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TO 


THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


1  HE  character  of  Inflnitesimal  Calculus  as  a  pro- 
gressive  science  has  been  so  well  sustained  during 
the  last  few  years,  that  in  preparing  for  the  press 
this  second  edition  of  my  first  volume  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  make  more  alterations  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  desirable.  In  Great  Britain,  no 
less  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially 
in  Germany  and  France,  hare  the  boundaries  of  our 
science  been  advanced :  new  methods  and  new  pro- 
cesses have  been  devised,  new  theorems  have  been 
discovered,  and  to  new  forms  of  subject-matter  the 
principles  of  the  Calculus  have  been  applied.  Every 
one  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  the  science  will 
hardly  need  to  be  told  of  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Cayley, 
Boole,  Donldn,  Spottiswoode,  Sylvester,  Salmon,  Har- 
greave,  any  more  than  of  Jacobi,  Diriehlet,  Joachim- 
sthal,  Hesse,  Pliicker,  Steiner,  Sturm,  Liouville.  To 
all  these  in  their  several  degrees  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  brought  the  subject  to  a  state  of  perfection 
never  heretofore  attained;  and  a  treatise  pretending 
to  be  didactic  and  educational  would  ill  deserve  those 
epithets  if  the  discoveries  of  such  eminent  mathe- 
maticians were  not  noticed  in  it. 
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The  character  of  my  treatise  is,  as  heretofore,  ele- 
mentary. I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  language,  the  symbols,  the  first  pro- 
cesses of  Infinitesimal  Calculus ;  and  with  the  object 
of  presenting  the  principles  in  a  form  less  repulsive 
than  is  usual  with  English  writers  many  illustra- 
tions are  introduced  which  may  at  first  sight  appear 
foreign  to  the  subject ;  yet  they  are  not  so ;  for  the 
thoughtftil  reader  will  detect  in  these  applications  ab- 
stract conceptions  which  are  fundamental  in  the  Cal- 
culus. And  he  will  also  see  that  though  he  may  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  nomenclature  of  tjie  science,  yet 
that  neither  the  idea  nor  the  apparatus  of  it  is  entirely 
new  to  him.  Throughout  the  Treatise,  and  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  it,  examples  are  inserted  to  give 
the  student  an  aptness  in  applying  general  rules  to 
particular  cases,  as  well  as  to  aid  him  in  the  detection 
of  universal  principles  lying  under  particular  exam- 
ples. The  Treatise  also  includes  the  higher  parts  of 
the  science,  because  it  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
most  advanced  students  in  our  universities ;  and  thus 
in  many  parts  theorems  are  introduced  which  are 
close  upon  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge. 

The  matter  was  first  delivered  orally  in  lecture, 
and  subsequently  written;  whence  has  arisen  the 
colloquial  style;  and  which  it  has  been  thought  ex- 
pedient to  retain,  under  the  conviction  that  it  invests 
a  book  with  a  personal  and  living  character  more 
akin  to  the  explanations  of  a  speaking  teacher,  and 
thereby  infuses  life  into  what  might  be  otherwise  dry 
text;  and  in  some  few  passages  wherein  disputed 
questions  are  discussed,  objections  are  stated  as  if 
urged  by  an  opponent. 
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I  do  not  care  to  claim  any  originality  as  to  the 
matter  of  the  Treatise ;  it  is  enough  for  me  if  I  have 
been  able  to  state  the  principles  of  our  science  with 
perspicuity,  and  to  arrange  its  several  parts  in  such 
order  as  to  remove  difficulties  which  I  venture  to 
think  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  subject. 
The  sources  whence  the  matter  is  derived  are  various, 
and  for  the  most  part  foreign ;  all  cannot  be  specified, 
and  probably  I  am  indebted  to  others  for  more  than 
I  am  aware  of;  every  book,  and  perhaps  every  sen- 
tence and  every  conversation,  may  leave  an  impress 
which,  unconsciously  to  himself,  modifies  an  author's 
opinions.  Almost  all  which  has  been  taken  from 
other  sources,  and  is  not  specially  acknowledged,  has 
been  so  long  known  and  commented  on,  as  to  have 
become  puMici  Juris;  Euler,  Lagrange,  Lacroix,  Pea- 
cock, Monge,  Dupin,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion ;  a  few  names  occur  in  the  foot-  and  other  notes. 
I  am  however  under  especial  obligation  to  M.  Cauchy 
in  his  various  treatises  and  memoirs,  to  his  Redacteur 
M.  TAbb^  Moigno ;  to  M.  Navier ;  to  the  late  Mr.  D.  F. 
Gregory ;  to  Professor  De  Morgan,  the  author  of  the 
treatise  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffiision  of 
Useful  Knowledge ;  to  Professor  Donkin ;  to  Mr.  W. 
Spottiswoode,  M.  A. ;  both  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  from  whom  I  have  received  valuable  assistance 
and  advice  in  many  parts  of  the  Treatise :  and  gene- 
rally too  to  the  Journals  of  Liouville  and  Crelle,  mines 
of  precious  materials  to  the  mathematical  student. 

The  process  of  assimilating  a  body  of  matter  so 
large,  and  of  such  diverse  origin,  as  that  of  Infi- 
nitesimal Calculus,  is  necessarily  long;  and  in  the 
course  of  it  the  question  arises,  under  what  principle 
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is  all  to  be  harmonized  ?  the  parts  are  seemingly  dis- 
sonant, what  renders  them  consistent?  "whence  is 
the  string  obtained  on  which  the  pearls  are  to  be 
hung?" 

An  inquiry  of  this  kind  is  far  too  large  to  be 
answered  within  the  limits  of  a  preface,  but  some 
few  remarks  are  necessary  for  a  due  understanding 
of  our  method. 

Infinitesimal  Calculus,  both  in  its  pure  and  applied 
forms,  whether  of  (leometry  or  of  Mechanics,  is  a 
branch  of  the  science  of  Number ;  its  symbols  are  of 
the  same  kind,  and  are  operated  on  according  to  the 
same  laws ;  they  are  applied  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions, are  interpreted  on  the  same  principle,  and 
lead  to  analogous  results.  What  then  is  its  specific 
characteristic  ?  In  the  parts  of  the  science  of  Number 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  previously  studied, 
viz.  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  (as  it  is  called),  num- 
bers are  finite  and  discontinuous;  but  Number  also 
admits  of  being  continuous;  that  is,  is  capable  of 
gradual  growth  and  of  infinitesimal  increase.  Number 
under  this  aspect  is  what  Infinitesimal  Calculus  con- 
templates :  and  investigates  the  new  properties  of  it, 
the  new  symbols  required  to  express  them,  and  the 
new  laws  to  which  they  are  subject ;  it  has  thus  to 
create  its  own  materials,  and  these  materials  are  in- 
finitesimals. 

The  method  therefore  has  been  at  first  to  unfold 
those  properties  of  Number  which  are  necessary  to 
the  construction  of  the  science  of  infinitesimals ;  and 
then  so  to  describe  continuous  Number  and  the  in- 
finitesimal elements  of  its  growth,  in  their  essential 
qualities,  as  to  be  able  to  enunciate  certain  axiomatic 
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properties  of  them,  from  which  the  Calculus  may  be 
evolved.  These  are  stated  fai  seven  Theorems  in 
Art.  9 ;  of  which  perhaps  the  most  important  is  Theo- 
rem VI,  presenting  the  character  of  infinitesimals  in 
their  broadest  view,  viz.  that  they  are  such  that  a 
finite  number  of  them  has  no  value  at  all  when  added 
to  a  finite  quantity.  These  Theorems  are  the  ulti- 
mate propositions  of  the  science :  from  them  the 
other  truths  are  inferred,  and  on  them  does  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  processes  depend.  In  order  to  the 
subsequent  use  of  the  advantage  in  the  way  of  in- 
ference possessed  by  algebraical  symbols,  we  express 
them  in  mathematical  language,  and  then  proceed  to 
deduce  the  consequences  with  which  they  are  preg- 
nant ;  and  this  deductive  process  is  continued  through 
the  Treatise.  In  the  course  of  it  however,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  applied  parts,  the  subject-matter  be- 
comes enlarged,  new  relations  are  introduced,  and 
new  names  are  required;  thus  definitions  become 
necessary,  and  these  are  so  constructed  as  to  contain 
in  germ  the  substance  of  the  Articles  dependent  on 
them. 

A  due  understanding  of  these  axioms  and  definitions 
is  plainly  of  the  utmost  importance;  because  on  it 
does  it  depend  whether  we  work  with  mere  symbols, 
or  whether  the  symbols  are  <rtiiuL€ia  of  philosophical 
ideas  which  we  comprehend.  With  the  object  of 
guarding  against  such  superficial  knowledge,  which 
is  useful  neither  in  its  results  nor  as  an  intellectual 
exercise,  geometrical  interpretation  of  infinitesimals 
has  been  often  introduced,  and  magnified  diagrams 
exhibit  lines,  areas,  angles,  &c.  which  are  represented 
by  symbols  of  infinitesimals :  every  process,  nay  every 
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step  in  every  process,  admits  of  such  geometrical 
translation ;  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  student 
should  exercise  himself  in  it:  by  so  doing  he  will 
have  a  most  certain  test  whether  his  operations  are 
according  to  the  laws  of  correct  inference,  or  whether 
he  is  merely  applying  mnemonic  rules  and  groping 
his  way  in  the  dark  by  some  obscure  road,  and  draw- 
ing his  conclusion  as  it  were  only  by  riddles. 

The  Calculus  then  is  that  of  infinitesimals ;  but  as 
the  most  convenient  mode  of  forming  them  shews 
them  in  the  light  of  difibrences  between  two  states 
at  a  "very  small"  distance  apart,  they  have  obtained 
the  name  of  Difibrentials ;  and  hence  the  name  of 
"Diflferential  Calculus''  has  arisen;  the  latter  teim 
is  retained,  although  it  refers  to  the  mode  of  gene- 
rating the  materials,  and  not  to  any  pregnant  pro- 
perty of  them  when  generated.  The  notation  also 
and  language  of  Lagrange's  Calculus  of  derived- 
functions  has  been  employed,  because  it  expresses 
in  a  most  convenient  form  some  of  the  earliest  re- 
sults of  operations  with  infinitesimals,  and  their  re- 
lations to  finite  quantities:  but  I  would  warn  the 
reader  especially  against  supposing  that  our  Calculus 
is  founded  on  the  notion  of  derived-functions  as  the 
coefficients  of  the  terms  of  a  series;  they  are  not 
considered  in  that  relation  at  their  first  admission, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  course  of  reasoning  that  they 
afterwards  become  so.  Expansion  in  a  series  has 
been  admitted  fundamentally  but  once,  viz.  in  Art.  21 , 
and  whatever  may  be  the  final  issue  of  the  question 
as  to  Convergent  and  Divergent  Series,  it  cannot 
affect  that  which  I  have  employed,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  proved  to  be  Convergent. 
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And  here  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  exactness 
of  our  processes.  It  is  supposed  that  the  results  can- 
not be  truly  accurate,  because  certain  quantities  are 
neglected ;  thus,  a  finite  number  of  infinitesimals  is 
neglected  if  it  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from  a  finite 
quantity ;  and  similarly  a  finite  quantity  must  be  and 
is  neglected  when  it  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from  an 
infinity.  And  it  is  supposed  that  an  error  is  hereby 
introduced,  which  vitiates  and  destroys  the  accuracy 
of  the  whole  work,  and  that  the  results  are  at  last 
true  only  because  a  compensation  is  made.  Now  let 
the  nature  of  our  Calculus  be  clearly  understood ;  it 
is  of  itself  a  part  of  the  science  of  number ;  its  subject 
matter  is  continuous  number;  and  according  as  its 
results  and  theorems  in  number  are  exact  or  not,  so 
is  its  exactness  to  be  tested.  It  is  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  other  sciences ;  those  of  Geometry,  Motion,  &c. ; 
but  its  truth  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the  results  of  these 
subjects,  because  their  matter  may  not  be  so  con- 
formable to  that  of  our  Calculus,  but  that  discrepancy 
may  be  between  them.  In  Infinitesimal  Calculus 
properly  so  caUed,  our  symbols  are  symbols  of  number 
only :  we  make  our  own  materials ;  our  infinitesimals 
and  infinities  are  created  by  us;  and  are  subject  to 
certain  conditions  which  we  choose  to  impose  on  them ; 
we  make  them  subject  to  certain  laws ;  and  so  long  as 
they  are  employed  consistently  with  these  conditions 
and  these  laws,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
correct  inference,  the  conclusions  which  they  lead  to 
are  strictly  correct.  There  is  no  error :  the  neglecting 
of  infinitesimals  is  a  necessary  st#p  in  our  process, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  I  have  used  the  language  of 
necessity :  I  have  said  in  Theorem  VI  that  a  finite  sum 
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of  infinitesimals  must  be  neglected,  not  may  be  neglect- 
ed, when  it  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from  a  finite 
quantity:  were  this  not  done,  infinitesimals  would 
not  be  what  they  are,  and  our  rules  for  the  discovery 
of  them  would  be  other  than  they  are.  When  however 
we  apply  to  other  subject  matter,  say  of  space  or  of 
motion,  the  conception  of  infinitesimals,  it  may  be  that 
this  particular  subject-matter  does  not  admit  of  the 
continuous  infinitesimal  change  with  that  exactness 
which  the  conception  of  numerical  infinitesimal  growth 
is  capable  of;  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  discrepancy, 
and  consequently  an  error ;  for  which  afterwards  com- 
pensation has  to  be  made.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  may 
in  our  conception  of  the  infinitesimal  Calculus  as  ap- 
plied to  Geometry  assume  the  line  joining  two  con- 
secutive points  in  a  circle  to  be  straight,  and  represent 
it  by  a  symbol  which  denotes  a  straight  line ;  whereas 
from  the  geometrical  definition  of  a  circle  we  know 
that  the  curvature  of  a  circle  is  continuous,  and  that 
the  line  joining  two  points  of  it,  however  near  together 
they  are,  cannot  be  straight;  and  thus  our  symbols, 
though  representatives  of  such  straight  lines,  only  ap- 
proximately represent  them.  In  this  case  doubtless 
there  may  be  an  error;  an  error  not  in  the  work  of 
the  calculus ;  that  is  true  and  exact ;  but  because  the 
geometrical  quantities  are  not  adequately  expressed 
by  the  symbols ;  but  when  by  means  of  integration  we 
pass  from  the  infinitesimal  element  to  the  finite  func- 
tion, then  the  finite  function  becomes  the  exact  and 
adequate  representative  of  the  geometrical  quantity, 
and  a  compensation  has  taken  place  in  the  act  of 
passing  from  the  infinitesimal  element  to  the  finite 
function.    On  investigation  it  will,  I  venture  to  think, 
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be  found  that  the  exactness  of  the  Calculus  has  been 
impugned  on  these  and  sunilar  grounds;  and  there- 
fore that  it  has  been  unfairly  impugned :  let  it  be  tried 
on  its  own  principles ;  on  them  I  venture  to  say  it  will 
stand  the  attack.  It  creates  its  own  materials,  and  is 
subject  to  its  own  laws ;  let  it  not  be  condemned  be- 
cause other  materials,  which  you  try  to  bring  within 
its  grasp,  reftise  to  submit  to  these  laws. 

The  Volume  consists  of  two  Parts :  in  the  former 
are  investigated  the  Theorems  of  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus so  called,  and  in  the  latter  the  applications  to 
Geometry  of  two  and  three  dimensions  are  discussed. 

The  Chapters  mark  the  salient  divisions  of  the 
matter :  and  these  again  are  subdivided  into  Articles, 
which  for  the  sake  of  reference  are  numbered  con- 
tinuously through  the  Volume,  and  have  their  nu- 
merals placed  in  the  comers  on  the  top  of  the  pages. 
The  bracketed  numerals  attached  to  the  more  im- 
portant equations  are  separate  for  each  Chapter ;  and 
the  references  are  usually  made  to  the  numbers  of 
the  equation  and  of  the  Article.  The  Analytical 
Table  of  Contents  exhibits  a  r^sum^  of  the  matter 
of  the  Treatise. 


Pembroke  Collbob,  Oxford, 
JcNB  6,  1857. 
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PRELIMINARY  THEOREMS. 

A.S  the  following  Algebraical  Theorems  will  be  frequently 
applied  in  the  conrse  of  the  treatise,  it  is  convenient  to  prove 
them  once  for  all,  and,  for  the  sake  of  reference,  to  place  them 
at  the  b^inning  of  the  work. 

I. 

If  there  be  any  number  of  «?««Zfinictions  ^,  ^,  ^,  ...|=, 
each  of  them  is  equal  to 

ai  +  fl8  +  a8+ +Oi.. 


*i  +  Aa  +  *8+ +*n* 

and,  if  tni,  m2,  ms, m^  be  any  multipliers,  to 

miai+fiiag24-wis03+ +«inaw  . 

*^^  ^  {a^^  +  a,^  +  a,^+ +a.'}^ 

{V  +  V+A3^+ +bn'}^' 

Let  each  of  the  fractions  =  r,  that  is^  let 

—  =  —  =  —  =:  =  — =  r- 

*i       *2  ""  As  "" ~  *n  ~ 

ai  =  bir  Wifli  =  mi&ir  Oi*  =  fti^r^ 

03  =  ^2^  m2aa  =  »»aA2^  «a*  =  V^^ 


Whence,  by  addition  and  division, 

fll  +  «2  +  fl3+ +0» 


r  = 


a 


*i  +  ^a-*3+ +4n' 

—  ^i^i-rWiaga-l-msga-f- -f  >^wfl»  . 

mi^i  + ^62  +  ^^3+ +»»nA» 

_  {gi'-hfl2*  +  a3*+ -fg«^}^_  fli  _  g2  __  __ 

{i184.ijS4.6j24. +ft«^}*        *i  "  *a        "  *'»  " 

Q.  E.  D. 
PRICE^  VOL.  I.  B 
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The  geometrical  form  of  the  first  of  these  theorems  is  the 
twelfth  proposition  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid. 
Similarly, 

» 

II. 

When  three  unknown  quantities  are  involved  in  three  (so 
called)  linear  equations  of  the  forms 

«i^+*iy  +  ci^  =  €k  (1) 

OiX + bty -{- C2Z  =  di  (2) 

«8*  +  *3y  +  C3Z  =  ds  (8) 

the  following  is  the  most  convenient  method  of  determining 
each  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  terms  of  the  constants* 
Multiply  (1)  by  Ai,  (2)  by  Aa,  (8)  by  A«,  and  add;  then 

(fli  Ai  +  (h^i  +  08  A3)  a?  -h  (AiAi  -h  ftgAj  +  *sAs)  y 

-h(CiAi-|"C2A2  +  C3A8);2r  =  rfiAi  +  i^Aa  +  ^A^. 

As  three  undetermined  quantities,  viz.  Ai  As  A3,  have  been 
introduced,  we  may  make  three  suppositions  respecting  them : 
leaving  one  to  be  determined  hereafter,  let  two  be,  that  the 
coefiicients  of  y  and  z  be  equal  to  zero;  so  that 

ftiAi  +  iaAa-l-AaAs  =  0,  CiAi  +  CsAs  +  CsAs  =  0; 

whence  by  elimination, 

Ai         _         Aa A3 

42^3  —  ^2*3  A3C1  — C3A1  A1C3  — C1A2 

But  thus  the  ratio  only  of  the  multipliers  has  been  determined, 
and  therefore  any  numbers  bearing  to  one  another  the  above 
ratio  would  satisfy  the  requisite  conditions;  to  take  however 
the  most  simple  numbers,  let  the  third  condition  be  introduced, 
and  be,  that  each  of  the  above  fractions  be  equal  to  unity; 
and  therefore 

Ai  =  biCz—c^bsy         A2  =  b^Ci^c^bif         A3  =  AxCa— CiAj; 
and  therefore 

rfl(6aC3  — C2ft3)  +  «fe(43Cl  — C8ftl)  +  rf3(6lC2  — C1A2) 
fll  (*2C3-C2*8)  +  ^2  (is^l  — C3*l)  +  «3  (*lC2-Cii2)  ' 

By  similar  processes,  if  the  coefficients  of  z  and  w  had  been 
equated  to  zero,  the  result  would  have  been 
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s 

9 

» 

2 

12 

-11 

-X 

-12 

10 

-1 

3 

-2 

and  if  the  coeflSdents  of  x  and  y  had  been  equated  to  zero^ 

^(«i*8-ftia8) -f  C2(a8*i-*s«i)  +  C8(aifti-ftiii,) ' 

This  method  of  elimination  ia  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Lagrange's  Bnle  of  Cross-Mnltiplication,  the  origin  of  which 
term  ia  sufficiently  obvions  firom  the  form  of  the  multipliers : 
two  examples  are  subjoined  for  the  sake  of  practice,  bnt  the 
student  is  recommended  to  exercise  himself  in  many  others. 

Ex.1. 

2af+4y+52r  =  40 
3^+.&y+62r  =:  64 
4Ar+9jf+4f  =  55 

the  Talues  of  the  multipliers  corresponding  to  the  several  yari- 
ables  being  arranged  in  the  annexed  vertical  rows :  whence 

a.(      4-.  3_4)  =        98-  64-  55      .-.     a?  =  7 
y(    48-60+9)=      588-768+165  y  =  5 

z(-55  +  60-8)  =  -589+640-110  ;?  =  8 

Ex.2. 

8^— 7y+4;2r  =:    1 

— 5^+9y—  r  =  22 

a?— 2y+   J?  =    0 

the  values  of  the  several  multipliers  being  arranged  as  before : 

whence 

x(    21  +  5-29)  =  7-22        .-.     ar  =:  5 

y  (-.28-9+84)  =  4-22 

z{      4+1-  8)  =  1-22 

The  following  is  a  particular  case  to  which  the  preceding 
process  of  cross-multiplication  is  applicable. 
Let  there  be  three  equations  of  the  forms 

aiX-\-b\y-\-CiZ  =  0 
OiX -\- bitf  +  c%z  =  0 

«8^  +  *8y  +  ^3^  =  0. 

X  IJ 

which  involve  only  two  unknown  quantities,  say  -  and  - ;  be- 

X  z 

cause  each  equation  may  be  divided  through  by  z ;  hence  it  is 
evident  that  a  relation  exists  between  the  coefficients:  this 

B  % 


X 

r 

g 

7 

4 

'    1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-29 

-17 

-8 
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relation  is  to  be  determined ;  and  may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Since  rfi  r;p  <i^  =  i^  =  0^  if  we  multiply  the  first, 
second,  and  third  severally  by  the  multipliers  determiiied  as 
aboye,  we  shall  have,  after  addition, 

which  is  the  relation  among  the  coefficient;^  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding equations^  when  they  cpexist. 

This  theorem  is  one  of  the  simplest  in  the  method  of  Deter- 
minants :  the  gei^eral  principles  of  w^ich  are  explained  iif 
Mr.  Spottiswoode's  "  Elementary  Theprems  relating  tp  Deter- 
minants/' CreUe's  Mathematical  Journal,  Vol.  LI,  Berlin^  1856 ; 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  "Simon's  Higher  Plane  Ourves/' 
Dublin,  1858. 

III. 

If  ai,  oa,  as, a^  are  quantities  of  the  same  sigp,  and 

ai,  (h^a^y an  are  any  other  homogenepus  quaq^ties  cytpable 

of  addition  and  subtraction,  then  aiai  +  aaa2  +  <>3a3+*-*+^ai> 
is  eqjual  to  (01  +  02+03+  ...  +a„)  multiplied  into  some  quantity 
greater  than  the  least,  and  less  than  the  greatest,  of  the  quan- 
tities ai,  a^Os, '.» On. 

The  proof  of  this  proposition  depends  on  the  fact,  if  both 
terms  of  an  inequality  ^rp  mi^tjplied  o^r  divided  by  a  positive 
number,  the  sign  of  inequality  remains  the  same ;  that  is,  the 
quantity  which  was  greater  biefore  the  multiplication  is  the 
greater  after  it ;  but  if  the  terms  are  multiplied  by  a  negative 
number,  the  sign  of  the  inequality  is  reversed :  that  is,  a  >  is 
changed  into  a  < ,  and  a  <  into  a  > .  This  is  easi^  shewn  by 
an  example ;  as,  for  instance,  5  is  greater  than  2 ;  let  each  side 
be  multiplied  by  +  4,  then  20  >  8 ;  again,  l^t  each  e^ide  be  mul- 
tiplied by  a  negative  number,  as ~ 2 :  the  > is  changed  into  a< , 
— 10<  —4,  because  —10  is  less  than  —4. 

Ijet  L  be  the  least  and  o  the  greatest  of  the  quantities  ai,  a%, 

as, a„;  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  cases  of  the 

greatest  and  the  least  of  the  quantities,  whereby  however  the 
final  result  is  not  vitiated,  we  have  the  following  inequalities, 

ai  is   >   L,   <   o 
aa  is    >   L,   <    o 


a„  IS   >  L,   <   o; 


k,  let  tibe  qmotitim  o^  oti  at, rin  be  positive^  so  th»(  tbe 

signs  of  the  above  inequalities  will  not  be  changed  when  tbi^ 
are  multiplied  as  follows : 

aiAi  is   >  Lai,   <   oui 

0202  is   >   hat,   <    60s 


OnOn   IS     >    LOnj    <    QO^', 

and  therefore  by  addition 

fli^ft  +  OsOa-l- +0»a,i  is   >   L(ai+a2+ H-On) 

<    G(ai  +  a2+ -t-On) 

•••     «ifli+at<»s+T +<liia„  =  (ai  +  at  +  ai+ +a») 

^  X  some  mean  value  of  the  a's 

signifying  by  m^on  value,  a  quantity  greater  than  the  least,  and 
less  than  the  greatest. 

Secondly,  if  ai,  0%, o^  be  n^;fitive,  the  signs  of  the  ine- 
qualities would  have  been  changed  in  the  first  multiplication! 
and  would  have  been  again  changed  in  the  final  result,  because 

ai  +  os-f -{-On  would  be  a  negative  quantity,  and  thus  the 

same  result  would  follow:  and  therefore  the  proposition  is 
proved. 

IV. 
If^,  ^,  ^, ^  is  a  series  of  firactions^  the  unme* 

&l       Oi       Oz  On 

rators  of  which  are  of  either  sign,  and  the  denominators  all  of 

the  same  sign,  then  ,^     ^ — '-^ — r-  is  equal  to  some  quantity 

greater  than  the  least  and  less  than  the  greatest  of  the  given 
fractions. 

First,  let  all  the  denouunators  be  positive,  and  let  l  be  the 
least  and  0  the  greatest  of  the  friu^tions ;  then 

-5-  M   >   L,   <    o 

T^    18    >    L,    <     O 


On     . 

^    IS    >    L,    <     G. 


Let  the  inequalities  be  severally  multiplied  by  the  positive 
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quantities  di,  629  ^i  ••«  f^m  by  which  process  the  signs  are  not 

changed;  then 

ai  is   >  lJi,  <   gAi 

02  is   >  L^  <   0^2 

On    is     >    hbn,    <    Obn'y 

and  therefore  by  addition 

ai  +  «2+«»+  .-  +fln  is  >  L(Ji  +  ft,+44+  ...  +A») 

/  is«*o(fti  +  *2-f*8+...+6»), 

and  therefore 

Y^ — ^2 — ^ — "       /*  is  >  L,  <  G,  and  therefore  is  equal 

to  some  mean  value  of  the  iOractions.    q.  e.  d. 

Secondly,  let  A19  62^69^  •••^n  be  negative;  then,  as  before;  *n 


-T-   IS    >    L,    <    G 

T-    is     >    L,    <     G 
0% 


•T-  is   >  L,   <   g; 
^» 

let  these  inequalities  be  severally  multiplied  by  the  negative 

quantities  61^  ^,  ^,  ...•••  An,   so  that  the  signs  of  them  are 

changed;  then 

Oi  is  <   lAi,   >  obi 

02  is  <   i.b%,   >  obt 

a„  is  <   LAn,   >  ^K) 

.•.     01+02  +  08+... -f«i»  is  <  L(ii+A2+...  +*») 

is  >  G(Ai+A2+ ...+*»); 

whence^  bearing  in  mind  that  the  sign  of  an  inequality  is  changed 
when  it  is  divided  by  a  negative  quantity, 

Oi  +  fl2  +  08-|-  ...  -^-Un    .     ^  ,       ^  ^ 

T £ ? r-  18  >  L,    <  O. 

Al+A2+*8+...+*n 

Q.  E.  D. 
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y  CHAPTER  I. 

GENSBAL  PBINCIPLES^  XSD  EXPLANATION  OF  TEBMS. 


Section  1. — Iniroduciary ;  on  Number ,  Us  properties^  affections^ 

and  science. 

Abticus  1.3  Infinitesimal  Calculns  is  a  branch  of  that  science^ 
the  aggregate  of  the  rules  and  operations  of  which  French 
writers  call  '^  Le  Calcul^^  but  for  which  we  have  no  more  spe- 
cific name  than  the  Science  of  Number  *  A  metaphysical  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  and  nature  of  number  would  be  out  of 
place  in  a  didactic  treatise  such  as  the  present,  and  would  also 
be  superfluous ;  because  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  student  to 
have  that  notion  of  it  which  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
and  algebra  implies ;  but  it  is  well  to  recall  his  attention  to  cer- 
tain axiomatic  properties  of  it,  and  to  bring  into  greater  promi- 
nence those  jQrom  which  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus  is  deduced. 

Number  is  the  ratio  or  relation  which  two  quantities  of  the 
same  hind  bear  to  one  another  in  respect  of  quantuplicity.  By 
quantity  I  mean  whatever  is  capable  of  measurement ;  whether 
it  be  geometrical  space^  or  weight,  or  time,  or  heat,  or  light,  or 
velocity,  or  any  thing  else ;  that,  viz.,  of  which  we  can  predi- 
cate muchness  in  reply  to  the  question  ''how  much?''  or 
number  of  times  in  answer  to  ''  how  many  times  ?"  The  above 
phsenomena  may  be  severally  the  substrata  of  mixed  sciences, 
as  they  are  called,  but  they  can  only  be  treated  of  in  accord- 

*  M.  Gomte  writes,  '*  Le  Calcul  a  pour  oljet  propre  de  i^soudre  toutes  let 
questions  de  nonUn-esJ* — Philoaophie  Potitioe,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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ance  with  the  rules  of  the  science  of  number^  because  they  are 
capable  of  addition  and  division  and  measurement^  at  least  in 
conception,  if  not  in  act ;  and  it  is  only  when  a  problem  can  be 
reduced  to  a  question  of  pure  number  that  it  can  be  brought 
within  the  domain  of  the  Calculus ;  and  when  this  condition  is 
satisfied^  the  science  of  number  supplies,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton 
or  fi^mework  on  which  such  mixed  science  is  treated;  and 
considers  the  subject-matter  not  in  its  concrete  and  physical 
and  phsenomenal^  but  in  its  abstract  state,  as  measured,  and  in 
the  measure,  as  the  correct  representative  of  it.  It  does  not 
take  cogmsance  of  this  or  that  weight  or  colour,  but  of  the 
number  of  times  such  a  weight  contains  another  weight,  and  so 
on;  and  this  is  what  I  mean  by  the  terms  ''in  respect  of 
quantuplidty''  in  the  above  definition  of  number;  and  thus  it 
is  that  the  science  is  so  general,  almost  universal,  because  all 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Physical  Sciences  conforms  to  its  re- 
quirements in  respeet  of  admitting  of  measurement. 

2.]  There  are  two  modes  of  measuring  quantities,  and  thus 
of  arriving  at  abstract  numbers  from  the  concrete  magnitudes. 
Firstly,  a  certain  amount  of  the  given  quantity  is  taken,  which 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  is  called  an  unit  of  that  particular 
quantity,  and  with  it  any  other  amount  is  compared,  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparison  being  assigned  by  the  particular  science 
whose  subject-matter  the  quantity  is ;  and  if  the  latter  amount 
be  divisible  into  two  or  three  or  more  parts,  severally  equal  to 
each  other  and  to  the  unit,  we  say  that  the  latter  amount  is 
twice  or  three  times  or  more  times  the  unit,  and  thus  arrive 
at  the  abstract  number ;  and  the  problem  of  determining  other 
relations  arising  out  of  this  one  belongs  to  the  science  of 
number.  The  unit,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  arbitrary ;  thus,  for 
instance,  if  a  certain  volume  of  matter  of  given  density,  say 
a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  be  considered  the  volume-unit, 
and  its  density  be  called  the  density-unit,  then  if  two  cubic 
inches  of  distilled  water  could  be  compressed  into  one  inch, 
its  density  would  be  two.  Hereby  we  arrive  at  abstract  number 
by  directly  comparing  any  given  concrete  quantity  with  the 
unit  of  that  quantity.  Secondly,  we  may  estimate  quantity 
without  formally  introducing  the  unit ;  for  suppose  of  two  un- 
equal quantities,  one  to  be  divisible  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
the  other  into  three  parts,  equal  to  each  other  and  to  each  of 
the  divided  parts  of  the  former  quantity ;  then,  although  if  one 
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of  the  equal  parts  were  taken  as  the  unit,  one  quantity  would 
contain  two  and  the  other  three  units :  yet  we  may  omit  the 
unit,  and  say  that  the  ratio  of  one  quantity  to  the  other  is  that 
of  the  numbers  two  to  three.  Thus,  if  two  lines  admit  of  being 
resolved  into  3  and  7  parts  respectively,  which  are  equal  to  each 
other,  the  ratio  of  the  lines  will  be  represented  by  the  numeri- 
cal ratio  3:7;  and  this  mode  of  measuring  quantities  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  the  chosen  unit ;  for  if  the  above 
lines  had  been  divided  into  6  and  14  equal  parts  respectively, 
or  into  3fi  and  7n  equal  parts  respectively,  the  unit  would  have 
been  only  one-half  or  one-nth  part  of  what  it  was  in  the  pre- 
vious resolution ;  and  yet  the  ratio  of  the  lines,  or  of  the  num- 
bers which  represent  them,  viz.  6  :  14,  or  3n  :  7n,  would  have 
been  the  same  as  before.  And  this  mode  of  representing  lines 
by  numbers  is  equally  applicable  to  areas,  hours,  weights,  &c. 
all  of  which  may  be  so  related  to  each  other  as  to  admit  of  reso- 
lution into  3  and  7  equal  parts  respectively,  and  thus  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  3:7.  It  is  manifest  that 
only  quantities  of  the  same  kind  can  be  measured  in  either  of 
the  above  methods,  and  hence  it  is  only  from  comparing  homo- 
geneous quantities  that  numbers  can  be  formed.  The  principle 
and  mode  of  comparison  however  must  be  assigned  by  the 
particular  science  whose  subject-matter  the  quantity  is ;  thereby 
are  its  concrete  materials  abstracted  and  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  Science  of  Number,  which  has  thus  to  deal  with 
only  abstract  quantuplicities ;  and  thus  (which  is  a  point  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  deserves  the  most  careful  attention) 

the  symbols  2,  3,  4, a,  b,  c, Xy  y,  a?,  do  not  represent 

concrete  quantities,  such  as  2  ounces,  or  a  hoursy  or  w  feet^  but 
abstract  numbers;  and  it  is  the  properties  of  these  that  the 
Science  of  Number  has  to  discuss  *. 

3.3  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  such  numbers  is,  that 
they  remain  after  any  operation  the  same  in  kind  which  they 
were  before.  When  two  numbers  are  added  or  subtracted,  the 
sum  or  difference  is  a  number;  when  two  numbers  are  multi- 

*  The  two  modes  of  measurlDg  quantities  and  of  thereby  forming  num- 
bers, correspond  to  the  two  aspects  in  wbich  arithroetical  fractions  are  viewed ; 
one  in  which  the  denominator  assigns  the  unit,  and  the  numerator  the  num- 
ber of  times  it  b  to  be  taken,  and  the  other  in  which  they  are  considered  as 
the  expressions  of  arithmetical  ratios.  See  Peacock's  Algebra,  2nd  edition, 
vol.  i.  pp.  54, 155. 
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plied  or  divided,  the  resultant  is  the  same  in  kind  as  each  of 
the  components :  as  they  are  numbers^  so  is  it  number.  Thus 
2x3  =  6^  and  6  is  an  abstract  number  of  the  same  kind  as  2 
and  8 ;  that  is^  twice  thrice  is  equivalent  to  six  times;  8->-4=2, 
that  is^  one-fourth  part  of  eight  times  is  twice.  The  same  is 
also  true  of  the  operations  of  Involution  and  Evolution.  These 
remarks  are  important,  because  if  the  symbols  represent  con- 
crete quantities  the  results  would  be  otherwise;  thus  in  the 
analogous  operation  of  geometrical  multiplication,  if  two  linear 
inches  be  '^  multiplied'^  by  three  linear  inches,  the  result  is  six 
square  inches :  and  therefore  in  the  process  we  have  changed 
from  linear  to  superficial  quantity.  And  so,  if  the  six  super- 
ficial inches  be  multiplied  by  four  linear  inches,  the  result  is  24 
cubic  inches,  or  inches  of  volume,  and  thus  by  the  last  process 
we  have  passed  from  superficial  magnitude  to  solid  content. 
By  the  operations  then  the  kind  has  changed ;  and  as  all  the 
dimensions  which  space  admits  of  have  been  exhausted,  it  is 
impossible  to  multiply  together  more  than  three  geometrical 
Unes;  thus  two  linear  inches  multiplied  into  themselves  four 
times  is  an  impossibility ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  geometrical  line 
cannot  be  raised  to  any  power  above  the  third.  And  the  possi- 
bility of  extracting  roots  is  confined  within  narrower  limits; 
tbus  the  square  root  of  a  superficial  area  is  a  possible  quantity, 
and  so  is  the  cube  root  of  a  solid  content,  being  in  each  case  a 
line.  The  case  of  geometrical  multiplication  is  the  most  favour- 
able one,  for  in  other  subject-matter,  which  is  only  uni-dimen- 
sional,  we  cannot  at  all  multiply  the  concrete  quantities,  and 
can  only  divide  them  when  they  are  homogeneous.  It  is  absurd 
to  speak  of  a  pound  multiplied  into  a  pound,  or  of  the  product 
of  an  hour  by  an  hour:  such  operations  are  impossible,  and 
have  no  meaning ;  but  we  can  divide  two  pounds  by  one  pound, 
and  thereby  arrive  at  the  abstract  number  2,  because  the  in- 
verse process  is  possible,  and  may  therefore  be  undone;  that 
is,  because  we  can  multiply  any  concrete  unit  by  an  abstract 
number ;  but  we  can  no  more  divide  pounds  weight  by  pounds 
sterling  than  we  can  multiply  hours  by  degrees  of  heat.  The^e 
remarks  on  the  abstract  character  of  Number  are  relevant  to 
the  present  subject,  inasmuch  as  they  prove  the  correctness  of 
an  expression  such  as 

ay^  +  ba^y  +  ca^^  -\-dy^ex  +/; 
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because  eacli  symbol  by  itself  expressing  a  number,  each  term^ 
-whether  consisting  of  one  or  two  or  three  factors,  is  a  number 
also:  and  thus  they  may  be  added,  and  the  whole  expression 
is  homogeneous  and  correct.  Whereas,  did  such  symbols  re- 
present concrete  quantities,  as,  for  example,  geometrical  lines, 
the  first  three  terms  would  represent  solid  content,  the  next 
two  superficial  area,  and  the  last  lineal  length :  and  thus  they 
would  be  heterogeneous,  and  could  not  be  added.  Also  from 
such  a  point  of  view,  a  term  ay',  consisting  of  more  than  three 
dimensions,  would  be  uninterpretable  and  impossible. 
Hence  we  conclude,  that 

(1)  The  symbols,  whose  laws  and  combinations  are  con- 
sidered in  the  Science  of  Number,  express  the  number  of  times 
any  thing  is  taken ;  and  the  science,  disregarding  the  concrete 
thing,  discusses  the  properties  of  the  abstract  number. 

(2)  As  Infinitesimal  Calculus  is  a  branch  of  the  Science  of 
Number,  the  symbols  which  will  be  employed  in  the  fdlowing 
work  represent  number  only ;  and  the  properties  of  number  will 
be  considered  only  as  they  are  represented  by  symbols. 

This  latter  conclusion  is  important,  as  it  restricts  the  subject- 
matter  to  symbols,  and  our  discussion  to  their  laws  and  pro- 
perties. 

4.3  The  numbers  or  quantities  which  are  employed  in  the 
following  treatise  are  of  two  kinds,  constanU  and  variables. 

Constant  numbers  are  those  which  have  the  same  determinate 
Talue  throughout  a  given  operation  or  problem  :  though  in  an- 
other operation,  or  considered  in  another  relation,  they  may 
vary.  Such  are  the  symbols  2, 8, 4,  and  for  the  most  part  those 
in  algebra,  which  are  represented  by  the  early  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet :  constant  numbers  are  specific  in  form  and  vahie. 

A  variable  number  is  that  which  is  capable  of  receiving  values 
diflterent  from  each  other,  and  g^ieraUy  admits  of  any  value, 
though  it  may  by  the  conditions  of  a  problem  be  restricted  to 
values  of  a  particular  kind,  or  within  certain  limits ;  variable 
quantities  are  general  in  form,  though  they  admit  of  specific 
values:  they  are  generally  represented  by  the  later  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

5.]  That  we  may  avoid  misconception  as  to  the  following 
terms,  which  will  be  frequently  employed,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  detailed  explanations  of  them ;  viz.  Definite^  Indefinite ; 
Infinite,  Finite,  Ir^niterimal. 

c  2 
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Definite  means  determinate  and  assigned;  thus  constants  are 
definite.  Indefinite  numbers  are  those  whose  values  are  not 
assigned;  they  are  represented  by  general  symbols,  and  may 
therefore,  so  far,  have  any  value. 

To  form  an  accurate  and  due  conception  of  the  latter  three 
terms,  and  of  the  means  of  symbolizing  and  estimating  them, 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  Calculus :  we  must  there- 
fore have  recourse  to  analogous  illustration,  in  hope  that  the 
student  may  glean  from  it  such  notions,  imperfect  though  they 
will  be,  as  will  enable  him  to  understand  the  technical  language 
of  the  science. 

By  finite  we  generally  mean  that  which  is  within  reach,  or 
may  be  brought  within  reach,  of  our  senses.  Thus  a  ton,  or 
an  ounce,  may  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  weight,  and  any  number 
of  tons  or  ounces  which  the  senses  perceive  would  be  con- 
sidered a  finite  weight;  and  many  animalculse,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  minuteness,  are  beyond  the  power  of  unassisted 
vision,  would  nevertheless  be  considered  finite,  because  they 
may  be  brought  within  it  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and  may 
be  measured.  Or  again,  inasmuch  as  the  senses  are  the  media 
by  which  impressions  of  external  objects  are  conveyed  to  the 
mjnd,  and  as  the  mind  conceives  them  when  so  conveyed,  we 
apply  the  term  finite  to  those  magnitudes,  the  relation  of  which 
to  other  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  the  mind  is  capable  of 
conceiving*.  The  powers  therefore  of  our  senses  and  mind 
place  the  limit  to  the  finite  ;  but  those  magnitudes  which  seve- 
rally transcend  these  limits  by  reason  of  their  being  too  great 
or  too  small,  we  call  infinite  and  infinitesimal  (or  infinitely  small). 
Thus,  when  our  senses  fail  to  perform  their  office  of  trans- 
mitting to  the  mind  what  it  would  think  about,  by  reason  of 
the  object  being  too  large  or  too  small,  or  when  for  a  similar 
reason  the  mind  fails  to  be  capable  of  considering  the  relation 
of  such  objects,  and  when  the  most  delicate  subsidiary  instru- 
ments for  assisting  the  senses  are  employed  to  bring  within 
their  reach  what  was  beyond  them,  and  yet  in  vain,  then  we 
are  on  the  boundary  of  the  infinite  or  infinitesimal :  of  the  infi- 
nite if  the  object  be  too  vast,  of  the  infinitesimal  if  it  be  too 
minute.  Physical  Science  affords  instances  of  both  these  cases. 
The  distances  of  those  fixed  stars  of  which  the  parallax  has  not 

*  Peacock's  Algebra,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 
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been  discovered  must  be  so  great,  that  400  millions  of  miles 
are  not  appreciable  in  comparison  of  them ;  considering  then 
these  millions  of  miles  to  be  a  finite  quantity,  yet  no  sensible 
change  is  made  in  the  distance  of  a  star  by  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  them.  Nay,  more  than  this ;  we  can  employ  our 
millions  of  miles  to  greater  advantage ;  we  can  make  them  the 
base  of  a  triangle  whose  vertex  is  the  star,  and  yet,  great  as  is 
the  delicacy  of  our  astronomical  instruments,  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  to  all  appearance  parallel.  This  then  is  a  case 
where  we  cannot  compare  two  geometrical  distances,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immensity  of  one  of  them.  Considering  then  the 
400  millions  of  miles  to  be  a  finite  quantity,  the  distance  of  the 
star  is  infinite.  Again :  if  one  grain  weight  of  aloetic  acid  be 
added  to  five  pounds  of  pure  water,  the  whole  will  after  a  short 
time  assume  a  fine  crimson  colour,  which  could  not  happen 
unless  the  grain  of  aloetic  acid  had  been  divided  and  equally 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  volume.  Now  it  is  possible  to 
see  a  quantity  of  water  as  small  as  a  thousandth  part  of  a  grain, 
and  such  a  portion  of  the  solution  would  contain  a  thirty-five 
millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  aloetic  acid.  We  have  therefore 
actually  divided  this  substance  into  thirty-five  millions  of  parts, 
and  the  most  delicate  microscope  does  not  so  far  magnify  the 
atoms  of  the  acid  that  they  should  be  separately  visible  in  the 
water ;  yet  there  they  are,  and  are  so  smaU  as  to  be  beyond  the 
limit  of  our  vision,  even  though  it  be  increased  many  thousand 
times :  they  are  infinitesimal^  though  the  sum  of  them  is  finite ; 
and  as  they  are  so  small,  there  must  be  an  infinity  of  them. 
Hence  also  we  have  a  new  aspect  of  such  quantities.  In  refe- 
rence to  a  finite  quantity,  infinity  and  infinitesimal  are  reci- 
procal terms,  each  implying  the  other ;  the  finite  quantity  may 
be  the  infinitesimal  infinitely-quantupled,  and  the  infinitesimal 
an  element  of  the  finite  quantity,  when  it  is  resolved  into  an 
infinity  of  parts.  Again :  an  infinite  quantity  may  be  so  large^ 
as  not  only  to  surpass  the  compass  of  our  senses,  but  also  to 
surpass  quantities  which  are  from  their  magnitude  beyond  them ; 
that  is,  there  may  be  infinite  quantities  beyond  infinite  quan- 
tities, and  others  again  beyond  these :  and  thus  there  may  be 
quantities  infinitely  greater  than  infinities,  and  there  may  be 
orders  of  infinities.  Astronomy  supplies  instances  of  such  quan- 
tities, to  an  extent  within  the  reach  of  sight,  by  means  of  the 
telescope,  but  beyond  the  range  of  the  micrometer  as  a  means 
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of  measuring  distance ;  assuming  as  the  unit  of  length  the  mean 
radius  of  the  earth's  orbit^  which  is  about  95  millions  of  miles, 
yre  can  compare  with  it  the  mean  radii  of  the  orbits  of  the  other 
planets,  and  thus  determine  the  relative  sizes  of  their  orbits ; 
but  when  we  extend  our  observations  to  other  bodies  in  the 
celestial  space,  we  find  stars  situated  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  sun,  that,  taking  the  star  to  be  the  vertex  of  an  isosceles 
triangle^  and  the  base  to  be  a  line  through  the  sun's  centre  and 
of  190  millions  of  miles  in  length,  the  vertical  angle  of  the  tri- 
angle is  less  than  V\  and  in  the  case  of  Capella  is  computed  to 
be  0".046 ;  were  the  vertical  angle  1'',  it  can  easily  be  shewn 
that  the  distance  would  be  20  billions  of  miles ;  and  as  it  is  de- 
terminable, we  may  say  that  it  is  comparable  with  finite  quan- 
tities, though  on  the  verge  of  the  infinite.  '*  In  such  numbers 
the  imagination  is  lost ;  the  mode  we  have  of  conceiving  such 
intervals  at  all  is  by  the  time  which  it  will  take  light  to  traverse 
them.  Light,  we  know,  travels  at  the  rate  of  192  thousand 
miles  per  second;  it  will  occupy  therefore  three  years  and 
eighty-three  days  to  traverse  the  distance  in  question.  Now 
as  this  is  an  inferior  limit,  which  it  is  already  ascertained  that 
even  the  brightest  and  therefore  (in  the  absence  of  all  other  in- 
dications) the  nearest  stars  exceed,  what  are  we  to  allow  for 
those  innumerable  stars  of  the  smaller  magnitudes  which  the 
telescope  discloses  to  us?  What  for  the  dimensions  of  the 
galaxy  in  whose  remoter  regions  the  united  lustre  of  myriads  of 
fitars  is  perceptible  in  powerful  telescopes  as  a  feeble  nebulous 
gleam*?"  Here  then  we  have  not  only  finite  but  also  infinite 
distances,  and  spaces  infinitely  greater  than  these  infinite  dis- 
tances ;  that  is,  we  have  successive  orders  of  infinities,  and  in 
an  ascending  scale  from  finite  distances,  of  which  our  senses  are 
cognisant,  to  those  infinite  spaces  which  surpass  our  powers  of 
measurement. 

So  again  may  any  one  of  the  small  particles  of  the  aloetic 
acid  which  has  been  dissolved  in  the  water  be  conceived  to  be 
analysed  into  other  parts  infinite  in  number,  each  one  of  which 
will  therefore  be  infinitesimaUy  small  in  comparison  of  its  ori- 
ginal particle ;  that  is,  one  small  particle  may  be  conceived  to 
be  distributed  through  a  finite  volume,  and  thus  to  be  resolved 
into  other  particles  infinitely  less  than  itself:  and  thus  we  may 

*  Sir  John  Herschel's  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  Art.  SOO  and  following. 
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arriye  at  orders  of  infinitesimals,  each  one  being  infinitesimally 
less  than  that  of  which  it  is  an  element.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served,  that  in  the  resolution  of  a  finite  quantity  into  infini- 
tesimals of  successive  orders,  different  orders  of  infinities  arise 
which  severally  correspond  to  the  orders  of  infinitesimals,  to 
which  they  are  so  related  that  the  product  of  the  infinity  and 
infinitesimal  of  the  same  order  is  equal  to  the  original  finite 
quantity. 

Here  perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  when  does  a  quantity  pass 
from  the  finite  to  the  infinite  and  to  the  infinitesimal?  How 
many  finite  quantities  must  be  added  to  make  an  infinity,  and 
into  how  many  parts  must  a  finite  quantity  be  resolved  so  that 
each  should  be  infinitcMmal  ?  An  answer  to  such  questions  may 
be  beyond  our  power;  and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  words  only : 
but  it  is  also  beside  the  object  and  requirements  of  the  Calculus. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  concrete  quantities ;  the  instances 
above  cited  are  for  the  sake  of  iUtistration  only :  to  give  the 
reader  a  rough  notion  of  the  principles ;  Ruch  as  may  serve  their 
purpose  until  other  and  more  accurate  ones  take  their  place; 
our  subject-matter  is  number,  and  number  as  represented  by 
symbols :  and  the  form  of  the  symbols,  and  the  subsidiary 
symbols  which  will  be  derived  from  them,  as  will  be  shewn  in 
the  sequel,  enable  us  to  overcome  the  apparent  difficulty.  For 
we  shall  create  our  numbers,  and  our  subsidiary  numbers,  sub- 
ject to  certain  laws :  and  therefore,  so  long  as  they  are  applied 
within  the  conditions  prescribed  by  these  laws,  all  results  cor- 
rectly inferred  will  also  be  correct. 

6.3  To  resume  then  the  course  of  the  exposition  from  the 
end  of  the  4th  Article :  variable  number  may  change  value  in 
two  ways,  either  continuously  or  discontinuausly, 

A  quantity  or  number  varies  discoiitinuously  when  it  passes 
abruptly  from  one  value  to  another,  as  by  the  addition  of  a 
.finite  quantity.  Thus  the  passage  from  1  to  2,  and  from  2  to  3, 
and  so  on,  is  made  discontinuously,  vis.  by  the  abrupt  addition 
of  the  number  1 ;  similarly,  if  «r  is  finite,  we  pass  from  2.r  to 
4^,  and  from  4x  to  So?,  by  the  successive  addition  of  2^  and  4x ; 
and  the  changes  are  made  '^  per  saltus.'' 

But  continuous  increase  is  when  number  grows,  that  is,  passes 
.from  one  value  to  another  only  by  going  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate numbers,  whereby  the  successive  increments  or  aug- 
ments which  the  numbers  receive  are  infinitesimal ;  thus,  if  we 
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pass  from  3  to  4  not  only  by  going  through  3.1,  3.2,  3.3,  and 
if  we  pass  from  3  to  3.1  not  only  by  going  through  3.01,  3.02, 
3.03, ...  and  if  we  pass  from  3  to  3.01  not  only  by  going  through 
3.001,  3.002, ...  and  so  on  to  any  finite  number  of  divisions,  the 
increase  is  discontinuous;  but  if  the  number  of  divisions  be 
infinite,  and  if  the  lesser  number  pass  into  the  greater  number 
by  receiving  at  each  successive  step  an  infinitesimal  increase, 
the  mode  of  increase  is  continuous.  For  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion let  us  consider  the  case  of  motion.  Consider  the  gliding 
motion  of  a  worm,  and  suppose  it  to  pass  uniformly  over  an 
inch  in  a  minute;  if  the  space  through  which  the  worm  has 
passed  be  estimated  at  the  end  of  each  minute  only,  the  space 
will  apparently  be  discontinuously  increased  by  an  inch :  but  if 
the  space  be  measured  at  the  end  of  each  infinitesimal  or  very 
short  lapse  of  time,  the  increase  during  that  instant  will  be 
very  small^  and  if  the  instants  be  infinitesimal,  the  space,  we 
say,  will  have  increased  by  infinitesimal  increments.  The  earth's 
motion  in  its  orbit,  the  running  out  of  water,  the  gradual  radia- 
tion of  heat,  the  growth  of  a  tree^  are  all  instances  of  a  similar 
continuous  increase ;  and  it  is  worth  observing,  that  it  was  from 
such  cases  that  the  Calculus  had  its  origin.  But  if  we  count 
horses  or  men,  we  count  discontinuously :  we  pass  ''per  saltum'' 
from  one  man  to  two  men;  we  cannot  divide  a  man  into  in- 
finitesimal elements ;  each  man  is  an  unit  whose  personal  exist- 
ence does  not  admit  of  such  infinitesimal  subdivision.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  numerical  continuity  requires  infinite  numerical 
divisibility,  and  expresses  the  property  of  quantity  considered 
under  the  aspect  of  generation  by  growth :  thus  the  difi^erence 
of  the  two  modes  of  increase  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind. 
Hence  also  we  have  a  criterion  of  them ;  the  diflference  between 
two  successive  numbers  is  finite  or  infinitesimal,  according  as 
the  mode  of  increase  is  discontinuous  or  continuous. 

7.]  The  subject-matter  of  arithmetic  and  of  algebra  (com- 
monly so  called)  is  discontinuous  number.  The  numbers  8,  9i 
10, ...  a,  A,  c, ...  «r,  y,  r, ...  as  they  are  commonly  employed,  are 
discontinuous ;  we  pass  from  one  to  another  ''  per  saltus/'  and 
do  not  contemplate  the  mode  of  continuous  increase.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  sciences  appears  to  be  the  following : 
In  arithmetic  are  discussed  the  properties  of  numbers  which 
have  certain  determinate  values^  and  can  have  none  other;  in 
algebra  we  treat  of  symbols  which  are  general  in  form,  and 
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either  have  specific  values,  as  the  constants  a,b,c;  or  admit  of 
having  one  or  more  snch  values,  as  the  variables  x^  y,  z. 

Infinitesimal  Calculus,  on  the  contrary,  considers  number  in 
its  aspect  of  continuous  growth.  In  this  lies  its  distinctive 
character :  for  whereas  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  treat  of  finite 
and  discontinuous  number,  it  treats  of  continuous,  and  espe- 
dallj  of  infinite  and  infinitesimal  number. 

These  terms  however  are  at  present  too  vague  to  be  the 
foundations  of  philosophical  investigations,  and  therefore  I  pro- 
ceed in  this  and  the  four  following  Articles  to  enuntiate  certain 
axioms  concerning  infinitesimals  and  infinities,  their  orders  and 
their  relations^  which  flow  from  an  adequate  conception  of  con- 
tinuous number,  and  which  do  not  admit  of  proof  by  deduction 
from  more  general  principles.  Thus  our  method  of  inquiry  is 
similar  to  that  of  pure  geometry ;  and  we  shall  shortly  find  our 
notions  of  the  materies  of  infinitesimal  calculus  sufficiently  defi- 
nite to  enable  us  to  deduce  from  them  results  which  will  not  be 
wanting  in  precision. 

The  value  towards  which  an  expression  converges  nearer 
than  by  any  assignable  difference,  while  the  symbol  on  which 
.it  depends  approaches  to  any  assigned  value,  is  called  a  limit  or 
limiting  value.  If  the  assigned  value  of  the  symbol  be  zero, 
the  limit  is  called  the  inferior  limits  and  if  the  value  be  iq- 
finity,  it  is  called  the  superior  limit. 

Thus  the  inferior  limit  of  -= is  1 ;  although  for  every  value 

of  ^  greater  than  0  the  quantity  is  less  than  1,  yet  the  nearer  x 

approaches  to  0,  the  less  becomes  the  difierence  between  -z 

and  1 ;  and  the  superior  limit  is  0 ;  for  as  x  increases^  the  quan- 
tity becomes  less  and  less,  and  ultimately,  when  x  is  greater 

than  any  assignable  quantity,  the  difierence  between  r 

X  "^  X 

and  0  is  less  than  any  quantity,  and  thus  the  limit  is  zero.  So 
again,  as  the  difference  between  x  and  —1  becomes  less  than 

any  assignable  quantity,  = approaches  to  infinity ;  similarly 

X  -|-  X 

the  inferior  limit  of  tan  x  is  0,  and,  as  x  becomes  ^ ,  the  differ- 
ence  between  tan^  and  infinity  vanishes,  and  infinity  is  the 
limit  of  tan  ^ . 

At 
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Again :  suppose  that  we  have  a  series  of  the  form 

2     3     4  n  +  1 

1'   2'   3' n    ' 

the  number  of  terms  of  which  is  infinite ;  although  the  terms 
become  less  and  less  as  we  proceed  from  left  to  right,  yet  the 
value  of  the  last  term  does  not  approach  to  0  but  to  unity,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  form  of  it ;  unity  then  is  the  limit  of  the 
last  term  of  the  series. 

In  geometry  a  circle  is  the  limit  towards  which  the  perimeter 
of  an  inscribed  polygon  convei^s,  as  the  number  of  sides  is 
infinitely  increased^  and  as  thereby  the  lengths  of  the  sides  be« 
come  infinitesimally  small.  Some  examples  of  finding  limits  will 
be  given  in  the  sequel.  Hence  absolute  zero  is  the  inferior  limit 
of  an  infinitesimal^  and  absolute  infinity  is  the  superior  limit  of 
a  quantity  which  is  greater  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

8.]  The  symbols  by  which  we  shall  represent  an  infinity  and 
an  infinitesimal  are  oo  and  0 :  the  relation  of  which  is,  that  if  a 

represent  a  finite  quantity^  oo  =  ~ ,  and  0  =  — .  We  shall  at- 

tach  a  more  definite  meaning  to  these  relations,  if  we  consider 
a  dividend  to  be  the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient ;  thus 
there  is  no  finite  quantity  which,  when  multiplied  into  an  in- 
finitesimal, will  produce  a  finite  product :  nothing  short  of  an 
infinity  can  do  it ;  and  from  the  illustrations  of  Article  5  it  ap- 
pears that  it  must  be  an  infinity  of  a  particular  kind.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  0  does  not  represent  absolute  zero,  and  that 
00  does  not  express  absolute  infinity. 

If  then  any  finite  numerical  quantity  be  divided  into  any 
number  of  equal  or  unequal  parts,  as  the  case  may  be^  the 
larger  the  number  of  parts  is,  the  smaller  is  each  part;  and  if 
the  number  of  parts  be  infinitely  great,  each  part  is  an  infini- 
tesimal :  and  the  less  the  difierence  is  between  the  number  of 
parts  and  absolute  infinity,  the  less  is  also  the  difierence  be- 
tween each  part  and  absolute  zero.  Suppose  a  to  be  a  finite 
determinate  quantity,  and  to  be  divided  into  x  equal  parts; 

then  each  part  =  -;  and,  if  x  is  infinitely  great,  -  is  an  infini- 

tesimal,  x  and  ~  being  thus  symbols  of  an  infinity  and  an  infi- 
nitesimal, which  mutuaUy  imply  and  are  reciprocal  to  each  other. 
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Suppose  again  -  to  be  diiided  into  x  equal  parts,  then  eadi 

part  is  equal  to  — j ,  and  ^  is  the  number  of  parts  into  which  a 
has  been  divided :  thus  or*  and  -^  severally  represent  an  infinity 

and  an  infinitesimal,  which  are  reciprocal  to  and  mutually  imply 
each  other.    By  similar  and  subsequent  divisions  we  may  find 

x*,  --7, 47**,  —^i  and  therefore  other  infinities  and  infini- 

tesimals  which  are  relative  to  each  other. 

Or  agun,  suppose  t  to  be  an  infinitesimal  element  of  a,  so 
that  a  is  divided  into  -r  equal  parts,  then  -r  is  an  infinity^  and 
is  relative  to  the  infinitesimal  t.    And  again,  suppose  a  to  be 

resolved  into  elements  each  of  which  is  equal  to  i^  then  -z^ 

a    .  * 

is  the  number  of  equal  parts,  and  *7^  is  an  mfinity  which  is 

rdative  to  the  infinitesimal  V ;  similarly  by  subsequent  resolu- 
tions may  other  infinitesimals  and  infinities  i',  -r^^ j»^  — , 

be  formed,  which  mutuaUy  involve  each  other. 

Now  although  generally  infinities  and  infinitesimals  are  sym- 
bolized respectively  by  oo  and  0,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  all  of 
each  kind  are  not  equal ;  not  only  do  infinitesimalB  differ  firom 
absolute  zero,  but  they  may  also  differ  from  each  other :  and  so 
may  infinities  differ  firom  each  other^  and  firom  a  quantity  which 
transcends  every  assignable  quantity,  that  is,  firom  absolute  in- 
finity.   Hence  the  need  of  classifying  such  quantities. 

Auuming  then  the  order  to  depend  on  the  exponent,  it  is 
plain  that  such  order*  must  exist  relatively  to  a  certain  de- 
terminate quantity,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  exponent,  and 
which  we  call  the  bage.    Taking  therefore  jr  to  be  the  base  of 

infinities,  let  ar*,  4^, af^  he  infinities  of  the  second,  third, 

nth  orders;  and  taking  i  to  be  the  base  of  infinitesimals, 

let «',  t^ i^  be  infinitesimals  of  the  second,  third, nth 

orders  respectively.    Similarly  -,  -^, -r  are  infinitesimals 

of  the  first,  second, nth  orders,  if  or  be  the  infinity-base; 

and  -r,  -^, -7^  are  infinities  of  the  first,  second, nth 
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orders^  if  s  be  the  infinitesimal-base :  such  properties  evidently 
involve  each  other,  if  i  and  x  are  so  related  that  ^  =  -r,  or  t  =  - . 

These,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  the  definitions  of  the  orders  of 
infinities  and  infinitesimals.  Similarly,  if  x^  be  the  infinity-base, 

X,  xi,  w^ would  be  infinities  of  the  second,  third,  fourth 

orders;  and  if  t^  be  the  infinitesimal-base,  e^,  i,  i v would 

be  infinitesimals  of  the  second,  third,  fourth  orders  respectively. 
Order  then,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  relative  to  a  certain  base. 
Hence  then  it  appears,  that  there  will  be  a  scale  of  infinities 
and  of  infinitesimals  in  regular  sequence :  such  that  an  infinity 
of  the  nth  order  must  be  infinitely  subdivided  to  produce  an 
infinity  of  the  (n— l)th  order,  and  infinitely  quantupled  to  pro- 
duce one  of  the  (»-hl)th  order:  infinitesimals  also  bear  such 
relations  to  those,  on  either  side  of  them  in  the  scale,  that  they 
are  infinitesimal  parts  of  the  one,  and  the  aggregate  of  an  in- 
finity of  the  other.  Thus,  if  x  be  the  symbol  of  infinity  as 
above,  x^  will  be  the  symbol  of  the  finite  quantity,  and  the 
scale  will  be 

and  if  i  be  the  symbol  of  an  infinitesimal,  i^  will  represent  the 
finite  quantity,  and  the  scale  will  be 

« — fi  •*—*      •^l       i^      •!      i^  ••• 

the  order  in  each  scale  being  a  descending  one.  Hence  also, 
using  the  general  symbols  of  such  infinitesimals  and  infinities, 
viz.  0  and  oo ,  the  scales  become 

0-»,  ...0-a,   0-S   0^   01,   0«,  ...0», 

oo'*,  ...  oc^,     oo\     00®,     oo-\     00-*,  .,,  00-".      ^ 

Thus  then,  although  the  mind  is  incapable  of  forming  adequate 
notions  of  infinities  and  infinitesimals  as  they  were  described  iti 
rough  outline  in  Article  5,  yet^hey  may  be  brought  within  its 
grasp  when  they  are  symbolized  as  above '^.  It  is  true  that 
they  do  not  always  present  themselves  under  the  simple  forms 
herein  investigated ;  but  in  a  subsequent  chapter  methods  will 
be  discussed  for  determining  the  orders  of  the  more  complex 
forms :  and  it  will  then  appear  that  we  can  always  determine 
the  order  of  an  infinity  or  of  an  infinitesimal  relatively  to  a 

^  See  Poisson,  Traits  de  M^nique,  Tome  I,  pp.  14, 16,  2^^  ed.  Paris,  1833. 
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giren  base;  and  we  can  thus  arrange  and  collect  into  groups 
all  those  which  are  of  the  same  order.  Primarily,  the  chief  work 
of  the  Galcttlus  will  be  the  formation  of  subsidiary  infinitesimals 
and  infinities  by  means  of,  and  from,  finite  quantities :  but  ere 
we  enter  on  that  work,  we  must  plainly  state  the  laws  to  which 
such  infinitesimals  and  infinities  are  to  be  subject :  these  laws 
are  of  the  utmost  importance ;  they  are  indeed  the  conditions 
under  which  our  subsidiary  infinitesimals  and  infinities  exist  at 
all ;  to  us,  at  present,  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  are  geome- 
trical or  other  representatives,  or  only  analogues :  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  of  a  nature  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  number.  If  any  one  hesitates  to  accept  the 
following  propositions,  which  I  have  called  Theorems,  but  which 
are  in  fact  axiomatic  statements  of  infinitesimals  and  infinities, 
let  him  bear  in  mind,  that  our  quantities  are  what  they  are  only 
by  virtue  of  these  conditions.  In  all  the  following  Theorems 
the  base  is  assumed  to  be  the  same. 

9.]  Theorem  I. — Infinities  and  infinitesimals,  like  finite 
quantities,  admit  of  being  multiplied  and  divided  by  finite  num- 
bers, and  their  order  is  not  thereby  changed :  but  multiplication 
or  division  by  the  base  or  any  power  of  it  changes  the  order  of 
the  infinity  and  of  the  infinitesimal. 

Thus  30^  and  %x^  are  infinities  of  the  same  order,  and  %  and 

f         .       .     .  * 

-  are  infinitesimals  of  the  same  order ;  «*•  x  ***  =  «"'*'"•,  that  is, 

by  multiplication  of  the  base  raised  to  a  power  the  order  bf  the 
infinitesimal  is  changed. 

Theorem  II. — The  product  of  an  infinity  and  of  an  infinitesi- 
mal of  the  same  order  is  a  finite  number. 

Thus  x*x~5  =  a:   ix-  =  a. 

Theorem  III. — ^The  product  of  an  infinity  and  of  an  infini- 
tesimal of  different  orders  is  an  infinity  or  an  infinitesimal,  ac- 
cording as  the  order  of  the  infinity  is  higher  or  lower  than  that 
of  the  infinitesimal ;  and  the  order  of  the  product  depends  on 
the  difference  of  the  orders  of  the  component  factors. 

Hius  a?'  X  -  =  ax*  \  ^"  X  — -r  =  ax^'^  =  -=— r ,  the  former  or 
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latter  form  being  taken  according  as  n  is  greater  or  less  than 
m,  and  therefore  the  result  accordingly  is  an  infinity  or  an  in- 
finitesimal.    Similarly,  t*  x  -^  =  -tj-  . 


Let  a  and  b  be  two  finite  numbers,  and  thus  let  -7— ,  -rr-  be 


Theorem  IV. — ^The  ratio  to  each  other  of  two  infinities  or 
infinitesimals  of  the  same  order  is  finite. 

±    1 

two  infinities  of  the  same  (viz.  the  nth)  order;  then  their  ratio 
is  a  :  6 ;  similarly,  if  at**,  bi^  be  two  infinitesimals  of  the  nth 
order,  their  ratio  is  a  :  6,  that  is,  the  same  as  before.  This  is 
also  manifest  geometrically.  Let  there  be  two  concentric  circles, 
the  radius  of  one  of  which  is  double  that  of  the  other,  and  in 
them  let  two  regular  polygons  of  the  same  number  of  sides  be 
described ;  each  side  of  the  larger  is  always  double  each  side  of 
the  smaller ;  and  as  this  is  true  whatever  is  the  number  of  the 
sides,  it  is  true  when  the  number  is  infinitely  great ;  in  which 
case  each  side  becomes  infinitesimally  small :  and  if  the  number 
in  both  polygons  is  the  same,  the  sides  are  infinitesimals  of  the 
same  order,  and  bear  to  each  other  the  finite  ratio  of  2  :  1. 

Hence  also  it  follows  that  quantities,  whose  symbolical  form 
is  ^,  are  indeterminate  by  virtue  of  that  form,  and  may  be 

either  infinite,  finite,  or  infinitesimal,  and  that  such  determi- 
nate values  depend  on  the  relation  of  the  order  of  infinitesimal 
in  the  numerator  to  that  in  the  denominator ;  that  is,  if  the 
infinitesimal  in  the  denominator  be  of  a  higher  order  than  that 
in  the  numerator,  the  determinate  value  is  infinite ;  if  the  orders 
are  the  same,  the  value  is  finite ;  and  if  that  in  the  numerator 
is  higher  than  that  in  the  denominator,  the  value  is  infini- 
tesimal. 

Thus  ^^ — ^        =  jr  when  x^a;  but  dividing  out  (a— a?)*, 

the  result  is  ^ -r  =       '    =  00 ,  when  a?  =  a. 

(a -a?)*         0 

Similarly  -rn r  =  t — 7;  >  when  a?  =  1,  =  — ^— ^ — ^  =  -— ; 

^    b(i  —  w)       bxO  '  b  b  * 

J  (a-a?)«      0       ,                       a-x       0      , 
and  — = =•  =  ;r ,  when  ^  =  a,  = =  s-  when  a?  =  a. 
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Similar  results  are  also  manifestly  true  of  infinities  and  their 
diflferent  orders. 

Theorem  Y. — ^The  sum  of  two  infinities  or  infinitesimals  of 
the  same  order  is  the  product  of  the  infinity  or  infinitesimal  by 
the  snm  of  their  coefficients ;  and  the  difference  is  an  infinity  or 
infinitesimal  of  the  same  order,  except  when  the  coefficients  are 
equals  in  which  case  it  is  absolutely  zero. 

Thus  a»*  +  W*  =  (a+i)t»,  at"— W»  =  (fl— i)t%  at"— iit»=sO. 

Theorem  VI. — Since  an  infinitesimal  is  derived  from  a  yinite 
number  by  the  resolution  of  the  finite  number  into  an  infinity 
of  parts,  the  ratio  of  a  finite  number  of  such  infinitesimals  to 
the  original  number,  is  that  of  0  to  1 ;  a  finite  number  there- 
fore of  such  infinitesimal  parts  can  have  no  value  at  all  when 
added  to  a  finite  quantity :  it  must  be  neglected. 

Thus  if  a  and  b  are  finite  numbers,  and  i  be  an  infinitesimal, 
of  such  an  expression  as  a + £i,  the  latter  part  must  be  neglected ; 
bi  has  no  value  at  all  when  added  to  a. 

Theorem  YII. — For  a  similar  reason  a  finite  qaantity  can 
have  no  value  when  added  to  an  infinity,  and  must  therefore  be 
neglected. 

Thus  of  aj?+6,  if  a  is  a  finite  number  and  a?  is  an  infinity, 
the  finite  quantity  b  must  be  neglected,  and  the  expression  is 
equal  to  ax. 

Similarly,  in  expressions  involving  the  sum  or  difference  of 
infinitesimals  of  different  orders  which  have  finite  coefficients, 
all  the  higher  infinitesimals  must  be  neglected,  and  the  lower 
ones  alone  retained.  Thus  let  a  and  b  be  two  finite  quantities, 
and  f **  and  i'*'*'''  two  infinitesimals ;  then 

the  latter  part  of  which  is  equal  to  n  by  Theorem  VI ;  and  there- 

*^  ai»  +  *»"+'■  ==  ai\ 

Similarly,         a+ W-f  ci*-|- ...  +  *i*  =  a. 

And  similarly,  if  an  expression  involves  the  algebraical  sum  of 
infinities  of  various  orders,  whose  coefficients  are  finite,  the  ex- 
pression is  equal  to  the  infinity  of  the  highest  order,  and  all 
the  others,  and  the  finite  quantities,  can  have  no  value,  when 
added  to  it,  and  must  be  neglected. 
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10.]  To  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  above  theorems^  some  examples  are  subjoined : 

Ex.  1.    To  find  the  inferior  and  superior  limits  of 

By  Theorem  YI  the  inferior  limits  of  the  numerator  and  deno- 
minator are  severally  e  and  q,  and  by  Theorem  VII  the  supe- 
rior limits  are  severally  ax^  and  mx^ ;  hence  the  superior  and 

inferior  limits  of  the  fraction  are  severally  —  and  ~ . 

^  m         q 

Ex.  2.   To  find  the  inferior  and  superior  limits  of 

fl  +  ft*" 
If  d?  =  0,  the  inferior  limit  becomes  =■ ;  and  if  ^  =  oo ,  the 

T  j  y  which  is  00  or  0^  according  as  a  is  greater  or  less 
than  b. 

11.]]  If  any  one  idea  or  conception  is  pregnant  with  the 
whole  Calculus^  it  is  that  contained  in  Theorems  YI  and  YII ; 
they  enuntiate  the  essential  properties  of  infinitesimals  and  their 
reciprocal  infinities :  such  as  flow  immediately  from,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  involved  in^  any  adequate  notion  of  such  a  mode  of 
resolution  as  the  Calculus  contemplates ;  were  not  the  proper- 
ties of  infinitesimals  such  as  the  theorems  import,  the  Calculus 
would  not  be  what  it  is :  from  them  it  takes  its  rise^  and  what- 
ever its  genius  be^  such  have  they  imparted  to  it. 

On  inspecting  the  scales  of  infinities  and  infinitesimals  which 
are  given  above,  it  wiU  be  observed  that  the  finite  quantity  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  which  has  0  for  its  exponent :  the 
reason  of  which  by  the  common  law  of  indices  is  manifest  from 
the  examples  given  in  illustration  of  Theorem  lY  of  Article  9 ; 
and  on  the  correctness  of  thus  representing  it  more  will  be  said 
hereafter.  And  it  will  also  be  observed,  that  all  the  symbols  on 
one  side  of  it  represent  infinities,  and  all  on  the  other  infinitesi- 
mals ;  but  it  is  quite  arbitrary  which  grade  shall  be  considered 
finite,  or  the  one  intermediate  to  the  infinite  and  the  infinitesi- 
mal. Borrowing  an  analogy  from  the  senses,  as  explained  above, 
we  make  them  the  test  of  finiteness,  but  such  is  not  necessary ; 
and  doubtless,  were  our  senses  much  more  delicate  than  they 
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are,  we  should  start  from  some  order  lower  than  we  do,  and  call 
tlwt  finite  which  we  now  call  infinitesimal ;  and  if  we  were  living 
amongst  bodies  and  distances  which  were  comparable  with  the 
distances  of  the  fixed  stars  from  the  sun,  they  wonld  doubtless 
be  our  finite  quantities,  and  what  are  now  finite  would  become 
infinitesimal. 

A  pertinent  illustration  of  the  preceding  Theorems  is  found 
in  the  modem  treatises  on  algebraical  geometry.  The  general 
equation  of  the  first  degree  is  assumed  to  be  of  the  form 

A^+By  +  c  =  0, 

where  a,  b  and  c  are  finite  constants ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  of  this  equation  we  meet  with  the  paradoxical  result 
c  =  Oy  where  c  is  not  and  does  not  admit  of  being  zero.  Thus, 
for  instance,  we  may  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  arrive  at 
the  equation  5  =  0;  and  this  equation  is,  whether  for  satisfac- 
tory reasons  or  otherwise  I  will  not  now  inquire,  said  to  repre- 
sent a  straight  line  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  origin.  Now 
we  have  here  the  reason  for  this  seeming  impossibility :  if  c  =  0, 
it  is  implied  that  c  is  one  term  of  an  equation^  the  other  terms 
of  which  are  infinite ;  and  that  in  addition  or  subtraction  with 
them^  the  term  c  must  be  omitted ;  in  other  words,  the  other 
terms  of  the  equation  satisfy  the  equation,  and  the  constant 
term  c  must  be  omitted :  in  order  however  that  the  nature  of 
the  equation  may  not  be  forgotten  or  overlooked,  it  is  left  in 
the  seemingly  paradoxical  form 

0  =  0. 

Thus  if  the  preceding  equation  takes  the  form  c  =  0,  where  c  is 
not  zero,  it  is  implied  that  x  and  y  are  infinite,  and  have  dif- 
ferent signs,  and  that  the  equation  is  satisfied  by  them;  and 
thus  the  equation  represents  a  line  at  an  infinite  distance.  For 
many  cases  of  this  curious  result  I  may  refer  the  reader  to 
Salmon'^s  Conic  Sections,  Dublin,  1855,  8rd  edit.  Art.  64. 

12.]]  Thus  fSeur  we  have  spoken  of  single  symbols,  and  of  their 
properties;  it  is  of  continuous  variables  that  we  shall  treat,  and 
we  shall  not  introduce  discontinuous  ones  without  special  state- 
ment. Now  it  is  plain  that  two  or  more  such  variables  may  be 
combined  with  constants  in  an  equation,  and  may  be  such  that 
a  change  of  value  of  one  may  involve  a  corresponding  change  of 
rahie  of  one  or  more  of  the  others ;  when  this  is  the  case,  suck 
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variables  are  said  to  depend  on^  and  to  be  Junctions  of^  each 
other :  and  the  equation  which  expresses  the  mode  of  depend- 
ence is  said  to  be  r  Junction  of  such  variables. 

If  one  variable  is  involved  in  such  an  expression,  it  is  said  to 
be  a  function  of  one  variable ;  if  two  variables  are  involved,  to 
be  a  function  of  two  variables;  and  so  on.  Thus  siax,  e^, 
log  J?,  \/(a*— a?*),  are  functions  of  one  variable,  viz.  x;  e*^'^\ 
tan  (a^-h  by),  x^  are  functions  of  two  variables,  x  and  y ;  xyz, 
x^-\-y^'\-z^  are  functions  of  three  variables:  similarly  we  may 
have  functions  of  more  variables.  Functions  are  designated  by 
the  symbols  v,J,  (j),  yjr,  &c.  Thus  f(^)  means  a  function  of  one 
variable  x,  combined  or  not  with  constants  as  the  case  may  be ; 
v(x^)  means  a  function  of  x^ ;  (l){x,  y)  symbolizes  a  function  of 
two  variables ;  \lf(Xy  y,z)  a  function  of  three  variables :  thus  these 
functional  symbols  are  general,  and  the  specific  forms  of  them 
are  the  particular  functions  which  arise  from  operations  in  alge- 
bra, trigonometry,  &c.  Thus  if  p(^)  =  cosd7,  f  is  the  general 
symbol  of  an  operation  of  which  cos  is  the  specific  instance ; 
similarly  would  iKax,  log  a?,  c**,  ^/(a*—x^),  be  all  represented 
by  f(^);  and  log(j?+y)  would  be  represented  hyf(x,y). 

Now  as  such  equations  represent  the  mode  of  mutual  inter- 
dependence of  two  or  more  variables  in  their  symbolized  state, 
so  in  their  unsymbolized  state  they  express  the  relation  between, 
and  the  law  of,  certain  causes  and  eficcts.  Suppose  a  mass  of 
metal  to  have  been  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  that 
we  have  to  find  the  temperature  at  any  subsequent  time ;  this 
latter  quantity  will  depend  on  (say)  three  circumstances,  viz. 
the  original  temperature,  the  law  of  radiation  of  heat,  and  the 
length  of  intervening  time.  Moreover  suppose  the  law  of  rela- 
tion of  these  four  circumstances  to  be  known,  (which  it  is,)  and 
it  to  be  possible  to  express  that  law  in  a  symbohcal  form ;  then 
the  equation  of  dependence  will  involve  four  variables,  viz.  the 
original  temperature,  the  time  elapsed,  the  law  of  radiation,  and 
the  present  temperature,  and  thus  will  be  a  function  of  four 
variables ;  but  we  shall  also  say,  that  the  present  temperature  is 
a  function  of  three  other  variables,  and  write  it  as  follows : 

Present  temperature  =  f  (original  temperature,  time,  law  of  radiation). 

Now  it  is  possible  that  any  one  of  the  last  three  variables 
may  vary  without  involving  any  change  of  the  other  two,  in 
which  case  however  the  "  present  temperature'^  must  vary  also ; 
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and  as  a  similar  yariation  of  any  other  of  the  three  may  take 
place,  there  may  be  three  separate  variations  of  it  due  to  the 
separate  variations  of  each  of  the  three  variables  on  which  it 
depends.  On  this  account  it  is  called  a  dependent  variable,  and 
eadi  of  the  others  is  called  an  independent  variable. 

13.]  Functions  are  said  to  be  implicit  and  explicit^  according 
as  they  assume  the  form  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  of  the  last 
Article.  When  by  any  artifice  or  operation^  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  algebraical  solution  of  an  equation,  one  variable  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  all  the  others,  then  it  is  said  to  be  an  explicit  func- 
tion of  them ;  but  when  it  is  not  solved,  and  all  the  variables 
remain  involved  in  one  expression,  then  the  function  is  said  to 
be  implicit.  Thus  the  illustrating  case  of  the  last  Article  will 
be  an  implicit  function  of  four  variables,  if  the  quantities  are 
combined  in  the  form, 

r  (original  temperature,  time,  law  of  radiation^  present  temperature)  =  0 ; 

and  the  present  temperature  becomes  an  explicit  function  of 
three  variables,  if  it  is  written  in  the  form. 

Present  temperature  =  f  (original  temperature,  time,  law  of  radiation). 

Thus  4?*  +  y*— 0^  =  0  is  an  implicit  function  of  two  variables, 
but  y  =  (a*— d»2)*  is  an  explicit  function  of  one  variable,  of 
which  y  is  the  dependent  aud  x  the  independent  variable ;  and 
y=zf(x)  is  the  general  form  of  such  explicit  functions,  and 
'  i^3  y)  =  ^  (c  being  a  constant)  is  the  general  form  of  an  im- 
plicit function  of  two  variables :  and  in  these  forms  x  and  y  are 
called  the  subject*  of  the  functional  symbols  /  and  f.    So  again : 

J?*       y*       r* 

--2+-T2H — j  =  lisan  implicit  function  of  three  variables  of 

the  form  f (x, y^z)=zc;  whereas  z=zc<l j^TsC  >  which 

is  of  the  form  -?=/(<r,y),  is  an  explicit  function  of  two  vari- 
ables.    Implicit  functions  are  often  written  in  the  form, 

t«  =  F  (J7,  y, r, ...)  =  c,  or  =  0, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  terms  dependent  and  independent  variables  have  reference 
to  explicit  functions.  When  functions  are  implicit,  there  are 
no  general  marks  whereby  to  determine  the  variable,  which  may 
first  most  conveniently  change  value. 

E  2 
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14.3  Functions  have  again  been  divided  into  two  classes, 
algebraical  and  transcendental :  the  former  being  those  functions 
which  involve  the  operations  of  addition^  subtraction,  multipli* 
cation,  division,  involution^  and  evolution,  or  the  algebraical  sum 
of  many  such  functions ;  the  latter  those  wherein  the  operations 
symbolized  are  such  as  e',  log^  iv,  sin  x,  sec~^  <r ;  that  is,  where 
they  are  either  exponential,  logarithmic,  or  circular.  This  how- 
ever is  a  division  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose. 

Functions  again  may  be  simple  or  compound;  that  is,  accord- 
ing as  one  or  many  operations,  the  results  of  which  are  the 
functions  in  question,  are  involved.  Thus  y  =  sin  ^,  y  =  loga  sp, 
are  simple  functions  of  a? ;  but  y  =  log  sin  a?,  y  =  c*"***  are  com- 
pound functions;  compound  functions  are  thus  functions  of 
functions. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  if  two  functions  are  repre- 
sented by  the  same  functional  symbol,  they  are  formed  in  the 
same  manner  by  means  of  the  variables  which  they  involve. 

Thus  if  /(a?)  =  sin  x,  f(y)  =  sin  y ;  if  f(af)  =  e^,  /(y)  =  e^. 

15.3  Functions  may  be  either  continuous  or  discontinuous.  A 
continuous  function  is  subject  to  the  two  following  conditions : 

1st.  As  the  variable  gradually  changes,  the  function  must 
gradually  change. 

2nd.  The  law  symbolized  by  the  functional  character  must 
not  abruptly  change. 

When  these  two  conditions  are  not  satisfied,  the  function  is 
discontinuous. 

Thus,  for  instance,  both  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  functions 

y  =  ax-\-b^     y  =  sin  07 ; 

in  which,  as  the  variable  x  changes,  the  value  of  the  function 
also  changes,  but  changes  gradually,  and  there  is  no  abrupt 
passage  from  one  value  to  another;  and  the  law  symbolized  by 
the  functional  character  does  not  change,  but  always  remains 
the  same :  but  if  the  function  were  such  as  to  express  a  line  of 
the  form  in  fig.  1,  so  that  ba  should  be  a  continuous  curve 
drawn  after  some  determinate  law,  but  at  a  the  law  suddenly 
should  change,  and  the  curve,  from  being,  say,  a  circle,  become 
a  straight  line,  then  the  second  of  the  above  conditions  is  not 
satisfied,  and  the  function  is  discontinuous,  a  is  called  a  point 
of  discontinuity.  As  an  instance  of  a  function  of  this  description 
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the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Beplacing  the  circnlar  quanti- 
ties bj  their  exponential  valaes,  it  may  easily  be  proved  that 

8in  (a  -  §) 
cos a-f  cos  (o  +  ^)  4-cos  (o  +  2/3)  +  ...  ad  infin.  = 


2mxK 

a  2 

Suppose  that  a  =  ^  >  then  the  series  becomes 

cosa  +  co8  8a  +  co8  5a+  ...ad  infin.  =  —  ^r— : — : 

zsma 

but  if  a  =  any  multiple  of  ir,  the  sum  of  the  series  assumes  the 

indeterminate  form  ^ ;  hence  we  have  this  remarkable  result, 

each  term  of  the  series  varies  continuously  with  a,  but  the  sum 
of  the  series  varies  discontinuously,  being  always  zero,  except 
when  a  passes  through  some  multiple  of  v,  when  the  sum  of 

the  series  suddenly  and  abruptly  becomes  ^;  that  is,  some  in- 
determinate quantity ;  thus  we  have  a  series  of  points  of  dis- 
continuity. 

It  is  of  continuous  functions  of  continuous  variables  generally 
that  we  shall  treat ;  and  if  discontinuous  functions  are  intro^ 
duced^  they  will  be  considered  only  for  those  values  of  the  vari- 
ables for  which  they  are  continuous. 


16.]  There  are  two  different  modes  of  viewing  such  continu- 
I       ous  functions  and  variables,  both  of  which  will  be  convenient 
,       for  the  future  purposes  of  the  treatise.     Firstly,  suppose  a^i  and 
>^     0^2  to  be  two  definite  values  of  a  variable  number  x,  of  which 
*       ^s  is  the  larger;  and  suppose  the  difference  X2—X1  to  be  finite, 
and  to  be  resolved  into  an  infinite  number  of  equal  parts,  each 
of  which  is  therefore  an  infinitesimal ;  then  the  passage  from 
Xi  to  X2  may  be  made  by  the  successive  addition  of  such  infini- 
tesimal elements,  the  whole  sum  of  which  is  of  course  the  finite 
quantity.     Secondly,  the  idea  of  motion  or  continuous  growth 
may  be  introduced,  and  we  may  conceive  number  to  be  in  a 
gradually  increasing  state ;  and  thus,  if  the  rate  of  increase  be 
finite,  the  increment  due  to  a  finite  time  will  be  finite,  and  that 
due  to  an  infinitesimal  interval  of  time  wiU  be  an  infinitesimal. 
The  former  mode  we  have  hitherto  invariably  considered,  ex- 
cept in  the  illustrations  of  Art.  6,  but  as  we  have  now  to  deduce 
infinitesimals  from  finite  quantities,  and  the  latter  method  is 
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more  convenient  for  that  purpose,  we  shall  apply  it.  Both 
manifestly  lead  to  identical  quantities  and  results ;  for  whereas 
in  the  one  we  consider  a  quantity  during  the  process  of  genera- 
tion, and  the  infinitesimal  elements  as  they  are  successively 
produced ;  so  in  the  other^  we  resolve  the  finite  quantity  when 
generated  into  its  infinitesimal  elements :  in  the  latter  then  we 
arrive  at  the  finite  quantity  from  the  elements,  in  the  former  we 
derive  the  elements  from  the  finite  quantity.  The  latter  idea  is 
the  more  complex^  inasmuch  as  it  involves  motion  and  perhaps 
time,  but  adapts  itself  more  readily  to  mechanical  questions ; 
and  the  former  is  undoubtedly  best  suited  to  geometry.  The 
former  of  these  two  ideas  is  that  on  which  Leibnitz  conducted 
his  investigations;  the  latter  is  for  the  most  part  that  which 
sir  Isaac  Newton  has  embodied  in  the  Principia,  although  some 
of  the  lemmas  involve  the  former. 

Thus  suppose  we  consider  the  arc  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  of 

radius  a ;  its  length  is  -^,  which  if  we  resolve  into  infinitesimal 

elements^  each  element  will  be  the  distance  between  two  con- 
secutive points:  and  the  two  points  will  be  taken  so  near  to- 
gether, that  the  line  joining  them  must  be  considered  straight ; 
«nd  thus  must  the  circle  be  conceived  to  be  made  up  of  an 
infinity  of  infinitesimal  straight  lines^  and  the  tangent  at  any 
point  is  the  line  which  coincides  with  the  straight  line  joining 
the  point  and  its  consecutive  point ;  that  is,  the  tangent  is  the 
element  produced.  In  elementary  treatises  on  conies,  the  tan- 
gent to  a  conic  is  defined  to  be  the  straight  line  passing  through 
two  points  on  a  curve  infinitesimally  near  to  each  other,  and  its 
equation  is  derived  from  this  definition.  Similarly  must  all 
continuous  curves  be  considered  as  composed  of  infinitesimal 
straight  lines,  and  all  surfaces  of  infinitesimal  plane  areas^  and 
all  solids  of  infinitesimal  elements^  and  all  concrete  bodies  as 
made  up  of  infinitesimal  corpuscles.  Or  if  we  consider  the 
quadrant  to  be  generated  by  a  point  moving  according  to  a 
given  law,  and  the  motion  to  be  carried  on  during  a  finite  time^ 
and  the  time  to  be  resolved  into  very  short  instants,  then  the 
space  passed  over  in  one  of  these  instants  is  the  infinitesimal 
increment  of  the  curve ;  and  the  direction  in  which  the  point 
is  moving  at  the  time  of  generating  the  element  is  that  of  the 
tangent  of  the  circle  at  the  point.  In  this  view  points  generate 
lines,  lines  generate  surfaces,  and  surfaces  generate  solids. 
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17.]  Let  us  now  investigate  these  properties  with  greater 
precision,  and  with  reference  to  symbolized  namber;  and  let 
the  first  subjects  of  our  consideration  be  continuous  functions 
of  continuous  variables ;  and  let  us  take  the  simple  case  of  an 
explicit  function  of  one  variable,  of  the  form 

y=/(^);  (1) 

let  us  consider  it  in  two  successive  states,  and  first  at  a  finite 
interval  apart. 

Let  A  be  used  as  an  abbreviation  of  difference,  and  represent 
a  finite  increment  of  a  function  or  of  a  variable;  so  that  a^* 
and  Ay  represent  the  finite  increments  which  x  and  y  receive^ 
and  A/(a?)  represents  the  finite  change  in  /(a?)  due  to  the  finite 
augment  of  the  independent  variable  a; ;  whence  we  have, 

Af{x)  =  A  y  =  /(a?  +  A  d?)  -/(or).  (2) 

Thus  A/(;r)  is  the  quantity  by  which  f(x)  is  increased,  as  the 
variable  on  which  it  depends  is  increased,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  difference  of /(a?). 

Now  suppose  these  increments  to  become  infinitesimal,  in 
which  case  we  shall  use  d^  the  abbreviation  of  differential  or 
small  difference,  to  symbolize  them :  so  that  dx  and  dy  repre* 
sent  the  infinitesimal  increments  which  x  and  y  receive,  and 
^/(^)  the  infinitesimal  increment  which  f(x)  receives,  owing  to 
the  infinitesimal  increment  of  its  independent  variable ;  so  that 
(2)  becomes        ^^^^^  ^  j^  =/(^+dr)-/(^).  (8) 

Thus  df(x)  is  the  infinitesimal  quantity  by  which  f{x)  is  in- 
creased, by  reason  of  the  infinitesimal  increase  of  the  variable 
on  which  it  depends,  and  is  therefore  called  the  differential  of 

As  the  symbols  d  and  a  will  be  employed  throughout  the 
treatise  in  the  meanings  here  assigned  to  them,  let  the  differ- 
ence between  them  be  noticed.  Also  let  it  be  observed,  that 
when  they  are  prefixed  to  a?  or  y  or  /(a?),  they  have  not  the 
effect  of  multiplication :  that  is,  dx  is  not  d  times  x ;  but  their 

*  A«  may  be  negative;  in  which  case  it  might  perhaps  be  more  properly 
called  a  decrement;  but  in  the  following  treatise  we  shall  use  the  words 
augments  and  increments  to  express  the  variations  in  the  values  of  the  vari- 
ables, whether  such  variations  cause  them  to  increase  or  decrease. 


■ 

/ 
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power  is  that  of  an  operation  performed  on  the  subject  to  which 
they  are  prefixed :  thus  dx  is  the  differential  of  x,  the  infinitesi- 
mal increment  of  x,  or  the  infinitesimal  quantity  by  which  x 
grows:  so  c^^)  is  the  infinitesimal  increment  o(f{x)  when  x 
has  been  increased  by  the  infinitesimal  quantity  dx. 

From  the  form  (3),  which  the  most  convenient  mode  of  de- 
termining such  infinitesimal  increments  takes^  has  the  name 
"  Differential  Calculus^'  arisen. 

The  operation  of  determining  the  values  of  the  differentials 
of  the  functions  due  to  the  differential  increase  of  the  variable 
is  called  Differentiation,  and  is  the  first  work  of  the  Calculus ; 
and  we  are  said  to  differentiate  the  function  with  respect  to  that 
variable,  owing  to  the  change  of  which  the  function  changes. 
Hereby  the  materials  will  be  formed,  which  are  subject  to  the 
axioms  previously  enuntiated,  and  the  other  laws  of  which  will 
be  subsequently  developed.  We  shall  generally  differentiate 
directly  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  symbols  than 
those  introduced  above^  but  sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  put 
the  result  in  the  following  form. 

18.]]  Since  the  left-hand  member  of  equation  (3)  is  an  infini- 
tesimal of,  say^  a  first  order,  the  right-hand  member  must  be 
an  infinitesimal  of  the  same  order ;  an  infinitesimal  must  there- 
fore be  a  factor  of  it.  But  the  only  infinitesimal  that  it  in- 
volves is  dx,  therefore  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  dx  will 
be  the  factor ;  the  presumption  however  must  be  verified  by  sub- 
sequent investigations.    Dividing  both  sides  by  dx^  we  have 

di  _  d.f{x)  ^  f{x^dx)-^f{x) 
dx         dx  dx  ^ 

of  which  the  last  member  is  of  the  form  ~,  but  will  be  a  finite 

quantity,  if  our  presumption  is  correct.    Let  us  represent  it  by 
/'(a?),  so  that 

,-.     rfy  =  rf./(a?)  = /'(a?)  <£r :  (5) 
and  therefore  from  (3), 

/'(a?)  dx  =f{x^■  dx)  -f(x).  (6) 

f'(x)  is  called  the  derived  function  oi  f{x),  and  represents  the 
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ratio  of  tbe  differential  of  the  fimction  to  the  differential  of  the 
▼ariable;  and  therefore  if  it  is  known^  the  absolute  change  of 
ike  fimction  doe  to  the  diange  of  the  Tariable  is  also  known. 
Also  fix)  is  called  ike  differenHal  eoefideni,  because  it  is  the 
eoeflicient  of  d!r  in  the  equation  d,f(»)  s  f\w)  dap ;  and  f'(w)  da 
is  by  (6)  the  excess  of  the  function  when  its  subject  variable  is 
infinitesimally  increased  over  its  value  when  the  subject  is  not 
increased. 

It  is  also  manifest,  that  generally 


AX 


(7) 


when  B  is  some  residual  quantity^  which  must  be  neglected 
when  AX  becomes  dx. 

The  process  by  which  derived  functions  are  determined  is 
called  Derivation :  and  evidently  by  it  a  function  becomes  the 
parent  of  some  other  function.  On  this  principle  Lagrange, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, has  constructed  his  works  on  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus, 
via.  "  Th&>rie  des  Fonctions  Analytiques,''  and  its  sequel  '^  Le- 
^ns  snr  le  Calcul  des  Fonctions.''  It  is  however  beside  my 
present  purpose  to  unfold  the  process^  because  it  is  so  different 
to  that  which  I  have  made  fundamental ;  and  it  is  impossible 
adequatdy  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  the  preceding  principles 
are  preferred,  because  fuUy  to  do  so  requires  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  Calculus.  On  the  latter  subject  however  a  few  words  are 
said  in  the  Preface. 

19,]  Similarly^  in  considering  a  function  of  many  variables^ 
euch  as  x 

we  shall  use  a  and  d  to  symbolise  respectively  finite  and  in- 
finitesimal changes :  so  that  au,  ax,  Ay, ...  represent  finite,  and 
du,  dxy  dy,dz ..,  infinitesimal  quantities ;  wherefore 

All  =  r(x-^  AX,  y  -{-Ayy  ...)  —  ¥  (x,y, ...)  (8) 

du^¥{X'\-dx,y-\-dy,Z'\-dz,...)  —  w(x^y,z^...).  (9) 

It  i^  however,  more  convenient  to  reserve  tbe  complete  inquiry 
into  the  variations  of  functions  of  many  variables  for  a  later 
part  of  our  treatise. 

FBICB,  YOL.  I.  r 
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20.]  Hence  we  may  describe  the  Differential  Calculus  as 
follows : 

The  Differential  Calculus  is  a  general  method  and  system  of 
rules  by  which  are  determined  the  corresponding  changes  of 
functions  and  variables^  when  the  variations  of  the  variables 
are  infinitesimal ;  and  the  code  of  laws  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject^ and  conformably  to  which  they  may  be  applied  to  ques- 
tions of  Oeometry  and  Physics. 

Before  however  we  proceed  ^o  give  either  general  rules  for 
the  differentiation  of  functions,  or  to  illustrate  the  process  by 
particular  examples,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  values  of 
two  functions  for  certain  values  of  the  variables^  which  will  be 
frequently  applied  hereafter. 


Section  2. — Fundamental  Lemmas  of  the  Infiniterimal  Calctdus, 

21.]  Lemma  I.  To  evaluate  (1  +  ^)'^  when  ^  is  an  infini* 
tesimal. 

By  the  Binomial  Theorem 

(l-|-4?)«  =  1  +  »M?  +  — Y2 — ^  + 12"8 «^  +•••; 

let  n  =:  -  y 

Of 

"^■''^"''Ta"^       15:8       ■''•*• 

Let  X  be  some  small  positive  firactional  number;  then  it  is 
plain  that  each  factor  in  the  numerators  of  the  several  terms  of 
the  series  is  less  than  1 ;  and  therefore,  no  term  being  negative, 
the  whole  series  is  greater  than  its  first  two  terras,  that  is,  is 
greater  than  2.    Also  since 

each  term  of  this  after  the  second  is  greater  than  the  corre- 
sponding term  in  the  series  above,  and  therefore  the  whole  series 
is  greater ;  and  therefore,  when  a^  is  a  small  positive  fractional 

number,  (l  +  o?)^  is  equal  to  some  number  greater  then  2  and 
less  than  3. 
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Let  ^  be  an  infinitesiinal,  and  thus  be  symbolized  by  0,  in 
which  case  by  yirtue  of  Theorem  VI,  Art.  9^  we  have 

(l  +  0)*=l+l  +  ^  +  jlg  +  j^  +  ^^  +  ... 

which  most  be  summed  arithmetically  as  follows : 

1  =1 

1  =       lOOOOOOO 

1 


1.2 

1 
1.2.3 

1 
1.2.8.4 

1 
1.2... 4.5 

1 
1.2...5.6 

1 
1.2...6.7 

1 
1.2... 7.8 

1 


=      -soooooo 


1666666 


=        -0416666 


=r        0088883 


=        0013888 


=         0001984 


=         0000248 


•  •••I 


whence  by  addition  we  have 

1+1+1^  +  1^  +  .-.       =      2-7182818 

which  is  the  correct  snm  of  the  series  to  seven  places  of  deci- 
mals. This  arithmetical  number,  which  is  incommensurable'*^ 
with  any  digit  of  the  decimal  scale  of  notation,  and  which  is 
identical  with  the  base  of  the  Napierian  logarithms,  is  sym- 
bolized by  e;  so  that  we  have 

_i 

(1  +  ar)*  ==  2.7182818 

=  e,  (10) 

when  d?  is  an  infinitesimal ;  and  wherever  e  is  met  with  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  it  is  used  as  the  symbol  for  this  arith- 
metical quantity. 

Again,  if  w  were  a  small  negative  fractional  quantity,  then 

*  Peacock's  Algebra,  Vol.  I,  Art.  203,  Cambridge,  1842. 
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1  -f  ;r  is  a  positive  quantity  less  than  1 ;  let  1  +  a?  s=  ^ ,  where 

z  is  a  small  positive  quantity  less  than  1,  and  becomes  infini- 
tesimal simultaneously  with  x ;  then 

which^  when  z  is  infinitesimal^  becomes  e  by  the  fonner  part  of 
the  Lemma. 

Hence  we  condnde  that  when  a?  is  a  small  positive  or  nega- 

tive  quantity,  approximating  to  0,  (1  +  x)*  approximates  to  the 
value  e\  that  is,  differs  from  e  by  a  quantity  less  than  any 
assignable  quantity,  when  x  diminishes  without  limit ;  that  is» 

when  X  is  an  infinitesimal,  (1  -f  x)*  =  e. 

Corollary  I.    Hence,  taking  Napierian  logarithms  of  both 
sides  of  the  last  equation, 

-loge(l  +  ar)  =  log,tf  =  1; 

X 

•  •     log«  (1  +  ^)  =  ^9  when  ^  is  an  infinitesimal.        (11) 
CoR.  II.    And  taking  logarithms  to  the  base  a,  we  have 

-;l0ga(l-f  ^)=   logaC, 

X 

,  by  the  theory  of  logarithms ; 


lo&a 

X 

•'•     loga(l  +  ar)  =  f ,  when  x  is  infinitesimal.     (12) 

log«a 

CoR.  III.  As  the  above  determination  of  the  value  of  e  is 
independent  of  any  previously-expanded  logarithmic  series,  it  is 
well  to  shew  how  other  results  follow  from  it. 


{(1  +  ^)'}*'=  (l+;r) 


X 


""  ^^^^       1.2      ^  1.2.3  "^•• 


Let  X  be  infinitesimal,  whence 


Again,  since 


y^        y^ 

*' =  ^+y+ 0  +  0:8  + ••• 


expanding  both  sides  we  have 
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^"^1"^     1.2     "^         TSS         "^'•' 

eaneeDmg  the  muts^  diyiding  through  by  jr,  makmg  y  infinitesi- 
nml,  and  equating  the  finite  terms,  we  have 

logg(l-hg)  ^  X       a^      sfi 

AnS  4*8  4*4 

.'.       10ge(l  +  X)  =  ^-■j-'^T  ""T"^  ••• 

22.]  Lemma  II.  To  prove  that  tan  x^  x,  and  sin  x  may  be 
used  indifferently  for  each  other,  when  dr  is  an  infinitesimal  arCj 
and  the  radius  is  finite. 

Let  AP  (see  fig.  2)  be  the  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  =  1, 
and  let  the  arc  at  =z  x,  x  being  the  circular  measure  of  the 
angle  pca;  let  at  be  the  tangent  and  pm  the  sine  of  the  arc. 
At  p  draw  a  tangent  to  the  drde^  vii.  pi<,  and  draw  the  other 
lines  as  in  the  figure;  then,  since  tpt^  is  a  right  angle,  tt^  is 
greater  than  i.T',         .      ^,>^^+,.,. 

and  because  two  indes  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the  third, 

Rt'-f  t's  >  as; 

.'.     i fortiori  at>ar+rs  +  sp: 

and  similarly,  if  tangents  are  drawn  to  the  arc  at  points  between 
A  and  Q  and  q  and  p,  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  sum  of  all  the 
lines  similar  to  sr  is  less  than  at;  but  the  limit  of  all  such 
lines  is  the  circular  arc ;  therefore  at  is  greater  than  the  arc. 

Again,  the  chord  ap  is  greater  than  pm,  which  is  the  sine  of 
X,  and  PQ-f  qa  is  greater  than  ap  ;  therefore 

PQ  +  QA  >pm: 

and,  drawing  other  chords  firom  a  and  p  to  intermediate  points 
on  the  arcs,  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  sum  of  such  chords  is 
greater  than  the  chord  ap,  and  therefore,  i  fortiori,  than  pm  ; 
and  as  the  arc  ap  is  the  limit  of  all  such  chords,  it  follows  that 
it  is  greater  than  the  sine  pm.  Therefore  the  arc  is  less  than 
its  tangent  and  greater  than  its  sine. 

Again,  bearing  in  mind  that  cos  x  by  its  definition  =  1,  when 
« is  an  infinitesimal,  we  have 
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7 =  COS  a?  =  1,  when  a?  is  an  infinitesimal : 

tan^ 

whence  it  follows  that  sin  a?  =  tan  x,  when  x  is  an  infinitesimal ; 
and  since  x  is,  as  above  shewn,  always  intermediate  to  these,  it 
is  clear  that  all  three  are  eqaal  to^  and  therefore  may  be  used 
indifferently  for^  each  other. 

Hence,  when  ^  is  an  infinitesimal, 

sin  ^  =  0?  =  tan  x ;  (13) 

which  proposition  is  frequently  expressed  in  the  form, 

The  limiting  ratio  of  the  sine^  the  arc,  and  the  tangent  is  that 
of  equality. 

This  result  is  also  involved  in  the  former  Lemma.    The  ex- 
ponential value  of  the  sine  gives  us. 


vmx  =. 


g-ar-v/^l 


2>y^ 

To  evaluate  e**'*^!— 1,  when  ^  is  an  infinitesimal ; 

let        e«*^^i-l  =  z, 
80  that  X  and  z  are  simultaneously  infinitesimal ; 

.-.     e»*^^^=  l  +  jzr, 

and     2^>/— 1  =  log«(H-^) 


=  ss, 


when  j?  is  an  infinitesimal,  by  Cor.  I,  Lemma  I. 
Hence  ea*vcr_i  _.  2x^/^i 

Zx'/^e'*'^ 


sind?  = 


2v^=l 


=  xe'*"^^ 


=  X, 


when  X  is  an  infinitesimal. 
Hence  also  it  follows  that 

tana?  =  '  := 7=  =  X,  when  x  is  an  infinitesimal. 

CoE.  I.    When  j?  is  an  infinitesimal,  chord  x=:x, 

X 

For  since  ch  a?  =  2  sin  ^  > 
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and  by  Lemma  11^  sin^  =  ^,  when  or  is  an  infiniteaimal, 

X 

.-.     cb  ^  =  2  g  =  d^y  wben  ;r  is  an  infinitesimal : 

that  is,  the  chord  of  an  infinitesimal  arc  is  equal  to  the  arc ; 
which  is  the  Yllth  Lemma  of  the  first  Section  of  Book  I  of 
Newton's  Frincipia. 

CoR.  II.   Hence  also^  if  a?  is  infinitesimal^ 

sin""^a?  =  a?  =  tan~^a? :  (14) 

that  is,  the  sine  and  the  tangent  may  be  used  indifferently  for 
the  arc,  when  the  arc  is  infinitesimal. 

23.]  Although  it  may  be  beside  our  defined  path,  yet  it  is 
worth  while  to  shew,  that  the  arc  and  the  sine  are  equal,  when 
the  arc  is  infinitesimal,  only  by  omitting  terms  of  a  higher 
order,  and  which  fMut  be  neglected  in  accordance  with  Theo- 
rem VI,  Art.  9. 

Assuming  the  validity  of  the  trigonometrical  proof  of  the 
series,  ^  ^ 


sm  a?  =  ^  —  r^To  H- 


1.2.8  ^  1.2.8.4.5        •• 

if  ^  is  an  infinitesimal,  afi^  x^^ ...  must  be  neglected  as  they  are 
algebraicaUy  added  to  x,  and  we  hare 

sin  X  -ss.  X* 
Also  since 

versed-sine  of  a?  =  1  —  cos  x 


"■  ^      r      1.2  "^  1.2.8.4  "^•- J 


J?*  x^ 


1.2       1.2.8.4 


+  ... 


it  follows  by  reason  of  Theorem  VI,  Article  9,  that,  if  iT  is  in- 
finitesimal, • 

X* 

versin  a?  =  -^ ; 

and  therefore,  if  the  arc  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  first  order, 
the  versed-sine  of  it  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order.  The 
geometrical  proof  of  this  truth  is  so  manifest,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  do  more  than  to  suggest  it  to  the  student.  . 
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Section  8. — Examples  of  the  Infinitesimal  method. 

24.]  The  principles  above  explained  are  sufficient  for  a  va- 
riety of  problems ;  examples  of  which  are  subjoined,  to  give  the 
student  an  insight  into  the  kind  of  processes  which  he  has  to 
perform. 

Ex.  1.  To  differentiate  ic\  that  is,  to  determine  the  change 
of  x^  due  to  an  infinitesimal  change  of  value  of  x. 

Let  y  =  x^y 

.'.    y+Ay  =  (x-^Ax)^, 

.-.     Ay  =  (iP-fAa?)*— J?* 

=  2^Aa?+(A^)*; 

and  therefore,  taking  differentials  instead  of  differences, 

dy  =  d,x^  =  2xdx^ 

omitting  the  term  (dx)\  which  can  have  no  value,  because  it  is 
an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order,  and  added  to  one  of  the 
first  order. 

Hence  ^  =  2^?,  and  therefore  if,  in  accordance  with  the 

notation  of  derived  functions, 

fW  =  ^\ 

^^f(x)^2x; 

which  result,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  as  will  be  shewn 
hereafter,  justifies  the  presumption  of  Article  18,  that  the  ratio 
of  the  infinitesimal  variation  of  f(x)  to  that  of  a^  is  a  finite 
quantity. 
The  above  process  may  thus  be  explained  geometricaUy : 
Let  X  represent  the  straight  line  af^  fig.  8 ;  and  suppose  ap 
to  be  increased  by  pq,  which  is  represented  by  ax;  then  firom 
the  figure  it  is  plain  that  the  square  is  increased  by  the  rectan- 
gles DB,  BQ,  and  the  square  br,  the  values  of  which  are  x  x  ax, 
XX  AX,  (ax)^;  whence 

Ay  =  A.X^  szZxAX-^-iAX)^. 

Now  let  PQ  be  infinitesimal,  that  is,  let  ax  become  dx,  whereby 
also  Ay  becomes  dy,  and  we  have 

dy  =5  d.x*  =s  2xdx  +  {dx)^; 

but  (dx)^  must  be  omitted  for  the  following  reason :  x  dx  sym- 
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bolizefl  approximately  a  straight  line,  of  which  the  length  is  x^ 
and  the  breadth,  if  one  may  so  speak,  is  dx ;  but  {dx)^  repre- 
sents a  square  whose  side  is  dx ;  and  as  d!^^  is  an  infinitesimal, 
its  square  is  a  point,  and  as  it  will  require  an  infinity  of  such 
points  to  make  a  straight  line,  and  as  the  coefi&cient  of  (dx)^  is 
not  infinity,  we  must  neglect  it ;  that  is,  in  calculating  the  en- 
lai^ement  of  the  square  due  to  the  enlargement  of  a  side,  we 
take  account  of  the  infinitely  narrow  rectangles  which  adjoin 
the  sides,  but  must  neglect  the  small  point  which  is  required  to 
complete  the  square,  and  which  is  situated  at  one  of  the  angles, 
as  at  B,  and  no  error  is  committed  by  our  so  doing.  Or,  if  we 
introduce  the  idea  of  motion,  the  enlargement  of  the  square  is 
due  to  the  moving  forwards  of  the  two  sides  pb  and  cb,  and 
the  rectangles  by  which  the  square  is  increased  are  the  several 
spaces  passed  over  by  the  sides,  which  are  the  spaces  contained 
between  the  lines  before  and  after  the  motion;  and  as  the 
spaces  through  which  the  lines  have  passed  are  very  small,  the 
lines  being  considered  to  be  in  two  immediately  successive 
positions,  the  small  element  at  b  becomes  a  point,  and,  as  we 
have  not  an  infinity  of  such  points,  the  accuracy  of  our  result 
is  not  destroyed  by  neglecting  this  small  quantity ;  and  there- 
fore, again,  the  increase  of  the  square  due  to  the  infinitesimal 
increase  of  the  side  is  2x  dx. 

^     ^    ^     ..^        ...  X 


Let 


'^  {a»-h^}*' 

h                •/  

X 

t                y  — 

{a»-|-a^}*' 

.'.    y-fAy 

X  +  AX 

a?-f-Aj? 

X 

_  (X'^Ax){a^-\-a/^}^  —  x{a^'\'a^-\'2xAX  +  iAx)^}^ 
""  {aa-f««}*{a»-f(.r  +  A;r)»}* 

and  expanding  the  second  member  of  the  numerator  by  the 
Binomial  Theorem,  and  neglecting  the  terms  involving  the 
square  and  higher  powers  of  a  a?,  which  will  become  infinitesi- 
mals of  an  order  to  be  omitted,  we  have 

PRICE,  VOL.  !•  o 
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a*  A  J? 

whence,  taking  differentials^  and  omitting  dx^  where  it  is  added 
to  the  finite  quantity  x,  we  have 

a*  dx  dy  a* 


rfy  = 


{a^+x^]i'  ''     d^       {a^  +  aJS}!' 


and  therefore,  if  /(.r)  = 7 ,  f\x)  = 


Ex.  3.   To  differentiate  -/-=- . 


Ay  = 


gX+Ax  gj 


c'+^  +  l       e*  +  l 

gx+A*  (c«+i)  ^  e*  (c*+^-f  1) 


(gX+Ax_^l)(gX_|.l) 

to  evaluate  e^— 1,  when  ax  becomes  an  infinitesimal  dx\ 

let  e^— 1  =  z, 

so  that  A^  and  z  are  simultaneously  infinitesimal ; 

.-.     6^=1  +  ^,  AO?  =  log.  (1 4- 2r), 

.-.     dx  =i  Zf  by  Oor.  I,  Lemma  I ; 
.-.     e^— 1  =  (ir; 

replacing  therefore  6^—1  by  its  equivalent  in  the  above  equa- 
tion, and  omitting  dx  when  added  to  the  finite  quantity  x,  we 

^^'^  ^  e'dx 

If  therefore 


e'  +  l'  "'  '  '       {e*+\}*' 
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Ex.  4.    To  differentiate  cosar  ain  2x. 

Let  y  =  co%x  sin  2jf, 

.•.     y  +  Ay  =  cos{X'\-Ax)  8in2(.r-i^Adr); 

Ay  =  cos(ar-f  Aa;)  8in2(ar  +  Aar)  — co8^8in2j7 

=  (co8j?co8A;r— sin^rsinAjr)  (8in2^co82A2^+co82a?8in2A^) 

— cos  0?  sin  207; 

and  taking  differentials  instead  of  differences,  and  therefore  by 
reason  of  Lemma  II  replacing  the  sine  of  an  infinitesimal  arc 
by  the  arc  itself^  and  the  cosine  by  unity,  we  have 

dy  =  (cos^— (£r  sinj?)  (8in2^4  2££r  co82jr)  — co8a?sin2j', 

dy  =  2da^  cos^  co82<r  — dlr  sin  a?  8in2j7, 

omitting,  as  is  necessary,  the  term  involving  (cto)'.    If  therefore 

f{x)  =  cos  ar  sin  2^,      /'(4?)  =  2  cos  j?  cos  2a^ — sin  j;  sin  2x. 

The  above  examples  are  instances  of  differentiating  from  first 
principles. 

Ex.  5.  To  determine  the  perimeter  and  the  area  of  a  circle  of 
given  radius. 

As  in  this  and  the  two  following  examples,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  whole  work,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  no- 
tion of  the  relation  between  circular  and  gradual  (that  is,  by 
degrees)  measures  of  angles,  I  propose  once  for  all  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject. 

In  Eudid,  Book  VI,  Prop.  XXXIII,  it  is  proved  that  in  the 
same  circle,  or  in  equal  circles,  angles  at  the  centre  have  the 
same  ratio  which  the  arcs  on  which  they  stand  have  to  each 
other :  hence  we  conclude  that  in  the  same  circle,  or  in  equal 
circles,  the  arcs  vary  as  the  angles  which  they  subtend  at  the 
centre. 

Also  let  us  suppose  in  two  circles  of  unequal  radii,  which  we 
will  assume  to  be  concentric,  although  this  assumption  is  un- 
necessary, two  regular  polygons  of  the  same  number  of  sides  to 
be  inscribed ;  then  the  perimeters  of  these  polygons  evidently 
vary  as  the  radii  of  the  circles.  Let  the  number  of  the  sides  be 
infinitely  increased,  so  that  each  side  becomes  a  straight  line  of 
infinitesimal  length :  the  lengths  of  these  sides  evidently  still 
vary  as  the  radii;  for  the  infinite  increase  in  the  number  of 
these  sides,  and  thereby  the  infinitesimal  diminution  of  the 
lengths  of  the  sides,  does  not  change  this  ratio.     But  when  the 

O  2 
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number  of  the  sides  is  infinite,  the  polygon  becomes  a  circle^ 
and  its  perimeter  becomes  the  circumference  of  the  circle;  so 
that  by  this  method  we  infer  that  the  perimeters  of  circles  vary 
as  their  radii.  The  same  relation  is  also  true  of  any  parts  of 
the  perimeters ;  and  therefore  of  two  concentric  circles  the  arcs 
subtending  the  same  angle  at  the  common  centre  vary  as  the 
radii  of  the  circles.  If  therefore  we  combine  this  result  with 
the  preceding,  we  have  the  following  proposition : 

The  circular  arcs  subtending  different  angles  with  different 
radii  vary  conjointly  as  the  angles  and  the  radii  of  the  arcs. 

Let  9,  r,  6  be  the  symbols  representing  an  arc,  a  radius,  and 
the  subtended  angle;  these  symbols  expressing  numbers;  the 
length-unit  of  the  radius  aud  arc  being  the  same,  and  the  angle- 
unit  being  at  present  undetermined.  Let  A  be  a  coefficient  of 
variation.  So  that  the  preceding  proposition  expressed  mathe- 
maticaUy  is  ^  ^  j,^^^ 

But  k  is  undetermined ;  to  determine  it,  lei  us  assume  the  unit- 
angle  to  be  thaty  the  subtending  arc  of  which  is  equal  to  the  radius ; 
let  the  importance  of  this  assumption  be  noted.  Then  in  the 
preceding  equation  ^  =  1,  when  «  =  r;  and  therefore  i=rl ;  and 

*  =  r^,  (15) 

and  ^  =  -.  (16) 

r 

Now  a  right-angle  is  a  quantity  independent  of  any  arbitrary 
assumption.  In  ordinary  trigonometry  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  divide  it  into  90  equal  parts  or  angles,  each  of  which 
is  called  a  degree :  this  indeed  is  the  definition  of  a  degree. 

Here  then  are  two  different  unit-angles.  The  latter  is  much 
more  arbitrary  than  the  former ;  we  might  divide  a  right  angle 
into  100  or  into  any  other  number  of  equal  parts,  if  such  a 
division  were  more  convenient  than  that  into  90  equal  parts. 
But  the  principle  of  the  former  is  founded  on  certain  geometri- 
cal properties  of  the  circle.  Thus  then  we  have,  what  we  will 
call  technically,  the  unit-angle^  and  a  degree.  A  question  arises, 
what  relation  exists  between  these  angles?  can  the  relation  be 
expressed  by  a  fraction  ?  or  by  any  other  number  ?  We  reply,  no ; 
no  number  commensurable  with  our  scale  can  express  it.  We 
may  roughly  get  a  notion  of  the  relation  in  the  following  way : 

The  unit-angle  is  that  of  which  the  subtending  arc  is  equal 
to  the  radius :  now  the  chord  of  60  degrees  is  equal  to  the  ra- 
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diu8 ;  and  the  chord  is  less  than  the  arc :  so  that  the  unit-angle 
is  less  than  60^;  it  altimately  results  that  the  unit-angle  is 
57.29578 ...  degrees.  Let  us  however  assume  the  number  which 
gives  the  ratio  of  two  right  angles  to  the  unit-angle  to  be  repre- 
sented by  ir:  so  that  -a  is  the  number  of  times  the  unit-angle  is 
contained  in  two  right  angles.     Thus  if  e  represents  the  unit- 

*°S^®'  TT  X  e  =  180°.  (17) 

The  numerical  value  of  ^  (to  five  places  of  decimals)  is  3.14159... 

and  the  fraction  which  most  conveniently^  although  of  course  not 

355 
correctly,  represents  it  is  j^ ;  the  number  is  however  incom- 
mensurable, and  has  actually  been  calculated  within  the  last  four 
years  by  Mr.  Shanks  of  Houghton  le  Spring  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  to  the  astonishing  number  of  607  places  of  decimals. 
Let  the  reader  therefore  be  careful  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol  ir :  it  is  a  number,  and  a  number  only.  By  some  authors 
it  has  been  used  as  equivalent  to  two  right  angles  or  180°: 
such  an  use  is  incorrect  as  to  form;  and  although  commonly 
used  can  be  justified  only  by  understanding  it  to  be  the  coefS- 
dent  of  e,  which  is  the  unit-angle ;  and  thus  makes  the  quantity 
7  e  to  be  a  concrete  angle. 

Li  the  same  way  I  would  observe,  that  when  the  sjrmbol  x  or 
$  is  used  for  an  angle  the  symbol  is  a  number,  and  implies  that 
X  times  or  6  times  the  unit-angle  is  taken. 

One  other  remark  must  be  made ;  the  sine,  cosine,  tangent, 
&c.  are  affections  of  angles,  and  not  of  circular  arcs :  but  since 
by  the  preceding  equation  «  =  ^,  if  r  =  1 ;  the  trigonometrical 
functions  become  affections  of  arcs  of  a  circle,  if  the  radius  is 
unity :  and  thus  if  j?  is  an  arc,  sin  x,  tan  x,  &c.  are  intelligible. 

Now  to  return  to  our  problem :  let  a  en,  fig.  4,  be  the  circle, 
of  which  let  the  radius  be  a ;  take  o  the  centre,  and  let  the 
angle  aoc  be  the  nth  part  of  four  right  angles,  and  ac  be  the 
side  of  a  regular  polygon  of  n  sides  inscribed  in  the  circle ;  and 
make  a  construction  such  as  is  represented  in  the  figure. 

Then  if  2ir  is  the  symbol  for  four  right  angles, 

2tT  ^  IT 

AOC  =  — ,    and  aob  =  -: 
n  n 

.*.     AB=:asm-,     OB  =  acoB-: 

n  n 

.*.    the  perimeter  of  the  polygon  =  n.AC  =  2n,AB  =  2na  sin  - ; 
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the  area  of  the  polygon  =  n  x  area  of  triangle  oac  =  n.AB.OB 

=  nar  8in  -  cos  - . 
n       n 

Now  when  the  number  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  is  infinitely 
increased,  the  perimeter  and  the  area  coincide  respectively  with 

the  perimeter  and  the  area  of  a  circle ;  in  which  case  -  becomes 

an  infinitesimal  angle,  and  its  sine  must  be  replaced  by  the  arc 
to  the  radius  unity,  and  its  cosine  by  unity.     Hence  we  have 

IT 

Perimeter  of  circle  =  2«a-  =  2wa: 

n 

Area  of  circle  =    nd^  -  =  ira*. 

n 

Ex.  6.  To  determine  the  convex  surface  and  content  of  a 
right  circular  cone. 

Let  A,  fig.  5,  be  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  c  be  the  centre 

of  its  circular  base ;  let  ac  =  a,  cb  =  by  ai^d  let  pq  be  a  side  of 

a  regular  polygon  of  n  sides  circumscribing  the  circular  base, 

2ff 
so  that  FCQ  =  — ;  whence  it  is  plain  that 

n  ^ 

IT 

PQ  =  2pb  =  24  tan-. 

n 

Therefore  the  area  of  the  triangle  apq  =  ab  x  bp 

=  {a2-}-A*}iAtan-; 

therefore  the  whole  convex  area  of  the  circumscribed  pyramid  of 

n  sides,  each  of  which  is  similar  to  apq,  =  nil  a* +  6*}*  tan-. 

n 

But  when  n  is  infinitely  increased^  the  surface  of  the  pyramid 

coincides  with  the  convex  surface  of  the  cone,  and  replacing 

IT  TT 

tan  -  by  -  in  accordance  with  Lemma  II.  we  have 
n       n 

Convex  surface  of  cone  =  nb  ia^-{  A^}*- 

'    n 

that  is,  the  convex  surface  of  a  cone  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  slant  side  by  the  semi-circumference  of  the  base. 

This  proposition  may  also  be  arrived  at  by  the  following  pro- 
cess. If  the  convex  surface  is  developed  into  a  plane  surface, 
and  it  is  clearly  capable  of  such  developement^  it  becomes  a 
sector  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  centre  is  the  vertex  of  the  cone. 
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the  length  of  the  arc  is  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the 
cone,  and  the  radius  is  the  slant  side  of  the  cone.  And  as  the 
sector  may  be  resolved  into  infinitesimal  triangles  with  a  com- 
mon vertex^  and  all  of  the  same  altitude;  so  the  area  of  it  is 
equal  to  half  the  rectangle  of  which  two  adjacent  sides  are  the 
radius  of  the  circle  and  the  length  of  the  containing  arc :  and 
thus  as  the  containing  arc  =  21^6,  and  the  radius=  (a^  +  6^)^^ 

the  convex  surface  of  the  cone  =  irA(a*-f  6*)*. 
As  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  cone  =  irb^,  the  whole  surface 

Again,  by  EucUd  XII,  7,  the  content  of  the  pyramid  afqc 
is  one-third  of  that  of  the  prism  of  the  same  altitude  and  the 
same  base ;  and  therefore 

Content  of  circumscribed  pyramid  =  ^.ac.cb.bp 

=  TT  a4*  tan  - . 
3  n 

Let  the  number  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  circumscribing 
the  base  be  infinitely  increased,  in  which  case  the  pyramid  as- 

sumes  the  limiting  form  of  the  cone,  and  -  becomes  an  infini- 

n 

tesimal  angle,  so  that  it  must  replace  tan  - ,  and  we  have 

n 

92  IT 

Content  of  cone  =  ^ab^  - 

3        n 

Now  it  is  plain  that  if  a  b^  is  the  content  of  a  cylinder  of  alti- 
tude a  described  on  the  circular  base  whose  area  is  itb^;  hence 
it  follows,  that  the  content  of  a  cone  is  one-third  of  that  of  its 
circumscribed  cylinder. 

Ex.  7.  To  determine  the  surface  and  content  of  a  sphere  of 
given  radius. 

Suppose  the  circle  acbd,  fig.  6,  to  be  a  plane  central  section 
of  the  sphere,  or  to  be  that  by  the  revolution  of  which,  about 
its  diameter  boa,  the  sphere  is  generated.  Let  the  radius  =  a, 
and  be  divided  into  n  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  therefore 

equal  to  -,  and  suppose  mn  to  be  one  of  these  parts,  then 

a 
n 
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Draw  the  ordinates  mp,  nq^  including  between  them  the  arc 
PQ  of  the  circle.  Then^  if  pq  is  infinitesimal,  and  which  there- 
fore must  be  considered  straight,  the  zone  of  the  sphere  gene- 
rated by  the  revolution  of  pq  about  ao  is  equal  to  a  rectangle, 
of  which  one  side  is  pq  and  the  other  is  the  circular  path  de- 
scribed by  p,  as  it  revolves ;  that  is, 

the  surface  of  the  zone  =  pq  x  211  x  mp. 

LetpoA=^;       .•.     PQ  =  MNcosecd= — ; — -. 

nsm^ 

MP  =  a  sin  ^5 

.'.     surface  of  zone  = . 

n 

And  since  the  surface  of  the  whole  sphere  is  equal  to  2n  times 
the  surface  of  such  a  zone,  we  have 

the  surface  of  the  sphere  =  47ra^ 

and  is  equal  therefore  to  four  times  the  area  of  a  great  circle 
of  the  sphere. 

Now  suppose  a  cylinder  to  be  described  about  the  sphere,  and 
to  be  of  the  same  altitude  as  the  sphere,  and  to  be  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  the  rectangle  aefb  about  the  diameter  ba; 
and  suppose  two  planes  drawn  through  m  and  n,  perpendicular 
to  BOA,  so  as  to  intercept  a  zone  of  the  cylinder  whose  height  is 
pV  or  mn  :  then,  since  a  is  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  the  sur- 
face of  the  intercepted  zone  =  27ra  x  mn  ;  but  firom  above, 

corresponding  surface  of  zone  of  sphere  =  27ra-  =  27axMN. 

Hence,  if  a  cylinder  be  described  about  a  given  sphere,  and  if 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  be  divided  into  zones  by  planes  per- 
pendicular to  its  axis,  the  surfaces  of  the  intercepted  zones  of 
the  cylinder  and  the  sphere  are  equal ;  and  therefore, 

The  whole  surface  of  the  sphere  is  equal  to  the  convex  sur- 
face of  its  circumscribed  cylinder. 

Again,  to  determine  the  content  of  a  sphere. 

Let  a  polyhedron  be  described  about  the  sphere ;  let  s  =  the 
area  of  a  face,  and  a  =  the  radius  of  the  sphere ;  then  the  content 
of  the  pyramid,  whose  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  and 

base  is  s,  is  -^ :  and  a  similar  expression  is  true  of  each  face ; 

let  the  number  of  faces  be  infinitely  increased,  and  let  each  face 
become  infinitesimal ;  then  the  polyhedron  ultimately  coincides 
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with  the  sphere,  and  the  sum  of  the  s^s  becomes  the  surface  of 
the  sphere^  and  is  therefore  equal  to  4ira';  therefore  the  con- 
tent of  the  sphere  =     ^    . 

Ex.  8.    To  determine  the  area  of  a  parabola. 

Let  OPQBA,  fig.  7,  be  an  area  bounded  by  the  parabola  opb, 
the  axis  oa,  and  the  ordinate  ab  which  is  parallel  to  the  tan- 
gent at  the  vertex  o. 

Let  oM  =  or)  oA=:a) 

MP  =  yy        AB  =  A  J  ' 

the  equation  to  the  curve  is  jf*  ss  — a?. 

Let  AB  be  divided  into  n  equal  parts^  and  through  the  several 
points  of  division  let  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  oa  ;  let  &  and  l 
be  respectively  the  rth  and  the  (r+l)th  points  of  division,  and 

therefore  kl  =  - ;  then,  if  n  is  taken  very  large,  the  area  of 

PQLK  =  KLXKP. 

But  XP  =   OA— OM 


=  a-^MP« 


A\* 


a  (   o\ 


=  a  — 


bi         r»     ) 

.-.     area  PQKL  =  ~  << a raj- 

n  (         n*     ) 

and  as  this  expression  is  true  of  every  slice  similar  to  pqrl^  the 
whole  area  is  the  sum  of  all  such^  which  are  obtained  by  giving 
to  r  successively  the  values  1, 2^  3, ...  (n  —  1)^  n ;  therefore 

ab  (         1^             2^                      n^ ) 
the  area  of  the  parabola  =  —  <\ r  +  1 r  +  ...  +1 ?> 

11  (  W*  11*  fir  ^ 

_abi        l«+2»+... +n«> 
"~  »  (  »•  ) 

abi        (2n  +  l)n(n  +  l)) 

=  t5" 6SS — \ 
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the  area  of  the  parabola  =  ai  <  1  —  — -    -  ^         '  i 

when  n  becomes  infinity. 

Hence  the  area  of  such  a  parabola  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
that  of  the  circumscribed  rectangle. 

This  last  example^  however^  more  properly  belongs  to  the  In- 
tegral Calculus. 

The  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  infinitesi- 
mal method  to  the  proof  of  the  following  problems : 

(1)  The  tangent  of  an  ellipse  makes  equal  angles  with  the 
focal  distances. 

(2)  The  tangent  of  a  parabola  makes  equal  angles  with  the 
focal  distance  and  a  line  through  the  point  of  contact  and  paral« 
lei  to  the  axis. 

(3)  The  curve  which  cuts  a  series  of  confocal  ellipses  at  right 
angles  is  a  confocal  hyperbola. 

(4)  The  area  of  an  ellipse  is  to  that  of  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  the  semi-axis  major  of  the  ellipse  as  tlie  axis  minor  is  to  the 
axis  major. 

Mwy  other  problems  will  be  introduced  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  RULES  FOR  THE  DIFFERENTIATION 

OF  FUNCTIONS. 

Section  1. — The  differentiation  of  explicU  Junctions  of  one 

variable, 

25.3  The  nature  of  infinitesiinals,  their  mode  of  discovery, 
the  means  of  expressing  them^  and  the  kind  of  problems  to 
which  they  are  applicable,  have  been  explained  in  the  preceding 
Chapter.  I  propose  therefore  to  investigate  in  the  first  place 
certain  properties  which  are  generally  true  of  all  functions,  and 
in  the  second  place  to  consider  certain  special  forms ;  because 
we  shall  thereby  construct  rules  which  will  be  useful  subordi- 
nately,  and  we  shall  be  spared  the  labour  of  continually  having 
recourse  to  first  principles.  The  convenience  of  this  method  is 
manifest. 

If  a  constant  is  connected  with  a  function  of  a  variable  by 
the  symbol  of  addition  or  subtraction,  it  disappears  in  the  pro- 
cess of  differentiation. 

Let  y-f{3o)±c, 

y  +  ^y  =fia;  +  Aaf)±c; 
.-.     Ay  =/(ar  +  Aa?)-/(a?), 
dy  =/(a?+rfa?)— /(a?) 
=  d.f(x) 
=  /'(^)  dw,  by  Art.  18.  (1) 

This  result  is  manifest  from  the  very  nature  of  constants, 
which  do  not  admit  of  increase,  and  therefore  have  the  same 
value  in  both  states  in  which  the  function  is  considered,  and 
therefore  disappear  in  the  subtraction ;  thus  we  may  say,  that 
the  differential  of  a  constant  is  zero. 

Ex.  1.  y  =  a+J?,  dy  =  da:. 

Ex.  2.  y  =  x—a,  dy  =  (fo?. 

H  2 
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26.3  A  constant  connected  with  a  function  of  a  variable  by 
the  processes  of  multiplication  or  division  is  not  changed  bj 
differentiation. 

Let  y  =  cf{x), 

y  +  Ay  =  c/C^  +  Ao?), 

dy  =  c{f(x^dx)-f{x)} 

=  cd.f{x) 

=  c/'(a?)  dx.  (2) 

Or  again  : 

Let  y  =  -/(^), 

Ay  =  -{/(a?  +  A^)-/(a?)}, 
rfy  =  i{/(af  +  «£r)-/(a?)} 

=  1/(0?)  dx. 

Suppose  c=  ~1^  then 

y  =   -fix), 
dy  =  —d,f{x) 
=  -'f(x)dx. 

Ex.  1.         y  =  ax-{-b^  dy  =  ai£r. 

•I?  dx 

Ex.  2.         y  = c,  dy  =  — . 

a  a 

27.]  The  differentiation  of  an  algebraical  sum  of  functions. 

Let      y  =/(a?)±F(/F)±<^(a?)+ 

y  +  Ay  =  f(x  +  ax)  ±¥(x-\- ax)  ±<p(x-\- ax) -{- 

Ay  =^fiX  +  AX)—f(x)±  {¥(X  +  AX)  —  F{X)} 

±  {it>(X-\^AX)-<t>{x)}  + 

.-.     dy  =  f(x + dx) —f(x)  ±  {r(x+dx)  —  r(x)} 

±  {il>{x-]-dx)  —  4>ix)}  ± 

=  d.f(x)±d.F{x)±d.<l>(x)± 

=  f\x)  dx  ±  v^(x)  dx  ±  4>(x)  dx± (8) 
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Hence  the  differential  of  the  algebraical  sum  of  functions  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  differentiala  of  the  functions. 

Ex.  1.  y  =  ax'-lf{x)'\-c, 

.•.     dy  =  adx—bf\x)dx. 

From  the  last  two  Articles  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  function  to 
be  differentiated  is  of  the  form 

y  =/(ar)^-^/:^l^(-P), 

one  of  the  functions  being  what  is  commonly  called  imaginary 

or  impossible,  

dy  =  rf./(^)+  y— Irf.4»(d?) 
=  f{x)  dx  -h  ^A^l  ^\x)  dx. 

Whence  it  appears  that^  in  the  differentiation  of  impossible 
quantities,  we  may  treat  the  symbol  of  impossibility  in  the  same 
way  as  we  treat  an  ordinary  constant  or  symbol  of  affection. 

28.]  Differentiation  of  a  product  of  two  functions  of  a  variable. 
Let  y  z=i  f{x)  X  (pix), 

.".     y  +  Ay  =  /(a?+Aa?)  x  4>(x-\-ax), 

.'.     Ay  =  f(X+AX)  X  <t>(x-^Ax)-'f(x)xit>(x); 
whence^  adding  and  subtracting  the  required  quantities, 
Ay  =  {f(x^Ax)-f{x)}4>(x)^{(l>(x-\-Ax)-it>ix)}f(x) 

+  {f(X-^AX)-f(x)}  {it>iX-{-AX)-it>(x)}, 

.-.     rfy  =  d.f(x)  x<pix)  +  d.<f>{x)  xf{x)  +  d.f{x)  x  d.<f>{x) ; 

and  omitting  the  last  term,  which  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the 
second  order,  we  have 

dy  =  d.f{x)  X  4>(ar)  +  d.4>{x)  x/(a?), 

=  f\x)  <l>(x)dx  +  (t>\x)f(x)  dx.  (4) 

Hence  it  follows  that,  the  differential  of  the  product  of  two 
functions  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  function  and  the 
differential  of  the  other. 

Ex.  1.         y  =  (b+cx)  (e—ax), 

.-.     dy  =  cdx{e^ax)^adx(b'\-cx), 
=  {ec—ab—2acx)dx. 

29.]  Differentiation  of  the  quotient  of  two  functions. 
Let       V  =  ^^-^-^.  V  +  Av  =  — -; 
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.       ^  /(a?  +  AJ?)  _  fix) 

<l>{X-{-AX)         ^{X) 

_  f{X-^AX)4>(^)'-f(,X)<p{X  +  AX) 
~~  il>{x)(f>{X'\-AX) 

if>{x)ij)(X-{-AX)  ' 

.       . .  _  d,f(x)  X  <^  (g?)  -  rf.  <f>  (g?)  x  f(x) 

omitting  the  infinitesimal  dx  in  the  denominator,  becaoae  it  is 
added  to  the  finite  quantity  x ;  and  therefore 


_  fix)  4,{x)dx-  4>'{x)f{x)  dx 
Ex.  1.       y  = 


(5) 


rfy  = 


ft  +  ag?' 
bdx(b'\-ax)  —  adx{a-\-bx) 
(b  +  oo?)* 


^. 


(J  +  aa?)* 
30.]  Differentiation  of  x\ 

Let  y  =  4?",  y  +  Ay  =  (ar-|-Aa?)^ 

so  that  A;r  and  z  are  simultaneonsly  infinitesimal ; 

.-.     (l+~)  =  l  +  z,  »log,(l+^)  =  loge(l  +  ^). 

^  X  '  ^  X  ' 

Let  AX  and  z  become  infinitesimal ;  then  by  Cor.  I,  Lemma  I^ 

Art.  21,  ^ 

n  —  =  ^ ; 

iH )  —1  is  to  be  re- 

-  X  ' 

placed  by  n — : 

.-.     dy  =  x^n  — , 
^  X 

=  nx^'-^dx; 

that  is,  rf.a?"  =  na?"-*  efe.  (6) 
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Therefore  to  differentiate  x*^  we  have  the  following  role :  Mul- 
tiply by  the  exponent^  diminish  the  exponent  by  unity,  and 
multiply  by  dx. 

Suppose  the  exponent  to  be  negative,  then 

y  =  J?-",  dy  =  —  na?"^'»+^>dir. 

And  suppose  n  =  —  1, 

Suppose  the  index  to  be  firactional,  n  = -; 

^  p   ^-i 

y  =  5?«,  dy  =  -d?ff     rfir. 

Also,  since  -^  =  nx'^-\  it  is  manifest  that  if  /(a?)  =  j?", 

/'(a?)  =  »a?"""^;  that  is,  the  derived  function  of  a?"  is  «a?""-^. 

The  above  rule  for  differentiating  x^  might  also  have  been 
determined  as  follows : 

y  =  a?",  y  +  ^y  =  (a?  +  Aa?)"; 

.'.     Ay  =  a?*  +  Yd?*"^Aa?H —  ^  ay''-' (a  j?)*  +  ...  —a?" 

=  Ya?"-*Ad?+  a?*-' (aj?)*  +  ... ; 

let  the  increments  be  infinitesimal^  and  we  have 

dy  =  nx'^'^dx. 


Ex.  1. 

y  =  o+&r«, 

dy  =  9bx*dx, 

Ex.2. 

y  =  a>/x. 

,         adx 

Ex.3. 

b 

,              ftdir 
^=-2x^- 

Ex.4. 

a 

,            2adx 

Ex.5. 

y  •=  (a-j-Ao?*)  (c—ex^), 

dy  =  n4a?*-^dir(c— ea?*)- 

—  fnex^''^dx{a'k 

Ex.6. 

tr   — 

^   -    fl»  +  ^«^ 

-         2xdx(a^-{-x*)-'2xdxx^ 

2a'a?d!a7 

(a«+a?»)«' 
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81.]  Differentiation  of  a  compound  function,  or  of  a  function 
of  a  function. 

Thus  far  we  have  calculated  the  change  of  value  of  a  function 
of  0?,  due  to  a  small  variation  of  w ;  but  suppose  the  function  to 
be  compound,  and  thus  to  depend  on  x^  not  immediately,  but 
by  means  of  some  function ;  what  modification  must  the  princi- 
ples and  results  of  the  preceding  Articles  undergo  ?  The  only 
condition  to  which  x  is  subject  is,  that  it  is  a  covdinnums  and 
finite  variable  for  the  values  assigned  to  it ;  and  this  condition 
will  be  fulfilled,  if  ^  is  replaced  by  any  contimtotM  and  finite 
function  of  w,  and  if  its  variation  due  to  a  small  variation  of  x 
is  infinitesimal:  in  this  case  therefore  the  original  function 
will  vary  in  consequence  of  the  variation  of  this  latter  function. 
Pari  ratione  this  latter  function  may  be  a  compound  function, 
and  therefore  not  vary  immediately  by  reason  of  the  variation 
of  its  variable,  but  only  through  some  other  function ;  and  so 
on  to  any  number  of  functions.  Taking  then  our  former  nota- 
tion, in  this  case  y  is  a  function  of  a  function  of  x,  or  a  function 
of  many  functions  of  x^  and  its  differential  must  be  calculated 
as  follows :  and  let  us  first  take  the  case  in  which  only  two  func- 
tions are  involved :  viz.  where  y  =f{<t>{x)}.  Since  if  y  =/(a?), 
dy=:f\x)dx;  therefore,  if  x  is  replaced  by  <^(^),  dx  must  be 
replaced  by  the  differential  of  (l>(x),  that  is,  by  (f/{x)€b!;;  and 
therefore  if 

y  =  f{<l>(x)},  dy  =  f{it>{x)]  <l>\x) dx. 

And  so  again,  if  the  x  involved  in  <l>{x)  is  a  function  of  x, 
say  ylrix),  <t>{x)  will  be  replaced  by  <^{^(a?)},  and  i^'{x)dx  by 
4!{^[x)}  \l/{x)dx;  and  a  similar  notation  will  adapt  itself  to 
a  function  of  a  function (to  n  functions)  of  x.    Thus  if 

V  =  f{4>bki^)]h  dy  =  fii^mx)']}  <^'[^(a?)]  f\x) dx. 

Or  we  may  substitute  as  follows : 

Let        \lr{x)  =  2r,  .-.    dz  =  \lf\x)dx, 

<^[V^(^)]  =  0(^)  =  «»  .-,    rftt  =  4/(z)dz, 

/{* m^)]}  =  /(«)  =  y>         .• .   rfy  =  /(«)  du ; 

,'.     dy  =  f'{u)du 

^f(u)4>'(z)dz 
^f\u)<t{{z)^\x)dx 
dy  du  dz  J 
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But  as  generally  it  is  convenient  to  make  as  few  substitu- 
tions as  possible,  the  former  value  of  dy  is  preferable  to  the 
latter ;  the  latter  also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  an  identity. 

Hence,  by  reason  of  the  last  Article,  if 

Ex.  1.  y  =  f(^±  a),  dy  =  f'(x  ±  a)  dx. 

Ex.  2.  y  =  /(CO?),  dy  =  ef'(cx)  dx, 

Ex.  3.  y  =  /(oar*  +  *),  dy  =  anf\ax''  ±  b)  a?*^^  dx. 

Ex.  4.  y  =  {ax^  +  c)*,  dy  ^m  ((uf^  +  c)^"^  n  ax^"^  dx. 

Ex.  5.        y  =z  (a-^  &r')*  (a — a?)*, 

,  •              .  12a4^— 156^— 8a  J 
ay  =  (a  +  te')  (a— a?)* 5 dx. 

Ex.  6.        y=<--^8)» 


rfy  = 


(a?»-2)«' 

8(af  +  8)»  («»-2)»dr-4ar  (j?»-2)  (ar  +  3)»cte 


(ar»-2)* 

_  (jy-f  8)»  (-x^-lix-G)  , 
""  (ar«-2)» 

82.]  Differentiation  of  a'. 

Let        y  =  a*  y  +  Ay  =  a'+^; 

.'.     Ay  =  a*+^— a* 

=  a*{a^— 1}. 

Let  a^— 1  =  jiT,  so  that  ax  and  z  are  simultaneously  infi- 
nitesimal: Af  ,  , 

AX  log,  a  =  log,  (1  +  z), 
and  by  Cor.  I,  Lemma  1,  log«  {l-{-z)=z,  when  2r  is  infinitesimal ; 

.*.     dd^logta  =  z; 
and  therefore  a^~l  must  be  replaced  by  dx  log,  a ; 

dy  =  a^loggU.dXy 
d.a*  =  \^a.a*dx\  (8) 

that  is,  the  differential  of  a*  is  the  product  of  a',  of  the  Napier- 
ian logarithm  of  a,  and  of  the  differential  of  the  exponent. 
And  hence,  if  a*=/(a?),  f\x)  =  logga.a'.* 

33.]  Differentiation  of  e*. 

Li  the  last  Article  let  the  base  a  be  replaced  by  the  Napierian 
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base  e ;  in  which  case  loge  a  becomes  log^  e,  which  is  equal  to  1 ; 
and  therefore  d.e' =  e'dx:  (9) 

that  is,  the  differential  of  e*  is  the  product  of  the  quantity  and 
the  differential  of  the  exponent. 

Hence,  \i  f{x)  =  e*,  f\x)  =  c*;  and  e*  is  a  quantity  which 
is  equal  to  its  own  derived  function. 

And  similar  results  are  true  by  reason  of  Article  31,  when  x 
is  replaced  by  any  function  of  x ;  hence  we  have 

rf.fl/C*)  =  \og,a.a^^'^fix)dx;  (10) 

rf.^/c*)  =  ^/(')/'(a?)  dr.  (11) 

Ex.1.  y  =  ««*,  dy  =  logea.a^cchr. 

Ex.  2.  y  =  e^+^,  dy  =  ef^^^2cxdx. 

Ex.  8.  y  =  c-'*,  rfy  =  — e-'*«ar"-idip. 

Ex.  4.  y  =  ^'^^^-f  e-*^ 

Ex.  5.       y  =  c'(ar>— 2a?+2), 

^Ty  =  e'  {a?>— 2ar+2}dip+«'  {2^—2}  *r, 
=  e*x^dx. 
Ex.  6.       y  =  e**,  dy  =  e^.e*.dx. 

84.]  Differentiation  of  loga^- 

Let        y  =  loga^r,  y + Ay  =  log.  (a?+ a^)  ; 

Ay  =  l0ga(«?-|-Aar)  — loga^?, 

but  when  —  becomes  an  infinitesimal^  viz.  — ,  loga(lH ) 

X  X  ^  ,        X  ' 

dx 

by  Cor.  II,  Lemma  I,  Art.  21 ;  hence 


^log^a 

dy  =  -1 ;  .-.     rf.logaO?  =  — :; .         (12) 

^       arlog«a  ^           a?log«a           ^ 

Therefore  if 

f{x)  =  l0ga«?,  f{x)  =  -= . 

Hence  also            rf.loga/(^)  =  ^^^y                      (18) 
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85.]  Differentiatioii  of  loge^. 

Suppose  the  base  a  of  the  last  Article  to  be  e,  then  since 
logee  =  l,  ^ 

a.loge^  =  — . 

And  therefore  if  f(x)  =  logfOr, 

Hence  also  dAog,f{x)  =  i-^^^.  (14) 

Hence  the  differential  of  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  any 
ftmction  of  ^  is  equal  to  the  differential  of  the  function  divided 
by  the  function  itself. 

86.]  The  general  result  of  Article  84  might  also  have  been 
found  from  that  of  Article  82,  as  foUows : 


y  =  loga^r, 

.     a^  =  X} 

• 
•     • 

log^a.a^dy  =  dx, 

^^           dx 
^  ""  xlog^a' 

Ex.1, 

y  =  logar». 

,        nx^-^^dx         dx 
dy  = —  =  n  — . 

Ex  2 

y  =  log{a?-|-(l  +  ar*)*}, 

,              dx 

XZiA*    mfa 

^"^       {l  +  x»}^' 

Ex.8. 

y  =  log  log  ;r, 

,         d.  log  X         dx 
""    log^    ""arlogj?" 

Ex.4. 

y  =  d?*log^. 

dy  =  2;rdd7logea?-f  «ifo 
=  {21oge«  +  l}^dr. 

Ex.  6.      y  =f{x)x4>ix), 

.-.     log,y  =a  log,/(ar)+log,4>(4?), 
^  _  /(a?)  dx      il>{x)  dx 

y  ""    /W    "^    *(^)  ' 

. • .     dy  ^  f(x)  xil>ix)dx+ <t>(x)f(x) dx. 

Ex.  6.      y  =  {/(^)}*(^ 

log,y  =  <^(a?)log,/(ar), 

^  =  4>V)Ar.loge/(x)-h<^(^)'^^^, 
.-.     rfy  =  {/(;r)}*C')  I  <^'(;r)  log,/(^)  +  ^(x)  ^|  dx. 

I  a 
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Ex.  7.      y  =  X', 

logey  =x  j?loge^,  —  =  dx\og^x-^dx, 

Ex.  8.      y  =  a?*, 

11  dy  dx 

logey  =  nlog^o?;  _^=:n— , 

y  a? 

.*.     rfy  =  nx^^^dx) 

whence  we  have  an  independent  proof  of  the  result  of  Art.  80. 

37.]  The  differentiation  of  functions  of  x  connected  with  one 
another  by  multiplication  or  division. 

y  =f(x)xr(x)x4>(x)x 

If  all  the  functions  are  positive,  we  have 

logy  =  log/(a?)-|-logp(a?)  +  log<^(a?)+ ; 

dy  _  d.fjx)      d.¥(x)      d.<p(x) 
•'•      y  f(x)    "^    Hx)    "^    it>ix)    ^ 

dy  =  d{f(x)v(x)(l>{x) ...  } 

Or,  if  some  of  the  functions  are  n^^tire, 

y«  =  [/(«)]»  [F(«)]»  [4»(«)]» ; 

log  (y»)  =  log  [/(«)]»+  log  [F(ar)]»+ log  [*(af)]»  + 

dy  _  d.f{x)      d.  i{x)      d.^(je) 

J./  V    ,  V  .  /  V      <  <'-/(^)     rf.»(«)     d.<k(x)  ) 

Therefore^  in  either  case, 

d{f{x)vix)<t>ix)...}  =  d.f(x)r{x)<p(x)...  +rf.F(a?)/(a?)4»(a?)... 

+  d.(l>(x)f(x) v{x)...  +  ...    (15) 

log(y»)  =  log[/(a;)]»-log[i^(a?)]2; 
rfy  _  d.fjx)  _^  d.ij)(x) 
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_  f(»)  it>ix)dx-il>'(x)f(»)dx_ 

wm" '       ^^^^ 

which  result  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  in  Art.  29. 

In  the  latter  cases  we  have  raised  both  sides  to  the  sqnare 
power^  in  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  difficulty  of  taking  the 
logarithms  of  negative  quantities ;  but  had  this  not  been  done^ 
we  should  have  had  log^  (— 1),  which  will  be  shewn  in  the  next 
Chapter  to  be  equal  to  (2*  + 1)  ir  \/— 1,  the  differential  of  which 
is  zero,  because  it  is  a  constant  quantity. 

Ex.  1.      y  =  (a+ar)  (A+2ar)(c+8a?), 

dy  =  dxib-^-ix)  (c+8a?)  +  2dii7(c-|-8a?)  (a+«) 

+  8dii7(a+ar)(4+2a?). 

^'^'   ^  =  "1^=1}* 

•••     log,y  =  *  +  ^log(ar  +  l)  — glog(a?-l), 

<fy  _   ,       1    dx       1    dx 
—  -  ax  +  ^ -^^-^  -  ^  j^; 

(a?2— 2)£fc 


=  e* 


And  a  complicated  product  or  quotient  may  often  be  most 
easily  differentiated  by  first  taking  the  logarithms,  and  then 
differentiating  and  reducing. 

88.]  Differentiation  of  (a)  sin  a?,  (fi)  co^x,  (y)  tan^,  (d)  sec«r, 
<€)  versing,  (C)  cot  a?,  (17)  cosec^. 

(a)  y  =  sin^r, 

y  +  Ay  =  sin  (a? -f  Ad?); 

Ay  =  sin(^+Aa?)  — sin  J7; 


•  • 


and  since       sinA— sins  =  2 cos     ^     rin  ■  ^ 
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Let  the  increments  be  infiniteaimal ;  then  replacing  nn  -^  by 

-^  in  accordance  with  Lemma  11^  Article  22^  and  omitting  -^ 
which  is  added  to  ^,  we  have 

dy  =  2cosarY' 
.'.    d.Binx  =  coBxdx.  (17) 

If  therefore  f(a)  =  sin  at, 

/'(a?)  =  coSiT. 
Hence  also    d.sinfix)  =  co%f(x).f'{x)dw.  (18) 

(J3)  y  =  cosa?, 

y-j-Ay  =  cos(a?4-Aar); 

.-,      Ay  =r  C08(^+Aa?)— coso? 

=  -28m^a?  +  -^J8m^  , 

because      cosa— cose  =s  —  2sm— 5— sm— -5— ; 

dx 
.'.     dy  =  — 2sinj?-^; 

•*.     d.coBx  =  —  sinj?d[r.  (19) 

If  therefore  f(x)  =  cos  ^, 

/'(a?)  =  —  sin^r. 
Hence  also    d.coBf(x)  =  '-mnf(x).fix)dx.  (20) 

(y)  y  =  tan^r, 

y  +  Ay  =  tan(;if+A^); 

•  *.      Ay  =  tBXi(X  +  AX)-'iBJlX 

tan^+tanAo? 


1  —  tan  X  tan  ax 


^  tamx 


^  tan  AX  {1  +  (tan  jp)'} 
""      1  — tanortatiA^ 

Let  the  increments  be  infinitesimal,  in  which  case  tan  dx  must 
be  replaced  by  dx  by  reason  of  Lemma  11^  Art.  22 ;  therefore 

^  {l-h(tana?)»}ife 
l  —  tan^di? 

=  {l  +  (tan^)«}rf;F,  (21) 
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omitting  the  term  of  the  denominator  involying  dx^  because  it 
is  an  infiniterimal  snbtracted  firom  a  finite  quantity ; 

.-.    d,\BXia  =  {\-\-{tKBLxf)dx  s  (9ecw)*dx. 

Hence  if  f(x)  =s  teaix,         f\x)  =  (ieoar)'. 

Ako       rf.tan/(ar)  =  {8ec/(^)}*./'(a?)  dr.  (22) 

COSd? 

,*,     dy  =  {CMx)'-^mixdXy  by  Art.  80, 

,  ,  taxLxdx  . 

ay  s  d.seox  =s rr  rs  Becdrtan^roir. 

(cos  xy 

If  therefore        f{x)  =z  necx, 

f{x)  =  aec^.tan^; 
and  d.  mcf{x)  =  8ec/(a?) .  tan/(a?)  .f'{x)  dx.  (28) 

(c)  y  =  versing  =  1  — cos  «; 

.\    dy  s  rf.(l  — cosor)  =  sino^dr. 
If  therefore        f(x)  r=  yerain  a^, 

f{x)  sz  msxx; 
and        d.yemDif(x)  =  Mmf{x).f\x)dx.  (24) 

(0  y  =  cot  ^, 

y+Ay  =  cot  (a?  4- A  jr), 

Ay  s=  cot(j?-i-A^)— cotd? 

^  1  — tana?  tan  A^         1 
'"    tan^-htanA^       tan^ 

^  —{1  + (tana?)*}  tan  Ad? ^ 
'"    (tan  07+ tan  Ad?)  tan  jT  ' 

,    ^       (secx)^dx 
•'•     ^"^  ""    (tan^)» 

==  -  7;5;r;A2  =  -  (C08ecdr)«<ip.         (26) 

If  therefore        /(d?)  =  cot  x, 

f\x)  =  —  (coaecd?)*; 
and  d.oatfix)  =  -{coMc/(d?)}>/'W^-  (26) 

(i|)  y  =  coaecd? 

=  Z^TZ  =  («n^)"^ 
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dy  =  —  (8ina?)""*co8  4?dir 
cos  a?    J 


(sin^y 
£f.coseca?  =  —  cosec^cot^dr.  (27) 

If  therefore      /(a?)  =  coseco?, 

/'(4?)  =  —  co8ec4?.cota:; 
and       d.conecfix)  =  —  co8ec/(a?)cot/(a?)./'(j?)dip.  (28) 

89.]  It  is  also  manifest  from  the  geometry  of  the  figure^  see 
fig.  8,  that  the  increments  of  the  trigonometrical  functions  due 
to  the  increment  of  the  arc  are  such  as  have  been  deduced  in 
the  above  formulae.  For  let  ap  be  the  arc  of  a  circle  whose  ra- 
dius is  unity^  and  fq  be  any  small  arc  added  to  it^  which  ulti- 
mately becomes  infinitesimal : 

Let  AP  =  ^y      PQ  =  AX. 

Then  PM  =  sin 0?^     nq  =  8in(a7  +  Aa7);        .'.    QB  =  A.8inj7. 

CM  =  COS^^      CN  =:  C0S(^  +  A^);  .*.     NM=— A.COSi^. 

AT  =s  tan^^    at's  tan(«+A^);       •*.    tt's:  A.tan^. 
CT  s  sec^,    ct's  8ec(dr  +  Aa7) ;       «*.    st's  A.seco?, 

ST  :  QP  : :  CT  :  cp,    L  e.  ST  :  AjT  : :  sec d? :  1. 

•  •     ST  ss  Atff  sec  mT* 

When  AX  becomes  dx,  t%  st  become  straight  lines,  and  per- 
pendicular to  CT^  and  st  becomes  dx^ecx:  whence 

£f .  sin  ^  =  QB  =  PQ  sin  qpb  =  pq  cos  bpc  =  pq  cos  pc a 

=  dx  cos  X. 

d.COBX  =   —  NM  =   —  PB  =  —  PQ  COS  QPB  =  —  PQ  siu  PCA 

=  —  cb7sin;r. 

d. tan  07  =  tt'=  st  scct'ts  =  st  cosec  cta  =  st  sccpca 

=  {9ecx)*dx. 

d.aecx  =  8t'=  st  tauT^Ts  =  st  tan  pca  =  Becxtanxdx, 

40.]  The  differentials  of  tan  x  and  cot  x  may  also  be  deter- 
mined firom  those  of  sin  «  and  cos  x  as  follows : 

sin^ 

y  =  tsux  =  ; 

^  cos^ 

therefore^  by  Art.  29^ 

,         cos^c^.sin^— 8ina?£f.cos;r 

^  (cos  xy 
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(sin  Of)'  dp + (cos  x)*  dx 


rf.tanaf  = 


(coso?)* 
dx 


And  cot  ^  s 


=  (9ecx)^dx. 

OOBX 


ain^r ' 


,     ^  Bin  a?  £f. COB  ^~  cos  a?  of.  am  or 

d.COtX  =    ;-7 — ^r 

(sm  x)^ 

__  —  (•in4r)*dir  — (cosd?)*rfa? 
^  (sin  x)* 


(sin  a?)' 
=  —  (cosec  a?)*  d[». 

41.]  Ex.  1.     y  =  aina?',  dy  ==  co8^'2j?d^. 

Ex.2,     y  =  sinsin^,  dy  =  cos  sin^  cosord^r. 

Ex.8,     y  =  a®"',  rfy  =  —logeO.a^'sinxdx. 

Ex.4,     y  =  (sin  J? + cos  J?)", 

dy  =  n(8ina?  +  cos4?)*-*(cosa?  — 8ina?)dip. 
Ex.  5.     y  =  e^  cos  nx, 

dy  =  oc**  cos  nxdx  —  ne^  minxdx 
sz  e*^  {a  cos  nx  —  nsin  nx]  dx. 
(sin  or)' 


Ex.  6.     y  =z 


9 


d!f  = 


smnx 

n  (sin  x)^"^  cos  xsinnxdx  —  n  (sin  ^r)*^  cos  nx  dx 

(sin  nx)* 

n  (sina?)**"^  (cos  ^  sin  lu?  —  sin  or  cos  nx)  dx 


(sinfup)' 

n  (sin  0?)""*  sin  (» — 1)  a?  rfa? 
""  (sin  nx)* 

42.]  Differentiation  of  inverse  circular  functions. 

(a)       y  =  •^^^     ;:'  y  +  Ay  =  8in-i ; 


Ay  =  sin-* sin"*  - 


*\i        Jf   C  _         /X 4-A/X*\*'k^ 


.        (af+A;p/,      a?'\t     arc         /x-\-AxY\^\ 


PBICX^  VOL.  I. 
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•••  *--^-|T('-S)*+^('-5rl 

by  reason  of  Cor.  II,  Lemma  11^  Art.  22 ; 

.-.     rf.8in-i-  = r.  (29) 

If  therefore  f{x)  =  sin-*  - , 

a 

The  differential  may  also  be  found  as  follows : 

y  =  sm-i  -  ; 


but 


.-.     ^  =  asiny,  dx  :=  acofiydy\ 

cosy  =  {l-(siny)2}*  =  jl-fal  - 

.'.     dx  :=  a\\ jtrfyrr  {a*— 4?*}*rfy, 

.'.     dy  =  rf.sin-i-  -.  .  (31) 

and  as  this  latter  process  is  the  shorter,  we  shall  use  it  in  the 
following  similar  problems,  although  the  former  is  more  direct 
and  elementary  and  is  equally  applicable. 

(i3)  y  =  oos-^-  ;  .-.     cosy  =  -  ; 

Q>  Q, 

dx 
.*.     c^.cosy  =  —  sin  y{/y  =  — ; 

but        siny  =  {l-.(cosy)a}*  =  jl- Jl  =  i{a»-ar«}*; 

/.     —  {a*— a?*}*rfy  =  dxy 


42.] 
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.•.     dy  = 


If  therefore 


(y) 


If  therefore 


W 


If  therefore 


(0 


O.C08-*- 

a 


— ife 


f(x)  =  008 


/(^)  = 


-111 
a 

-1 


{a»-ar»}*' 


J? 
tan-i-, 
a 


.'.    X  s  atany; 


dx  =  a{l  +  (taiiy)*}rfy 
dy  =  a.tan-^-  =  -i 5^ 


•^<^>=^ 


see-*-, 
a 


.'.    or  =  a  secy ; 
dx  =s  anecy tan y <fy 


=  f  {«*-«»}  *<fy; 


d? 


tfy  =  rf.sec-*-  = 


adfT 


o      »{«»-a»}* 


/(«)  =  "ec-i^. 


/(*)  = 


»{*»-o»}* 


y  = 


versin-^  - , 
a 


(82) 


(88) 


(84) 


X  :^  a  yennn  y ; 


but 


i£r  =  amnydy; 
dny  =  {1  — (coiy)*}*  =  {1  — (1— verriny)*}* 


-l'-(-9T 


=  i  {2a«-«»}*; 


K2 
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/.     dip  =  {2flWP— a?*}*dy, 

.-.     dy  —  rf.Teraiii-*-  = r.  (85) 

'  «       {2«c-«»}* 

X 

If  therefore  fix)  ±=  versin-^  - , 


{2*p— «»}* 


X 

{()      Similarly,  if      y  =  cot"*  - , 


X       — adx 
dy  =  rf.oot-i-  3^  ^^.  (86) 

(ij)  y  =  oosec-^  - , 

o 

dy  =  rf.cosec"^-  = j.  (87) 

In  respect  of  the  above  differentials  it  is  to  be  observed^  that 

X  X 

the  sum  of  rf.sin'^-  and  d.cos^^  -  is  zero :  which  arises  from 

a  a 

the  fact  that  the  sum  of  two  such  arcs  is  ^ ,  which  is  constant, 
and  whose  differential  therefore  is  equal  to  zero.    The  same 

X  X 

thing,  and  for  the  same  reason,  is  true  of  rf.tan"^  -  +  rf.cot"^  >, 

a  a 

X  X 

and  of  rf.sec"^  -  +  rf.cosec"*  - . 

a  a 

48.]  Hence^  if  the  radius  is  unity,  we  have 
a.sin~*af  = r»  a.cos~*a?  = 


dx  -         -           — dx 

d.tan-^x  =  = r,  a.oot"*^  =  = 5, 

1  +  a^'  l-ha?* 

,                 dx  ,            -               — dx 

.sec^^or  = r,  rf.cosec"*^  = 


x{x^-l}^'  x{x^-^l}^' 

d.yersui'^x  = -. 

{2s-x*}i 

Hence  also,  by  reason  of  Art.  31, 

rf.sin-VW  =  -JM^-^j  (88) 
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d.t«i-V(,)  =  i^^,.  (89) 

Similar  results  are  true  of  the  other  functions. 

44.]  These  results  may  also  be  obtained  from  geometry^  by 
a  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  Art.  89.    See  fig.  8. 

To  find  rf.sin"^^. 

Let  MP  =:  Xy  AP  =  sin^^jr  =  y, 

NQ  =  x+Ax,        .•.     AQ  =  sin"*(irH-Aa?)  =  y  +  Ay. 

.-.      BQ  =  AX. 

Ay  =  A  sia'^x  =  the  arc  pq  =  bq  sec  pqb  =  bq  sec  pca; 
du  s=  rf.sin-^of  =  ifo  sec(sin~^jr)  = -. 

To  find  d.tsn'^x. 

AT  =  ^,  .•.     AP  =  tan""^a?  =  y, 

AT<=  X'\-AX,  AQ  =  tan-*(a?+Aa?)  =r  y-^Ay, 

.-.    tt'=  ax. 

CP 

.•.     Ay  =  Atan"^a?  =  the  arc  pq  =  st  — , 

CT 

because        pq  :  st  : :  cp  :  ct; 

but  ST  =  XT' cos  STT'  =  AX  COS  tau'^o?  ■= 


CP  =  CA  =   1, 

CT  =  8ectan~^4?  =  {1  +  j?*}*; 

.  .       ,  dx 


•     .         W.  MUI         1*     ..    y 

+^' 

and  similarly 

may  the  other  differentials  be  found. 

46.]  Ex.  1. 

y  =  sin"^iiM7, 

dv-         ""^ 

{l-l»»^}*' 

Ex.2. 

y  =  e^''', 

Ex.  8. 

y  =  tan-i(j_^,), 

2dx 

let  us  take  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  both  members  of  the 
equation ;  and  we  have 

logy  =  sin^^^log^. 
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dy       .  dx  mr^x.dx 

^  (  ;r(l-x»)*  J 

The  number  of  examples  which  have  been  differoitiated,  in- 
cluding the  types  of  all  known  algebraical,  exponential,  logarith- 
mic, and  circular  forms^  and  all  of  which  indicate  the  derived 
function  to  be  a  new  function  of  x,  ia  sufficient  to  justify  the 
presumption  of  Art.  18,  that  the  differential  otf{x)  is  a  product 
of  two  £Eu;tors,  of  which  one  is  dx  and  the  other  is  a  finite  func- 
tion of  X.  It  is  in  iGEUst  almost  an  inductive  ai^ument  per  sim- 
plicem  enumerationem. 


Section  2. — The  differentiation  of  Junctions  of  many  variables, 

46.]  On  functions  of  many  variables. 

When  many  variables  are  involved  in  an  equation,  it  is  theo- 
retically possible  so  to  arrange  them  that  one  shall  be  a  func- 
tion of  all  the  others^  whereby  it  becomes  an  explicit  function 
of  many  variables.  And  these  latter  variables  may  be  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  or  have  such  relations  amongst  them  that  a 
variation  of  one  may  involve  a  variation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
others,  whereby  the  number  of  independent  variables  may  be 
dimimshed ;  the  former  case,  which  is  the  more  general,  shall 
be  first  considered,  and  then  such  modifications  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  the  result  as  shall  adapt  it  to  the  latter,  and  as  the 
mutual  interdependence  of  the  variables  may  require. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  let  us  consider  a  tree,  and  let  us 
suppose  its  growth  to  depend  on  three  circumstances  which  are 
independent  of  each  other/  viz.  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  rain 
that  waters  it,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun :  then,  if  the  relation  or 
law  of  connexion  of  these  four  things  is  expressed  mathemati- 
cally and  in  an  explicit  form,  we  shall  have  the  growth  of  the 
tree  a  function  of  three  variables;  thus. 

Growth  of  tree  =  f  (fertile  soil,  rain,  solar  heat). 

And  if  the  law  is  known  which  connects  the  single  effect  with 
the  three  producing  causes,  then  f,  the  symbol  of  the  form  of 
the  function,  is  known. 
Now  observing  the  independence  of  the  three  variables  in- 
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▼olved  under  the  fnnctioiial  Bymbol,  and  that  therefore  any  one 
may  vary  without  necessitating  a  variation .  of  the  others,  and 
that  a  Taziation  of  any  one  will  cause  a  variation  in  the  tree's 
growth,  it  follows  that  there  may  be  three  several  variations  of 
the  effect,  owing  to  the  separate  and  several  variations  of  the 
three  producing  causes.  Thus,  suppose  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
to  be  increased,  while  the  other  two  causes  are  unchanged^  the 
tree's  growth  may  be  thereby  increased ;  and  similarly  may  it 
be  increased  by  a  change  in  either  of  the  other  two  causes. 
Now  although  these  three  acting  causes  are  so  combined  by 
means  of  the  connecting  equation,  that  when  a  finite  change  of 
one  has  taken  place,  a  subsequent  change  of  another  may  not 
have  the  same  absolute  effect  on  the  tree's  growth  as  if  it  had 
changed  without  the  first  having  previously  varied,  yet  such  will 
not  be  the  case  when  the  changes  are  infinitesimal;  because  the 
infinitesimal  variation  of  one  acting  subsequently  to  and  on  the 
back  of  the  infinitesimal  variation  of  the  other,  infinitesimals  of 
a  higher  order,  or  products  of  infinitesimals,  will  be  introduced ; 
and  these  must  be  neglected  by  virtue  of  Theorem  YI,  Art.  9 ; 
and  thus  the  absolute  infinitesimal  change  in  the  tree's  growth, 
due  to  the  infinitesimal  variation  of  any  one  of  the  three  acting 
causes,  will  be  the  same,  whether  the  other  two  causes  have 
changed  or  not.  And  therefore,  when  all  three  have  changed, 
the  resulting  change  of  the  effect  will  be  the  sum  of  the  three 
effects  due  to  each  of  the  three  producing  causes ;  of  this  how- 
ever a  mathematical  and  rigorous  proof  will  be  given  subse- 
quently. Thus  we  have  variations  of  the  growth  of  four  distinct 
kinds :  a  variation  due  to  each  of  the  three  causes  acting  sepa- 
rately, and  the  whole  variation  which  is  the  sum  of  these  three. 
This  latter  is  called  a  total  variation  or  a  total  differential,  and 
the  former  are  caUed  partial  variations  or  partial  differentials ; 
each  of  which,  it  is  plain,  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  supposition, 
that  one  variable  only  changes  and  that  the  others  do  not  change. 
Or  again :  consider  a  plane  rectangle  op  as,  see  fig.  9,  of  which 
one  side  of  =  j?,  and  the  other  os  =  y ;  and  let  u  represent  its 
area.    Therefore, 

Now  the  area  may  vary  owing  to  a  change  in  the  length  of 
either  side,  or  to  changes  of  the  lengths  of  both.  Suppose  x 
to  be  increased  by  pq  =  ax,  see  Article  19 ;  then  the  area  is 
increased  by  the  rectangle  rpqw  =  y  a j?  ;  which,  when  ax  be* 
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comes  dx,  is  y  dx.  Or  sappose  y  to  receive  a  finite  ineremeiity 
that  is,  OS  to  be  increased  by  st  =:  aj^  ;  then  the  inctease  of 
the  area  is  the  rectangle  tk  =  4?  aj^  ;  which,  when  the  increase  is 
infinitesimal,  is  xdy\  hence  the  partial  changes  or  increments 
of  the  rectangle  are  ydx  and  xdy.  But  suppose  both  sides 
to  have  received  infinitesimal  variations ;  that  is,  x  to  become 
x-\-dx,  and  y  to  become  y  +  dy,  then  the  rectangle  becomes 

{x -\- dx)  (y -{•  dy)  =  xy-\-ydx-\^xdy-\-dxdy\ 

that  is,  the  increment  of  the  rectangle  is  ydX'\'Xdy-^dxdy^ 
which  terms  severally  represent  the  rectangles  rq,  tr,  uw;  and 
therefore,  when  the  increments  are  infinitesimal,  the  first  two 
are  rectangles  of  finite  length  but  of  infinitesimal  breadth,  and 
the  latter,  being  a  rectangle  with  infinitesimal  sides,  is  but  a 
point,  which  must  therefore  be  neglected ;  and  we  have  the  totfd 
differential  of  u 

=  xdy-\-ydx 

=  the  sum  of  the  partial  differentials. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  was  said  in  Art.  19,  and  that  Oreek 
letters  are  used  to  signify  finite  changes  or  differences,  and 
English  letters  infinitesimal  variations  or  differentials,  we  shall 
find  the  following  symbolisation  convenient. 

Let  «  =  F  {x,y,z, ...)  be  a  function  of  many  variables,  and  let 
Dtf  or  Dv  represent  the  total  differential  of  u  due  to  the  varia- 
tions of  all  the  variables,  and  let 

dsU,  or  djcF  express  the  partial  change  of  u  due  to  a  change  of  x, 
dpUy  or  dpW  ----------------  y^ 

dgU,  or  d^v z, 

and  let  (t-)>  (z*)'  \^)' omitting  the  subscript  letters, 

represent  the  ratios  to  the  increments  of  the  variables,  of  the 
several  variations  of  the  function  due  to  the  variation  of  the 
variables  separately ;  that  is,  let  them  represent  partial  differ- 
ential coefficients,  or  partial  derived  functions,  the  brackets  in- 
dicating that  they  do  so,  and  the  variable  in  the  denominator 
of  the  fractions  being  that,  due  to  the  change  of  which,  the 
partial  variation  of  u  is  calculated. 

Thus,  although  the  numerators  involve  the  same  symbol  dth 
yet  the  same  thing  is  not  represented  by  it ;  for  the  du  arising 
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firom  the  growth  of  x  into  W'\-dx^  may  be  a  wholly  different    ^^!e^ 
function  from  the  du  which  comes  from  the  growth  of  y  into    — 
y-\-dy.    If  then  we  have  occasion  to  use  these  symbols  together^  ^>  ^x-^x,*.  C . 
a  mark  of  distinction  is  necessary,  such  as  we  have  in  d^u^  /*  .f'^h    i/ 
dyU^ ... ;  but  when  the  ratios  of  the  changes  are  required,  the  /»//,</ rr^ 
denominator  in  addition  to  the  bracket  is  sufficient  to  indicate /.^^^/^^'^y 
the  origin  of  the  function.  ^/ a-  <  « /•  ^  ^)     <'*/::, 

That  we  may  have  distinctive  names  for  the  differentials^ 
which  arise  in  processes  so  different,  I  shall  call  them  the  x^^ 
the  y-,  ...  differentials,  according  as  they  arise  from  the  infi- 
nitesimal variation  of  ^,  of  y, ...  ;  and  I  shall  apply  similar 
names  to  the  several  partial  derived  functions  or  differential 
coefficients. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  symbols,  their  nomenclature,  and  their 
meanings.  Let  us  now  consider  the  most  simple  case  of  a  func- 
tion of  two  independent  variables. 

47.3  Differentiation  of  a  function  of  two  independent  vari- 
ables ;  and  of  the  form  t«  =  f  (or,  y). 

Let  X  and  y  receive  the  increments  ao?  and  Ly  \  and  let  the 
corresponding  increment  of  t«  be  At« ;  so  that 

Att  =  F(4?4-Aa?,  y  +  Ay)  — F(a?,y); 

.-.    AM  =  F(a?  +  A^,y  +  Ay)— F(a?,y  +  Ay)  +  F(a?,y  +  Ay)— p(a?,y); 

let  the  variations  of  ^  and  y  be  infinitesimal,  then  lu  becomes  du, 
which  is  the  total  change  in  u\  and  f(^  4-  lx,  y  +  Ay) — f(^,  y  +  Ay) 
becomes  d^u ;  because  whatever  difference  there  is  between  the 
first  and  second  of  these  quantities,  it  is  solely  due  to  the  change 
ofXjy  +  Ay  being  the  value  of  y  in  both  of  them ;  and  for  a  simi- 
lar reason,  f(^,  y  +  Ay)— f(^,  y)  becomes  d^u;  and  therefore 

Dtt  =  rf^tt  +  rfytt;  (40) 

that  is,  the  total  differential  of  a  function  of  two  independent 

variables  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  partial  differentials. 

Also  we  have, 

F(ar-fA^,y  +  Ay)-F(a?,y-f  Ay)  r  (x,  y  +  Ay)  -  f  (x,  y) 

At*  ^  AX  H AV  : 

AX  Ay 


and  therefore  if  the  increments  are  infinitesimal, 

^dx'  ^dy 

in  which  formula  dx  and  dy  are  the  infinitesimal  increments  of 
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««  =  (^)'^+(^)rfy;  («) 
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X  and  y.     Hence  we  have  the  ratio  of  the  total  change  of  the 
function  to  the  change  of  either  variable :  thus 

dx"  \dxf^\dyf  dx'  ^^^ 

Dtt  _  /du\  dx      /du\  ^ 

dy  ~~  \dxi  dy^\dyr  ^^> 

Ex.  1.         tt  =  ay^-{-bxy-\-cx^-\-ey-\-gx-^ky 

djcU  =  bydx-^2cxdx-{-ffdx 

=  {by-\'2cx+g)dx; 

dgU  =  2aydy-{-bxdy-{-edy 

=  {2ay-\^bx-^e)dy; 

,'.     Dtt  =  djcU-^dyU 

=  {by  -{^2cx  ^  ff)  dx  -{-  (bX'^2ay  -{-€)  dy. 
Or  thus, 

=  {by  +  2cx+ff)dx-\-(bx-\'2ay  +  e)dy. 


Ex. 

2. 

« 

— 

y' 

/rf«x 

;= 

2x 
a*' 

idu\  _ 

2y. 
6»' 

• 

m 

.       DM 

^ 

2x 

dx  +  '^dy. 

Ex. 

3. 

U 

= 

siQ° 

1^      •    ly 

a               6 

/rf«\  _         1  /du\  _         1 


£?«r  dy 

Dtt  = +  ^ 


Instead  however  of  formally  going  through  the  processes  of 
partial  differentiation,  and  then  of  combining  them,  as  I  have 
above,  I  may  take  the  result  as  exhibited  in  (40)  or  (41),  and 
calculate  the  total  differential  immediately.    Thus  let 

u  =  ay^'\'bxy  +  cx^'^ey+ffx-\-k, 
Du  =  2ay  dy  -{-bixdy  '\-ydx)  +  2cx  dX'\-e  dy  +ffdx; 
and  thus  for  other  examples. 
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Ex.4.        «  =  f±y, 

x—y' 

^^  _  (pp-y){dx+dy)-(x^y)  (dx-dy) 

(ar-y)» 
__  2{xdy'—ydx) 
-  ~{x^)^       • 

Ex.  5.        tt  =  tan-^  - . 

X 

^  xdy  —  ydx 

48.3  Differentiation  of  an  implicit  function  of  two  independent 
variables. 

The  principles  applied  in  the  last  and  preceding  Articles 
enable  us  to  differentiate  an  implicit  function  of  two  variables, 
and  thereby  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  differ- 
entials of  the  variables,  without  the  expression  being  put  in  the 
form  of  an  explicit  function  of  one  variable  *. 

*  To  the  above  method  of  differentiatiDg  implicit  functions  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  if  «> 

there  can  be  no  change  in  u  due  to  a  partial  change  in  x,  because  «  Lb  con- 
stant; and  for  a  similar  reason  there  can  be  no  variation  in  «  due  to  a  varia- 
tion of  y  only ;  and  therefore  that  x  and  y  cannot  vary  separately,  but  must 
vary  simultaneously;  that  one  cannot  change  without  the  other,  and  there- 
fore that  there  can  be  no  partial  variations  of  the  function.  To  this  it  is 
replied  by  asking.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  constant  such  as  c  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  equation  ?  We  mean  that  whose  total  variation  is  zero.  If 
therefore  we  consider  c  to  be  the  sum  of  two  quantities  c,  and  c,,  such  that 
when  X  varies  e,  varies,  and  c,  varies  when  y  varies,  but  that  c,  and  c,  are 
so  related  that  dc,  +  dc^  «  0  » (ic;  then  the  total  variation  of  f{x,y),  being 
the  sum  of  the  partial  variations,  will  be  equal  to  0,  and  the  condition  of /(x,  y) 
bong  equal  to  c  will  be  satisfied.  Whereas  then  each  partial  variation  taken 
separately  is  a  violation  of  the  condition  expressed  by  the  equation,  yet  the 
relation  of  the  two  when  added  together  is  such,  as  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  equation.  The  partial  variation  of  the  second  neutralises  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  partial  variation  of  the  first  with  the  equation.  This  may  be 
geometrically  explained  as  follows.    Suppose 

which  equation  represents  an  eUipse  the  size  of  which  depends  on  the  value 
of  the  constant  c,  as  well  as  on  a  and  b.  Suppose  we  consider  y  alone  to 
vary,  while  x  is  constant ;  the  point  corresponding  to  x,  y  +  dy,  is  no  longer 
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Let  f(Xy  y)  =  c  be  the  implicit  function  of  two  variables^ 
which  may  be  put  in  the  form 

w  =  /(^»  y)  =  c. 

Then,  since  u  is  equal  to  a  constant,  Dtt  =  0;  and  therefore  by 
the  last  Article^ 


(-) 

dy  _^        \dxf 
dx  ■"  ""   fdu\ 


(44) 


Ex.  1.         tt  =  x^  +  ZcLwy-\-y^  =  a^; 

O  =  8*'  +  8«y'  (|)  =  8y«+3«r; 

Ex,  2.        M  =  or^'-f-y*  =  a; 
(^)  =  y^*'"'  +  y'lo&y,       (^)  =  a?i'log,a?+^'-i. 

^  _  _  yj?y-i  4-  y  log  y 

And  without  going  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  partial 
differentiation,  we  may  take  (40)  or  (41)  of  the  preceding  Article, 
and  differentiate  immediately.    Thus 

41*2  f«2 

2xdx       2ydy  _  ^?  _  _  *!£ 

a»     "^     ft2      """'  •'•     Si  -        a2y- 

on  the  original  ellipse,  but  lies  a  little  above  it  or  below  it,  according  to  the 
sign  of  dy ;  i.  e.  it  is  a  point  of  another  ellipse,  which  second  ellipse  depends 
on  the  variation  of  the  part  of  c  corresponding  to  the  variation  of  y.  And 
now  suppose  x  to  vary,  y  being  constant,  in  consequence  of  which  the  other 
part  of  c,  which  has  a  variation  due  to  the  variation  of  x,  changes,  but 
changes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  back  the  point  to  the  original  ellipse, 
the  variations  of  the  two  parts  of  the  constant  being  such  that  the  sum  of 
them  is  zero ;  whereas  then  the  partial  variation  of  the  first  carried  the  point 
off  the  ellipse,  that  of  the  second  brought  it  back  again.  This  case  is  exactly 
that  of  the  total  variation  of  a  function  of  two  variables,  with  the  condition 
that  the  two  partial  variations  are  so  related  as  to  render  the  total  variation 
equal  to  zero. 
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Ex.4. 

y*(2o— ar)  =  js^; 

2ydyi2a-a;)-'y^dx  =  Bai^daf, 

Ex,  5. 

dy  _     34?* 4- y* 
••     dx~  2y{2a-'xy 
y*  =  400?; 

2ydy  =  ^adx, 

dy  _  2a 
dx^    y  ' 

77 


49.]  Di£ferentiatioD  of  a  function  of  many  variables,  all  of 
which  are  independent  of  each  other. 

Let  u  =  T{x,y^z, )  be  a  function  of  many  variables^ 

^j  y>  ^9 all  of  which  are  independent  of  each  other;  then 

tt-f  At*  =  r(^  +  Aa?,y4-Ay,2r  +  A2r, ...); 

.-.    Att  =  F(4?  +  Aar,y4.Ay,2r  +  A2r, ...)  — F(2r,y,2r, ...) 

=  F(d7  +  Aa?,y  +  Ay,j2r-f-Ajzr, ...)  — y(^,y  +  Ay,j2r-f  A2r, ...) 
-f  r(a',y-hAy,2r  +  A2r, ...)      —  p(a7,  y,  jzr  +  A^r, ...) 
-f  F(a?,y,2r  +  A2r, ...)  — 

+ - 

4- -p(a?,y,-?,  ...), 

by  the  introduction  of  quantities  which  taken  through  the  whole 
expression  cancel  each  other.  Now  let  the  increments  be  infi* 
nitesimal;  then  the  lines  in  the  right-hand  member  of  the 
equation  become  severally  the  x-,  the  y-,  the  z-, ,..  partial  dif- 
ferentials of  u ;  and  therefore 

Dt*=  DF  =  dxU'\'dgU'\-dgU-\' ... ;  (45) 

that  is,  the  total  differential  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  partial 
differentials. 

And  if  the  result  is  expressed  in  terms  of  partial  derived 
functions,  then 

Whence^  as  in  Art.  47^  (42)  and  (43),  the  ratio  of  the  total  dif- 
ferential to  that  of  any  one  of  the  variables  may  be  found. 

Ex.  1.       tt  =  sin(y2r4  zX'\-xy)\ 

(^)  =  (-2^  +  y)  cos  (yz -f  2ra?  +  j?y), 
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(^)  =  {y -\- a^)  cos  (yz -\- za: -{■  an/) ; 
,'.    Dtt  =  COS  (yz-{-zX'\-xy){(y-^z)  da; -^{z-]-3i:)dy-\'{x+y)dz}. 

Ex,  2.      u  =  (d;»+y*  +  2r»)*  +  tan-^--f  a^-h^  +  C2r; 

z 

xdx-\-ydy^zdz      zdx—xdz        j       .  .  . 

.'.     Dtt  = -LfL- ^1—-^ 1 yadx-\-bdy-iccdz. 

(-p2  +  ya  +  ;j3)4  j;^4-2r» 

Ex,  3.      tt  =  -^-^  ; 


Dtf 


a?(2r®— a*)  (2y  dx-\'Xdy)-'2x^yzdz 


These  results  might  have  been  deduced  immediately  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  Ex.  4  and  5  in  Art.  47. 

50.3  If  the  variables  are  so  combined  in  an  equation  that  no 
one  is  expressed  explicitly  in  terms  of  the  others,  then  we  have 
an  implicit  function  of  many  variables  of  the  form 

»(^,y,^, )  =  ^; 

and  therefore  df  =  0, 

*°^  0'^+(^)^y+(£)'^+ =0;  (47) 

whence  may  be  determined  the  absolute  variation  of  any  one  of 
them  which  is  due  to  the  variations  of  all  the  others ;  thus 


da?  =  — 


\dxf     • 


Similarly  may  be  found  the  variation  of  any  one  of  the  vari- 
ables which  is  due  to  the  variation  of  any  one  of  the  others ; 
thus,  for  instance,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  relation  between 
the  corresponding  variations  of  x  and  y  in  the  equation 

^(a?,y,^, )  =  c, 

when  the  other  variables  do  not  change  value ;  then 
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^(MH.*(gj^,^/-^y.  -, 


^^~»-Tt^   d- 


^-^ 


jr^j^  '^^y-X  .-^^^- 


the  oorresponding  variations  of  ^  and  y  in  the  equation 

r{x,y,z, )  =  c, 

when  the  other  variables  do  not  change  value ;  then 
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'<&/ 

dw-\- 

©*=»= 

• 

'dx 

(%) 

•         • 

dy~ 

\dxl 

(48) 


Similarly  the  ratio  of  the  correaponding  yariationa  otx  and  z  are 
given  by  the  equation  ^ 

dx  ^dzf 

(49) 


dz  /rfp\  ' 

dx' 


\dxf 

Now  these  resolts  are  useful  in  questions  like  the  following : 
Suppose  that  there  is  an  expression, 

'(£)+«  (|)  = «.  <«" 

where  p,  q,  &  are  functions  of  x,  y  and  z ;  and  that  it  expresses 
a  property  of  the  explicit  function 

^  =  /(^,y),  (51) 

where  (^  j  and  (-r-)  are  the  partial  derived-functions  of f{Xyt/f; 
what  is  the  equivalent  form  of  (50)^  when  (51)  is  put  into  the 

^''™'  r(x,y,z)  =  0?  (52) 

From  (52)  we  have 


ldz\   _  ^  \dxf  tdz\   _    ^Hyf 

^dxf  "   ""  /rfp\  '     ^^'   ""  "^  /rfp\ 


'(£+•©+•&=<•=         <»») 


and  substituting  these  in  (50),  we  have 

/rfp\         /rfpx         /rfp\ 

and  this  is  the  equivalent  expression.  The  converse  operation 
is  performed  by  a  similar  process.  It  will  be  observed  that  we 
have  hereby  passed  from  (50)  which  is  an  unsymmetrical  ex- 
pression, to  (58)  which  is  symmetrical. 

51.)|  Di£ferentiation  of  a  function  of  many  variables,  some  of 
which  are  dependent  on  the  others. 

The  principles  of  differentiation  of  functions  of  many  variables 
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which  have  been  explained  in  the  five  immediately  preceding 
Articles  are  general,  whatever  are  the  values  of  the  variables ; 
and  therefore  a  fortiori  they  are  applicable  to  the  less  general 
case  in  which  the  variables  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
certain  given  relations:  for  what  is  true  in  the  most  general 
case  cannot  but  be  true  in  the  particular. 

Firstly  let  us  take  the  most  simple  case,  where  u  is  a  func- 
tion of  two  variables,  and  of  the  form 

and  let  us  suppose  y  to  be  a  function  of  a?,  and  of  the  form 

y  =  /(^) ; 
then  we  have 

the  meaning  of  the  several  terms  of  which  expression  is  sufii- 
ciently  obvious  from  their  symbols. 

Ex.  1.         tt  =  tan-i-,  and      y  =  {a*— a?^}*; 

y 

vdx—xdy  ,  xdx 

whence^  substituting  ^ 

Dtt  = 


a  result  which  is  manifestly  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  we  consider 
that  the  relation  between  u  and  x,  after  the  elimination  of  y,  is 

•        t  X 

u  =  sm"*  - . 
a 

Again,  consider  the  less  simple  case,  k  =  f  (a?,  y,  z),  where 
y=f(x),        and        z=^(l>(x); 

but        dy  =  f'(x)  dx,         and         dz  =  (l>(x)  dx ; 
whence,  substituting  and  dividing  by  (£r, 


■■■  •"'=a)<^+{^)'^*Q'^' 
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Ex.  2.        u  =  unAr+sin^+tan*'^  -, 

z 

y  ^  aecaf^  z  =:  coseco?; 

.• .     D«  =  a  cos  axda'\-b  cos  bydy-\ — ^ — ^—  ; 

dy  s£  Beextansd^,  dz  =  —eo^&cxeotxdx'^ 

.-.     Dt(  =  aco%axdx-}-bcoB{bw6Cx)wcxtKaxdx-\-dx. 

Or  again^  suppose         ti  =  f  (o?^  y), 

and  0?  =/(/),  y  =  *(0, 

/  being  a  third  and  different  variable.    Then 


Dtt 


=  (^)*'+(^)'^' 


D« 


•;•  ^  =  ©m^(g)*'('.. 

Or  again,  suppose 

u  =  r{x,y,z),        and        z=f(te,y); 

then       D«  =  0'*»  +  (g)rfy  +  (5^)<fe5 
bnt  nr(orrf^)=(|)rfr  +  (|)rfy; 

=  l(£)-(r:)(|)l^-l(S)-0(|)i'^- 

Ex.  8.        ti  =  x^y         and        r  =:  sin  (xy) ; 

.*.     Dtt  =r  yzx^'^^dx-k- x'^XogtXiydz-^-zdy); 
DZ  (or  dz)  =  cos(^)  (yd!2?  +  ^</y); 

.'.     Dti  =  ya?**]-  +y  logea?cos(^)>d:r 

+  loge^?^**  {z-^-xy  cos  (j?y)}  dy. 

The  cases  of  differentiation  of  functions  of  the  preceding  kind 
are  so  varions  and  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
all;  but  the  principles  explained  and  illustrated  as  above  are 
iq;>plicable  universally,  and  firom  the  examples  given  the  student 
ought  to  find  no  difficulty  in  solving  other  similar  ones. 

52.)|  In  certain  cases  the  subject  variables  enter  under  the 
functional  symbols  in  particular  combinations;  and  although 
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the  general  principles  unfolded  above  are  applicable,  yet  the 
results  take  special  forms ;  and  certain  relations  exist  between 
the  several  partial  differentials  of  the  given  function  by  reason 
of  the  particular  combination  of  the  variables.  Many  cases  of 
such  functions  will  occur  in  the  sequel,  and  we  shall  then  have 
to  consider  them  from  a  geometrical  point  of  view :  here  I  pro- 
pose to  exhibit  their  properties  from  an  analytical  point.  And 
for  this  purpose  some  particular  examples  will  serve  best. 

Let  t«  be  a  function  of  two  independent  variables  x  and  y ; 
and  suppose  that  x  and  y  enter  under  the  functional  symbol  in 
a  certain  combination,  such  as  x  divided  by  y :  then 

«  =  /(P ;  (54) 

that  is,  14  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  x  and  y  of  0  dimensions. 

Now  whatever  is  the  form  of  function  which  enters  into  the 

a:-differential  of  u,  the  same  function  enters  into  the  y-differen- 

tial ;  although  there  wiU  be  different  differential  factors  in  each. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if 

.    X 
tt  =  sm  - , 

y 

-  dx        X  (du\       1        X 

dxU  =  —  cos  - ;  I  -—  I  =  -  cos  - ; 

y         y  ^dx'        y        y 

xdy        X  (du\  X        x 

d^u  = =n  cos-;  (-y-l  = y  cos  -. 

^  y^  y  ^dyf  y«        y 

X 

And    generally  in   (54),  if  we    replace   -  by   z,    so  that 

di  ^ 

u  =f(z),  and  if  -z-  ^f\z) ;  we  have 

so  that,  as  we  remarked  above,  the  same  form  of  function  enters 
into  both  the  partial  derived  functions ;  but  the  factors  are  dif- 
ferent ;  and  the  relation  between  the  partial  differentials  is,  as 
deduced  from  (55),  .  .^, 

Again,  suppose  the  function  to  be 

u  =  f(xy),  (57) 

and  suppose /'(z)  to  be  the  derived  function  o{f(z) ;  then 


''^)+»©  =  «-  M 


dv'  ~  "•'  ^ ""  ^dy 
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(58)  being  the  partial  derived  functions;  and  (59)  exhibiting 
the  relation  between  them. 

Again,  suppose  the  function  to  be 

u  ^fiax-by),  (60) 

and  suppose  f\z)  to  be  the  derived  function  of  f(z) ;  then  from 
(60)  we  have 

O  =  "/'(-^-^y)'       (|)  =  -i/c^-iy).  (61) 

which  are  the  partial  differentials ;  and  from  them  we  have 

which  gives  the  relation  between  the  partial  derived  functions. 

Or  again,  suppose  the  function  to  be  of  three  variables ;  and 
let  us  assume  it  to  be  of  the  form 

then  if  —  =  f,  and  if  the  derived  function  of /(f)  is  jr(f),  we  have 

0=|/(?).  0=f/-(?).  0=-f/'(?). 

which  are  the  three  partial  derived  functions  of  (63). 
The  following  are  two  other  examples  of  the  same  kind. 


Ex.  1.         tt  =  a?y  <^  (|) ; 

d=»»(i)-?*'(!). 

0='*(i)+»*-(i)> 

Ex.  2.         w  =  X(l>ianf); 

.-.     j>u  =  4^{xy)  dx  -\-  X {y  dx-\-x dy)  ^\xy). 

M  % 
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53.)|  Thns  far  the  functions  which  have  been  considered  are 
explicit.  Let  us  briefly  consider  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the 
variables  are  implicitly  involved ;  and  firstly  the  following,  which 
is  of  importance  in  a  future  problem. 

Ex.  1.  Given  «  =  p{y  +  ^/(«)},  where  y  and  z  are  inde- 
pendent variables,  it  is  required  to  find  (^j  and  (^)*  t^d 
the  relation  between  them. 

If  y-k-xfiz)  =  f,  let  us  symbolize  the  derived  function  of 
F(f)  by  f';  then  we  have 

.      /rfg\  _      /(g)  g'  ldz\  t' 

'  •     \dx>  ~  1  -  xfiz)  r' '  \dyl  ~  1  -  xf'{z)  / ' 

•••  (S)=/c)0- 

Ex.  2.    Again,  suppose 

and  let  it  be  required  to  find  (^ j  and  (-j-j . 

If  UlL^  =  £^  let  us  suppose  the  derived  function  of /(f)  to  be 
z — c 

f{() :  then  from  (64)  we  have 

x-a  /dz\       ^    1  y-b   rdzx)  ff(y-b\ 

(a^c^ydyf^iz-c      {z-c)^\dyf)''  V«-c/' 

whence  we  have  the  following  relation  between  (^ j  and  \-j-j , 
Or  (64)  might  be  put  in  the  implicit  form 

,^_«     y_Aj  (66) 

Since  ;s  —  c  enters  into  both  of  the  subjects  of  the  fnnctioni  it  is 
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conyenient  for  us  at  first  to  consider  the  z-^c  which  is  com* 
bined  with  y  ~  6  to  be  different  to  that  which  is  combined  with 
x  —  a;  and  let  ns  therefore  distingpiish  the  second  2;  by  an  ac- 
cent, so  that  (66)  becomes 

«  =  Wf=f,yz*);  (67) 

and  because  that  which  is  true  when  z  is  accented^  that  is,  in 
the  general  case,  will  also  be  true  in  the  particidar  case,  that  is, 
when  the  accent  is  omitted,  the  general  result  of  (67)  wiU  in- 
clude that  of  (66). 

Now  by  reason  of  the  mode  in  which  or  — -  a  and  z^c  enter 
into  the  right-hand  ade  of  (67),  it  is  eyident  that  the  x-  and  Z' 
partial  differentials  of  u  will  contain  the  same  form  of  function, 
but  that  their  differential  factors  wiU  be  different ;  let  the  form 
of  function  which  enters  into  both,  whatever  it  is,  be  represented 

In  a  similar  way,  the  same  form  of  function,  whatever  it  is,  will 
enter  into  the  y-  and  the  /-partial  differentials  of  ti,  but  the 
differential  fiBu^rs  will  be  different  in  the  two  differentials;  let 

« (—II-,  ^ — )  be  the  form  of  function;  then 

^Z — C     Z'—C' 

(?)  =  ^»(^=^,P^).  (70) 

\dyf       z  —  c    ^z—cz—c' 

/rf>\  y-b       ,x-a    y-b\ 

ao  that  we  have  firom  (68)  and  (69), 

and  from  (70)  and  (71), 

(y_4)(|)+(/.,)(g)=0.  (78) 

Let  us  now  consider  the  relation  between  these  equations, 
when  af=:z.    Suppose  a  functional  equation  to  be  given  in  the 

^"™  «=/(«,/);  (74) 
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of  the  latter  term  the  accent  is  retained  so  as  to  indicate  its 
origin. 

Now  in  (72)  and  (73)  let  s^=  z;  then  by  addition  we  have 

,._„(i),<,_„(i),<,_.,j(g)^(g)i=„, 

and  by  reason  of  (75) 

(*-'^)  (£) + (y-*)  (|) + ^'-'^  (£)  =  «•     (76) 

I  may  observe  that  if  (^  j  and  1-^-)  in  (65)  are  replaced  by 

their  equivalents  given  in  Art.  50,  the  result  is  (76),  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

And  if  (66)  is  cast  into  the  more  symmetrical  form 

y 

we  shall  get  the  same  result,  viz.  (76),  by  the  following  process. 
Let  (77)  be  expressed  in  the  form 

y— ft    /— c    of-— a' 

7- 

then  by  a  process  the  same  as  that  by  which  (72)  and  (73)  are 
found,  we  have 


iy—b    z—c    x—a\  ,^^ 


dy'  ^dz 

(^'-)(£)+(--)(S  =  oU 


(-'-'')(S)+(^'-*)(^:)=o 


(78) 


whence  by  addition,  and  by  reason  of  equation  (75),  if  af=x, 
y'=y,  ^—z,  we  have 

(^-«)  (£)  +(y-*)  (|) + (^-'^)  (S)  =  ^'     (7») 

a  result  the  same  as  (76). 

In  the  preceding  process  the  relation  between  the  partial  dif- 
ferentials of  the  functions  in  (77)  is  founds  when  the  problem  is 
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reaolyed  into  its  most  simple  elements ;  an  abridged  fonn  of  it 
is  more  useful  in  application.  And  as  the  result  thus  obtained 
is  applicable  to  other  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  insert  it. 

Let  the  functional  form  which  occurs  in  the  y-  and  the  z-par- 
tial  differentials  of  (77)^  as  they  arise  from  the  variation  of  the 

first  subject  of  the  function,  viz. ,  be  represented  by  Fi; 

and  similarly  let  Pg  and  Fs  represent  those  which  arise  from  the 
second  and  the  third  subjects :  then 

/rfp\  _         z—c  1 

idr\  _     1  x—a 

/rfF\  _         y-b   _    ,      1         . 

.-.  ('-«)©+*-»>  (g)  H  <-«)(£)  =  0. 

Ex.  8.  As  another  example  of  a  similar  process  let  us  take 
the  function 

.   l_l/^)  =_!(??£ W'(y_i) 

'  '     a      c  ^dx^  c  ^dx'      ^b      c' 

-}.(^\  -  Sl-l(^\l  f'iy.  —  t\ 
c\dy'  ~  \b      c^dyiy   \b      c' ' 

■■■  °©+'(|)  =  '-  <«» 

And  if  (80)  is  pat  into  the  form 

by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  the  last  example  we  shall  find 

and  further^  if  (80)  is  put  into  the  symmetrical  implicit  form^ 

^b       c     c       a     a      0^ 

and  if,  as  in  the  preceding  example^  Fi,  Fs,  F3  represent  the  func- 
tions which  enter  into  the  partial  differentials,  according  as  they 
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•rise  from  the  differentiation  of  the  firat 

•o»nd 

iind  third  of 

the  snbrjects,  ve  have 

(£) 

=  1{'.-m" 

i^ 

=j('i-'.)  • 

(84) 

O 

=  h"-"K 

'0- 

'(|)-© 

=  0. 

(86) 

Ex.  4.    Simihu-lr  again 
ables,  and  if 

u  = 

it «,  y,  a,  (  me 

-'\r  ftl- 

all  independeD 

Tari- 

"'^«  (£) 

=^ 

ldt\       1 

©  = 

1 

a  theorem  of  which  a  gen^ial  proof  will  be  given  hereafter. 


^, 


n 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SUOOESSIVE  mrFEBENTIATION,  AKD  THEORSMS 

DSPENDBNT  ON  IT. 

Section  1. — On  successive  differentiation  of  an  explicit  Junction 

of  one  variable, 

54.]  In  the  fixrmer  part  of  the  last  Chapter  rules  have  been 
constructed  for  differentiating  ex]^cit  functions  of  one  yariable, 
ttid  thus  of  deducing  from  f(s),  which  was  assumed  to  be  the 
jtjrpica]  form,  d.f{»)  or  f'{x)  dx ;  in  this  case  x  was  made  to  in- 
crease or  grow  by  the  infinitesimal  dx.  Suppose  now  that  x  is 
increased  again  by  an  infinitesimal  variation,  and  that  it  is  our 
object  to  inquire  what  effect  such  a  second  increase  will  have 
mf{x)  and  on  f'(x)dx;  this  second  increment  may  or  may  not 
be  equal  to  the  former  one :  doubtless  the  simpler  case  will  be 
when  it  is  equal,  and  therefore  we  will  consider  it  first  with 
this  limitation,  and  subsequently  discuss  the  general  case  when 
the  successive  increments  of  x  are  not  equal.  When  x  increases 
hj  equal  increments,  or  prows,  as  we  may  say,  at  an  uniform 
Jrate,  I  shall  call  it  an  equicresceni  variable  *. 
'  Or  we  may  consider  the  subjeet  from  another  point  of  view ; 
f\x)  is  in  general  a  new  function  of  x ;  and  therefore  as  it  was 
derived  from  /(x),  so  by  a  similar  process  may  another  func- 
tion be  derived  fit>m  it.  This  new  function  by  an  analogous 
notation  is  symbolized  by  f'\x)y  and  will  in  general  be  another 

*  The  variable,  which  I  have  ventured  to  call  Equicreecent,  and  thus  to 
coin  a  new  word  for,  ia  by  most  writers  called  *'  Independent/'  and  by  some 
old  ones  "  Principal  Variable;"  to  the  latter  term  the  objection  is,  that  it  does 
not  express  the  characteristic  property  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
has  in  \zkX  no  pretension  to  appropriateness  of  nomenclature;  the  former 
term  is  hy  all  writers,  and  in  the  present  treatise,  used  in  a  Afferent  signifi- 
.cation,  tiz.  to  express  that  variable  which  first  changes  value,  and  due  to 
ili0  diaDge  of  which  the  other  vaziables  change,  and  are  therefore  called 
dependent:  see  Art.  12;  and  as  such  an  independent  variable  may  or  may 
not  be  equiciescent,  it  is  inconvenient  to  use  the  same  term  in  two  different 
aensee :  and  especiaUy  as  the  term  does  not  express  that  character  of  the  va< 
riable  which  renders  a  distinctive  appellation  desirable. 
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fianction  of  x,  and  thus  will  admit  of  having  another  function 
derived  from  it  by  a  similar  process^  which  wiU.  be  symbolized 
hj  f"\x)y  and  so  on.  Thus  may  derivaiion  be  considered  an 
algebraical  artifice  by  which  successive  functions  are  formed^ 
each  firom  the  preceding  one ;  and  these  are  called  the  derived- 
functions  or  derivaiwes  of  different  orders  otf(x)^  viz. 

/(^),  /'W,  r(x),  /'», /»(^),  /«+i(^) ;     (1) 

f{x)  is  called  the  primitive  function;  f\x)  the  first-derived; 
/"(d?)  the  second  derived;  /"(^)  the  nth  derived  function  of 
f(x).  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  each  function  in  the  above 
series  is  the  first-derived  of  the  immediately  preceding  function; 
and  that  /"(a?)  =/(a?),  when  n  =  0. 

In  the  same  way  therefore  as  d.f(x)  =f\x)dx,  so  does 
^•/'W  ■=/"(^)^>  w^d  so  on;  whence  we  have  the  following 
series  of  equations : 

d.fix)  =  fix)  dx,  ~ 

d.fix)  =  f'\x)  dx, 

d.fix)  =  r\x)  dx,  )>  (2) 


d./^'-^ix)  =f*'ix)dx. 

The  dx^By  which  are  factors  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
above  equations,  are  the  several  increments  of  x  which  give  rise 

to  the  differentials  of  fix),  f\x)^ and  therefore  are  not 

necessarily  all  equal;  but,  as  above,  to  consider  the  simpler 
case,  let  us  assume  them  to  be  equal,  so  that  the  several  func- 
tions vary  by  reason  of  equal  variations  of  their  variables :  that 
IS,  let  X  be  equicrescent ;  then,  since 

y  =  /(^),  dy  =  d.fix)  =  fix)  dx. 

And  since  fix)  is  a  function  of  x^  we  may  differentiate  again ; 
whence,  ?a  dx\%  constant,  we  have 

d.dy  =  d.fix)  dx; 

and  since  d.dy  signifies,  that  the  operation  symbolized  by  the 
character  </  is  to  be  performed  twice  on  y,  and  one  operation 
to  be  on  the  back  of  the  other,  we  may,  in  accordance  with  the 
notation  of  the  index  law,  abbreviate  d.dy  into  d*y;  and  re* 
placing  d.fix)  by  f\x)  dx,  and  writing  dx^  for  the  square  of 
dx,  since  the  dx^B  are  equal,  we  have 

d^y  =  f\x)  dx*. 
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Similarlj  differentiating  again,  and  writing  d^y  for  d.d^y^ 
and  i£r'  for  the  cube  of  dx,  we  have 

rf«y  =  d.f\x)  dx* 

=  r\x)  dx^, 

and  80  on ;  and  the  general  expression  becomes 

d^y  zs  f*(x)dx^; 

wherein  cfar"  signifies  the  nth  power  of  dx,  and  wonid  more  cor- 
rectly be  expressed  by  the  symbol  (d!r)" ;  bnt  as  no  ambiguity 
arises  from  the  omission  of  the  brackets,  we  have  left  them  out 
for  the  relief  of  the  notation. 

The  quantities  dy,  dhf,  dh/, ...  rf"y, ...  are  severally  called  the 
first,  second,  third, ...  nth, ...  differentials  of  y ;  hence  it  follows, 
that  the  differential  of  the  nth  order  of  y  orf(x)  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  nth  derived-function  and  (dEr)". 

Also /"(a?), /'"(d?),  .../*(a?), ...  are  severaUy  called  the  second, 
third, ...  nth, ...  differential  coeflicients,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  nomenclature  given  in  Art.  18 ;  because  in  the  above 
equations  they  are  the  coefficients  of  dx\  dx\  ...  dx*^ ... 

Hence  also  we  have, 

y  =  /(^)» 


ePy  _ 


=  /"W, 


(3) 


By  which  form  of  writing  the  fractions  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  equations,  it  is  indicated  that  x  is  equicrescent.  Also  let 
the  differraice  of  notation  be  observed  between  d^y  and  dx^. 

Hence  also  it  appears,  that  the  nth  derived-function  otf{x) 
is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  nth  differential  of  the  function  to 
the  nth  power  o{  dx:  dx  being  the  quantity  by  which  x  has 
varied  in  each  of  the  successive  derivations;  hence  also  it  is 
plain  that,  if /"(a?)  is  finite,  d^y  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  nth 

order  with  respect  to  dx  bsb.  base. 

dy 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  as  -^  represents  the  ratio  of 

the  variation  of  y,  or /(a?)  to  that  of  x,  so  ^-f  =/"(^)  =    '%J 

N  % 
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represents  the  ratio  of  the  variation  of /'(a?),  that  is  of  -p,  to 

the  variation  of  x ;  and  so  ^-^  represents  the  ratio  of  the  varia^ 

d^V 
tion  of  -i-|  to  that  of  x ;  and  similarly  of  the  other  derived- 

Amotions. 

The  rules  which  have  been  constracted  in  the  preceding 
Chapter  for  the  differentiation  of  f(x)y  and  the  various  spedBe 
forms  of  f{x),  are  also  applicable  to/'(a?), /"(a?),  .../"(a?), ... 
Thus^  because  it  is  shewn  in  Article  26  that 

d.cf(x)  =  cd.fix), 

so        d^.cf(x)  =  cd\f(x}. 

Also  from  Article  27, 

d\{f(x)±<l>(x)}  =  d''.f(x)±d\4>(x). 

Some  examples  of  successive  differentiation  are  subjoined^  in 
which  these  principles  are  applied. 

Ex.  1.  y  =:  a?", 

dx 


=  no?'     , 


g  =  »(n-l)(n-2)a?»-«. 


Ex.2. 


•          •          1 

d'y  _ 
dar 

1         .         •        •         • 

n(n— 1)  (n- 

.         •         • 

-2)...(w 

y  - 

loge  ^, 

dy  _ 
dx 

1 = ,-., 

X 

d»y 

dx'  ~ 

-*-», 

d»y 

dx*  ~ 

(-)»1.2af- 

-8 

d*y 

dx*  ~ 

•         .         • 

(-)» 1.2.3. 

•         .         .         • 

r-*. 

m 

0  =  C-)---!  1.2.8. ...  (r-2)(r-l)«-'. 
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Ex.  S.  9  ^  a*, 

^  =  log,aa', 

g  =  (log.a)«a'. 


^  =  (log. «)'«'. 


Ex.  4.  y  =  sin  fidr. 


-3^  z=  n  COS  no? 
ax 

0  =  n»co.(«*  +  g  =  n««iii(n*  +  2|). 


It  appears  therefore  that  the  eflTect  of  one  deriyation  on  sin  nx 

is  to  multiply  the  quantity  by  n  and  to  increase  the  arc  by  ^ ; 

and  therefore  it  might  at  once  be  concluded,  that  the  effect  of 
r  derivations  is  to  multiply  the  quantity  by  n**^  and  to  increase 

Simikrly^  if     jr  s=  eosiijr,  3;^  ^  •''®^\***'^^5r 

Ex  5         «=-i_  =  J-i-l )-\ 

'       «•— a*       2a\x—a      x+a( 

=  ^{(*-a)-»-(a7+a)-»}; 


g  =  (_)rl:H|^{(*_a)-(r+l)_(,  +  «)-(r*l)J. 
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A  similar  method  of  decomposition  into  partial  firactions  may 
also  be   employed  to  find  the   general   derived-function   of 

-5 5,  -3 5,  -= ;,  and  other  functions  of  a  similar  form. 

dr — a*    dr-f-fl     x'-\-a' 

Ex.  6.        y  =  «**  sin  nx, 

dy 

^  =  e^(asmna?+noosiidr). 

Let        a=:Arcos<^^  .-.     Ifl  z=:  a^-^-n*, 

'  §k 
ns=Arsin<^,  tan0=:-; 

a 

on  the  Intimacy  of  which  substitutions  see  Art.  60 ; 

.-.     ^  =  *e«sin(»af+<^); 
whence  it  is  manifest,  that 

r 

=  (a*  H-  n*)*  e*»  sin  (nd?+  r<»). 

65.]  If  the  function  to  be  difierentiated  is  a  product  of  two 
functions  of  x,  say  of  u  and  v,  the  following  theorem,  due  to 
Leibnitz,  and  commonly  called  Leibnitz's  Theorem,  may  be 
conyeniently  employed  to  find  the  general,  viz.  the  rth,  derived- 
fimction. 

Let  f(x)  be  the  function  of  Xy  of  which  let  the  two  factors 
be  u  and  v,  so  that 

y  =  /W  =  tt  X  t>, 

dy  =  vdU'\'dvUy 

d*y  =  V  d^u  -\'2dvdu-^  d^vu, 

d^y  =  t;  rf'tt  4-  8  £to  rf*tt  +  8  dH  du  4-  rf'vw ; 

the  law  of  the  coefiicients  being,  as  it  is  manifest,  that  of  the 
ooefiicients  of  (1  +  xY,  when  r  =  1,  =  2,  =  8, ... ;  and,  to  shew 
that  such  is  always  the  case,  let  us  assume  that 

r— 1 
-I-  ...  H- — j — dud^'^v  +  ud^-^v; 

and  let  us  difi*erentiate ;  whereby 
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d'y  =:vd'u  +  ^dv  rf'-if*  +  *'^!'~^^  d*v  d'-*u 

1  1  .^ 

•f  ...  4-  r  du d^-^v -^  u d^v» 

Therefore,  if  the  formnla  is  true  for  (r— 1),  it  is  tme  for  r ;  bat 
it  is  true  for  2,  therefore  it  is  tme  for  8 ;  and  therefore  it  is 
tme  for  aU  positive  and  integral  values  of  r  * ; 

.-.  d^{uxv)  =  drf{x)  ^f^{x)d^ 

^vd^u-Y^dv d^-^u  +  ^^^^^ d^v d^-^u -f  ...  (4) 
^  rf*"!!      r  dv  d^-^u     r(r— 1)  dH  d^-^n  ^ 

In  applying  the  last  formula  to  a  given  example,  let  the  stu- 
dent be  caoreful  to  take  for  « that  function  whose  general  derived^* 
function  is  the  more  easily  calculated. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  rth  derived-function  of  e*^  x*. 


u 

= 

e^. 

V  = 

«», 

du 
dx 

= 

a««*, 

dv 
d»~ 

n«»-' 

I 
f 

d^u 
dx* 

= 

a»€« 

d*v 

n(n- 

-l)a?»- 

-8 

9 

•    • 
dx"" 

s= 

■     •     • 

•     • 

«         •         < 

•        • 

•     . 

dx"^ 

= 

a''e'«*d?"+  Y 

^r-l^Ar 

fiar*-i 

a. 

r(r- 

■^Kr-> 

e«»nri 

1—1^. 

»« 

=  e«»  {a*'ar"  +  T  a*-*!!**-^ 


+  !:^^>a-»n(n-l)a?«-«+ } 


Ex.  2.  To  find  the  rth  derived-function  of  e^  cos  lur  x^. 
u  =  e^connXy  v  ss  x^; 

*  On  this  mode  of  inductively  proving  the  above  theorem,  see  some  re- 
marks in  a  "  System  of  Logic,"  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  book  III,  ch.  ii,  §  3, 
3nd  edition,  London,  1846. 
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therefore  by  Ex.  6,  Art.  64,iftan«^=-,  and*=  {n'+a*}*, 
—  rs  *  c«*  COS  (»M?  +  <^),  ^  =  ma?"*  S 


-3—  =  A:*'€«^c68(»M?+r<^); 
dp' 


«  • 


tM— 1 


+  Y  i*""^  cos  {»j?-f  {»•— 1)  ♦}  »«?' 

+  ^fc^  *'--»c08  {ji*+(r--2)*}  m(TO-l)a?-"* 

+ }• 

If  the  function  of  which  the  general^  saj  the  rth^  derived- 
function  is  to  be  found,  is  the  quotient  of  one  function  of  x  by 
another  function  of  x,  so  that 

/(^)  =  -» 
the  preceding  formula  (5)  is  applicable^  if  we  take  tf  to  be  one 
factor  and  -  to  be  the  other.    The  general  formula  for  f^{x\  as 

it  stands^  is  however  too  complicated  to  be  of  any  use. 

And  the  formula  (5)  is  also  indirectly  applicable  to  the  dis- 
covery of  f^{x),  even  when  the  primitive  function  is  not  the 
product  of  two  given  functions  of  the  variable  x.  The  mode  of 
its  application  will  be  best  exhibited  by  examples. 

Ex.  1 .  If  f(x)  =  sec  X9  then  cos  x  f(x)  =s  1 ;  and  from  (6), 
cos  X  f^{x)  —  n  sin  or  /'^"^(x) .  ^     cos  x  /*"*{«) 

...    /-(;r)  =  I  J/»->(^)  -  "^"-^g^j,"-^>/''-»W  +  ... }  tan* 
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which  gives  the  relation  between  any  derived  fimction  and  its 
preceding  derived  functions.    Thns  if 

n  =  1,   fix)  =  sec  or  tan  a?, 

n  =  2,  f\x)  =  28ecartan*ar+sec^i 


Ex.  2.   If /(a?)  =  tan-i4?,  /'(a?)  =  |-^; 
and  applying  to  this  the  formnla  (5),  we  have 

whence  msj  f\x),  f"{x%  ...  be  found. 

56.]  The  following  is  another  theorem  concerning  the  rela^ 
tions  between  fonctions  and  their  derived  functions  which  holds 
good  when  the  subject  variable  is  equicrescent. 

Since  by  (6),  Article  18, 

rf./(a?)  =  f(x)  dip  =  /(a? + dx)  -f(x), 

.'.    d\f{x)  =f'ix)dx^  ^f{x^2dx)^2f{x+dx)+f(x), 

d}.f{x)  ^f"(x)dsfl  =/(ar+8dip)-.8/(a?+2dr)  +  8/(5?+^)-/(*), 

and  so  on ;  whence  by  an  inductive  proof  of  the  same  kind  as 
.that  of  the  preceding  Article,  we  have 

d\f{x)  =  /*(a?)  &?* 

-...(-)*-* j/(^+^) (-)"/(*).  (6) 


Section  2. — MaclaurvriB  Theorem  far  the  expanrion  of  an 

explicit  Junction  of  one  variable. 

57.]  One  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  the  preceding 
theory  of  successive  differentiation  is  the  means  which  we  thence 
derive  of  expanding  explicit  functions  of  one  variable  in  ascend- 
ing powers  of  that  subject  variable ;  at  least  when  such  an  ex- 
pansion is  possible.     And  although  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
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treatise  we  are  not  able  to  investigate  all  the  conditions  of  sudi 
a  possibility,  yet  doubtless  the  expansion  is  possible  under  the 
following  circumstances. 

Suppose  f{x)  to  be  a  function  of  x^  and  to  be  capable  of  ex- 
pansion in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  x,  of  the  form 

f(x)   =  Ao  +  Aia?  +  Aaa?2-|-  ...  -|.Ana?*H-  ...  (7) 

and  suppose  the  series  to  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

1st,  Ao^  Ai^  iL2>  •••  An^  •••  <ure  constants,  and  to  be  determined. 

2nd^  Ao,  Ai,  A2, ...  An, ...  do  not  become  infinite  for  any  value 
of  X  for  which  the  series  is  applied. 

3rd,  The  series  contains  no  terms  involving  negative  or  frac- 
tional powers  of  x. 

Then,  since 

f{x)  =  Ao  +  Ai^-|-A2a?*+  ...  4.A„a?*»+  ... 
.•.     f\x)  =  Ai-|-2A2a?  +  8A8^+  ... 

f"{x)  =  2Aa+2.8A8a?-f  ... 
f"\x)  =  2.8A8+... 


/••(a?)  =  1.2.8  ...(«-l)nA«-f... 

In  these  equations  let  ^  =  0;  then,  since  by  the  second  and 
third  conditions  none  of  the  quantities  assume  the  indeterminate 

foma  ^,  or  become  infinite,  we  hare 

f{0)  =  jLo,  .-.    A«=/(0), 

/'(0)  =  Ai,  .-.    A,  ='ffl, 

f"{0)  =  \.2H,  .-.    -^2="^. 

/"'(0)  =  1.2.8  a,,  .-.     48  =  =^^, 


/"(O)  =  1.2.8... »A«,  .-.     A,  =     ^ "^  ^ 


1.2.3.. .n" 
Whence,  substituting  in  equation  (7),  we  have 


X      ..,.^.  a?*  ._.^.        X* 


fix)  =  /(O)  +/'(0)  -+/"(0)—  +  ...  +/•>  (0)  ^gg    ^  +  . . .    (8) 
f(0),f(0,f"(0) ...  being  the  values  of/(*), /'(«), /"(«), ...  when 
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This  series  was  discovered  by  Stirling^  an  English  Mathe- 
matidan  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century ;  but  having  been 
introduced  by  Maclaurin  into  his  Treatise  of  Fluxions,  has  been 
generally  called  by  his  name. 

68.]  For  certain  functions  of  Xj  such  as  those  of  the  form 
(a+o?)"^  where  n  is  positive  and  integral,  the  derived-functions 
will  vanish  after  a  certain  number  of  differentiations ;  and  there- 
fore the  number  of  terms  of  the  above  series  is  limited  in  such 
cases.  Generally  the  successively  derived-functions  are  func- 
tions of  x^  and  the  series  is  continued  to  an  infinite  number  of 
terms;  but  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  the  nth  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows,  by  an  algebraical  formula.    Since 

/(x)  =  /(O)  +/'iO)  f  +/"(0)  ^  +  ...  +/.-(0)  J3£^ 

-^>^''<Q>ox::^+-^""<Q>i.2.8...(n-n) 

-^>^'"<Q)  1.2.3...  (n+2)  +  -<^> 


the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  the  nth 


^n+l 


= '^"<o>  o:8Z^ +^"*'(«>  i.2.8...(»+i)  +  - 


lJi.8...n  i'    ^  '  '  '       '^  'n  +  l 


»* 


^*       {a  quantity  >/*(0)  and  </"(a?)} ;    (11) 


1.2.3.  ..n 


the  latter  fiEustor  of  (10)  is^  I  say^  greater  than  /"(O),  because 
the  sum  of  the  series  is  algebraically  greater  than  its  first  term ; 
and  is  less  than/"(^)^  because  by  reason  of  (9) 

f-{x)  =  /-(O)  +/--^H0)  f  -h/~-*->(0)  ^  +  ... 

and  with  the  exception  of  the  first  term  of  this  series,  each 
term  of  it  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  of  the  series 
given  in  (10),  inasmuch  as  the  denominators  are  severaUy  less. 
Hence  representing  by  B  same  positive  and  proper  fraction^  we 
may  symbolize  (11)  by 

f^iOa);  (12) 


J?" 


lJ«.d...n' 

o  2 
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for  the  latter  factor  is  too  small  when  ^  =  0,  and  is  too  large 
when  ^  =  1. 

Hence  we  may  write  the  series  as  follows : 

/(^)  =/(0)  +/(0)|  +r(0)^  -h ...  +  i:2lbi-^'*^^^^'  ^^^^ 

which  has  a  definite  number  of  terms ;  and  therefore  the  only 
apparent  difference  in  the  absolute  equality  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  equation  is  that  which  arises  from  0  being  an  undetermined 
fraction  greater  than  zero  and  less  than  unity. 

As  this  series  however  is  of  great  importance  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Calculus,  the  proof  of  it  must  not  rest  on  any  falla- 
cious assumption/  or  any  vague  limitations  which  may  be  too 
wide  or  too  narrow^  such  as  those  of  the  stated  conditions. 
Hence  arises  the  need  of  a  rigorous  and  exact  proof  of  it,  and 
of  one  which  will  limit  the  extent  of  its  applicability^  and  which 
wiU  be  given  hereafter ;  and  therefore  the  explanation  of  the 
last  two  Articles  is  to  be  considered  only  as  yielding  a  presump- 
tion that  such  a  series  as  (13)  is  likely  to  be  true. 

59.]  Examples  of  Madaurin's  Theorem. 
Ex.  1.        Let 

/(a?)  =  (a  +  a?)»,  .-.   /(O)  =  a", 

f(af)  =  «(a-fa?)»-i,  f(0)  =  «a»-^ 

f'(x)  =  » (n  - 1)  (a  -h  a?)»-«,         f\0)  =  »  (n  - 1)  a»"», 

whence^  if  n  is  positive  and  integral^ 

/»(«?)  =  n(n-l)(»-2)... 8.2.1,  /»»(0)  =  n(»-l)(«-2)... 8.3.1; 

.-.    /(a?)  =  (a-f-^)*  =  a*» -f- »«*■"* a? H-  — —-5— ^a»-*a?* 

+  ...  +na«*"^-hJP**;    (14) 

the  common  Binomial  Theorem,  which  is  therefore  a  particular 
case  of  Madaurin's  Theorem. 

Ex.2. 

fW  =  e',  .-.    /(O)  =  1, 

fi^)  =  e-,  /'(O)  =  1, 


.    . 


•'•   *'=^"*"I''"i:2"''""^  1.2.3...(i»-l) "•■  1  J8^...«**''  ^^^^ 
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Ex.8. 

/(«)  =  8in«,  /(O)  =  0, 

fiw)  =  ma{x+l),  /'(0)  =  1, 

f"(x)  =  mn{w+2l),  /"(O)  =  0, 


•         ■         •         • 


/»(;»?)  =  sin  (a? H-n|),  /*(^^)  =  8in(^ar+«|); 


sino?  =  4?  — 


j?3  ^5 


1.2.3  '  1.2.3A5 

a?»-i  .    (n— l)7r  a?»        .    /^         w\     .^^ 

Ex.4. 

/(ar)  =  cosd?,  .-.    /(O)  =  1, 

/'(*)  =  cos  (dr+ 1),  /'(0)  =  0, 


•         •         •         • 


/«(a?)  =  COS  (ar+n^),  /'•(M  =  co8(dar+»^); 

0?*  jp* 


•    **'*=^-1.2    ■  1.2.8.4 

j.«-i  (»  — l)ir  iP"  /^  ir\    ,.^. 

+  i.2.8...(»-i)«>'^^-2— +i:2:8:::^^(^^+"2)-  <^^> 

Ex.6. 

/(«)  =  log,(l  +  d?),  .-.    /(O)  =  0, 

/'(«)  =  (i+^)-S  /'(0)  =  i, 

/"(«)  =  -  (1  +  «)-«,  /"(O)  =  - 1, 

/"'(»)  =  (-)« 1.2  (1  +  a?)-»,        /"'(O)  =  1.2, 
/'"(a?)  =  (-)» 1  J8.8  (1  +  *)-*      nO)  =  - 1.2.8, 


/»(«)  =  (-)»-!  1JJ.8 ...  (n-1)  (1  +  a?)-», 

/»(fl»)  =  (-)»-UJJ.8...(n-l)(l  +  d«)-»; 

•.     loge(l  +  a?)  =  «r--^  +  -^+ 


»— 1       '       «U  +  to' 
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Ex.6. 
f(x)  =  rin-i*,  /(O)  =  0, 

•^'^^^  =  0^  =  ^'■'''^"*'  •^'^''^  =  '' 

/"(«)  =  ar  (1  -  ar»)- 1,  /"(O)  =  0, 

f"(x)  =  (l-««)-l  +  8<c«(l-^)-«,  f"\0)  =  1, 

/'^(«)  =  9«(l-«»r*  +  8.5a:»(l-ar»)-i,  /^(O)  =  0, 

/^(«)  =  9(l-ar«)-*+ f{0)  =  9. 

The  general  derived>function  is  of  too  complicated  a  form  to 
be  useful; 

•••     "^"'^  =  *  + 1^8  +  1X03  + <^^> 

But  Ajot'^x  may  be  more  easily  expanded  by  the  following 
artifice^  which  adapts  itself  to  those  functions  of  which  a  de- 
rived-function assumes  an  algebraical  form. 

Differentiating  equation  (8)^  Art.  57,  we  have 

fix)  =  fiO)  +/"(0)|  +/"'(0)  ^  +/"'(0)  j^  + 

and  from  above, 
fix)  =  (!-««)-* 

—         f!     1:*^     1.8.6   g« 

I  l-8.5.7...(2r-l)      x^r 
^  2'  1.2.8...r^ '^     ' 

▼hence,  equating  coefficients  of  the  same  power  of  dr  in  the 
two  series,  we  have 

/'(0)  =  1,    /"(0)  =  0,     /'"(0)  =  ^,    /'^(0)  =  0, 

/•»r+iro^  -  l-8-5.7...(2r— 1)1.2.8. ..(2r-l)2r 
•'        ^'~  2'- 1.2.8...  (r-l)r  ' 

whence  we  have 

.     ,  1  1.2    af»        1.8  1.2.3.4      «» 

"°  '  =  ''+2x1:25+ 2rnn2-L23A5  + 

1.8.5...  (2  r-1)  1.2.8.4...  (2r-l)2r  x^'^^ 

+  2'  1.2.8,..r  1.2.8...2r(2r+l)  +  '" 
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6    ■  1.2.3.4.5 


1.3.5...  (2r-l)ar»''+^ 
■^    2.4.6. ..2r(2r+l)    "^ ^^^^ 

C08~^j?,  tan-^jr^  log(l  +  ^)>  are  other  functions  which  may  be 
conveniently  expanded  by  this  method ;  and  which  the  student 
is  recommended  to  apply  the  process  to. 

60.]  As  many  properties  of  some  series  which  have  been  ex- 
panded in  the  last  article  will  be  required  in  the  sequel  of  the 
Treatise^  it  is  most  convenient  to  introduce  them  here^  though 
they  may  more  properly  be  considered  to  belong  to  analytical 
trigonometry. 

By  an  imaginary  or  impossible  quantity  is  meant,  one  of  the 

^*»"°'  o+i-/=a;  (28) 

a  and  b  being  symbols  of  positive  or  negative  possible  quanti- 
ties, and  the  symbol  \/— 1  being  that^  which^  when  squared^ 
is  equal  to  —1.    Two  such  expressions,  which  differ  only  in  the 

sign  of  V— 1,  are  said  to  be  corrugate  to  each  other;  thus 

a+i\/— 1  and  a— i\/— 1 

are  called  conjugate  imaginary  expressions;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served^ that  the  product  of  two  such  conjugate  expressions,  viz. 

(a-f-*>/^)(a-*V'^)  =  a'+**.  (24) 

Now  such  an  expression  as  (23)  may  always  be  put  under 

theform  r(cos(^  + >/=!  sind);  (25) 

in  which  case  r  is  called  the  modulus  of  the  expression 
a+*y^.    For  let 


a  =  rcosd. 


tan  d  =  - ; 
a 


(26) 


and  as  a  and  b  are  possible  quantities,  a'+&*  is  a  positive  quan- 
tity, and  therefore  r  is  possible;  and  as  tan  0  passes  through  all 

values,  from  —  oo  through  0  to  +  oo  ^  as  ^  increases  from  —  ^ 

2 

It 

to  -f  ^,  whatever  are  the  relative  signs  and  magnitudes  of  a 
and  &,  there  is  always  some  angle  between  —  ^  and  ^  which 
will  satisfy  the  equation,  tan  ^  =  - ;  therefore  the  substitutions 
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made  for  a  and  b  are  possible,  and  therefore  o  +  i  v^— 1  may 
always  be  put  in  the  form  r  (cos  $  -h  V^— 1  sin  6).    Also, 

__ —  — = by  Preliminary  Theorem  I. 

61.]  In  series  (15),  Art.  59,  successiyely  write  for  a?,  ar\/— 1 
and  — 4?\/— 1;  then 

e-^=l  +  .y3T_g_yin[^  +  _g_  +  ...    (27) 
e-'^=l-*y3T_g+y3Tj^-Hj^_...    (28) 

•  •    ^         ^^  ^V       1.2^1.2.8.4      •••/ 

=  2  cos  4?,  by  (17),  Art  59 ;  (29) 

e  c  -./v     1^^     1^.3  +  1.2,8.4.5  ••/ 

=  2  \/^  sin  a?,  by  (16),  Art.  59 ;        (80) 
.'.     e*"^^  =  cosd?+  \/— 1  sin  a?;  (81)*- 

^-x^zr  _.  cosd?— \/— 1  sina?;  (82) 

whence,  by  division, 

«*-/:t  -.  co8^+  \^— 1  gJn^  _  l  +  \/— 1  tanay 
coso?— \/— 1  sin  a?      1  — \/— 1  tana? 

and  taking  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tion, we  have 

2a?\/— 1  =  log  (1  +  \/^  tan  a?)  —log  (1  —  \/— 1  tana?) 

/ — =  ^  (tan  a?)*        y— ^  (tan  a?)' 

=  V— Itanay-f       ^      —  V—l       ^  ' 

(tan  a?)*       / — =-  (tan  ar)* 


4 


+  y=aLi^!^> 


-|-y3Ttan^+(i^V,/ri(!^^ 

(tana^)^      ^-^(tana?)»  ) 

4  5       + r 

the  series  being  expanded  by  equation  (18),  Art.  59;  whence, 

equating  impossible  parts,  and  dividing  both  sides  by  2\/— -1, 
we  have 


^^/-v^-l  .-.  i.5:/-c  ^,   ...  tc^r^/j; 


-/-' 
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a?  =  tana? g 1 = ,  (34) 

which  is  a  series  useful  for  the  calculation  of  v. 
Again,  by  equation  (31), 

e*^^^=  cos^  +  \/— 1  sin  a?; 
.'.    e'''^-^  =  cosy  +  >/— 1  siny; 
therefore  by  multiplication^ 
eC'+y)  ^-1  =  cos  a?  cos  y  —  sin  a?  sin  y 

-h  \/— 1  (cos  J?  sin  y  +  cos  y  sin  j?),    (85) 
but  e^'+9)  ^^  =  cos  (a? + y)  +  V^  sin  (a?  +  y) ;  (36) 

wherefore^  equating  the  possible  and  impossible  parts  of  the 
equal  quantities  (35)  and  (36)^  we  have  the  fundamental  trigo- 
nometrical formulae^ 

cos  {af-\-y)  =  cos  x  cos  y  —  sin  ^  sin  y,  (37) 

sin  (a?  +  y)  =  sin  x  cos  y  -f  cos  x  sin  y.  (38) 

Again,  

(cos^+  \^— 1  sin  0?)  (cos  y -f  a/— 1  siny)  (cosr+  \/— 1  sinj?)... 

=  COS  (^+y  H-^r-f  ...)  +  V—l  sin  (a? 4-y  +  ^+  ...)•••  i  (39) 
whence,  if  ^  =  y  =  jsr=  ...  to  fTi  quantities, 

(cos  X  -f  >n/— 1  sin  0?)*"  =  cos  m^  -h  \/-— 1  sin  ma? ; 
in  a  similar  way  it  ma}'  be  shewn  that 

(COS  X  —  \/— 1  sin  i?)"*  =  cos  mx  —  \/— 1  sin  ma? ; 
and  therefore  generally, 

(cos  X  ±  '/—I  sin  a?)**  =  cos  mx  ±  V—l  sin  mx ;         (40) 

which  is  De  Moivre's  Theorem. 

By  these  processes  therefore  the  multiplication  of  a  series  of 
factors  of  the  form  cos  x  +  \/— 1  sin  x,  and  therefore  of  all  ima- 
ginary expressions,  is  reduced  to  the  addition  of  the  arcs  under 
the  circular  functions ;  and  the  involution  of  such  quantities  to 
the  multiplication  of  the  arcs. 

62.]  Equivalent  expression  of  (cos  xy,  in  terms  of  the  cosines 
of  the  multiple  arcs. 

To  abbreviate  the  notation,  let  us  substitute  as  follows : 

.      g-xy=r  -  1 .  h  .      «-««7rr  _  i. .  !^  (41) 

paicv,  VOL.  I. 
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••.     2co8a?  =  ir-f. -,  2co8ma?  =  jzr"4- — ,     (42) 

1  \ 

2>/— 1  Amx  =  J? ,      2  \/— 1  sin  mar  =  2r* -.     (48) 

z  z^ 

Since  therefore  2  cos  a?  =  j?  4-  - , 

z 

.*.    2*»(cosa?)»»  =  (^+-) 


=  ;jn^^^«-2^.i(?_l>2r»-*+... 


n(n-l)     1  11 

=  ^"  +  ^  +  »(^""'+^) 

»(n  — 1)  /  .   .         1    \  ,..^ 

•ft  (VL  ^_  1  \ 

=  2co8nj?-f  2ncos(n— 2)a?  +  2  co8(»— 4)074- ...; 

.-.     (cosa?)"  =  -^^j^Y  ^  cos  no?  +  »  cos  (n— 2)  a? 

+  ^  ^  2      co«(»-^)^+ [.  (45) 

If  n  is  even^  say  =  2r^  there  are  2r  +  1  terms  in  series  (44)^ 
2r  of  which  will  give  rise  to  r  different  cosines^  viz.  cos  nXy 
cos (n— 2)0?, ...  cos2o?;  and  the  remaining  term^  which  is  the 
middle  one  of  the  series^  is  independent  of  07,  viz. 

n(n-l)(n-2)...(|  +  2)(?  +  l) 
1.2.8  ...(^-l)g 

But  if  n  is  odd,  say  =  2r+l^  the  series  will  have  2r+2  terms^ 
which  may  be  combined  into  pairs ;  from  each  of  which  a  cosine 

W4-l      . 

will  arise^  and  there  will  be     ^     different  cosines^  viz.  cos  nx^ 
cos(n— 2)07, oos8o7,  cos  or. 

Two  examples  are  subjoined  to  illustrate  the  method  of  ex- 
pansion. 
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Ex.  1.  To  expand  (cob  x)^  in  terms  of  the  cosines  of  the  mul- 
tiple arcs. 

z 

2HcoBx)^  =  ;8r*+62r*+15^«  +  20+^  +  ^  +  76 

#•      z^      z^ 

=  2cos6a?+12co8  4Ar4-80cos2^+20; 
.*.     (cosd?)*  =  ^  {cos 6^+6  cos 4ar  +  16 cos  2dr+10}. 

Ex.  2.  To  expand  (cos  w)^  in  terms  of  the  cosines  of  the  mul- 
tiple arcs. 

o  1 

•.•    2cos^  =  z  -h  -» 

z 

=  2cos5^+10cos8^-h20cos;r^ 

1 
.'.     (cos a?)*  =  ^  {cos5<r^5cos8«+10cosar}. 

63.]  Equivalent  expression  of  (sin  a?)"  in  terms  of  the  sines 
and  cosines  of  the  multiple  arcs. 

By  (43),  Art.  62,  we  have 

2  >/— 1  sin  0?  =  z ; 


.-.    2»(-l)'(sina?)"  =  (j?--) 


n 
Z' 


of  which  series  there  wiU  be  four  cases  according  as  n  is  of  one 
or  other  of  the  forms  4r,  4r+l,  4r-h2,  4r4-3;  but  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  write  down  the  general  terms  of  the  series,  as 
particular  examples  will  be  better  solved  independently.    It  is 
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to  be  observed  hQwever  that^  if  n  is  even^  the  series  (46)  involves 
cosines  only ;  whereas,  if  n  is  odd,  it  involves  sines  only.  Two 
examples  are  subjoined. 

Ex.  1.  To  expand  (sin.r)'^  in  terms  of  the  sines  of  the  mul- 
tiple arcs. 

2\/— 1  sin  a?  =  z ; 

z 

2*y^^(8inaf)5  =  z«-52r8  +  10^-loi-h54r--^ 

z        z*      z'^ 

=  (..-^)-6(..-J,)+10(.-l) 

=  2\/— IsinSa?— 10a/— lsin8a?+20\/— Isinar; 
.*.    (sino?)*  = -^  {sinSa?  — 5sin8a?  +  10sina?}. 

Ex.  2.   To  expand  (sin  xf  in  terms  of  the  cosines  of  the  mul- 
tiple arcs. 

•.•     2\/--l  smx  =  z , 

z 

-2«(sini7)«=  (z«  +  ^)-6(xr^  +  l)  +  15(z«  +  l)-20 

=  2  cos  6^  —  12  cos  4^  +  30  cos  2a?— 20; 
.-.     (sino?)^  =  -^  {  — cos6,r-f  6cos4a?  — 15cos2a?  +  10}. 

64.]  The  solution  of  the  equation  a?"  — 1  =  0,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  it  into  its  factors. 
By  equation  (40),  Art.  61, 

(cos  jp  ±  V—l  sin  0?)"*  =  cos  mx  ±  \/— 1  sin  ma: ;        (47) 

and  this  equation  is  true,  whether  m  is  positive  or  negative, 

integral  or  fractional.     For  m  let  -  be  substituted,  and  for 

the  general  symbol  <r,  let  ^-f  2A:7r  be  written,  k  being  a  whole 
number^  so  that  (47)  becomes 

{cos(a7-f  2A:7r)±  \/— 1  sin(x4-2*w)}*» 

=  cos +  V  —  1  sm  — !- .  (48) 

In  this  equation  let  <r  =  0;   whereby,  as  cos2^ir  =  l  and 
sin  2  ^ir  =  0,  we  have 
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(1)»  =  C08—  +  ^^=n:8in  — ;  (49) 

n    ""  n 

but  if  x"— 1  =  0,  a?  =  l";  and  therefore  the  seyeral  value8  of  x, 
or  roots  of  the  equation  a?'*— 1=0,  are  the  values  which  the 
right-hand  member  of  (49)  admits  of.  Now  k  may  be  any 
whole  number;  let  therefore  successiTely 

i_ 
*=0,      then     1»  =  co80±\/^sin0=  1, 

*=],        -    -     1"  =  COS hv— Isin  — . 

n  "~  n 


ic  =  2,        -    -     l"  =  cos  —  ±v— Ism  — 


«  ~"  n 


>  (50.) 


and  so  on,  until,  if  n  is  even, 

A:  =  ir— 1,      -    1"  =  cos IT +v —Isin w. 

2  n       —  n 

n  I  s 

A:=^,       -     -     1*  =  cosir+ V  — 1  siuTT  =  —  1; 

after  which  term  the  values  recur,  for  the  substitution  of  ^  + 1 

i  .  n 

for  k  gives  the  same  values  of  1**  as  the  substitution  of  ^  —  1. 

And  if  n  is  odd,  the  substitutions  for  k  must  continue  until 

k  =  ;  in  which  case 

(!)»  =  cos ir+  V— 1  sm ir,  (51) 

and  afterwards  the  values  recur;  and  thus  in  both  cases  we 
have  n,  and  only  n,  different  quantities  in  the  right-hand  mem- 

bers  of  (50);  and  which  are  the  values  of  (1)'*,  and  are  the 
roots  of  the  equation  ^'*  —  1  =  0.  Hence  also  it  appears  that 
a?»  — 1  =  0  has  «,  and  only  n^  different  roots. 

A  complete  discussion  of  the  properties  of  these  roots  of  unity 
would  be  out  of  place  in  this  treatise ;  and  would  be  unneces- 
sary, inasmuch  as  more  than  we  could  insert  is  contained  in 
Peacock^s  Algebra,  Vol.  II,  Chapters  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV,  and 
XLV,  Cambridge,  1845.  I  must  however  observe  on  the  form 
of  the  roots  given  in  (50). 

Since  by  (31)  and  (82), 
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COS  x±  \/— 1  sin  ^  =  e^*"^-^, 
the  roots  given  in  the  right-hand  members  of  (50)  are  equal  to 

^±0^31^      e^¥'^-\      e=»=T^"\ e±-^\ 

if  n  is  even :  and  to 

if  n  is  odd ;  the  first  terms  of  these  series  are  evidently  unity ; 
and  the  last  term  of  the  former  series  is  —  1 ;  and  the  roots  in 
both  series  are  in  geometrical  progression ;  and  are  the  powers 

of  6    «    "  ;  the  roots  therefore  are  of  the  form 

1,    a,   a», a»-i; 

a  being  such  that,  if  n  is  even,  a"~^  =  —  1. 
Let  us  take  one  or  two  examples. 

Ex.  1.   To  find  the  roots  of  ^* — 1  =  0. 
In  this  case  n  =  8 ;  and  we  have  from  (60) 

(1)*  =  I 

=  COS  -^  ±  V  —  1  sm  -^; 

and  if  the  roots  are  expressed  in  the  exponential  form 

(1)*  =  cioyri  ^  1 

=  c^  3 

Ex.  2.    To  find  the  roots  of  a?« — 1  =  0. 
In  this  case  we  have  n  =  6 ;  and 

(1)*  =  cosO±  y^sinO       =  c±o.^=i  -.  1 

=  COSq  +  V— 1  SIUq         =  c^s 
o  o 

2ir         J — =-   .    2ir  4.l!Lv^ 

=  cos -^  ±  V— 1  sm  -5-  =  e^  3 
o  o 

=  cos7r+  V—l  sinw       =  e^*^*^-^  =  —  1, 

Thus  we  may  resolve  a?'*— 1  into  its  factors;  by  reason  of 
the  roots  in  group  (60),  corresponding  to  A:  =  0,  there  is  a  factor 
x^l;  corresponding  to  A:  =  1,  there  are  two  factors,  viz. 

/       2ir        / — =-  .    27r\  .  f       2ir       / — :r  .    2w\ 

d?— (cos hv— Ism  — ),  and  5?— (cos v— Isin  — ), 

Vii  n'  ^        n  n  ' 

which  may  be  compounded  into  the  quadratic  factor, 

27r 
d?*  — 2a?  cos —  +1 : 

n 
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nmilarly  may  each  of  the  other  pairs  of  simple  fiu^rs  be  com- 
pounded  into  a  quadratic  factor ;  and  the  last  factor,  if  n  is 
even^  is  or  + 1.     So  that^  if  n  is  eren, 

af-l  =  (ar-l)  (4?«-2a7COS— +  l)  (ar«-2arcos  — +  l) 

\  n         '  ^  fi        ' 

a?*— 2a?co8 «  +  lj(^  +  l).  (52) 

And,  if  n  is  odd, 

^"— 1  =  (a?— 1)  (a?*  — 2^008— 4- 1)  (^*  — 24?co8— +1) 

(ar»-2arcoe^^ir  +  l).  (68) 

Thus  a?«-l  =  (^-l)(ar«-2j?co8^  +  l); 


2ir 


ar«-l  =  (a?-l)(a?«-2a?co8g  +  l)(a^-2a?co8y  4-l)(4?  +  l). 

65.]  The  solution  of  the  equation  0?**+!  =  0,  aiid  the  resolu- 
tion of  it  into  its  factors. 

In  the  general  equation  (48),  let  ^  =  ir;  then,  since 
008  (2* +  1) IT  =  -1,  and  sin  (2*-f  1)«  =  0, 

(-!)»  =  cos^^i^v+v^^ITsin^^^Tr;  (54) 

but  ifa?"-fl  =  0,  4?  =  (— !)*»;  and  therefore  the  several  values 
of  X,  or  roots  of  the  equation  2r"  + 1  =  0,  are  the  values  which 
the  right-hand  member  of  equation  (54)  admits  of.  Now  k  may 
be  any  integral  number ;  let  therefore 

*  =  0,    then     (— 1)*»  =  cos- +  V  — 1  sin-, 

n  u 


n  "~  n 


J.  (55) 


until,  if  n  is  even, 

A:=jr— 1,    -     (  — 1)"  =  cos ir±  \/— Isin ir; 

Z  n  n 

after  which  the  values  recur,  for  the  substitution  of  ^  for  k 

i  .  n 

gives  the  same  values  of  (^1)"  as  the  substitution  of  ^  —  1 ; 

At 


M56) 
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and  the  substitution  of  ^  + 1  for  A:  gives  the  same  values  of 

And  if  n  is  odd^  the  substitutions  for  k  must  continue  until 

,       fi — 3     ,-        .     , ,—  fi — 2  /     ,    .    w — 2 

*=  —TT-t  then  (  —  I)"  =  cos ir+  v  — 1  sin tt, 

2  '  n       —  n      * 

n— 1  i  / 

<:=  ^   -    -  (— l)"  =  COSW  + V  — 1  sin-JT  =  — 1, 

after  which  the  values  recur ;  and  thus  in  both  cases  we  have  n, 

i_ 

and  only  n,  different  values  of  (  — l)** ;  and  therefore  a?"-!- 1  =  0 
has  n,  and  only  n,  different  roots. 

These  roots  may  be  expressed  in  the  exponential  form,  in  the 
same  way  as  those  considered  in  the  preceding  Article ;  but  as 
the  results  are  similar  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  them  at  length. 

Let  us  consider  one  or  two  examples. 

Ex.1.   Find  the  roots  of  a?* +1  =  0. 

In  this  case  n  =  4,  and  from  (55)  we  have 

(  —  1)*  =  cost  +  \/— 1  sin -J- 

Sir         / — =■    .    Sir 
=  cos  -7-  4-  V  — 1  sm~r-. 

4  ~"  4 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  roots  of  a?«  + 1  =  0. 

In  this  case  n  =  5,  and  from  (56)  we  have 

(— l)i  =  cos^  +  y— 1  sin=- 

5  —  5 

=  cos  -^  +  V  — 1  sm  — 

==  cos  TT  +  \/  — 1  sin  TT  =    —  1. 

Thus  also  may  ^'*  +  1  =  0  be  resolved  into  its  factors ;  for 
by  reason  of  the  roots  in  group  (65),  corresponding  to  it  =  0, 

there   are  two   factors,   viz.   j?  —  (cos- -f  \/— 1  sin -),   and 

a?  —  (cos \/— 1  sin  --],  which  may  be  compounded  into 

a  quadratic  factor  ^'  —  2w  cos  -  -|- 1 .  Similarly  may  each  of 
the  other  pairs  of  factors  corresponding  to  kz=l,  k^i, 
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k=z  ^  —1  be  compounded  into  a  quadratic  factor;  bo  that,  if 

n  is  even^ 

^"  +  1  =  (a?*— 25? cos- +  1)  (a?*  — 2a? cos |-l) 

(a?*— 2a7COS^^^ir  +  l).  (57) 

Similarly,  if  n  is  odd^  there  are  quadratic  factors  correspond- 
ing to  *  =  0,  it  =  1,  *  =  2,  .•.  A:  =  ^  ;  and  when  *  =  — o~" »  *• 
appears  by  (56),  there  is  a  simple  fSsu^tor  a?  4- 1 ;  so  that 

;r"  +  l  =  (a?*— 2a? cos- +  1)  (a?*— 2arcos hi) 

(a?«-2arcos^^ir  +  l)(^  +  l).    (58) 

Thus 

ar*  +  l  =  (a?*— 2a?cosg  +  l)  (a?*— 2a?  cos  ^  +  l)  (a?+l), 

a?«+l  =  (a?*— 2a? cos ^  +  1)  (a?*— 2a?cos-^  +  lj  (a?*— 2a? cos -^+l)* 

66.]  If  the  problem  is  to  resolve  x^^a^,  and  x^-\-a^  into 

their  factors,  then^  since 

2 

a?*»— a"  =  0,  a?  =  a(l)"; 

1^ 

and        a?"  +  fl*  =  0,  a?  =  a(  — I)**; 

so  that,  in  both  cases,  there  will  be  n  different  values  of  x, 

i  1 

arising  from  the  n  different  values  of  (1)**  and  of  (  — 1)">  which 

have  been  found  above. 

67.]  On  the  imaginary  logarithms  of  positive  and  negative 
numbers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  our  admission  into 
the  subjects  of  the  Calculus  of  such  quantities  and  symbols  as 
we  are  now  considering,  is  the  extension  which  they  afford  to  the 
theory  of  logarithms.  In  ordinary  treatises  on  logarithms  it  is 
shewn  that  the  logarithm  of  0  is  —  00  ;  of  1  is  0 ;  and  of  +  00 
is  +  00  ;  so  that  the  whole  range  of  possible  number  from 
—  00  to  +  00  is  exhausted  in  the  logarithms  of  number  be- 
tween 0  and  4-  00  ;  what  then  is  the  form  of  logarithm  of  nega- 
tive numbers?  The  preceding  theory  enables  us  to  give  some 
answer  to  this  question. 

PBICE^  YOL.  I.  Q 
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Sinoe^  by  equation  (31),  Art.  61, 

cos  X  -h  \/— 1  sin  X  =  e^'^-^y 
for  0?  let  us  write  a?  +  2A:7r,  A:  being  any  integer; 

.-.     cos(^  +  2A:7r)  +  \/^sin(^  +  2*w)  =  c(*+2MV=T     (59) 

Jjet        ^  =  0,  .-.     1  =  e"'^^=^;  (60) 

^  =  IT,  -1  =  €(2*+i)irV:^;  (61) 

in  which  remarkable  results  it  must  be  remembered  that  e 
and  TT  are  severally  the  symbols  of  the  arithmetical  numbei*d 
2.7182818  and  3.14159.  Therefore  from  (60)  it  follows,  that 
2A:7r\/— 1  is  the  general  Napierian  logarithm  of  1,  and 
(2A:-hl)7r\/— 1  of  —1;  and  therefore 

2^77^^  =  log,l,  (62) 

(2^  +  1)71^^=  loge(-l).  (68) 

In  (62),  if  A:  =  0,  log«  1  =  0,  which  is  the  common  arithmetical 
logarithm  of  1 ;  but  as  k  may  be  any  integral  number,  it  fol- 
lows that  + 1  has  an  infinite  number  of  Napierian  logarithms, 
all  of  which,  eicept  0,  are  affected  with  \/— 1 ;  hence  also  it 
follows,  that  every  positive  number  has  an  infinite  number  of 
logarithms  to  the  same  base.  For  suppose  x  to  be  the  arith- 
metical Napierian  logarithm  of  y,  so  that 

9  =  e'; 
then     y  =1  e'xl  =  e'x  c**'^^^  =  ^('+2*^^=1) .  (54) 

therefore  a?+ 2*ir  v^— 1  is  the  general  Napierian  logarithm  of  y, 
which  we.  will  represent  by  Log^,  y ;  and  let  us  represent  the 
arithmetical  logarithm  by'log^y;  ** 

.-.     Log,y  =  log,y-h2*ir>/^;  (65) 

hence  the  arithmetical  logarithm  is  the  particular  value  of  the 
general  logarithm  corresponding  to  >t  =  0. 

Also  since  Loga^  =  -r       ^  o'y) 

Logefl 

.-.     Loga  y  =  loga  y  -f      ^  ;  (66) 

and  therefore,  whatever  is  the  base,  every  number  has  an  infi- 
nite number  of  logarithms  to  that  base. 

Again,  in  equation  (63),  since  k  is  to  be  an  integer,  it  follows, 
that  loge  (  —  1)  can  never  be  a  possible  quantity,  and  therefore 
—  1  has  no  arithmetical  logarithm;  yet,  since  k  may  be  any 


/  7-ic.^^     C  U^ .       /^^. -.ZT      S^.^OS')*   lA,    ^^  . 


\Z«^     Q  e^/tz^  /^-O      ^1/^     /iCK^*r-t^ 


yi^^w,  /rr>i4^   UTtCJU      ^:/7,/o6^J       /^^^   A^t.r^ , 


^^Aje^c<y    ^J  -  £  \ 


m 
m       m 

Zoo./.   ^Slilltt^^^  (,, 


M  oA  . 


^  fl. 


t 
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[integer,  every  Begative  Bumber  has  an  infinite  number  of  Na- 
pierian logarithma^  and  therefore  of  logarithms  to  any  other 
base,  an  of  which  are  affected  with  \/  — 1. 
In  equation  (63),  let  it  =  0, 

.-.     »y^  =  log,(-l);  (07) 

and  more  generally. 


V  = 


log,(-l) 


two  of  the  most  curious  results  in  Analysis ;  in  which  however, 
and  in  all  similar  expressions,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  e  and 
T  are  the  symbolical  representations  of  certain  series,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  interpreted  with  respect  to  them;  and  in  an 
algebraical  system  of  course,  which  admits  them  amongst  those 
quantities  whose  laws  and  combinations  it  takes  cognizance  of. 


SccTioN  3. — TTieory  of  the  Eqtdcrescent  Variable,  and 

Tayhr^8  Series. 

68.]  In  the  two  preceding  Sections  of  this  Chapter  we  have 
considered  certain  theorems  which  arise  from  an  algebraical 
relation  between  f{x)  and  its  several  and  successive  derived- 
functions;  but  as  these  have  been  formed  on  an  unexplained 
hypothesis  of  x  increasing  by  equal  increments,  by  virtue  of 
which  X  has  been  called  the  equicrescent  variable,  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  subject  requires  a  discussion  at  greater  length. 
We  shall  reserve  other  important  algebraical  relations  to  the 
succeeding  Chapter. 

Let  y  =/(^)  be  an  explicit  function  of  x^  finite  and  con- 
tinnous  for  all  values  of  x  under  which  we  consider  it ;  whether 
any  other  values  may  make  it  infinite  or  discontinuous  is  what 
we  are  not  concerned  with. 

Let  X  receive  an  increment  dx,  so  that,  in  accordance  with 
Art.  17,  y  becomes  y-^-dy,  and  we  have 

y  +  rfy  =/(a?-h*r).  (69) 

And  let  x  receive  another  increment,  not  necessarily  equal  to 
dx;  and  let  it  be  dx-^d.dx  =  dx-^d^x;  so  that  we  have 

f  y+rfy-hrf(y-frfy)  ^  f{x-\-dx-\'d{x-\-dx)}, 

I  y'^2dy-\-d^y  =:zf(x-^2dx-^d^x).  (70) 

Q  2 
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And  again,  let  x  receive  another  increment  not  equal  to  the 
former  ones ;  and  so  on^  whereby  the  foUowing  series  of  equa- 
tions will  be  formed ; 

y  =  /W> 

y  +  rfy  =f(a?+dx), 

y-h2rfy  +  rf2y  =f{x-^2dx  +  d^x), 

y  +  8rfy-f3rf»y-frf*y  =/(ar  +  3flte-f  3rf*a?  +  rf8a?), 


-       «{w  — 1)  „       n(«— l)(n— 2)  „ 


>     (71) 


^/{x^ndx^'^^^^^d^x^ }; 

the  last  general  expression  in  which  group  may  be  shewn  to  be 
true  for  all  positive  and  integral  values  of  n,  by  a  method  simi- 
lar to  that  employed  in  Art.  55. 

Hereby  are  determined  the  several  and  successive  complete 
variations  of  an  explicit  function  of  Xy  corresponding  to  the  suc- 
cessive values  of  the  variable ;  but  the  general  result  is  much 
shortened  by  making  x  equicrescent. 

69.]  Let  all  the  dx^^  be  equals  so  that  d^x,  which  is  the  in- 
crement of  one  dx  over  the  preceding  dx,  is  equal  to  zero ;  and 
aimUarly        ^,^  ^  ^,^  ^        ^  ^,^  =  ...  =  0; 

whereby  the  last  equation  of  (71)  becomes 

J*,          J  V                J       »(«  — 1)«       «(»— !)(»— 2)„  ,^^, 

/(jr-hn<to)  =  y  +  nrfy-h     '^  ^    'dhf-^  ^^'^ Uhf+.,,  (72) 

Thus  the  distinguishing  character  of  an  equicrescent  variable 
is  that  all  its  differentials  after  the  first  vanish.'  And  as  this 
condition  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  application  of  In- 
finitesimal Calculus  to  questions  of  Geometry  and  Physics^  it 
is  good  to  illustrate  it  before  we  proceed  to  discuss  its  other 
properties. 

Suppose  that  we  are  considering  any  function  of  x  between 
the  values  Xn  and  Xq,  Xn  being  the  greater  of  the  two,  and  the 
function  remaining  finite  and  continuous  for  all  values  of  x 
between  these  limits;  let  us  resolve  the  difference  x^—Xq  into 
small  elements,  the  number  of  them  being  of  course  infinite, 
when  each  element  is  infinitesimal ;  let  dx  be  the  type  of  each 
element.     It  is  at  once  manifest  that  all  the  elements  need  not 
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be  equal ;  that  is,  all  the  da's  are  not  necessarily  equaL  And  if 
they  are  not^  there  will  be  an  excess  of  one  over  another ;  that 
is,  there  will  be  a  d^a^.  Neither  again  need  all  the  rf^or's  be 
eqoal ;  that  is,  the  dy  s  need  not  be  equicrescent ;  but  if  they 
are  not^  there  wiU  be  an  increment  of  one  d*sp  over  another 
d^sp ;  that  is,  there  will  be  a  d.d^x  or  a  d^x.  And  similarly  with 
regard  to  the  other  differentials.  But  if  we  once  introduce  the 
condition  that  a  differentia]  of  any  order  shall  be  resolTed  into 
elements  which  are  all  equal  to  one  another,  then  all  the  sub- 
sequent differentials  vanish ;  and  thus,  if  all  the  dx's  are  equal, 
as  above,  ^,^  ^  ^3^  ^        ^  ^ 

Or  again,  conceiye  a  small  body,  as  a  billiard-ball,  to  move 
over  a  Suite  distance  in  a  straight  line  in  a  finite  time ;  consider 
the  straight  line  to  be  the  axis  of  x,  and  a  certain  point  in  it  to 
be  taken  for  the  origin ;  let  the  body  at  the  beginning  of  a  cer- 
tain time  be  at  a  distance  Xq  from  the  origin,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  time  be  at  a  distance  x^,  and  conceive  the  time  of  its  pass- 
ing over  the  distance  x^—Xo  to  be  /;  resolve  this  time  into 
equal  elements  dt,  and  the  space  Xn—xo  into  corresponding 
elements,  of  each  of  which  the  type  is  dx.  If  the  body  moves 
through  the  whole  space  at  the  same  rate,  viz.  with  the  same 
velocity,  then,  during  equal  times  dt,  equal  spaces  dx  will  be 
described;  but  if  the  velocity  varies,  equal  spaces  will  not  be 
passed  over  in  equal  times.  On  the  first  supposition  all  the 
dx^s  will  be  equal,  therefore  d^x  =  0,  and  x  is  an  equicrescent 
variable;  on  the  second,  the  dx^s  vary,  and  d^x,  which  is  the 
increment  of  one  dx  passed  over  in  a  time  dt,  over  another  dx 
passed  over  in  the  preceding  or  succeeding  time  dt^  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  the  measure  of  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  motion. 
If  then  all  the  d*x^s  are  equal,  we  say  that  the  velocity  of  mo- 
tion is  continually  increasing,  and  at  a  constant  rate;  but  if 
d^x  is  not  constant,  then  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  velocity  of 
the  ball  is  no  longer  constant,  but  varies  according  to  some  law 
on  which  the  rate  of  increase  depends.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  if  the  whole  time  of  motion  is  resolved  into  equal 
elements  dt,  the  supposition  of  x  being  equicrescent  is  incom- 
patible with  a  varying  velocity. 

Hence  too  it  is  clear,  that  generally  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
assume  more  than  one  of  the  variables  to  increase  or  decrease 
by  equal  augments;  for  in  the  case  above,  if  we  resolve  the 
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time  into  equal  elements,  then^  in  general,  unequal  spaces  will 
be  passed  over  in  equal  times,  and  we  cannot  consider  all  the 
da's  to  be  equal,  and  therefore  we  cannot  make  d^jp  =  0 ;  and 
if  we  resolve  the  distance  into  equal  parts^  then^  if  the  velocity 
varies,  these  equal  spaces  will  be  passed  over  in  unequal  times^ 
and  therefore  all  the  dfs  will  not  be  equal,  and  we  cannot  put 
d^t  =  0.  In  general,  however,  we  are  at  liberty  to  choose  for 
an  equicrescent  variable  whichever  is  most  convenient. 

70.]  Let  us  now  consider  in  what  manner  these  assumptions 
modify  the  equations  of  derived-functions  in  Art.  54.  In  the 
series  there  given  we  have 

y  =  fi^h  dy  =  f\x)  dx. 

Now  considering  f\x)  dx  to  be  the  product  of  two  variable 
quantities,  and  differentiating  it  as  such;  and^  in  accordance 
with  the  former  notation,  making  f'\x)  dx  to  be  the  symbol  for 
d.f'(x)  and  f"\x)  dx  for  d.f"{x)^  and  so  on ;  we  have 

dhf  ^f'\x)dx^-^f\x)d^x, 

d^y  =  /'"(a?)  da^  +  3/"(a?)  dx  d^x  -h/'(^)  d^x, 

dhf  =  /'^(^)  dx^  -h  ^r\x)  dx^  d^x  -h  ^f\x)  {d^xf 

-h  ^f\x)  dx  d^x  ^f\x)  d*x, 
• * 

Let  X  be  equicrescent;  that  is,  let  dx  be  constant;  whence 
d^x-0,  rf3^  =  0, ; 

.  • .     rfy  =  f'(x)  dx, 

d^y  =  r(x)  dx\ 

d^y  =  r\x)  dx\ 

d^x  =  f^{x)  dx\ 


d^ti 
r.    f\x),  or  its  equivalent  -r—,  is  derived  from/'(^),  on  the 

supposition  that  x  is  the  equicrescent  variable ; 

d^y 
/'"(a?),  or  its  equivalent  -r—,  is  derived  from/"(j?),  on  the 

same  supposition ; 

d^y 
and  f^{x)  =  ^-~  is  derived  from/'»~^(^),  on  the  same  sup- 

position. 

Whenever  therefore  we  meet  with  these  or  similar  symbols, 

it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have  been  successively  de- 
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rived  on  the  aapposition  that  the  variable  x^  that  is  the  variable 
in  the  denominator,  is  equicrescent. 

71.]  To  return  to  equation  (72),  Art.  69.  Let  the  whole 
quantity  by  which  x  is  increased  be  finite,  and  be  h ;  so  that 
ndx  =  h;  and  therefore  as  dx  is  an  infinitesimal^  n  is  an  infinity 
of  the  same  order,  Art.  8 ;  whence  we  have 

n=l;  (73) 

and  by  substitution  in  equation  (72), 

J,,       ,  h  J       dx  ^dx       '  _-, 

f{x^h)  =  y  +  ^rfy  + j-g d^y 

dx^dx        '  ^dx        f^ 

-^ 1:2:3 ''y^ (''*> 

o.       ,x  ^dy      h(h—dx)  d^y 

^  1.2.8  <te«  ^ '^    ' 

and  as  dx  is  infiuitesimal,  we  must  omit  in  the  several  nume- 
rators the  infinitesimals  which  are  subtracted  from  the  finite 

dti    d  u 
quantities;  and  if  we  replace  y,  ~^,  ^-|,  by  /(a?),  fix), 

f"{x)y ,  we  have 

f{x^h) = f(x)-\-kf{x) + ^r(^)  -f  ^n^)  +  - 

■>  +  ^c^3^  ^/"(^)+>>»;  (76) 

a  series  known  by  the  name  of  Taylor's  Series,  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  and  first  given  in  his  "  Methodus 
Incrementorum'^  in  the  year  1715.  It  is  however  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  conditions  and  extent  of  its  applicability 
should  be  accurately  determined,  and  so  another  and  more 
exact  proof  will  be  given  hereafter ;  and  the  above  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  presumption,  that  such  a  relation  as 
equation  (76)  is  likely  to  be  true. 

72.]  In  certain  cases  wherein  a  derived-function  becomes  a 
constant,  and  therefore  the  subsequent  derived-functions  vanish, 
the  number  of  terms  of  the  series  (76)  is  finite ;  but  generally 
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the  successively  derived-functions  are  functions  of  Xy  and  the 
series  is  continued  to  an  infinite  number  of  terms ;  but  the  sum 
of  all  the  terms  after  the  nth  may  be  expressed  as  follows  by  an 
algebraical  formula^  and  thus  proved  to  have  a  value  contained 
within  certain  determinable  limits  :  since 

therefore  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  the  nth  is  equal  to 


1.2.3. ..n-'   '  '  '  1.2.3... (n  +  1) 

A»» 

=  =-75-^ {some  quantity  >  /~(a?)  and  <  /"(^-f  A)} ;        (79) 

l.^.o...n 

the  latter  factor  of  (78)  is  I  say  greater  than  f^(x),  because 
the  algebraical  sum  of  such  a  series  of  terms  is  greater  than 
its  first  term ;  and  it  is  less  than  f^{x-\-h\  because  if  equation 
(77)  is  derivated  n  times,  there  results 

f-{x-^h)  =/'»(^)  +  y/»+H^)  +  ^/""'*(^)  + j^/"+«(^)  +  ... ; 

and  with  the  exception  of  the  first  term  of  this  series,  every 
term  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  of  the  series  in  the 
latter  factor  of  (78),  because,  the  numerator  of  the  fractions 
being  the  same,  the  denominators  are  severally  less.  Hence 
representing  by  0  some  positive  and  proper  fraction^  that  is^ 
some  number  greater  than  zero  and  less  than  unity,  we  may 
symbolize  (79)  by  ,  „ 

0:3— «>'"(^+''*)'  (8«> 

for  (80)  is  too  small  when  ^  =  0,  and  is  too  large  when  0=1; 
hence  some  value  of  0  between  0  and  1  will  give  the  correct 
value.    Thus  Taylor's  Series  becomes 

f{x^  h)  =  f{x)  +  \f\x)  +  ^/"(^)  +  ... 

As  the  right-hand  member  of  the  equation  has  a  determinate 
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number  of  terms^  the  only  difference  in  the  absolute  equality  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  equation  is  that  which  arises  from  0  being 
an  undetermined  fraction^  mean  between  0  and  1.  The  last  term 
of  (81)  is  called  the  limit  of  Taylor's  Series. 

78.]  Examples  of  Taylor's  Series. 
Ex.1.  f(x)  =  log,;r, 

f\x)  =  i  =  x-\ 

X 

/»   =    {-)X'\ 


/«(jr)  =  (-)»-!  1.2.3...  (n-l).i-«; 

1      ,       AX       1  h       h''        h^ 

log.(^-f  A)  =  log.a?  +  ^  -  _  +  —  -  ... 

^     ^       (n-l)^?"-!^     ^        n  {x-^ehY' 
Ex.  2.  /(a?)  =  sin  x. 

sin  (ar-hA)  =  sinor  +  cosa?  j  —  sind?-r-^  +  ... 

••'+'"^+("-^>li  1.2.8^(1-1) 

Ex.  8.         f{x)  =  tan-i  a?. 

.       , ,       , .        ^       -  1       A  2^?       A* 

tan-*  (a? -f  A)  =  tan"^j7-f  ^ =  -^  —  ,-= ^r^  ^^-x 

^         '  1-f  a?*  1      (l  +  a?*)*1.2 

■^HT^^  1:2:3 +  •••  ^^^ 

By  the  method  of  Ex.  5,  Art.  54,  if  ^  =  cot  4>^  the  nth  derived- 
function  of  tan-^  X  is  found  to  be 

(— )n-i  1.2.8 ...  («— 1)  (sin <^)»  sin w<^, 
by  means  of  which  the  limit  of  (83)  may  be  determined. 

Ex.  4.  Given /(^-|-y)=/(a?)-h/(y),  where  x  and  y  are  in- 
dependent of  each  other ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  form  of  the 
function. 

Expanding /(^-h^)  by  Taylor's  Series,  we  have 

/(^)4-/(y)  =/(A'  +  y) 

PRICE,  VOL.  I.  R 
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a  8 

/(^)  +/(y)  =  /(«)  +/'(a?)|  +/"(af)  i^  +/'"(«)  0:8  +  - ; 

now  as  <r  and  y  are  independent  of  each  other,  the  form  of  the 
function  of  y  does  not  depend  on  x ;  therefore  x  and  all  func- 
tions of  X  are  constant  with  respect  to  y.    Hence  we  may  put 

f\x)  =  a  constant  =  a; 

.-.       /»=/'»=     =0; 

.•.    fiV)  =  ay, 
whence  also      f{x)  =  ctx,    and    /(^+y)  =  a(4?  +  y); 
a  result  which  palpably  satisfies  the  required  conditions. 

Ex.  5.   f{x  -t-  y)  =  /(^)  X  /(y),  where  a?  and  y  are  independ- 
ent ;  to  determine  the  form  of  the  function. 
Expanding  as  before^  we  have 

2  3 

/(«)  x/(y)  =  /(J?)+/(«)|  +r(«)  ^  +/'"(«)  0:8  +  •••  ' 

/ly)  -  1  +  ^(^)  1  +  y.(^)   12  +  fix)   1.2.8  +  -  ' 
for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  last  example,  let 


/(^) 


=  a;  .-.    f{x)  =  af(x); 


similarly  ^\    =  «*,  &c« 

..  /(y)  =  i  +  T  +  T2""^  1:2:3"^ 

.-.     also  /(ar)  =  e^y     and    f(x-^y)  =  c«('+y); 
.-.    /(^+y)  =  e"  X  «-•'  =  /(^)  x/(y), 
which  satisfies  the  required  condition. 

By  a  similar  process  let  the  student  prove  that,  if 

/(4?+y)  +/(^-y)  =  2 fix)  x/(y),       f(x)  =  cos  ax. 
And  if  f(xy)  =  /(a?)  -|-/(y),  fix)  =  loga  a? ; 

h 

in  the  last  example  he  will  find  it  convenient  to  assume  y  =  1  +  -, 
where  h  is  undetermined. 
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74.]  Also  (81)  may  take  another  form.     For  h  let  a—x  be 
substituted ;  then  we  have 

/(a)  =  f(^)  +r(x)  ^  +/"(;r)  ^^^  +  ... 
and  let  a  and  x  be  mutually  interchanged ;  then 

/(^)  =/(«)+/'(«)  £zf  +/» (fz^*  +  ... 

\..+/»{fl  +  d(;p-a)}^^^^,  (84) 

whereby  any  function  of  a?,  which  is  capable  of  expansion  in 
the  form,  is  expanded  in  ascending  powers  of  ^--a. 
As  an  example^  let  f(x)  =  log  x ;  then 

-  ,  x—a      1  /x—a\*     1  (x—a\? 

log^  =  loga  +  -^-g(^+g(-^)-... 

^     ^      n-1  V    o    >'      ^     ^       «Va  +  tf(a?-a)/ 


Section  4. — Change  of  the  equicrescent  variable,  and  trans- 
formaiian  of  differential  expresiions. 

75.]  From  the  supposition  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  make 
that  one  of  the  variables  involved  in  an  equation  should  increase 
by  equal  increments,  and  therefore  that  the  several  differentials 
of  it^  after  the  first,  should  vanish,  problems  such  as  the  follow- 
ing arise : 

(1)  Suppose  y  =/(^),  and  that  an  expression  is  given  involv- 
es ^9  Vf  ^^^  some  of  the  derived-functions  or  differential  coeffi- 
cients which  have  been  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  one 
of  the  variables  is  equicrescent ;  to  change  the  equation  into  its 
equivalent^  when  neither  of  the  variables  is  equicrescent.    Or 

(2)  To  transform  it  into  its  equivalent,  when  the  other  vari- 
able is  equicrescent.    Or 

(8)  An  expression  being  given  involving  a  variable^  which 
is  either  equicrescent  or  not,  and  its  differentials,  and  also  an 
equation  being  given  connecting  this  variable  with  some  other 
new  variable ;  to  eliminate  the  old  variable  and  its  differentials 
by  means  of  these  two  equations^  and  to  replace  them  in  the 
original  equation  by  their  equivalents  in  terms  of  the  new  vari- 

R  2 
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able :  the  new  variable  being  equierescent  or  not,  as  the  case 
may  be.     Or 

(4)  It  may  be  required  to  replace  the  variables  and  their 
differentials  in  a  given  differential  expression,  by  their  equiva- 
lents in  terms  of  new  variables,  which  are  connected  with  the 
old  variables  by  means  of  a  sufScient  number  of  given  equa- 
tions :  the  old  and  the  new  variables  being  equierescent  or  not, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

All  these  several  processes  involve  transformations  of  differ- 
ential expressions,  and  because  such  expressions  commonly  in- 
volve second  and  higher  differentials,  and  one  of  the  variables 
has  been  assumed  to  be  equierescent,  they  are  called  changes  of 
the  equierescent  variable.  The  method  of  effecting  them  is  the 
same  in  all  cases,  viz. 

•  To  replace  the  expression,  which  has  been  simplified  by  the 
condition  of  a  variable  being  equierescent,  by  its  complete  value 
when  no  such  modification  has  been  made,  and  then  to  intro- 
duce the  other  conditions  which  the  problem  requires. 

76.2  Thus  to  solve  the  first  two  of  the  four  cases  above. 

dy     d^y 
Let  the  given  expression  involve  a?,  y,  ^,  7-f  > ;  the 

differential  coefficients,  as  their  form  indicates,  having  been 
calculated  on  the  supposition  that  x  is  equierescent;  it  is  re- 
quired to  replace  these  several  differential  coefficients  by  their 
equivalents,  when  x  is  not  equierescent. 
Since  by  equations  (2)  and  (3),  Art.  54, 

therefore  if  ^  is  not  equierescent. 


d*y  ^dx'        dhfdx  —  d^xdy 

^*  ~      dx      ~  <&'  ' 


(86) 


<U) 


d^y  _     ^dx^f  __  {dhfdX'-d^xdy)dx^Z{dhfdx^d^xdy)d^x    -^ 
W      dx      "  dx^  '^^^ 

and  similarly  the  equivalents  of  the  other  differential  coeffi- 
cients may  be  determined ;  the  second  members  of  the  equan 
tions  (85)  and  (86)  being  the  complete  values  when  neither  x 
nor  y  is  equierescent. 
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If  ^  is  equierescent^  the  equations  are  identical. 
If  ^  is  equicresoent,  then  d*y  =  dhf=r  ...  =0;  and  the  ori- 
ginal quantities  must  be  replaced  by  their  equivalents^  yiz. 

-T-f  must  be  replaced  by j-^^ ,  (87) 

d^y  3  jd*^)^  dy  —  d^x  dy  dx 

W d^«  '  ^     ^ 

d^y                             10  rf^a? rf«a?  dr  -  (dx^  d^x  - 15  (d^xf  ^      ,^, 
di dJ ^»^'<®*> 

The  form  however  of  the  nth  equivalent  is  too  complicated  to 
be  of  any  use  in  the  solution  of  a  given  example. 

_  _  d^y      /dy\^     dy      ^   , 

Ex.  1.    To  transform  ^^-^  +  [-f-}  ""  ^  =  ^*  ^^^  ^^  ^V^^ 

valents,  (a)  when  neither  x  nor  y  is  equicrescent,  (^)  when  y  is 

equicrescent. 

d*y 
(a)  Replace  ^-^  by  its  value  as  given  in  equation  (85)^  and 

multiply  by  {dx)^ ; 

x(d^ydx''d*xdy)'^dy^'-dydx^  =  0. 

(j3)  Let  dh^  =  0,  and  we  have 

Ex.  2.  To  transform  (dy^-^dx*)^  -^adxd^  =  0,  when  x  is 
equicrescent,  into  its  equivalents,  (a)  when  neither  x  nor  y  is 
equicrescent,  (/3)  when  y  is  equicrescent. 

d^ti  dx  *"  d^x  dv 
(a)  Replace  d*y  by  — =^ — -^ ,  and  we  have 

(rfy«  +  *r*)»  +  o  (rf*y  *P  -  d^^  dy)  =  0. 
(P)  And  if  y  is  equicrescent,  «f^y  =  0,  and  we  have 
{dy^'\-dx^)i-ad^xdy  =  0, 


<,      rf^*)*        d^x 


77.]  In  (8)  and  (4)  of  the  cases  of  Art.  75,  suppose  the  given 
expression  to  involve  y,  a?,  -~,  ^-|, wherein  x  is  the  equi- 
crescent variable,  and  suppose  the  new  equation  to  be  of  the 
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form  X  =  f{0),  and  the  problem  to  be  the  elimination  of  x  and 
its  differentials  between  these  two  equations;  we  must  first 

replace  ^-^^ by  their  complete  values^  and  calculate  dx, 

d^x^  d^x, in  terms  of  d9,  d%  d% ,  and  then  we  are 

at  liberty  to  make  any  supposition  that  may  be  convenient  as  to 
y  or  0  being  equicrescent.  And  a  similar  method,  as  is  shewn 
in  Ex.  8^  4, 5  below,  must  be  adopted  when  two  equations  are 
given  connecting  x  and  y  with  two  new  variables. 

Ex.  1.    Eliminate  x  between 

S-r^i  +  CT  =  ^'    *°^  ^  =  00.0; 

and  simplify  the  result  by  making  0  the  equicrescent  variable. 
Or  the  question  may  be  put  thus, 

To  transform  -=~  —  = 5  -^  +  ^        •  =  0  into  its  equiva- 

dx^      1  — a?"  or      1  —  0?*  ^ 

lent,  when  ^  (=  cos~^op)  is  the  equicrescent  variable. 
The  above  equation  when  complete  is 

dhfdx'-d^xdy  x      dy  V      ^  (\ 

d^         r=^  dx  "^  r=^  "  ' 

X  =:  COS  0 ; 

.-.     dir  =  —  sindrf(?,  rf*o?  =  —  cos  (?  (dB)*  —  sin  ^  rf*d. 

But  since  B  is  equicrescent,  dH  =  0 ;  whence^  substituting^  we 
have 

— rf*y  mkBdB-\-  cos  B  (dB)^  dy        cosB        dy  y       __ 

-  (sin  B)^  de^  "*■  (8in^)«  sin^rf^"^  (sind)»  ""     ' 

Ex.  2.    Eliminate  x  between 

and  express  the  result,  (a)  when  neither  y  nor  B  is  equicrescent ; 
(/3)  when  B  is  equicrescent ;  (y)  when  y  is  equicrescent. 
The  complete  expression  of  the  above  equation  is 

d^dx^d^xdy   .   1  dy  ^  ^^  _  ^. 
dx^  ^  xdx'^^ 

x  =  2(B)^;  .-.     dx=iB-idB, 
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whence,  by  substitation, 

(o)      y{d0)'  +  dy{de^  +  0dhfde-edyd*e  =  0. 
03)      And  if  0  is  equicreacent,  d'd  =  0 ;  whereby  we  have 
y  (de)^  +  dy  (dff)*  +  0  dhf  d$  =  0; 

(y)      And  if  y  is  equicrescent,  d*y  =  0 ;  whereby  we  have 

.d*0      /d0\*        /d0\»      ^ 

Ex.  3.    Eliminate  x,  y,  dx  and  -dy  between 

xdy—ydx 
t  =  —^ — ^-y- ,      a?  =  r  COS  0,      and    y  =  r  sm  ^ ; 
yay-^-xax 

.\     dx  =  drcosO  —  rsiaBdO, 
dy  =  drmnO-^rcoB$d$; 

,\    xdy-^ydx  =  r*dB,  xdx-{-ydy  =  rdr-, 

rde 


t  = 


dr 


I'-sr 


Ex.  4.   Express  in  terms  of  r  and  ^,  /» =  -^^ ;  having 

given  ^  =  r  cos  ^^  and  y  =  r  sin  ^ ;  and  state  the  result,  (a)  in 
the  most  general  form ;  03)  when  $  is  equicreseent ;  (y)  when  r 
is  equicreseent. 
The  complete  value  of  p  is 

^  ""  d^xdy—dhfdx^ 
dx  =  rfrcos^— rsin^d^^ 
dy  =  drsin^+rcos^dtf; 
.-,     d^x  =  dVcos^— 2sindrfrrfd— rco8d(d9)*— rsin^rfV, 
dhf  =  rf*rsind  +  2cos^rfrrf^— r8ind(rfd)«  +  rco8^rf*^; 
.-.     (dip)«  +  (rfy)«  =  (rfr)«+r«(rf^)*, 
d^xdy-dhfdx  =  rd^rde-2{drfde-r^{def-rdrd^e. 
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,  ,  _  {(rfr)«  4  r»  (<<»)«}» . 

W        ••    P  -  rd»rd0-2(dr)*de-r»(de)'-rdrd*e' 


(P) 


iy) 


Ex.  5.   Transform  into  its  equivalent,  when  z  is  equicrescent^ 
the  expression  d^        Jy^        ,^ 

if  x  =  e*,  y  =  e'(v  +  2). 

The  complete  expression  for  p  is 

,  d^dx—d^xdy      ,„         .  dy 

and      dx  =  e'dz^  dy  =  e*(t;  +  2)rf2r4-«'dv, 


Section  5. — Successive  differentiation  of  Junctions  of  two  or 

mare  independent  variables, 

78.]  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  successive  differentials 
of  explicit  functions  of  the  form  y  =f(x).  Let  ns  now  inquire 
into  the  form  and  the  members  of  the  several  successive  differ- 
entials of  a  function  of  many  variables^  all  of  which  we  will  at 
first  assume  to  be  independent  of  each  other :  because  we  shall 
hereby  treat  of  the  most  general  case ;  and  the  particular  one^ 
when  two  or  more  of  the  variables  are  connected  by  an  equa- 
tion^ will  be  included  under  it. 

Let,  as  in  Art.  49,  the  general  form  of  the  function  be 

u  =  T{a;,y,z, ...),  (90) 

where  x,y^z, ...  Bie  independent  of  each  other ;  and  are  there- 
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fore  such  that  a  variation  of  one  does  not  necessitate  a  variation 
of  another.  The  symbols  which  we  shall  here  adopt  will  be  in 
principle  the  same  as  those  which  have  heretofore  been  used  in 
this  Chapter;  and  they  will  be  extended  analogously  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  inquiry. 

Now  on  referring  to  Article  46,  it  appears  that  a  function  of 
many  independent  variables  is  susceptible  of  variations  of  many 
kinds ;  thus  only  one  of  the  variables  may  undergo  a  change ; 
or  two  or  more,  or  even  all,  may  simultaneously  change  value ; 
and  consequently  there  may  be  either  partial  changes  or  a 
total  change  of  the  function.  Hence  have  arisen  partial  and 
total  variations.  Similar  changes  take  place  in  the  succes- 
sive variations  of  such  a  function,  according  as  such  changes 
are  due  to  the  variation  of  one,  or  more,  or  even  all,  of  the 
variables ;  and,  if  the  notation  is  adequate,  it  will  indicate  the 
particular  kind  of  change  which  has  taken  place.  To  fix  our 
thoughts,  let  us  first  take  a  function  of  two  variables,  and  of 

the  form  ,      .  .^i . 

tt  =  P  (a?,  y).  (91) 

Then,  by  Art.  46,  if  d«  represents  the  total  change  of  u  when 
X  and  y  have  both  received  infinitesimal  increments  dx  and  dy^ 

and  if  \t-]^  ^^^  \di^^  represent  the  changes  of  «  when  x 

and  y  have  each  singly  and  separately  received  infinitesimal  in- 
crements dx  and  dy^  then 

It  is  evident  that  generally  \-j-)  Aud  \-r-)  are  functions  of 

both  X  and  y ;  and  that  they,  as  well  as  dm,  admit  of  being  dif- 
ferentiated again ;  and  that  of  them  there  wiU  be  partial  as  well 
as  total  difibrentials.  These  several  difierentials  must  have 
distinctive  symbols,  and  the  distinction  must  be  shewn  in  the 
symbols:  if  this  object  can  be  accomplished  much  confusion 
will  be  avoided. 

Let  the  several  successive  and  total  differentials  of  dm  be  ex- 
pressed by  n'tt,  D^tt, ...  0**^, ....    Then  since  the  x»  and  y -.partial 

differentials  oft*  have  been  represented  by  \-r-^dx  and  (-r-jrfy, 
it  follows  that  the 

PRICB^  VOL.  I.  s 
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^-partial  differential  of  (g)  =  ^  (£)  d^  =  (g)  dx, 

y-partial  differential  of  (g)  =  ±  (g)  dy  =  (^)  dy ; 

and  that  the 

z-partial  differential  of  (^)  =  ^  (|)  ^^  =  (^) ''»'. 

y-partial  differential  of  (^)  =  ^  (^)dy  =  (^)  <;y ; 

the  brackets  being  throughout  employed  to  signify  that  the 
differentiations  are  partial.     Similarly  the 

a;-partial  differential  of  (g)     =  ^(g)«ir     =(0)^, 
j,-partial  differential  of  (g)     =|(g)rfy     =  i^h^^V* 

^-partial  differential  of  (^)  =  ^(^)dx  =  (^l^^J 
and  so  on  for  the  others.  In  accordance  therefore  with  the 
principles  and  notation  of  Art.  54,  [-t-^j^  (xt)  ^^^  severally 

represent  the  second  differential  coefficients  or  derived  func- 
tions of  u,  formed  by  separately  making  £c  and  y  to  vary  twice 

successively  and  by  equal  increments.    And  (  .       j  will  repre- 

flent  the  second  derived-function  of  v,  formed  by  making  first  y, 
and  subsequently  x,  to  vary  by  infinitesimal  increments  dy  and 

i^) '  (£r^) . . . . ;  thus,  for  instance,  by  (^^)  is  meant 

the  fourth  derived-function  of  «,  which  is  calculated  by  making 
y  first  to  vary  twice  and  by  equal  increments  dy,  and  subse- 
quently a?  to  vary  twice  by  equal  increments  dx.  The  order  of 
factors  in  the  denominator  indicates  the  order  in  which  the  dif- 
ferentiations are  performed :  and  in  the  next  Article  it  will  be 
proved  that  this  order  is  indifferent.    Hence  also  it  follows  that 

(d^tt\ 
-r-^j  dx^  represents  the  nth  differential  of  u^  formed  by  making 

X  to  vary  n  times  successively,  the  successive  increments  of  x 
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-z-^j  dy^  represents  the  iwth  dif- 
ferential of  tf,  formed  hj  making  y  to  increase  m  times  succes- 
sively  by  equal  increments  dy ;  and  ^  ,  ^  ,  ^_Jj  dx^dy^^^  indi- 
cates the  rth  differential  of  Uy  formed  by  making  x  to  iherease 
m  times  successively  by  equal  increments  dx^  and  y  to  increase 
{r^m)  times  successively  by  equal  increments  dy. 

The  principles  on  which  this  notation  is  constructed  are  so 
immediately  applicable  to  functions  of  more  than  two  variables^ 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  state  the  results  as  they 
occur  in  the  following  Articles. 

Here  however  I  must  remark  on  a  defect  in  the  notation.  If 
tt  =  F  (ar,  y),  for  instance,  the  same  symbol  d^u  in  the  numerar 

^^^^  tdhi\       (  dhi  \       /dPu\ 

\dx^''     \dxdy^'     ^dy^l' 

means  processes  which,  although  of  the  same  kind,  may  lead  to 
results  altogether  different.  In  the  first  it  means  the  second 
differential  of  u  springing  from  two  successive  variations  of  x ; 
in  the  second  it  represents  d^u  springing  from  a  variation  of  x, 
taking  place  on  the  back  of  a  previous  variation  of  y ;  and  in 
the  third,  d^u  as  originating  in  two  successive  variations  of  y^ 
The  brackets  therefore  are  used  in  conjunction  with  the  dif- 
ferent denominators  to  indicate  these  variations  of  the  same 
symbol,  and  are  marks  sufficiently  distinctive  to  prevent  con- 
fusion. But  before  we  proceed  further,  we  must  prove  the  fol- 
lowing proposition. 

79.]  If  a  function  is  differentiated  many  times  in  respect  of 
independent  variables  which  it  contains,  the  result  is  the  same, 
whatever  is  the  order  of  the  variables  with  respect  to  which  it 
is  differentiated :  provided  that  it  is  differentiated  the  same  num- 
ber of  times  and  with  respect  to  the  same  variables. 

Let  u  =  T{x,y,z^ ); 

/  dhi  \      /  d^u 
dxdyf  ""  ^dydx^ 

For  the  sake  of  convenience^  using  symbols  of  differentiation, 

dxV{x,y,z,...)  =  v{x-\-dx,y,z,  ...)  —  ¥ {x,y,z,...),        (93) 

d,r(x,y,z,...)  =  v{x,y'^dy,z,..,)^r(jv,y,z, ...);       (94) 

S  2c 


then       (  ^^  )  =  ( -^^) 

\dxdvf        ydtidj!/ 
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therefore  from  (93), 

—  F(a?,y  +  rfy,2r,...)  +  F(a?,y,2r,...); 
and  from  (94), 

dgdyTiXyy.z,..,)  =  F(a?-hrfj7,y  +  rfy,2r,...)  — F(ar,y  +  rfy,z,...) 

—  F (x+dx,  y,  2, ...)  +  F(^,  y,  ^r, ...)  ; 
and  as  the  two  results  are  identical^  it  is  manifest  that 

d,dj,7(x,y,z,...)  =  d,dj,v(x,y,z,...);  (95) 

or^  writing  the  result  according  to  the  notation  of  Art.  46^ 

and  dividing  through  by  dy  dx,  we  have 

/  d^u  \      /  d^u  \ 

As  the  proof  here  given  does  not  depend  on  the  differentia- 
tions having  been  performed  with  respect  to  two  variables  only, 
it  is  plain  that  an  analogous  theorem  is  true  for  differentia- 
tions with  respect  to  any  number  of  variables ;  so  that  we  may 
always  interchange,  in  whatever  manner  it  is  convenient,  the 
order  in  which  the  several  differentiations  are  performed ;  as^ 

for  instance, 

dxd^dgU  =  d^dzdxU  =  dgdj^dpU;  (97) 

^dxdydz'^dydzdxf^^dzdxdy' 

Hence  also  it  follows,  that  if  successive  partial  differentiations 
are  performed  on  a  function  of  many  independent  variables, 
by  making  Xy  y,  and  z  to  vary  severally  r  times,  s  times,  and 
/  times,  the  order  of  these  variations  may  be  interchanged  in 
any  permutation,  and  the  result  is  the  same ;  thus  if 

u  =  F(a7,y,r, ...), 

Jr+#+«l^  rf#+«+r^  dt-^r+sjf 

dx^dy'dz^  ""  dy'dz^dx""  ""  dz^dx^'dy' 


"  dy  dx^"^  dz' dx  dy^  "" ^^^^ 

Of  this  property,  thus  proved  in  the  general  case^  some  par- 
ticular examples  are  subjoined. 
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Ex.  1.         tt  =     a  .  %; 

Ex.  2.         tt  =    f  ^   ,  ; 

/^*^\  —      y^  /^\  _    2a?y  /rftt\  _^  — 2ary*« 

/    ^^    ^  —  ^    ^^    \  —  f    ^^    \  —     —^y^ 
^dxdydz'  ~  ^dydxdz'  ""  ^dzdydas^  ""  («*— a*)^' 

80.]  Differentiation  of  a  function  of  two  independent  variables. 
Let  ti  =  F  (07,  y) ; 

then,  by  Art.  47,      dm  =  (^)  rfa?  +  (^)  rfy ; 

Now  in  general,  \j-\  and  (-r- j  are  functions  of  a?  and  y;  so 
that  by  reason  of  (41),  Art.  47, 

„(-)=(ff).^(i|i)*, 

whence,  taking  the  most  general  case,  in  which  neither  a:  nor 
y  is  equicrescent,  we  have 
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/dhi\   ,  «     rt/  cPu  \  ,    ,        (dhb 


D*tt  = 


O^-'O^*^©** 


the  brackets  indicating  that  the  derived-functions  within  them 
are  partial.    Similarly, 

Similarly  may  other  total  differentials  be  found ;  but  the  gene- 
ral term  is  too  complicated  to  be  of  any  practical  use. 

Now  let  the  results  be  simplified  by  making  x  and  y  equi- 
cresceut,  neither  of  which  assumptions  is  inconsistent  with  the 
given  equation ;  then 

d^x  =  d^x  —  ...  =  0;  d*y  =  d'y  =  ...  =  Oj 

and  we  have  the  following  series  of  equations, 

«  =  » («,  y), 

.^={^)dx^^.{^)dxdy^(^)dy^  (102) 


+  (0)^»;(1O8) 

and  so  on ;  the  law  of  the  coefficients  being  the  same  as  that 
of  (1  -I-  a?)** ;  which  may  be  proved  to  be  true  for  positive  integral 
values  of  the  exponent^  by  a  train  of  reasoning  similar  to  that 
in  Art.  55 ;  whence  the  nth  differential  is 
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Ex.  1.         l«  =  (a?>+y«)*; 

/rftt\  _      y        /  ^^  \       — ^      /  rf^K  \    yC^^—y*) 

^^r  "~(^  +  y»)*'  ^*»?«?y^""(^+y»)*'  ^«te«dy/       (a?*+y«)*  ' 

^^^^(a?«+y«)«' 
D»tt  =  {-8a?y»da?s  +  8y(2a?«-y«)(iF«Jy 

+  3a?(2y2-;F2)d:rrfy«-8ya?8rfy3} ?^ — -. 

(a?2+y2)ft 

Ex.  2.         M  =  ««'+*y ; 

.-.     D*f«  =  {a*dip*  +  2aA£forfy  +  42rfy2}ga*+6y^ 
=  {adx-^-bdyfe^-^^. 

81.]  By  a  similar  process,  if  u  is  a  function  of  many  inde- 
pendent variables^  j?,  y, ;?,...  all  of  which  are  equicrescent,  we 
have  the  following  series  of  equations  : 

u  =  if{x,y,z,..,), 

»'«=(S)'^+(S)*'+(S)^'+ 


dx^f  \dy^f   ^        ^dz^ 

+  2(^)''y'^-+20'^-'^+2(^)^rfy  +  -    (106) 

I{  X,  y,  z, are  not  equicrescent,  terms  will  have  to  be 

added  analogous  to  those  which,  by  reason  of  x  and  y  being 
equicrescent,  vanished  from  equations  (100)  and  (101). 
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Also,  using  the  notation  of  partial  differentials,  the  above 
equations  become 

■bu=  dxU-^dj,U'^dzU+ 

D%(  =  d*jc^-\-d\u-\-d^tt^  +  2d«dzU-{~2dgdjcU-\-2d, 


/.     '     ■  1(107) 


Ex.  1.         tt  =  sin  (ax -i- by +  cz); 
(—j  =  a  cos  (ax -^  by -\- cz),      (^zf)  =  —  a^  Hm(ax  +  by  ^cz)^ 

{£)  =  6  cos  (oj?  4- *y  +  C2?),       (^)  =  -'l^sm{ax-{-by-\-cz)^ 

{^)  =  c  cos  (ax '\- by -{-cz),       (-^)  =  —  c*8in(ar+6jr  +  c«), 

.-.     D«tt  =  -{a^da^'\-b^dy^'\-c^ds?-{^2bcdydz 

'\-2cadzdx-^2abdxdy}  sin  (eup-^ by -^cz). 

In  the  preceding  inquiry  all  the  subject-variables  of  the  func- 
tion have  been  assumed  to  be  independent,  and  thus  the  results 
are  general.  It  however  frequently  happens  that  some  of  them 
are  dependent  on  others ;  and  although  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider generally  the  modifications  which  the  results  undergo  in 
such  cases,  yet  it  is  expedient  to  give  an  example,  so  that  the 
student  may  perceive  the  kind  of  results  which  such  problems 
present. 

Ex.  1.        u  =  tan~^-,  y*+^  =  a^; 

(du\  __       y  idhi\  ^    — 2a?y 

\dy)  "  ""^Tp'     \dxd^}  "  (^Ty'^?' 

/dhix  _^       2xy 

Therefore  from  (100),  Art.  80, 

y  d^x  —  X  d^y 
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Let  X  be  equicrescent ;  so  that  d^x  =  0 ;  and  from  the  relation 
given  between  x  and  y  in  the  preceding  equation  of  condition, 


dy  _ 
dx 

X               dSf 

a* 

so  that 

and  if  we  express  it 

in  terms  of  x  onlj, 
dhi             X 

82.3  As  one  of  the  first  and  most  useful  applications  of  the 
general  results  of  the  last  Article^  let  us  prove  certain  properties 
of  homogeneous  functions,  which  are  due  to  Enler^  and  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ealer's  Theorems  of  Homo- 
geneous Functions. 

Dbp.  a  homogeneous  function  of  many  variables  is  one  which 
has  the  sum  of  the  indices  of  the  variables  in  every  term  the 
same ;  and  if  the  sum  of  the  indices  in  each  term  =  n^  the  func- 
tion is  said  to  be  homogeneous  of  n  dimensions.    Thus 

asfi  -\-bx^y  -{-cz^  -\-exyZ'^gx^z  =  0 

is  a  homogeneous  function  of  three  dimensions. 

Let  ti  =  7(^, y,  z^ ...)  be  a  homogeneous  function  of  n  dimen- 
sions and  r  variables ;  for  x^y^z^ ...  let  ix^  ty^  tz, ...  be  written^ 
and  suppose  the  function  to  become  ti  when  these  substitutions 
are  made ;  then^  by  the  definition  of  homogeneous  functions^ 

(108) 


Let 


t  tt'  =  F  (tx,  ty, 

tz, 

...  =  t''r{x,y,z, 

t  .  m  J  » 

tx  =  x\ 

dx'           1 
•  •      dt   ~'^' 

ty  =  y\ 

dy' 

dt  =y' 

> 

tz  =  /, 

... 

•           • 

dz' 

dt    ~  '' 

(109) 


.-.     1/=  if{x\y\s^, ); 

and  therefore  by  (46)^  Art.  49, 

Dw'  __  /du'\  dx'      (du\  dy       /^\  dz' 

'dt  "  W/  df  ^  W'  ~St  ^  W/  lit  "^  "• 
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now  the  /-differential  of  (108)  is 

^  =  »/«-iF(a?,y,2r, ...);  (Ill) 

equating  this  to  (110)^  because  they  are  equal,  we  have 

let  /  =  1,  then  x'—x,  y'^y,  si^z^  ... ; 

.-.    nF(^,y,r,...)  =  nw  =  a?(^)+y(^)+2r(^)  +  ...    (112) 

Again^  taking  the  second  total  differential  of  %i,  and  dividing 
by  (dt)^y  we  have 

T^_idhd\d^      ^1  dhi   \dx'  dy'      /rfV\  dy'^ 

dt^  ■"  W»/rf/«  '^    \dafdy'fdt  dt  '^^d^^f'Si^'^'"' 

and  substituting  from  (109),  we  have 

also  the  /-differential  of  (111)  is 

-^  =  n(«-l)/«-»  F(a?,y,;er,  ...);  (114) 

whence,  equating  (113)  and  (114),  and  making  /  sc  1^  we  have 

Similarly  it  may  be  shewn  that 
«(«-!)  («-2)«  =  ^.(g)  +  8arV(5^) 

and  similar  theorems  are  true  for  every  other  order  of  differen- 
tials. One  or  two  examples  are  subjoined^  in  which  the  theorems 
are  shewn  to  be  true. 

Ex.  1.     ¥(x,y,z)  =  tt  =  Aa?*-f  By*  +  c2r'  +  By;er-}-G2r*  +  H^y, 

which  is  an  homogeneous  function  of  two  dimensions  and  three 
variables. 


.<.-.).  =  ..(^)  +  .^(^)+,.(^)+,..     (.15, 
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O  =  2^*+«^+=y.      (S)  =  ^^'      (^)  =  '^^ 

therefore  by  equations  (112)  and  (115), 

=  2w; 

Ex.  2.  tt  =  F  ^- j ,  which  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  0 
diittefiaions. 

Ofv{z)  let  v'(z)  be  the  derived-function,  that  is,  be  that  quan- 
tity which  multiplied  by  dz  is  the  z-differential  of  t(z)  ;  then 

Article  53,  Ex.  4,  is  another  case  in  which  the  preceding 
theorem  is  exhibited. 

88.]  As  another  application  of  the  results  of  Article  81,  let 
us  investigate  the  equivalents  of  the  second  derived-functions 
of  a  function  of  three  variables,  when  one,  say  z,  is  an  explicit 
function  of  the  other  two,  in  terms  of  the  derived-functions, 
when  all  are  implicitly  involved  in  an  equation.  That  is,  if 
z  =  /(ar,  y)  and  <(>(j?,  y,  z)  =  0  are  equivalent  equations,  it  is  re- 

qnved  to  exprew  (g),  (^),  (0)  in  terns  of  (g). ... 
\da*''  ■■■  \dydzi'   " 
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Since  <f>  (a?,  y,  z)  =  0^ 

therefore  if  we  estimate  the  aimaltaneous  variations  of  a?  and  z, 
as  in  Art.  50,  , .  ^  .. 

(g)^+(g).<.  =  o,  ai8) 

let  the  X'  and  ^-differential  of  this  be  taken,  and  let  jp  be  equi- 
crescent ;  then  we  have 

therefore  dividing  through  bj  ebs*,  and  replacing  {-/-)  by  its 
value  firom  (118),  we  have 

/^\  ,d^\*_  „(d*if>\  /d^\  (d^\      /^\  (d^\*,  fd<l>\'(<Pz\  _     _ 

-^-j j  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  partial  derived  of 

<t>  i^f  Vi  ^)  =  0.     Similarly  for  the  y-  and  jr-partial  differential 
we  have 

\dy^f\dzl         \dydzf^dy)\d^f'^\dz^f\dyf  ^\dzl  \dy»f^^' 
Also  taking  the  y-  and  ^-partial  differential  of  (118)^  and  sub- 
stituting for  [-^jf  and  [-f),  as  they  are  given  in  Art.  50,  we 
have 

(d*^\  (d^>?_  (d^\  (_^\  (d^\  _  /  rfV  \  /^\  /^\ 
\dxdyf\dzf      \dxdz'\dyf\dzf      ^dydzf  ^dzf  ^dx' 

^  V(fe»/  V*p>'  Vrfy/  ^  V*pdy '  W/  ""     * 

(d^z  \ 
.    ,  J  in  terms  of  the  partial  derived-functiona 

of  <l>  (a?,  y,  z)  =  0. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  theory  of  successive  deri- 
vation of  an  implicit  function  in  its  application  to  many  and 
important  theorems. 
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Section  6. — Succemve  differentiation  qf  implicit  Junctions, 

84.]  Firstly^  let  us  consider  a  function  of  two  variables  x  and 

y^  and  of  the  form, 

tt  =  F  (1?,  y)  =  c, 

c  being  a  constant  or  being  zero ;  then 


dht 
dx* 

then  if  «  is  eqnicrascent,  we  have 


whence  we  hare  the  following  ralues  of  -~^,  and  of  ^^, 

|=-2±:,  (121) 

d*y  \daf*f  v^/  "^    V^^^  ^di>  V^/      vrfy»/  W 

The  latter  may  be  deduced  firom  (121)  by  differentiating  with 
respect  to  the  equicrescent  variable  ^,  as  well  as  from  (120), 
whence  we  have  deduced  it. 

Similarly  from  d^v  =  0  may  be  deduced  -r-j ;  and  from  sub- 
sequent total  differentials  the  other  derived-functions  of  y  may 
be  foraged. 
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85.]  Ex.  1.  Given  y2-2yar4.aa  =  t«  =  0,  to  find  ^  and  ~*|. 


(S  =  ^^-^->      (S;)  =  -«> 


5)  =  ^^~^'''    (^ 

therefore  by  (121),         ^  =     *" 


d(ir       y—x' 

and  hv  rl22^  '^'j'  -  y  (y-^*) 

and  by  (122),  ^  _    (y_^^,   • 

Instead  however  of  introducing  ,^>rma%  the  general  values  of 
-^  and  -j-j  given  in  equations  (121)  and  (122)^  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  difierentiate  the  given  function  immediaieiy  according 
to  the  principles  contained  in  Art.  48^  and  illustrated  in  the  last 
three  examples  of  that  Article;  the  two  ibUowing  examples 
illustrate  the  process. 

Ex.2.   If  a?8  +  3aa?y  +  y»  =  0;  tofind^and  ^. 
Differentiating,  we  have 

(a?2  +  ay)dip4.(ya  +  flw?)rfy  =  0;  (123) 

da?  y^-^ax' 

^  ^  ^  (2^-fag)(y^-ha^)-(2y|-fa)(a^^  +  ay) 
€te»  "■  (y*  +  (w?)* 

""   (y*+ar)»' 
Ex.8.  If  a?»-fy«  =  a>;  to  find  ^  and  ^. 

a?dip  +  yrfy  =  0;  .-.     ?  ^  +  ^  =  ^> 


86.] 
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86.]  Hence  also,  if  an  implicit  function  ia  given  involving 
«  and  y,  we  may  calculate  the  several  ooeffieientB  of  the  powers 
of  ^  in  Maclaurin's  Theorem^  see  Art.  57^  and  thus  expand  y  in 
a  series  of  terms  of  ascending  powers  of  x. 

Let  the  given  implicit  function  be  u  =^  y (x,y)  =z  c ;  then^ 

since  in  the  series  (8),  Art.  57,  /(O),  /'(O),  /"(O),  ...  are  seve- 

dy    d^y 
rally  the  values  of  y,  ^,  ^-f,  ...  when  a?  =  0,  we  have  by 

equations  (121)  and  (122), 

du\l 


y^f(^)=  [>]o+ 


^dx^     X 
idw\     1 

\rfy/ Jo 


+ 


\dx^f  \dyf^^dxdyf  W  \dyf      \dy*f  W 


a 


X 


1.2 


+ (124) 

the  notation  signifying  that  particular  values  of  the  coefficients 
are  taken,  viz.  when  ^  =  0.  In  applications  however  of  this 
theorem  it  is  much  less  laborious  to  calculate  the  successive 
values  directly  from  the  given  equation  than  to  substitute  in 
the  preceding  formulse. 

Ex.  1.        ay^  —  xy  =  a. 

Let  a?  =  0;  .-.    /(O)  =  1; 


^(8ay»-:p)-y  =  0, 


/'(O)  = 


Sa' 


g,3^-,.+|K|-i)-|.o.r(«)=«. 


dx' 


the*/      dx* 


27fl8' 


y  =  1  + 


1    X 


X- 


+ 


So  1      27a»  1.2.3 
which  is  one  of  the  values  of  y  in  terms  of  x  deduced  from  the 


^ 
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given  cubic  equation;  the  other  two  values  may  be  found  by 
taking  the  other  two  impossible  cube  roots  of  unity  in  the 
value  of /(O). 

Ex.  2.      y»-3y4-^  =  0;         .-.    /(O)  =  0,  and  =  +  >v/8; 
2  (3y»-8)  +  1=0,  f{0)  =  i,  and  =  - 1 ; 

g(y»-i)  +  2yg  =  o,  r(0)  =  0,  and  =  +^; 

5#(y*-l)  +  6y^^  +  2^  =  0, 

r'(0)  =  ^,and  -  -^; 


^^  ""  8"*"27  1.2.8"^-' 


a?  -^  \/8   a?*        1     jp* 
W  L2  "  27  1X8 


and     y  =  ±  v3—  ^  +  -oF"  t-o  —  <vy  tito  +  ••• ; 


and  the  three  series  give  three  different  values  of  y,  which  are 
the  three  roots  of  the  given  cubic  equation  in  terms  of  x. 

An  equation  also  may  often  be  put  in  other  algebraic  forms, 
and  then  expanded  by  Maclaurin's  Theorem  in  a  different  form 
of  developement,  and  sometimes  in  a  series  of  descending  powers 
of  0?.    As,  for  instance,  consider  the  last  example, 

y8— 8y+a?  =  0. 

Divide  by  x,  and  we  have, 

y^      8y   1 

T-i  +  1  =  0; 

for  -^  write  y,  and  for  —z  write  x\  whereby  we  have, 
a?»  x^ 

y4-8yi?  +  l=0. 

Expanding  which,  as  in  the  last  two  examples,  and  taking  only 
the  possible  cube  root,  we  have 

/  1       x\    3^ 

y=-l-j+  3-- 

and  replacing  ^and  x  by  their  values,  and  multiplying  through 
by  x^,  we  have 
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87.3  The  above  theory  is  alio  applicable  to  the  expansion  of 
a  function  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  calculation  of 
many  series ;  and  gives  some  numerical  coefficients  known  by 
the  name  of  BemouUVa  Numbers. 

It  is  required  to  expand  y  =    ^        =/(^). 

We  may  observe  that  /(— ^)  =    _^_i  =  "TUT  ' 

.*.    fipif)-f{-x)=z  -0?; 

and  as  every  odd  power  of  x,  which  entered  into  the  expansion 
of /(a?),  would  also  enter  into  that  of /(a?)  —/(—a?),  it  foUows 
that  no  odd  power  of  <r  enters  into /(a?)  except  the  first. 

Now  firom  above         y  e*  =  y  -h  a? ;  (125) 

■••-(2^»)=i+i. 


^  (d^y         d^-^y  dy        \       d^y 

the  last  term  being  the  nth  derived-function  of  (125),  and  being 
calculated  by  the  method  of  Art.  55.  Let  d?  =  0  in  these  several 
equations,  and  we  have 

/(O)  =  /(O),  which  is  an  identity ; 

/(0)  =  1,  .-.    /(0)  =  1; 

2/'(0) +/(0)  =  0,  /'(0)=-|; 

8/"(0) + 8/'(0)  +/(0)  =  0,  /"  (0)  =  I ; 

4/"'(0)  +  6/"(0)  +4/'(0)  +/(0)  =  0,  /'"(O)  =  0 ; 

5/-(0)  + 10/"'(0)  + 10/"(0) + 5/(0)  +/(0)  =  0,  /'"(O)  =  -  ^ , 

n/-HO)  +  "^"g-^V"-'(0)  + +  nf'(0)+/(0)  =  0.   (126) 

The  last  is  the  graieral  equation,  by  means  of  which /"-^(O)  may 
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be  determined  in  terms  of  the  preceding  coefficients.    Bnt  the 

labour  of  calculation  from  this  expression  may  be  diminished 

by  observing  that,  as  f(x)  involves  no  odd  powers  of  x  except 

the  first, 

/'"(0)  = =/«»-i(0)  =  0. 

Hence  in  (126),  if  n  is  of  the  form  2r + 1,  we  have 

...  +  (2r+l)/'(0)+/(0)  =  0,   (127) 
by  means  of  which  any  coefficient  may  be  found ;  and  we  have 
a?     _        1  a?     1  a?'       1       jg*  1  x^  .„ 

—  ^       oi  "T  a'l  o       Qn*i  o  Q  >«  "i"  Ant  o  q  >i  k  «  "i"  •••  \^^) 


c'-l  2  1  ■  6  1.2     80  1.2.8.4  ^  42  1.2.3.4.5.6 

The  values  of /(O),  /'(O),  /"(O), ...  are  commonly  called  the 
numbers  of  Bernoulli ;  and  though  they  do  not  explicitly  foUow 
any  palpably  regular  law,  yet  they  are  implicitly  connected  with 
each  other  by  the  formula  (127).  It  is  convenient  to  represent 
them  by  distinctive  symbols;  we  will  therefore  substitute  as 
foUows : 

B0=A»        Bir=— -,        B2=g,        B»  =  U,        84=—^^, 

80  that  we  have 

p^  =  B,  +  B,f  +  B,^  +  B,^^  +  ...  (129) 


88.]  Of  this  theorem,  it  is  expedient  to  give  some  examples. 

Ex.  1.  It  islrequired  to  develope  -^ — =-  in  terms  of  Bernoulli's 
numbers. 


X 

— 

X 

= 

2x 

c*-l 

«'-hl 

e»'-l' 

X 

X 

2x 

c'  +  l  "■  c'-l       c«'-l 

a?*  (  rt  4j?^  ) 

=  Bo  +  Bia?-f  Ba-j-g  +  ...  —  ■<  Bo  +  Bi2a?4-B2  y-o  +  •'•  r  ; 


e'-\- 


l_=_B,_(2«-l)B.^-(2*-l)B.^ 


ar» 


-<^''-^)««  1:2:8^5:6  -  (^30) 

the  law  of  which  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
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Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  expand  tana?  by  means  of  Bernoulli's 
numbers. 

By  equation  (88),  Art.  61, 

tan  X  =  — ==  — 7= -=. , 

_      1      g8^V=r_i 


the  second  term  of  which  is  of  the  form  expanded  in  equation 
(130) ;  so  that 

2 

2»x» 


1         r  2' 

tan  a?  = --^==  5  1  +  2bi  +  2  a/^  (2»- 1)  Bg ^ 


-2y3i(2*_i)B,j^...J 


=  2B,(2»-l)f§-2B4(2*-l)    ''^ 


1.2      "  '  1.2.8.4 

+  2  b,  (2«-l)  jg     gg  -  ...  (181) 

which,  being  written  at  length,  becomes 

a^      2a?»      17x' 
tana?  =  *+  3-  +  -^  +  -3jg-+...; 

and  the  law  of  tbe  series  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  equation 
(181).  Also,  differentiating  the  above,  we  can  find  the  expan- 
sion of  (tan  x)^. 

Ex.  8.  By  a  similar  process  of  development,  it  may  be  shewn 

that  2  22  a?  2*^ 

cot^  =  --.B3^+B,^f^^3^-...;  (132) 

and  hence  by  differentiation  may  (cosec  xY  and  (cot  xY  be 
found. 

X 

Ex.  4.    Also  since  cosec  ^  =  cot  d?  +  tan  ^ ,  from  (131)  and 
(132),  we  have 

co.ec.  =  l  +  2B,(2.-l)^-2B.(23_l)^ 

+^»'(^'-i^r2^5:6--<^33> 

U  7, 
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^  89.3  The  sums  of  the  powers  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  natural 
pvbsn  ■•»*«' numbers  may  also  be  expressed  as  follows  in  terms  of  Bernoulli's 
/oTrJ/u4      numbers. 

A     1      Since  sin  2;  =  0,  when  i»  =  0,  =  ±  w,  =  +. 2w,  =  +  8 w,  =  ... ; 
ZA^^C  t  #t  ^  therefore  sin  z  must  be  composed  of  factors  of  the  form 

Z5EM;»yMma^  ^  ^^""^^  (^■^'^^  («-2ir)  («-f  2ir) ... ; 

r;^^4  0/2./  '  an<l  therefore  a  relation  of  the  following  form  must  exist ; 

sin.  =  *z(l-^)(l-^(l-^....      (184) 

where  A:  is  an  undetermined  constant.   But  since  by  Lemma  II, 
^ Art.  22,  sin  Z'=.Zy  when  ^s;  is  an  infinitesimal,  therefore  A: = 1 ;  and 

I  sin.  =  .(l-fi)(l-^)(l-^) 

For  z  let  us  substitute  litc ;  then 

sin  .^  =  .^  (1  -  ^)  (1  -  5)  (1  -  fl) (185) 

Of  this  equation  let  us  take  the  logarithmic  di£ferential,  and  we 

^*^®  ^  1  2ar  2a.  %x  „„^, 

,cot^*  =  --pf-^-^j-^-^5-_-...(186) 

and  developing  the  several  terms  in  the  right-hand  member,  we 
have 

w  cot  w*  =  -  -  2a?  |pf  +  ^  +  p  +  ...  I 

-^^'liT  +  ^  +  ^+.-l 

In  (132)  let  x  be  replaced  bj  war;  so  that 

1  2»ir»a^  2*w*af»  2«ir8aH>  ,,„„, 

^COt^a?  =   --B,-^^  +B4  j^^3;^-B,j^^-g^  +  ...  (188) 

and  equating  coefficients  of  the  same  powers  of  x  in  (187)  and 
(138), 


90.] 
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1> 

J_ 
1* 

1 


+ 


+ 


+ 


2» 

J_ 

2* 
1 


+ 


1«    ■    2« 


8» 

J_ 
8* 

1_ 
8« 


+  —   =   s 


1  (2wy 


Bj 


+  —     =     -K 


2   1.2 

1    (2ir)* 


"T"   •  •  •     ^■•"     J? 


2  1.2.3.4 
1     (2ir)» 


B4 


2  1.2...5.6 


Be 


>,     (189) 


+ 


+  ...    =     ±5 


1    (2ir)»" 


Bs, 


12»  ^  2««  ^  8»"  -^  •  •  -    -^  2  1.2...2n"'* 

the  +  or  —  sign  being  taken  according  as  2n  is  par  impar  or 
par  par. 

Another  development  is  consequent  upon  the  preceding  in- 
vestigations.   In  (186)  for  x  substitute  w  V— 1,  then 

7rcotirary^=  — 7=  —  2a?\/^  ^.r^ F  +  Ki ?  +  -rf 


but  cotir4?\/— 1  =  \/— 1 


>— »*_l    ^vx 


+«' 


c-»*— C"' 


1  1  1 


••    1»+P"^2N:^"^8M:^"*' 2^*c»'-«-''      2^*'^^^ 


Other  theorems  may  be  obtained  by  a  similar  process^  if  we 
take  as  the  fundamental  theorem  the  equation  for  the  cosine 
which  is  analogous  to  that  for  the  sine  given  in  (135). 

90.3  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  any  length  on  the  general 
subject  of  implicit  functions  of  more  than  two  variables,  as  the 
principles  above  explained  and  illustrated  are  applicable  to  all 
such  cases.  But  as  particular  forms  occur,  and  particular  ex- 
amples have  to  be  solved  in  the  sequel  of  our  work,  it  is  con- 
venient to  consider  them  at  this  point  of  the  Treatise  where 
they  naturaUy  occur;  and  I  proceed  to  consider  Lagrange's 
Theorem  for  the  development  of  an  implicit  function  of  three 
variables^  of  the  form  y  ^  2r+j7^(y),  in  ascending  powers  of  ^. 

Given  that  y  =  z  -^ofipiy),  in  which  equation  y  is  an  im- 
plicit function  of  two  variables  z  and  x,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  no  other  relation  to  each  other  besides  that  given  by  this 
equation^  so  that  they  may  vary  independently  of  each  other ; 
it  is  required  to  determine /(y)^  another  function  of  y,  in  ascend- 
ing powers  of  a?. 


d 


l-l 


4: 


r 


4. 
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Let  u  =f(y),  and  therefore  u  is  a  function  of  ^;  whence^  by 
Maclaurin's  Series, 

«=  M<>+LdoT-^  1^X1:2  ^  Ld^Joi^ 

using  the  notation  of  Art.  86  to  indicate  that  particular  values 
of  the  coefficients  are  to  be  taken,  viz.  when  07  =  0;  that  is,  if 

u  =  F(a?),  [tt]o  =  p(0),  I  ^J  =  f'(O),  and  so  on.     Hence  we 

have  the  following  data: 

«=/(y).  y  =  '8r  +  a?<^(y);  (142) 

therefore  when    a?  =  0,    y  =  j?,    and     [«]©  =/(^) ; 

now  our  first  object  is  to  determine  the  values  of  the  quantities 
within  the  square  brackets. 

Calculating  the  partial  derived-functions  of  (142),  by  con- 
sidering y  to  vary  in  consequence  of  changes  separately  of  x 

and  of  z,  that  is,  calculating  y^j  and  \-^)i  we  have 


(I)  =  ,^n.m(%).     .-.  (I)  =  T^^. 
(I)  =  .+.,'(,,  (I).        ...  (I)  =  ^^Jj^, 


*(y) 

(143) 


But 


du\       du  dy 


/au\  _  au  ay 

^dx^  ^  dy  dx' 

whence,  by  reason  of  (143), 

du       du       .(dy\ 

Let  x  =  0,  then  y  =  r;     .•.  dy  =  dz,  and  «=  lu']o=f(z); 


•   F-l  = 

LdxJa 


d.f(z) 
dz 


4>iz). 


(144) 


Again,  as 
du 


du       du  , ,  ^dy 


dy 


dz 


and  as  -p  and  <i>{y)  are  explicitly  functions  of  y  only,  although 
ay 

they  are  also  functions  of  x  and  z  implicitly  by  virtue  of  equa* 
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tion  (142),  and  as  ^  is  explicitly  a  function  of  x  and  z^  it  is 

CnA 

convenient  for  the  purposes  of  differentiation  to  consider  ^  the 

product  of  two  functions,  viz.  of  -j-  <f>(y)  and  of  -p;  whence, 
differentiating,  we  have 

dhi        d  idu\,  ,dy) 


dx^       dx\dy 


dy  dy  ,  du..  .  d^y 


dy  dx  dz      dy         dxdz 


*t  +  ^*w'^ 


dy  dz  dx      dy^^^ dzdx 

d  {du.^  ^dy\ 

and  substituting  for  j^  from  equation  (143), 

dhi        d  {du  ,..  M2^y? 

let  or  =  0,  in  which  case,  as  before,  y^z,  dy^dz^  and  u  ^/(z) ; 


Again,  considering  -^  to  involve  a  product  of  two  functions, 

du  dy 

viz.  -r-  {^(y)}*  and  -p,  the  former  of  which  is  explicitly  a 

function  of  y  only,  and  the  latter  is  an  explicit  function  of  both 
X  and  z^  and  differentiating  and  substituting  from  (143), 

«Ptt      rf*  idu ,..  M«rfy 


dxi^       dz^ 


Let  us  assume  that  the  form  is  true  for  -= r :  viz. 

dx^-^ 


d^^u 
dx 


r^ 
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S||(*«i"-S|. 


dx^       dx  dz^- 


and  since  the  order  of  differentiation  may  be  reversed  by  virtue 
of  Art.  79, 

d^u 


dx" 

du 


d-M    Uy^^'^^^     Sdydy     du  dh,) 

dz^-'l  dy    ■        dz  dx^  dy^^^''      dsdx]' . 

_   d-^  ( '^l^^^^^^""^  dydy      du  r.,..„_,_d^l 
~  dz"-'}  dy  dx'dz"^  dy^^^^'^      dxdsy 

d»-»    d  {du  ,^,  ,,.  .dy) 

^  di^^  1  «^  {*(y)}"  ^  I '  ''y  ^^"«  of  equation  (143) ; 
rd"Ml        d"-i  ( d.  /(«) ,        ,  ) 

If  therefore  the  formulae  are  true  for  »  — 1,  they  are  true  for 
n ;  they  are  true  when  «  =  3,  therefore  they  are  true  when 
n  =  4,  and  therefore  are  true  for  all  positive  integral  values 
of  n,  which  are  the  only  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  find  them.  Substituting  then,  in  equation  (141),  the  values 
above  detertoined,  we  have 


.3"^  - 


...  + 


If,  having  given  y^z-\-x<li{y))  the  problem  is  to  determine 
y,  then  f{y)  =  y,  and  f{z)  =  z ;  and  the  above  formula  becomes 

y  =  .+<^(.)f  +  iw.)}»g  +  |^W.)}'i^  +  ...  (147) 

In  applying  the  above  theorems  to  particular  examples,  it  is 
most  convenient  first  to  substitute  the  specific  forms  of  the 
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functions^  and  subtequeiitlj  to  replace  the  yariables  bj  their 
specific  values. 

91.]  Ex.1.   Given  a— Ay+cy*  =  0;  to  find  y. 

On  comparing  the  given  equation  y  =  ^  +  ^  y>  with  the  typi- 
cal form  y  =  i^+^^(y)>  we  have 

/(y)  =  yl  *(y)  =  y'l 

whence  we  have  f  ruL 


+  d^  \-w  t*<*>>  \  IX 


8  '^    • 

•  .  •  ♦  - 

"ft"*"  ft^*"*"     «^A^T:2"*'^•^«*ft»l:2:8"*"•• 
^a(^      ac        4     a*c*        6.5    g^c'  ) 

a  series  which  is  identical  with  that  arising  firom  the  develop- 
ment of  s ' — "^ — ,  which  is  the  least  of  the  two  roots 

2c  2c 

of  the  given  equation. 

Ex.  2.    Given  y'— ay  +  4  =  0 ;  to  find  y\ 

On  comparing  the  given  equation  y  =s-^-y^  with  the  typi- 
cal form,  we  have 

*(y)  =  y' 

iffiz)  =  «» 
raiCE,  VOL.  I. 
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=  «"+«z-+»j+n(n+5)a»+*^+n(«+8)(n+7)«"+«j^  +  ... 
«.       ^M,  ■  -  *'  1  ■  "(w+S)  **  1    .  «(n+8)  (n+7)  &«  1    .       ) 

^  =5^r"''"^a"''   1.2   ^^^     TO     ^F+'r 

Ex.  8.    Given  ysa+de';  to  find  log,y. 

/(y)  =  lofty)         ^(y)  =  «i'i         «  =  «). 
/(«)z=loft«r       ^(«)=e»)'       x  =  b\' 

lofty  =  loft*  +  -j  +  5^{-}3^  +  ^J-[l^  +  ... 

ag-1    „»»       9^-6«+2   ,.  ar»     . 

'•"~^»~*  La"^       ;^»       *  1.2.8  ■^••' 

,  e«  ft     2a-l   ,„  b*      9a»-6a+2  ,„   ft»     . 

Ex.4.    Given  y  =  a+6  sin  y;  to  find  cos  y  and  sin  2  y. 
(a)    To  find  cosy. 

/(y)  s=  cos  y )  4>(y)  =  sin  y 


/(2f)  s  cos  ^ 


1  4>{y)  =  8myi  *^  =  ^) 


co.y  =  oo.«-(«m^)«  j-^{(«m«)»}^ -^{(«n«)*}  j^  + 


0?*       .  ,.  .  .     ..     ^.  .     .-.a?' 


= 8(8m^)«cos2r-j-2^  +  4{4(8in5r)*-8(8m2r)«}j-^  + 

cosy  =  cosa  — (mna)'Y~S(^<')'<iOB<'''r~Q 

+  4  (sin  o)*  {4  (sin  o)»  -  8}  j^ + 


e» 
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(/3)   To  find  sin  2y. 

f{z)  z^9m2zS'         *(;?)  =  sin^r         z=:za)'' 
8m2y  =  8m22r-i-2cos22r8in;erY-f  j-{2co8  2j?(8m;?)^}y-g  +••• 
= +4co8  8j8r8m;2fY^  +  ••• 

=  8m2a+2oo8  2asmaY  +  4co8  8a8ina-^-^  + ... 

92.]  By  the  preceding  theorem  of  Lagrange  any  function  of 
«f  9!8Ljf(x),  may  be  expanded,  when  certain  conditions  are  ful- 
filled, in  ascending  powers  of  any  other  function  <l>(af);  so  that, 
as  by  Maclaurin'^s  Theorem  a  function  is  expanded  in  ascending 
powers  of  x,  by  this  Theorem  it  is  expanded  in  ascending  powers 
of  another  function  of  x. 

Let  the  form  of  the  required  series  be 

our  object  is  to  determine  the  coefficients  ao,  Ai,  A2,  ...  which 
are  independent  of  x. 

Let  x-^a  be  a  fieustor  of  <l>{x) ;  that  is,  let  a  be  a  value  of  x 

which  renders  ^(^)  =  0 ;  and  let  -r^  be  the  product  of  all  the 
other  factors ;  so  that 

*<*>  =  j^y  ^^^> 

.-.    a?  =  a  +  4»(af)  ><  ^(ar).  (160) 

It  will  be  convenient  to  replace  4>(x)  hjt;  and  thus  (150)  becomes 

X  =  a-^-tyj^ix). 

Now  this  form  is  clearly  the  same  as  (142) ;  a&d  when  /  =  0, 
xssa;  and  our  object  is  to  expand /(a?)  in  ascending  powers  of 
/;  therefore  replacing  yhjx  and  z  by  a  in  (146),  we  have 

wherein  the  square  brackets  indicate  that  particular  values  of  the 

X  2 


4- 
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qnantities  within  them  are  to  be  taken^  viz.  when  x=sa.  And  re- 
placing /  by  <p(iv)  and  ^(or)  by  its  value  given  in  (149),  we  have 

where  the  square  brackets  indicate  particular  values  of  the  quan- 
tities within  them,  viz.  those  which  correspond  to  x  =  a. 

If  ip(x)  =  x—a  =  h,  (151)  becomes  Taylor's  series. 

As  an  example  of  (151),  let  f{x)  =  c',  ^(j?)  =  (a?— 1)  (4?— 2), 
and  let  a  =  2 ;  then 

s      8/       iw       o>       s(^-l)'(^-2)« 
e'  =  «*  +  e'(j?— 1)(^— 2)  -c*^^ Y-^ ^  +  ... 

which  gives  the  expansion  of  e*  in  ascending  powers  of 
(x  —  \)  (j?— 2).     Also  if  a  =  1,  we  have 

<f  =  e-c(jr-l)(a?-2)+8c^-^^=^i^fc^+  ..., 

whidi  gives  another  expansion  of  e*  in  powers'of  (^—1)  (or— 2). 

98.]  A  still  more  general  form  of  expansion  than  that  of 
Lagrange  was  discovered  by  Laplace,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Laplace's  Theorem. 

Given  y  =  ^{z-\-x^{y)} ;  it  is  required  to  find/(y). 

Using  the  same  notation  of  Maclaurin's  Theorem  as  here- 
tofore^  we  have 

r  T       Vdul  X      rrf*M"l    ar«        rrf^til     x^ 
•      «=M^+L^JoI^Lrfi^Joi:2  +  Lrfi^JolX 

Let        u  =f(y);  .'.     Mo  =/{f(^)}. 

And  by  reason  of  Ex.  1,  Art.  58, 

du  ^  du  dy  ^  ^^ ^/  \^tf 
dx  ^  dy  dx  "  dy    ^  dz' 

Let  a?  =  0,        then  y  =  p(2f),        u^f{r{z)]  ; 

And  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  proof  of 
Lagrange's  Theorem^  it  may  be  shewn  that 


8  "*■   •• 
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and  80  on  for  other  and  for  the  nth  terms ;  whence 

As  an  example  of  this  Theorem,  let  it  be  required  to  find  e^, 
if  y  =  log{;?+j?8my}; 

/(y)  =  «'»  '  W  =  log  z,  ^(y)  =  sin  y, 

/(^)  =  «';  /.  /.F(-?)  =  z\  .'.    il>{H^)]  =  smlogxr; 

whence,  substituting  in  the  formula  (152),  we  have 

*y  =  ^  +  sin  log  2f  J  +  ^  {(sin  log2r)«}  ^ 

+  |;,{(sinlog.)»}^+... 

_  2  sin  log  2f  cos  log  z  x^ 

" "^  z  1:2  ■*■••• 


.    .        X      sin  (2  log  2r)   x^ 

=  i?  +  smlog^r^  +  — ^ 5-^  T-o  +  •  • 

1  z  1.2 

.    -        X      sin  (log  z^)   x^ 
=  2?  +  sinlog2ry  + V^'^        y-g  4-  ... 

Laplace's  Theorem,  it  will  be  observed,  becomes  Lagrange's, 
when  p  =  1 ;  and  Taylor's  Series  is  also  a  particular  case  of 
Laplace's ;  for  as 

y  =  f  {z-^x<l>iy)}  ;       let  <l>(y)  =  a,       and  /(y)  =  y ; 

then  y  =  Y{z^ax)  =  F(2r)  -f  -^  -y-  +     ^g     ^-g-  -h  ... ; 
and  writing  h  for  a;p,  we  have 

F(^  +  A)  -  P(«)  +  -rfT-  1  +  -rfi^  1:2  +  ^-^5-  1:25  -^  - 

94.]  Another  form  of  function  which  it  is  often  necessary  to 
expand  by  Maclaurin's  Theorem  is  that  in  which  a  subsidiary 
variable  z  is  introduced;  and  where  we  have  two  equations  of 
the  form  ^  ^  ^^^^^        and  ^  =  <^(^) ;  (158) 

and  wherein  it  is  required  to  expand  y  in  ascending  powers  of  x. 
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Using  Lagrange's  notation  of  deriyed-functions,  we  have 

.-.    2=/'(^)*».  (156) 

0  =  riz)  {<^'(^)}«  +/W  f '(or),  (156) 

0  =  /»  {*'(a?)}»  +  8/»  <^'(ar)  *»  +/'(^)  ^\w\    (157) 

0  =/-(^)  {<^'(ar)}H6r'(^)  {*'W}V»+8/»  {^»}« 

+  4/»  *'(^)  *'"W  +/'(-3^)  *"(^) ;  (158) 

and  so  on.  Now  substituting  these  quantities  in  the  several 
terms  of  Maclaurin's  Series,  (13),  Art.  58,  and  putting  or  =  0, 
and  introducing  the  corresponding  value  of  z^  we  shall  have  the 
required  series.    To  take  a  simple  case,  let 

y  =  e*,  where  ;?  =  sin  a?  ; 

dy        .  dz  dz 

-/^  =  c*-5-,         -=-  =  cosar; 

dx  ax  ax 


dy 

dx 

dhf 


dx 


,  -  =  e' (cos  a?)*— e*  sin  a?, 
dx^  ' 

•-T^  =  e'(cosd?)'— 8e'co8d7sini?— e'cos^p, 

and  so  on;  but  when  x=:0,  z=:0;  therefore  using  the  square 
brackets  in  the  same  signification  as  heretofore^ 

»=>.  mr''  ©].='•  [01=".  [»>-«•  - 

.-.     e       -i  +  ^-h  jjj      __+... 

95.]  But  in  the  case  wherein  ;;  is  a  series  of  terms  in  ascend- 
ing powers  of  x^  the  preceding  expansion  takes  a  particular  form 
which  deserves  much  attention;  and  gives  rise  to  a  process 
which  has  been  called  Derivation*;  and  on  which  Arbogast 

*  This  process^  though  called  by  the  same  name^  is  essentially  different 
from  that  explained  in  Art  18.  The  title  of  Arbogast's  work  is,  Du  Calcul 
des  D^vations  j  it  was  published  at  Strasbourg,  An  VIII.  (1800.) 
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has  oonstrncted  his  Calcul  des  Derivations.  It  wiU  be  convex 
nient  to  take  the  exponential  series  for  the  base-form  of  the 
series,  and  I  shall  accordingly  assume 

so  that  the  problem  is,  the  expansion  in  ascending  powers  of 
X  of /^ao4-«iY  +  osY^  +  ^r28+  •••/• 

Let        y  =  /(^),  (160) 

X 

and      5^  =  ao  +  aij  +  o,^  +  asT^  + ...  (161) 

dz  X 


1.2 

+  o» 

1.2.8 

1.2 

+  .. 

• 

1  1    n 

+  •• 

• 

d^z  X 

d^z  X 


In  all  these  equations  let  4?  =  0;  then  z=:ao,  -^^ai,  -i-j  =  02, 

if;? 

^j=s  0$, ... ;  and  y  =/(ao) ;  in  whatever  manner  therefore  the 
values  of  —,  ^~,  .•.  given  in  (155),  (156),  (157), ...  are  com- 
posed o{f(z),f(z),f\z), ...  combined  with  ^>  ^^  ^  ^  —  ; 

in  the  same  manner  will  these  values,  when  a?  =  0,  be  composed 
of /(oo), /'(«o)>  /"(«o)f . . .  combined  with  ai,  0^,09^ ....   From  this 

peculiarity  we  may  deduce  the  foUowing  process  i     7^  f  is  the 

differential  of /(oq)  on  the  supposition  that  doo  =  ai ;  —^  is 
the  second  differential  of /(oq)  on  the  supposition  that  £?ao  =  ^b 

-Pre- 
supposition that  doo  =  ^9  ^•Si  =  ^  dih  =  03, ...  don-i  =  On-  In 
this  power  of  substituting  new  constants  for  the  differentials  off 
other  constants  does  Arbogasfs  method  of  derivation  consist,    i 


and  dai:^a%l  and 


is  the  nth  differential  of /(oq)  on  the 


If  therefore  we  replace  the  successive  coefficients  of  the  powers 


-1. 
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of  ^  in  Madanrin's  Series,  equation  (18),  Art.  58*  bj  their  valoes 
determined  as  above,  we  have 

y  =  /(flo)  +  [rf/(ao)]  f  +  [rf V(ao)]  ^  +  •  •  •  (162) 

the  sqnare  brackets  in  this  case  indicating  that  particular  values 
of  the  functions  enclosed  in  them  are  to  be  taken,  viz.  when  we 

replace  doo  by  ai,  daihj  a^, 

And  if  we  perform  the  several  operations  of  derivation  and 
introduce  Lagrange^s  notation  of  derived-functions,  we  have 

=  /(flo)  +/'(«o)  «i  f  +  {/"(flo)  ai'  +/'(ao)  a,}  ^ 

+  {/"(ao)ai"+8/"(ao)aiO,+/'(ao)a8}  j^+  ...  (168) 
Of  this  process  ve  propose  to  give  a  few  examples. 

Ex.  1.   It  is  required  to  expand  in  ascending  powers  of  » 
In  this  case  /(oo)  =  flo"^ ; 

[rfV(flo)]  =  -6ao-*Oi''  +  6ao-'*aifl,-ao-»a8, 


X         afl 


fl^^a?!"^        ^^        1.2  flo*  1.2.8.4 '^•' 

(X  x'^  \' 

+  6(ai«+8ao«iOs)m  +  18(2ai>aa  +  Ooflf*)     ^* 


1.2.8  '       ^•'''^'^^'•"'^a.2.8.4 


^*  ^^    •     *• 


+^«^«»'ixr5  +  ^'^'i:2:::6- 


•  « 
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Ex.8.    To  develope  ^ao+flij4-flfY^  +  a8j-23  +  ' •[• 
/(flo)  =  ao~; 

[rfV(^)]  =  [*»(»»  — l)flo"*"'*«idao  +  «»«6"*"^rfai] 

[rf^/Coo)]  =  »i(iii-l)(m-2)ao"'-*ai' 

+  3m  (m  —  1)  ao"'~*fiifl2+»»ao'"~^a8, 


«  _  .  , .        , .     «  ^  ^^ 


x^ 


+  mao*-»{(w-l)(m-2)ai»  +  8(»i-l)aoOiflf+ao*Miy3  +  ---; 

which  is  the  Multinomial  Theorem;  and  in  which  it  is  to  be 
observed^  that  Or  does  not  appear  in  any  coefficient  before  that 
of  a?*". 

Ex.  4.    To  develope  e%  where 

X  s^  x^ 

/(flo)  =  e^ 

[rf/(«o)]  =  [e^ocfao]  =  <»ic^. 


^2 


.     ^(ao+a,*+....)  --  e«o{l  +  Oia?  +  (ai»+aa)Y-^+  ...}. 


Similarly, 

(X  X  Si  \ 


X         ,  «    .  .    0?* 


=  sinoo+^icosoo  Y  +(ojC08ao— ai^8inao)-r-o  +  ... . 

,  /  X  X*  \ 

tan-i^ao+aij  +  o,  j-^+  ...) 

PaiCE^  VOL.  I.  T 
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=  logao  +  -j  +  -^;^— ^  + 5^5 T:25+-- 

and  the  student  is  recommended  to  practise  himself  in  these 
and  other  examples,  as  the  process  is  simple  and  very  useful. 

The  preceding  process  is,  £rom  another  point  of  view,  an  ex- 
tension of  Taylor's  Series ;  for  whereas  by  that  we  are  able  to 
expand /(a +^)>  by  this  we  can  develope  in  ascending  powers 

of  a?, /(oo+fliT  +  «ay-o  +  •••/5  and  therefore  if  we  put  Oj  =  08 

=  ...  =  0,  the  preceding  formulae  become  those  of  Taylor's 
Theorem. 

96.^  Sometimes,  instead  of  finding  the  actual  coefficients,  it 
is  convenient  to  find  the  law  of  their  dependence ;  that  is,  to 
determine  the  equation  by  means  of  which  they  are  related  to 
each  other;  such  as  has  been  found  by  implicit  differentiation 
in  Art.  87,  equation  (126). 

Thus  in  Ex.  1  of  the  preceding  Article,  let 

1  X  s^ 

y  =  -  =  Ao -h  Ai  Y  4- A2  Y2"  +  ••• 

M  «1«8 


then         zy  -\\  *  (164) 

<U  jflS  rt»8 

and  ^y  =  aoAo  +  CiY  +  C2Y2^ +  08^23  +  •••  (1^) 

where  Ci,  C2,  C3, ...  are  the  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  x,  arising 
from  the  product  of  the  developed  values  of  y  and  z,  and  which, 
as  determined  above,  are  the  several  values  of  cf.AoOo,  d^.AoOo, 
d^.Aothf ...  on  the  supposition  that  dao=ai,  (2ai  =  Ot, ...  cEao  =  Ai, 
dAi=zjL2,  rfA2  =  A8, ...;  but,  ou  Comparing  (164)  and  (165),  it 
appears,  that 

AqOo  =  1>  .*.     rf^.Aoflo  =  0» 

And  therefore  by  Leibnitz's  Theorem,  Art.  55,  equation  (4), 

ft  (fi  "^  1 ) 

+  n  rfAo  rf"-^ao  +  Ao  d^Oo  =  0 ; 
and  therefore 
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A„ao  +  «An-xai  +  --y2-^An-2  0»H-..  +  Ao  An  =  0;         (166) 

whence  Ai^  aj^  ...  may  be  successiyely  calculated. 

As  an  example  of  this  process,  consider  the  problem  which 
was  discussed  in  Art.  87,  viz.  the  expansion  of 

X 

^       e*— 1 


-      \  X     1  j?^  ^    1    x^ 


Here  we  have  merely  to  replace  in  (166)  oo^  oi^  at,  •••  severally 
by  1,  ^,  g,  ...  and  we  have 

1  1  »(»-!)  1  ^ 

^2**^"^ "^8* — rS — ^-""*'  •••  ■*"  ^Tl  ^  ^     ' 

by  means  of  which  the  successive  coefficients  can  easily  be 
calculated. 

Thus  let        »  =  1;  /.     Ai  +  ^Ao  =  0; 

but        Ao=  — =  1;  .-.     ai=-h; 

«  =  2,  .-.     At  +  ^Ai  +  gAo  =  0,       and      Aa  =  g; 

«=8,        AsssO; 

'  ^  80 


and  by  a  similar  process  the  other  coefficients  may  be  found ; 
and  these  are  severally  the  numbers  of  Bernoulli. 

97.]  Again,  if  ii  =  /(a,  ft  y, ...),  where 


x^ 


a  =  Oo  +  Oi^  +  OsT-s"  "^  •"•* 


a?» 


x^ 


a?» 


then         ti  =  Ao+Aia?+A8  Y-5-  +  ..• , 
where  Ao  =  /(ao>  Joi  <?o^  •••)*  ^i^d  a„  =  d^fifh}  Ao,  c^>  •••);  the 


Y  2 
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total  dififerentials  being  taken,  and  on  the  supposition,  as  here- 
tofore^ of  £?ao  =  ^l9  ^^1  =  ^9  •••  >   ^^0  =  ^l9  ^^  =  ^2>  •••  9   ^Cq  =  Ciy 

dci  =  C2, ... ;  for  example^ 

————3 =   Ao  +  Ai  j-f  A,j-2  +   ..., 

Ao  —    -7-, 

bodoo^Oodbo        ^0^1  — ^^i 

Ai   =    


Aa  = 


Also  since  ao  =  A0609  ^6  may  by  successive  differentiation,  as  in 
the  last  example,  implicitly  determine  the  relation  between  the 
successive  coefficients. 

As  a  particular  example  of  the  last  theorem,  suppose 


«=/(y't'£T. ). 


where 


af« 


y  =  ao  +  «i^4-«2j-2  + ; 

dy  X 


U  =   Ao  +  AiJ?  +  A2Y2  + 


where  Ao  =/(«(b«i>02» ), 

and  Ai,  A2, are  the  successive  total  differentials  of  Aoon  the 

supposition  that  doo  =  Ci,  dai  =  02, 

dy 

Thus  if  M  =  — ,  Ao  =  — , 

y  flo 

__  aodai  —  aidao  ^  do^-'Oi^ 


tt  =  — ^  4- 1- 
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The  process  which  is  developed  and  applied  in  the  preceding 
Articles  was  first  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin^  the 
Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford.  It  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  is  the  subject  of  Arbogast's  Calculus  of 
Derivations.  The  form  of  the  series  which  is  here  taken  as  the 
subject  of  the  functional  symbol  is  dififerent  to  that  chosen  by 
Arbogast;  and  the  method  by  which  I  have  shewn  that  the 
differentials  of  the  several  constants  will  in  the  expansion  be 
replaced  by  their  next  following  constants  is  also  different.  It 
is  however  convenient  to  call  the  process  by  the  name  which 
he  has  given  to  it^  although  the  preceding  form  of  it  is  due  to 
Professor  Donkin. 

The  student  also  may  consult  the  Treatise  on  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus^  by  Augustus  De  Morgan,  London,  1842, 
Art.  214—227 ;  the  large  treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus, 
by  S.  F.  Lacroix,  Paris,  1810 ;  and  papers  in  the  Cambridge  and 
Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  by  Mr.  De  Morgan,  vol.  i.  p.  288 
and  voL  vi.  p.  35,  and  by  Professor  Donkin,  vol.  vi.  p.  141. 

To  complete  the  theory  of  the  expansion  of  functions  in  as- 
cending  powers  of  the  subject-variables,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  form  which  the  general  or  nth  term  of  such  an  expan- 
sion assumes :  because  on  the  form  of  this  and  its  relation  to 
the  preceding  and  the  succeeding  terms  does  the  convergency 
or  the  divergency  of  the  series  depend.  But  this  requires  con- 
ditions which  at  present  we  are  unable  to  assign :  and  therefore 
the  remainder  of  our  investigations  on  the  subject  must  be  re- 
served until  the  sixth  Chapter. 


Section  7. — On  the  formation  of  Differential  Equationa  by  the 
elimination  of  constants  and  Junctions  by  differentiation. 

98.]  An  equation  which  contains  differentials  or  derived- 
functions  is  called  a  Differential  Equation ;  and  it  is  called  an 
equation  of  the  first,  second, ...  nth  order,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  differential  or  derived-function  involved  in  it.  It  is  also 
called  a  partial  or  a  total  differential  equation,  according  as  the 
differentials  which  it  contains  are  partial  or  total.  Thus  equa- 
tions (56),  (62)  of  Art.  52  are  partial  differential  equations  of  the 
first  order ;  Ex.  I  and  2  of  Art.  77  are  total  differential  equa- 
tions of  the  second  order. 
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Now  the  simplest  process  by  which  these  equations  are  formed 
from  integral  equations^  is  the  elimination  of  one  or  more  con- 
stants^ or  of  a  determinate  function  from  the  equation.  If  the 
function  is  indeterminate^  and  of  variables  combined  in  a  given 
relation  as  in  Art.  62,  the  resulting  differential  equation  will  be 
partial :  and  so  also  may  it  be  when  the  function  is  of  three  or 
more  variables.  Of  all  these  several  cases  instances  will  be 
given  in  the  following  Articles ;  and  we  shall  first  take  the  most 
simple;  that  viz.  in  which  the  equation  arises  immediately  by 
differentiation,  and  the  consequent  elimination  of  one  or  more 
constants. 

Since  a  constant  quantity  connected  with  a  variable  by  the 
symbols  of  addition  and  subtraction  disappears  in  differentia- 
tion, it  follows  that  if  an  equation  can  be  put  under  the  form, 

y=/(a?)  +  c,  (167) 


its  derived  will  be  ^  =  /'(^) ' 


from  which  the  constant  has  disappeared.  And  therefore,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  value  in  the  first  or  primitive  equation^ 
the  derived  equation  contains  no  trace  of  it.  Similarly,  if  an 
equation  can  be  put  under  the  form, 

and  thus  in  two  differentiations  two  arbitrary  constants  will 
have  disappeared;  and  the  resulting  differential  equation  is  of 
the  second  order. 
And  similarly,  if 

and  thus  all  the  n  + 1  arbitrary  constants  have  disappeared  in 
the  process  of  n  + 1  differentiations ;  whenever  therefore  the 
functions  admit  of  being  put  under  the  above  forms,  at  each 
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differentiation  one  arbitrary  constant  will  disappear;  and  the 
resulting  differential  equation  is  of  the  (n  +  l)th  order. 

Ex.  1.    y  =  ax-\-b. 
or  substituting  -^  for  a  in  the  primitive, 

whence  it  appears^  that  by  one  differentiation  either  a  or  d  may 
be  eliminated,  and  the  result  is  a  differential  equation  of  the 
first  order ;  and  by  two  differentiations  both  may  be  made  to 
disappear^  and  the  differential  equation  is  of  the  second  order. 

99.^  Suppose  however  that  the  equation  of  relation  between 
0?  and  y  is  implicit^  involves  m  arbitrary  constants,  and  is  of  the 

^''™'  w  =  p(^,y)  =  0;  (168) 

for  the  sake  of  simplicity  consider  a:  to  be  equicrescent,  and 
differentiate  (168)  n  times  in  succeaj^n;  thereby  n  different 
equations  will  be  formed,  which,  addoa  to  U68),  give  us  n  +  1 
different  equations  involving  m  constants.  Let  us  suppose  m 
to  be  greater  than  n ;  then  by  means  of  these,  n  of  the  con- 
stants may  be  eliminated,  and,  theoretically  at  least,  any  n  of 
them;  whereby  the  final  equation  will  contain  m^n  of  the 
constants ;  and  of  course  there  may  be  as  many  different  final 
equations  as  there  are  combinations  of  the  m  constants  taken 
n  and  n  together ;  that  is,  there  may  be 

m(m  —  l)  (wj— 2)  ...(w»— «  +  l) 


1.2.3 ...» 


different  equations. 


Thus  suppose  (168)  to  be  differentiated  twice;  three  equa- 
tions will  then  be  given  containing  m  constants.  By  means  of 
which  two  may  be  eliminated,  and  the  resulting  equation  will 
contain  m— 2  constants;  and  as  any  two  may  be  eliminated,  we 
may  have  as  many  different  final  equations  as  there  are  com- 
binations of  the  m  constants  taken  2  and  2  together.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  if  we  differentiate  m  times,  there  will  be  altogether 
m  + 1  equations,  from  which  the  m  arbitrary  constants  may  be 
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entirely  eliminated  -,  and  that^  generally ^  m  constants  involved 
in  the  primitive  cannot  be  eliminated,  unless  there  are  formed 
m  derived-functions  of  the  primitive  expression. 

Ex.  1.    y*  = »» {a^—x^) ;  it  is  required  to  eliminate  m  and  a. 

y^=-w^;  (160) 

also  eliminating  m  between  this  and  the  primitive^  we  have 

y^-f(a*-a?a)^  =  0;  (170) 

and  differentiating  again  (169), 

That  is^  we  have  two  differential  equations  of  the  first  order, 

which  contain  ^  only,  and  which  respectively  do  not  involve 

a  and  m ;  and  one  differential  equation  of  the  second  order,  viz. 
(171),  from  which  both  the  constants  have  disappeared. 

Ex.  2.    Eliminate  the  constant  a  from 

(l-^)i  +  (l-y«)*  =  a{w^y). 

(1-0?*)*      (l-y»)*  ^'' 

whence,  by  the  common  process  of  elimination,  and  dividing 
out  the  common  factors, 

dx       ^       dy 

(l-ar*)*"  (l-y»)*' 

which  is  a  differential  equation  of  the  first  order. 

Ex.  8.    Eliminate  c  from  x^-\-y^=iCX. 

iixdx-^-ydy)  =  cdx', 

.-.     c  =  2(y^+^);  .-.     x^^y^  =  2xy^+2x^, 

which  is  a  differential  equation  of  the  first  order. 
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Ex.  4».  Given  (a?— a)^  +  (y— /3)^  =  p^;  it  is  required  to  elimi- 
nate a  and  fi  by  differentiation. 

Let  neither  »  nor  y  be  equicrescent ;  then 

(a?-a)dr-f  (y-/3)rfy  =  0, 

(ar-a)rf»af4(y-/3)rfV'f-Ar»  +  rfy«  =  0; 

_    _   (da:^  +  dy^)  dy {dx^  +  dy^)  dx 

•'•    ^    "^ '^  dxdhf^dydl^x'  V    P-      dxdhf-dyd^x' 

therefore  squaring  and  adding, 

And  if  X  is  equicrescent^ 

3_  (dx^-^dy^f  _  )2_dx^^ 
^   "    (dxd^f    "       /rfgy\a     ' 

which  is  a  differential  expression  of  the  second  order. 

100.]  Also  since  the  differentials  of  logarithmic  and  inverse- 
circular  functions  are  algebraical  quantities;  the  differentials 
of  exponential  functions  reproduce  themselves^  and  of  circular 
functions  are  other  circular  quantities  related  to  them  by  trigo- 
nometrical formulae ;  such  transcendental  functions  may  be  eli- 
minated from  given  primitive  equations  by  meaps  of  differentia- 
tion^ and  differential  equations  will  thereby  be  formed.  The 
following  examples  will  explain  the  process^  and  enable  the 
student  to  apply  it  to  other  similar  problems. 

Ex.1.  If  y  =  (a*  +  «*)n;  it  is  required  to  eliminate  the  irra- 
tional function.  m 

y  =  (a«-f  a?«)«; 

.-.     logy  =  —  log(a2  +  ^),  -^  = ^ =  ; 

dy  __     2mxy 

dx  "^  n(a*  +  ;p2)' 

a  differential  equation  which  is  free  from  radical  quantities. 

Ex.  2.  y  ^  a  sin  ^+d  cos  x, 

dy  ,    . 

~  ^  a  cos  x—b  sm  .r, 

rf*y  , 

^~  =  —  asm  07— 6  cos  «r; 
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which  is  a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order. 
Ex.  8.  y  =  ce*^"'* 


=  cc 


^      y 

...    (i-.v|  =  y; 

which  is  a  differential  equation  of  the  first  order^  and  contains 
an  irrational  quantity  which  we  may  remoye  by  a  subsequent 
differentiation.    Thus 

a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order  which  is  free  from 
radicals  and  transcendental  functions. 

Ex.  4.        y  =  be"^  cos  (im?  +  c)  ; 

-^  =  abe^coa(nX'{-c)—nbe^  Bm(nx-^c)^ 
ax 

=  ay—nbe^aninx+c), 

-r^  =  fl-r^— nftac**  sin  (fM7H-c)—n*ftc<»' cos  (»M?-f-c), 
ax^         ax 

a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order,  and  free  from  expo- 
nential and  circular  functions* 

««'  =  |iY;  .-.    2^  =  log(y  +  l)-log(y-l), 

2dx=Ar^^; 
y+1      y-1' 
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101.]  Differential  equations  also  sometimes  arise  in  another 
way :  it  is  often  more  eonyenient  to  express  the  relation  which 
holds  between  two  given  quantities  or  functions  hj  a  different 
tial  than  bj  its  primitive  equation:  the  differential  equation 
indeed^  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  can  frequently  be  founds  when 
the  primitive  is  beyond  our  powers  of  expression.  Here  how- 
ever I  shall  give  only  one  or  two  examples  wherein  differential 
equations  are  formed. 

Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  express  in  the  form  of  a  differential 
equation  the  relation  between  cos  nx  and  cos  x. 

Let        Kn  =  cos  n^^  and  z  ^  qo%x\ 

dUn  .        dx  -  .        , 

.'.     -=~  =— nsmiM?-r";  dz  ^  —vrnxaxi 

dz  dz 

nmanx 


fOJkX    ' 


dMLn 


.•.     sm^-^—  =  nsmnoir, 
az 

dUn,  m  d^Un 

cos  X  -j^  —  (sma?)'  -T-=-  =  ft'  cos  lur ; 
az  az' 

which  is  a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order.  If  we 
assume  Un  to  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of 
z,  the  coefficients  of  which  are  to  be  determined,  this  equation 
will  enable  us  to  determine  the  coefficients^  because  it  is  to  be 
satisfied  by  them  for  all  values  of  n. 

In  this  equation  it  will  be  observed  that  cos  x  is  the  equi- 
crescent  variable. 

Ex.  2.    It  is  required  to  express  in  the  form  of  a  differential 
equation  the  relation  which  exists  between  cos  x  and  the  series 

Un  =  connx -^ COB (n^l) X -^  ...  +cos2^+oosj?. 

The  sum  of  the  aeries  is  found  without  difficulty ;  and  we  have 

.    X        ,   nx       n-\-\ 
f<»sm^  =  sm-g-cos-^a?; 

.•.     Stfnsin^  =  sin^n  +  2)^""®^°2' 

z  z 
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Let  cosx=:z;  .-.  rf2r=  --sinafdx;  let  ;?or  cos^be  equi- 
crescent ;  then  differentiating  twice,  we  have 

2(smar)2  8m  ^ -^ -2cosa?8in^ -^  -  ^  sm^ttn 

=  -(n-f-2)"n(«4-^)^  +  i8in| 

/  l\^/   .     X       rt  .     X\        I     .     X 

=  -(n  +  ^j  (8in^+2«„8in^)  +  -8m2; 

which  is  the  required  differential  equation  of  the  second  order. 
These  two  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  process. 

102.^  Thus  far  the  primitive  equations  have  contained  only 
two  variables,  and  the  differentials  and  derived-functions  have 
been  total :  it  remains  still  to  exhibit  the  analogous  processes^ 
when  three  or  more  variables  are  implicitly  or  explicitly  in- 
volved, and  when  the  differentials  are  therefore  partial.  I  shall 
consider  two  cases  of  this  process.  In  the  former  the  variables 
wiU  be  contained  in  an  equation  which  is  free  from  any  unde- 
termined or  arbitrary  function.  In  the  latter  I  shall  suppose 
one  or  more  arbitrary  functions  to  be  involved^  of  which  the 
subject  variables  enter  in  certain  given  relations,  such  as  we 
have  supposed  and  exemplified  in  Art.  52  and  53 ;  and  the  de- 
rived functions  of  which  will  accordingly  bear  certain  relations 
to  each  other  dependent  on  the  form  in  which  the  subject  vari- 
ables are  combined^  and  will  thereby  admit  of  elimination. 

Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  eliminate  a,  b^  o  and  d  from  the  equa- 
tion A2^  +  B^  +  c2r  +  D  =  0,  and  to  express  the  resulting  relation 
in  the  form  of  a  partial  differential  equation. 

Aa?-f  By  +  czr-f-D  =  0. 

Let  us  assume  z  to  be  the  dependent  variable,  and  take  suc- 
cessively the  X-  and  ^-partial  differentials ;  then^  observing  the 
power  of  brackets, 

Aflti'4-cc?2r  =  0,  .-.     -^  +  c(j~)  =  ^> 

.     Brfy-f  crfr  =  0,  .-.     B+c(-=-)=sO; 
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'  •      \dx^f       \dxdyf  ■"  Vrfy»/  "  "' 

either  one  of  which  differential  equations  satisfies  the  equation. 
Of  these  results  we  shall  hereafter  see  the  geometrical  meaning. 

Ex.  2.  Determine  the  partial  differential  equations  which  arise 
in  the  elimination  of  a,  6,  c  from  the  equation 

flS  +  fts  +  c»  •"     • 
Taking  ^  to  be  the  dependent  yariable,  we  have 

^  +  i  (I)  .  0,  (.7«, 

and  of  the  former  of  these  two,  taking  the  «-partial  differential, 
we  have  j        j  .^    t  ~     . 

firom  which  and  (172)  eliminating  a^  and  c',  we  have 

Similarly^  if  we  take  the  ^-differential  of  (173)^  and  eliminate 
6*  and  c^^  we  shall  have 

y'(^)*'(T^ -'(%)  =  <>■  ("«) 

Either  (175)  or  (176)  is  the  required  differentia]  equation. 

Ex.  8.    It  is  required  to  express  a  property  of  the  following 
equation  in  terms  of  partial  deriyed-functions,  and  independently 

of  a,  b  and  e. 

V  =  {(4P-a)»+(y-4)»+(-»-c)»}-*; 

•••    (£)  =  -  (^-«)  {(^-a)»+(y-*)*+(^-c)»}-« 

=r  —  (i?— a)v', 

=  —  v'  +  8v»(a?— o)*. 
Similarly,  (0)  =  _  v»  +  8  v»  (y  -  4)», 
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/flPv\       /rf*V\       /rf*v\ 

=  —  8v«  +  8v» 
9=  0. 

As  many  examples  of  the  formation  of  these  and  similar  differ- 
ential equations  will  occur  in  the  sequel^  it  is  unnecessary  to 
insert  others  here. 

103.]  Again^  let  us  consider  the  formation  of  partial  differ- 
ential equations  as  they  arise  from  the  elimination  of  arbitrary 
functions,  when  the  subject-variables  of  these  functions  are 
combined  in  particular  relations.  And  first  let  us  take  the 
most  simple  case ;  that  viz.  of  an  explicit  function  of  two  in- 
dependent variables,  of  the  form 

«  =  p  (a?,  y) ;  (177) 

in  which  the  form  of  f  is  undetermined,  and  wherein  x  and  y 
enter  in  particular  combinations,  such  as  a  divided  by  y,  or  x 
multiplied  into  y,  and  so  on :  so  that  the  ^-  and  the  y-partial 
derived-functions  of  u  will  contain  the  same  arbitrary  functional 
term.  Let  us  also  suppose  that  (177)  contains  only  one  arbi- 
trary iiinction.  Then  the  partial  derived-functions  having  been 
calculated^  we  shall  have  two  equations  containing  the  same 
arbitrary  function,  which  by  means  of  them  may  be  eliminated; 

and  an  equation  will  result  in  terms  of  ( ^) ,  y-j-j ,  the  vari- 
ables and  constants,  some  or  all,  of  the  primitive  equation,  and 
it  will  be  independent  of  the  arbitrary  function. 

If  the  primitive  contains  many  arbitrary  functions  of  x  and  y^ 
with  their  subject  variables  combined  in  given  relations,  succes- 
sive partial  derived-functions  may  be  formed^  and  thence  equa- 
tions wiU  be  obtained  independent  of  the  arbitrary  functions, 
and  in  terms  of  the  partial  derived-functions.  The  process  has 
already  been  employed  in  Art.  52  and  53  of  Chapter  II,  and 
(56),  (59),  (62),  (65),  (76),  (86)  of  those  Articles  are  cases  of  it. 
The  following  examples  are  in  further  illustration. 

Ex.  1.  H  zs  ax-^by-^ cf(fnx -f- ny) ; 

then  if^  as  explained  in  Art.  53,  the  relation  between  /and  f  is 
such  that  d,f{z)  =  f{z)  dz, 
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'du\  *,,  /du 


(^)  =  a-{-emf\mx-^ny),        (^)  =  i  +  (?»/'(fiM?  +  »y); 

ldu\         idu\  , 

Ex.2.  u  =  F(ara  +  y>); 

let  V  be  related  to  f  so  that  d,Jt{z)  =  ^(^r)  (£?,  then 

Ex.  8.  1*  =  y»  +  2/(i  -f-  logy) ; 

let /and/'  be  related  so  that  d.f{z)  =^f'(z)  dz;  then 

We  wiU  now  take  a  case  wherein  two  arbitrary  functions  are 
inyolyed,  and  two  snccessiye  differentiations  are  required. 

Ex.  4.  u  =/(a4?-f-*y)+^(to— «y); 

then  using  a  notation  the  same  as  heretofore^ 

(^)  -  bf\ax^by)'-a4!{bx^ay); 

And  taking  again  successiyely  the  x-  and  the  y-differentials  of 
this  equation^ 
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Ex.  5.  tt  =  a?/(-)  +  ie{xy) ; 

and  using  a  similar  notation, 

and  substituting  for/f-j  from  the  given  primitive,  we  have 
and  replacing  2a?y  p'(^)  — p(d?y)  by  i^ijsoy),  we  have 

104.]  Thus  far  the  dependent  variable  has  been  explicitly  in- 
volved :  if  however  all  the  variables  are  implicitly  involved,  a 
process  similar  to  the  preceding  may  be  employed,  if  we  con- 
sider one  of  the  variables  to  be  a  function  of,  and  thus  depend- 
ent on  the  other  two,  and  on  this  supposition  calculate  its  par- 
tial variations  due  to  the  variations  of  the  others.  Some  cases 
of  this  kind  have  already  occurred  in  Art.  52  and  53,  and  some 
functions,  the  subjects  of  which  are  in  particular  combinations, 
have  in  them  been  eliminated. 

Ex.  1.    Eliminate  the  function  from 

x^  +  y^^-z^  =i  f{lx-{-my-\-nz). 

Let  2r  be  a  variable  dependent  on  a  and  y,  which  are  two  inde- 
pendent variables ; 
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^y  +  ^^(^)  =  |»»+»(^)|/'(te+»iy+»«r), 

And  if  the  primitive  is  in  the  form  f  {x,  y,  z)  =  0,  the  resulting 
partial  differential  equation  is 

(mr-ny)  (^)  +  {nx--lz)  (^)  +  {ly-mx)  [-£)  =  0. 

Ex.2.        tt  =  j?p(^,-).  «0 

^a?    z' 

Since  f  has  two  subjects  -/  -,  let  Fi  and  F2  be  so  related  to 

X    z 

F  that  they  are  the  functional  factors  in  the  derived-functions 
of  F^  according  as  the  first  or  second  subject  varies. 

(^^\ "*  ^  (y  *v 


•••  '0^»0+'©="(l'f)'-« 


'du\  .      idu\  .     idw 
dy 

=  w.  ^^0 


Ex.  8.     tt  =:/(flw?^-|-Ay*-|-cj8r*)-f-^(cosir-f-cosmy  +  cos»wr)» 
(^)  =  2axf\aofl  +  Ay* -f-  cxr*) — / sin  b^  <^'(cos  te  -f  cos  my  +  cos  »wr), 

[-j-j  =  8 hy^f'{aa^ + Ay®  +  c^) — f»  sin  my  <^'(co8  ir  +  cos  my  +  cos  »wr)^ 

(du\ 
•^1=  4cj8r'/'(a^  +  Ay'-f  cjgr*)— »  sin  nj?  <^'(cosip  + cos  my  +  cos  njzr); 

therefore  by  Lagrange's  method  of  cross-multiplication,   see 
Preliminary  Proposition  II,  we  have 

idxl  i^^^^^^y—^^^y^^^^}  -f-  (^){2a7M?sin»2r-4cfe®sinte} 

+  (^)  {36/y*  sin  te—2flmjr  sin  my}  =  0, 
an  equation  independent  of  the  arbitrary  functions^  and  theire- 
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fore  expressive  of  the  properties  of  such  functions,  whatever  is 
their  specific  form. 

Ex.  4.        z  ^  f{X'\-ay)-\-i^{x—ay). 

lietf  and  <l>,  f"  and  <!>'  stand  in  their  usual  relation  to /and 

*•  ^^^^  idz\ 

(5l)=/>-f-fly)+*>-fly), 

■••  ($)-«•©=»• 

105.^  In  general^  for  determining  to  what  order  of  differen- 
tiation we  must  proceed  to  eliminate  any  number  of  arbitrary- 
functions  from  an  expression  containing  two  variables  in  given 
combinations^  for  we  will  not  enter  upon  the  more  general  case^ 
let  the  following  considerations  suffice. 

Suppose  tt  =  0  to  comprise  m  arbitrary  functions  of  x  and  y, 
then  it  is  plain  that  each  successive  differentiation  introduces 
m  other  arbitrary  functions,  which  are  the  derived  of  the  given 
functions;  so  that  by  proceeding  to  the  nth  order  of  differen- 
tiation, we  have  (n-|-l)m  different  arbitrary  functions:  but  as 
the  original  equation  u  =  0  gives  one  relation  amongst  these 
functions,  so  do 

(I)  =  0.  (|)  =  0. 

give  us  other  relations ;  and  therefore  by  means  of  n  differod- 
tiations  we  hare  the  number  of  relations  equal  to 

1  +  2  +  3+ +(„  +  l)  =  (!LtlH«±2). 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  eliminate  all  these,  we  must 
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evidently  have  the  number  of  relations  greater  than  the  number 
of  unknown  quantities,  that  is^ 

j-^ >  (»  +  l)m; 

that  is,  n-f-2>2fii,  n  >  2m  —  2; 

that  is,  n,  which  expresses  the  order  of  differentiation,  must 
=  2m  — 1  at  least;  and  we  shall  then'^have  a  sufficient  number 
of  equations  to  eliminate  the  arbitrary  functions  from.  Thus^ 
if  the  original  equation  inyolve  but  one  arbitrary  function^ 
m  =  1,  and  we  need  differentiate  but  once ;  if  it  inyolves  two 
arbitrary  functions^  we  must  in  the  general  case  differentiate 
thrice^  and  so  on.  An  example  is  subjoined  in  which  three 
differentiations  are  required: 

(^)  =/'(a?+y)-fy*{^-y)+^*'(^-y), 

+  iy  4>'ix-y)  +  2«y  4>'\x~y), 
+  2x  4>'{a!-y)  -  2«y  <^"(a?-y)  j 

And  differentiating  again, 

/  dhi   \      fdhi\ 

'''  \dx^f'^\da^^dyf    ^dxdy^f    Uy'/"' J+^  (W/     ^'d^^' 

A  a  2 
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Section  8. — Transformation  of  partial  differential  expressions 
into  their  equivalents  in  terms  of  new  variables. 

106.3  In  a  previous  section  of  the  present  chapter  we  have 
investigated  the  process  by  which  an  equation  involving  total 
differential  expressions  may  be  changed  into  its  equivalent  in 
terms  of  new  variables,  and  we  explained  the  modifications 
which  such  expressions  underwent  according  as  one  or  another 
of  the  variables  is  equicrescent.  In  the  last  section  the  elimina- 
tion of  arbitrary  functions  and  other  processes  have  given  rise 
to  equations  containing  partial  differential  quantities;  and  for 
purposes  of  simplification  or  for  other  reasons  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  transform  them  into  their  equivalents  in  terms  of  new 
variables.  The  process  of  this  transformation  I  proceed  to  ex- 
plain ;  but  I  shall  take  only  simple  cases,  as  they  wiU  be  sufifi- 
cient  to  unfold  the  principles ;  and  the  more  complicated  will  be 
discussed  where  they  arise  in  the  second  volume  of  our  work. 

Let  us  first  take  the  most  simple  case :  that,  viz.,  of  a  differ- 
ential expression  involving  i^jr-ff  ( j-)>  ^f  dy;  ia  which  ac- 
cordingly the  first  partial  derived-functions  and  differentials  are 
involved,  and  wherein  are  none  of  a  higher  order.    Now  let  it 

be  observed  that  as  a  relation  between  i-r-jf  ( j-)>  the  vari- 

.b.™  .  «d  ,,  «.d  ceruin  con..^..  i.  gi^a  b,  «.e  g,,e.  e,«. 
tion,  so  is  there  of  necessity  a  relation  of  the  form  f(2^  x,  y)  =  0, 
whether  such  a  relation  can  be  found  or  not. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  variables  x  and  y  are  connected  with 
two  new  variables  r  and  $  by  means  of  equations  of  the  form 

"  =  *^^'^!U;  (178) 

and  that  it  is  required  to  transform  the  given  differential  equa- 
tion into  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  the  new  variables.  If  the 
primitive  function  is  of  the  form  u  =/(^,  y)^  then  after  the  sub- 
stitutions of  the  preceding  values  for  x  and  y,  we  shall  have 

u  =  F  (r,  d) ;  (179) 

of  which  the  total  differential  is 

^u={^)dr+Qd0:  (180) 
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whence,   dividing   through    successively  by   dx  and    dy,   and 

changing  -7-  into  y-j-),  and  —  into  l^/,  since  m  these  cases 

we  have  the  ratio  of  the  partial  variations  of  u  and  of  Xj  and 
of  u  and  of  y^  and  bracketing  them  to  indicate  that  they  are 
partial,  we  have 


/du\  ^  /rfp\  dr      /dv\  dO 
\W  "■  ^Wdi'^^Wdi' 

idu\  _  /rfp\  dr      fdr\  dO 
\dyf  ■"  \d?f  d^  "^  \de^  dy  ' 

dw 


(181) 


But  since  y  does  not  vary  when  (-7-)  is  calculated,  and  x  does 
not  vary  when  y-r-j  is  calculated^  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
-7-  9  -J-  are  to  be  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  ^^  =  0 ; 

and  that  -j-,  -^  are  to  be  calculated  on  the  supposition  that 
dxzszO.    Let  us  introduce  these  conditions ;  from  (178)  we  have 

dx  dx 

therefore  to  calculate  -j-  and  -=;r ,  let  £?y  =  0 ;  and  eliminating 

dr  do 

successively  d$  and  dr  between  these  two  equations  on  this 

supposition,  we  have 


(d<l>i\  fd^\  _  /rf*s\  (d4>i\ 

dx  _   \drf\de'      \drf\dQf 
dr  ""  — ""■^■'■"■"■"^"~^"~''" 


(182) 


(183y 


ld<h\ 

\def 

dx        \dQi\drf      \  dQ  f  ^  dr  f 

(d<f>i\  /d<f>t\  _  /d^\  /d^\ 
.    ;,    ,        dy        \de'\drl      \  dd  '  ^  dr  '  ,,„., 
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dy  _ 


\dO  /\dr  /       \  dfil\dr  I 


de  f  \  dr 


/djn] 
\dr  I 


(185) 


and  if  we  substitute  these  quantities  in  the  expressions  above 
for  l^j  and  (^),  the  resulting  expressions  will  be  the  equi- 
valents of  (-T-)  and  {-f),  when  x  and  y  are  replaced  by  their 

equivalents  in  terms  of  r  and  $.  It  is  unnecessary  to  express 
the  values  in  their  full  length,  because  it  is  more  convenient  to 
work  each  example  with  its  own  particular  formulae. 

107.]  Ex.  1.  To  transform  i-z-j  and  y-j-j  into  their  equi- 
valents in  terms  of  r  and  0,  when  47  =  r  cos  $,  yz=zr  sin  0. 

In  this  problem  there  is  implied  a  function,  b  =/(^,y),  which 
becomes^  when  x  and  y  are  replaced  by  their  equivalents, 

R  =  p  (r,  d)  J 


/dK\  ^  /dB,\  dr       /rfax  d0 
W  -  \dffdi'^\d0fdjc' 


/dK\  ^  /dK\  dr      /dji\  d6 
\dyf  "  \drf  dy'^^M^dy' 


(186) 


But 


(187) 


dx  =  dr  cos  ^  —  r  sin  d  d0, 
dy  =  dr  sin  0-\-r  cos  0d0 

To  calculate  ds^  dy  must  be  equal  to  0 ;  whence,  eliminating 
d0  and  dr  in  turn  from  (187),  we  have 

ifo  =  rfrcos^  — r  sin^rfd,  0  =  rfr  sind-hrcos^^W; 

and  therefore 

dx  \  dx  ^  r 

~  d0  " 


(188) 


dr        cos  0  '  d0  sin  ^ ' 

Similarly  to  calculate  dy,  dx  =:  0;  wherefore^  by  means  of 
(187), 

0  =  dr  cos  ^  —  r  sin  ^  d0y  dy  =  dr  sin  0  -{-r  cos  0  d0 ; 

dy  _      I  dy  r 

dr 


whence  ^  = 


maO'  d9       co8  0  ' 

and  substituting  these  values  in  (186), 


(189) 
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/rfax        /rfR\        ^      /dK\Bm$ 


dx'        ^dr'  ^dO'     r 


(190) 


dy^       ^drf  ^dO'     r 

Hence  we  have  two  transformations  useful  in  the  Planetary 
ITieoiy,  viz.  .  .  . 

^dx'      ^^dyf  ^drf 

Ex.  2.   It  is  required  to  transform  into  its  equivalent  in  terms 

ofr,  e,  and*/),  ^(^j+yl^^)  '^^{'Tz^'  when  ar  =  r  sin  ^  cos  <^, 

y  =  r  sin ^ sin ^,  z^r  cos  0. 
Let  rsin^  =  p;  so  that 

X  =  p  cos  </>  1  />  =  r  sin  ^  1 

y  =  psin0j'  4r  =  rcosdj' 

therefore  by  the  last  example, 

'^  vrfp^         \rfz^  ^drf 

^dxf      ^^dy'^     ^dzf  ^dr' 

108.]  The  general  formulse  for  the  transformation  of  second 
and  higher  partial  differentials  and  derived-functions,  which  are 
analogous  to  those  of  Art.  107,  are  evidently  very  long ;  and  as 
their  discovery  is  easy,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
give  one  or  two  examples  wherein  particular  and  the  most  com- 
mon forms  of  them  appear. 

"-r^)  +  yT~%)   ^^^  ^^^  equivalent  in 

terms  of  r  and  0,  where  4?  =  r  cos  d,  y  =  r  sin  6. 

By  the  process  of  the  preceding  Article  and  (188),  we  have 

/rfv\        /dv\    .    ^  .  /rfvxcosd  ,,^^^ 
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differentiating  (191),  and  bearing  in  mind  that  l-r-)  and  y-z^J 
are  functions  of  r  and  6,  we  have 

sin  ^  C  /  rf'v  \  rfr       /rf'v\  rf(9) 

__ /rfv\    .       do      idw\  r  cos  $d$  — sin  6  dr 
\d?f  ^'"^  ^  ^  ""  \def  r^^  ' 

whence,  substituting  from  (188),  we  have 

Similarly, 
/^'v\        ^  .    ^^_  /rf*v\      2sindcos(9  /  rf^y  \      (cos^)*  /rf^vx 

/rfv\  (co8  0)*      2sia0cos0  /dv\     ,,q.. 

The  results  (193)  and  (194)  are  no  other  than  particular 
cases  of  equation  (100),  Art.  80,  when  the  right  substitutions 
are  made,  and  consistently  with  the  independence  and  equi- 
crescence  of  the  variables. 

(/72y\  /  d^W 

-T-^j  and  y-r-i} 

have  been  found,  it  may  be  proved  that 

/  ^*v  \        .    .       '/  rf»v\      cos  2$  I  rf*v  \      sin  0  cos  B  (dH\ 

\didj>  =  '"'''^'\ir'i  +  —r(wdii — ;3— (y) 

_  fe^Yi}  -  ^"  O-  <^^-> 

Ex,  2,  To  transform  (-^-^j  +  (77-a)  +  \~J~i)  ^^^^  ^**  equiva- 
lent in  terms  of  r, ^, and0,when^  =  rsindcos</>,  y  =  rsin^sin0, 
;;  =  r  cos  B. 

It  is  convenient  in  this  example  to  introduce  a  subsidiary 
quantity  p,  so  that 
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y  =  p  am  ^  J  p  =  r  sin  0  } 

Then  by  the  preceding  example, 

therefore  by  addition^ 
/rf*v\      /rf*v\      /^*'^\ 

therefore  substituting  for  p  from  (197)  we  have, 

To  reduce  this  farther  let  cos  0  =  ^jl;  therefore  0  =  cos~^fi;  and 

so  that  (201)  becomes 

I  may  observe^  see  Ex.  8^  Art.  102^  that  the  given  differential 
equation  expresses  a  property  of 

V  =  {(47-a)«  +  (y-A)«-|-(2r-c)«}-*. 

If  in  this  we  replace  x,  y,  z  by  their  values  given  in  (197)^  we  have 

PRICK,  VOL.  I.  B  b 


a 
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V  =  {r*  —  2r  {a  sin  0  co8  0  +  6  sin  ^  sin  ^  -f  c  cos  $) 

^a^^b^^c^]-^;  (203) 

so  that  (202)  is  a  property  of  this  last  expression. 

A  further  redaction  of  the  equation  (202)  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Hargreave  in  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1841 ;  but  as  it  introduces  considerations  beside  our  present 
purpose^  I  must  omit  it.  Also  a  discussion  of  some  properties 
of  it  by  Mr.  Boole  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume,  page  10^  of 
the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal.  These  me- 
moirs however  for  the  most  part  are  with  the  view  of  inquiring 
whether  (202)  is  or  is  not  a  differential  equation  derivable  from 
some  finite  expression  more  general  than  (203). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  FUNCTIONS  AND  DERIVED-FUNC- 
TIONS, ON  WHICH  CERTAIN  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  CAL- 
CULUS  DEPEND. 

109.]  In  the  preceding  part  of  the  work,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Art.  71,  72,  we  have  considered  the  changes  of  the 
variables  to  be  infinitesimal,  and  have  estimated  the  changes  of 
the  functions  and  their  derivatives  as  they  are  due  to  such  infi- 
nitesimal increments ;  but  many  subsequent  applications  require 
a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  functions,  when  the  variables 
are  increased  by  finite  augments.  One  object  of  this  Chapter  is 
therefore  to  connect  such  finite  changes  with  differentials  and 
derived- functions ;  a  relation  of  the  kind  has  been  establislied 
in  equation  (81)  of  Art.  72,  the  second  member  of  which  consists 
of  a  finite  number  of  terms ;  and  an  accurate  equality  exists 
between  the  sum  of  them  and  the  left-hand  member,  except  so 
fu*  as  ^  is  an  undetermined  proper  fraction.  But  the  proof  is 
insufficient,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  afford  answers  to  such 
questions  as  follow :  Are  all  functions  of  the  form /(a?  +  h)  capa- 
ble of  expansion  in  a  series  of  the  form  of  the  second  member 
of  equation  (81) ;  and  if  all  are  not,  what  are  the  characteristics 
of  those  which  are  ?  and  supposing  the  function  to  be  capable 
of  expansion,  can  it  be  so  expanded  for  all  values  of  x  and  A,  or 
is  it  possible  for  some  and  impossible  for  others?  and  what  are 
the  characteristics  of  of  and  h  for  which  it  is  possible  ?  and  is 
the  series  true  when  continued  to  any  number  of  terms,  or  must 
it  cease  at  a  certain  term,  because  the  requisite  conditions  are 
not  satisfied  by  subsequent  terms  ?  Hence  arises  the  necessity 
of  proving  certain  theorems  which  establish  relations  between 
functions  and  their  derivatives,  and  which  involve  certain  con- 
ditions subject  to  which  they  are,  and  in  failure  of  which  they 
are  not,  within  the  general  range  of  the  Calculus ;  and  by  means 
of  these,  the  infinitesimal  calculus  will  be  extended  to  changes 
of  functions  due  to  the  finite  changes  of  the  variables. 

B  b  2 
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110.]  Theorem  I. — Given  that  y=f{x)  is  a  continuous  func- 
tion of  X,  for  a  given  value  of  it^  viz.  x  =  Xq,  and  for  values  a 
little  greater  and  a  little  less  than  Xq,  that  is,  for  Xo'\'dx,  and 
Xo—dx:  then^  it  f\xo)  is  positive,  x  and  f(x)  are,  for  that  par- 
ticular value,  increasing  or  decreasing  simultaneously;  and  if 
f'(xo)  is  negative,  as  x  increases  and  passes  through  <ro,/(^)  is 
decreasing,  or  vice  versd. 

Let  Ay  and  ax  he,  as  before,  the  simultaneous  and  finite 
changes  in  the  values  of  y  and  x ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  accord- 
ing as  —  is  positive  or  negative  when  the  increments  are  less 
than  any  assignable  quantity,  so  is  ^  orf\x)  which  is  its  limit. 

Since  y  =  f{x),  y-h^y  =  f(jc + lx), 

.       Ay  __  f(x  +  Ax)-f(x) 

AX  {X-\-AX)—X 

On  the  supposition  that  —  is  positive,  the  numerator  and 

AX 

denominator  of  the  fraction  must  have  the  same  signs ;  and 
therefore,  if  j?  +  a^  is  >  x^  that  is,  if  x  increases,  f{x  +  a^) 
is  >  than  fix) :  but  if  ^+a^  is  <  x,  that  is,  if  x  decreases, 
then  f(x-\-Ax)  is  <  than  /(x);  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
limiting  value  when  ax  and  Ay  become  dx  and  dy.     So  again 

.if  — ^  is  negative,  the  numerator  and  denominator  must  have 

AX 

different  signs ;   and  therefore,  if  x  increases,  f(x)  must  de- 
'  crease :  and  if  x  decreases,  f(x)  increases,  and  the  same  will  be 

4rue  in  the  limit.     Hence  we  conclude  that,  if  ^  =  f\x)  is 

positive  for  x  =  Xq^  at  that  particular  value,  x  and  f(x)  are  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  simultaneously ;  and  if  f\w)  is  negative 
when  ^  =  ^,  as  ^  increases  f{x)  decreases,  or  as  x  decreases 
f{x)  increases.    Thus,  if 

fix)  =  a?«-6^*4-lla?-6,  fix)  =  3a?»-12a?-f  11. 

Now  f'(x)  is  positive  when  «?  =  1 ;  therefore  fix)  and  x  are 
simultaneously  increasing  at  that  value  of  x ;  but  f\x)  is  nega- 
tive when  x  =  2;  therefore  as  x  increases,  fix)  is  decreasing  at 
that  value. 

.Corollary  I. — Hence  if  f(x)  is  continuous  for  every  value 
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of  X  between  x^  and  x^y  Xn  being  greater  than  ^o>  ^  and  f{x) 
are  increasing  or  decreasing  simultaneously  through  all  values 
for  which  f\x)  is  positive ;  and  through  all  values  for  which 
f\x)  is  negative,  as  x  increases^ /(a?)  decreases,  and  vice  versd. 

Cor.  II. — Hence  also  if,  up  to  a  certain  value,  x  =  a,  as  a? 
increases  /(x)  increases^  and  after  that  value  f{x)  decreases, 
f\x)  will  be  positive  until  x  =z  a,  and  then  will  become  nega- 
tive ;  and  as  the  sign  of  such  a  quantity  changes  only  by  the 
quantity  passing  through  zero  or  infinity,  according  as  the 
factor,  to  the  change  of  sign  of  which  the  function's  change  of 
sign  is  due,  is  in  the  numerator  or  denominator,  so,  when  x=a, 
will  f\x)  be  equal  to  either  zero  or  infinity. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  theorem  and  its  corollaries,  let 
us  consider  the  following  examples  : 

In  fig.  10,  let  OB  A  be  a  semicircle,  the  radius  of  which  is 
equal  to  a;  let  o  be  the  origin  and  oca  the  axis  of  ^;  then  the 
equation  to  it  is 


dx      •'  (2aj?-a?2)* 

Now  for  all  values  of  xk  between  0  and  a,  f\x)  is  positive,  and 
therefore  as  x  increases,  f(x)  increases  also ;  and  for  all  values 
of  ^  between  a  and  2  a,  f\x)  is  negative,  and  therefore  as  x  in- 
creases, f{x)  decreases.  And  when  x^^a,  f\x)  =  0,  and  changes 
sign  from  -f  to  — . 

Or  again,  let  y  =/(a?)  =  sin  or; 

.-.     ^  = /(ar)  =  cos  a?. 

So  that  for  all  values  of  x  in  the  first  quadrant,  cos  x  is  positive, 
and  X  and  sin  x  are  simnltaneously  increasing  or  decreasing. 
But  for  all  values  of  x  in  the  second  and  third  quadrants,  f\x) 
or  cos  X  is  negative,  and  sin  x  decreases  as  x  increases ;  and 
similarly  for  all  other  values  of  the  arc. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  not  only  by  its  sign  does  ~- 

ax 

or  f\x)  indicate  whether  an  increase  of  the  variable  is  accom- 
panied contemporaneously  by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
function,  but  it  also  by  its  value  denotes  the  rate  of  such  in- 
crease or  decrease ;  the  greater  f'{x)  is,  if  it  is  positive,  the 
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faster  does  f{x)  increase  as  x  increases ;  and  the  less  f\ixf)  is, 
if  it  is  negative,  the  slower  does  f{w)  decrease  as  x  increases. 
Thus  \i  y  ^  X,  the  equation  to  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  origin,  dy  =  dx^  and  the  simultaneous  increments  of  x  and 
y  are  equal ;  but  \iy=>2x,  dy  =  2dxj  and  the  increment  of  y  is 
always  twice  that  of  x. 

111.]  Theorem  II. — If  x^  and  ^o  &i^  two  definite  values  of 
X,  Xn  being  greater  than  Xq,  and  Xn—Xo  being  a  finite  quantity; 
and  if  f  (x)  is  a  function  of  x,  which,  as  also  its  first  derived- 
function,  is  finite  and  continuous  for  all  values  of  x  between 
Xn  and  Xo^  then 

V{Xn)  —  V(Xo)   =    {^n—^o)r'{Xo  +  0{Xn—Xo)}, 

0  being  some  proper  positive  fraction. 

Let  the  difference  Xn—Xo  be  divided  into  n  parts,  and  let  Xi, 
072, ...  ^n-i  he  the  values  of  x  corresponding  to  the  n  —  1  points 
of  division ;  and  let  us  moreover  suppose  n  to  be  so  large,  that 
each  of  the  divided  elements,  Xi—xq,  x%—Xi,  ...  fl?n— ^n-i^  is  an 
infinitesimal. 

From  the  definition  of  a  derived-function  given  in  (6),  Article 
18,  we  have  the  following  series  of  equations, 

F  {Xi)  -  F  (^i)   =    (Xi  -  ^i)  f'( J7i), 


(1) 


r{Xn)  —  V{Xn-l)   =   (^«-^n-l)F'(a?n-i); 

whence,  adding  all  the  first  and  second  members  of  the  series 
of  equations,  the  sum  of  the  first  is  F(<rn)— f(^o);  and  the  sum 
of  the  second  is,  by  Preliminary  Theorem  III,  the  product,  of 
the  sum  of  the  first  factors,  viz.  Xn—Xo,  and  some  mean  value 
of  the  second  factors ;  that  is, 

V(Xn)  —  V(Xo)   =   (a?„  — a?o)F'{57o  +  d(^»-a?o)},  (2) 

in  which  6  is  some  positive  proper  fraction :  and  therefore  the 
last  factor  is  a  correct  symbol  of  the  required  quantity ;  for 
putting  ^  =  0,  we  have  only  the  first  term  of  the  series,  and 
which  would  therefore  be  correct  if  all  the  derived-functions  in 
equations  (1)  were  equal;  and  if  d=:  1,  we  have  if'(Xn)y  which  is 
a  term  just  beyond  that  which  the  series  reaches ;  hence  0  must 
be  greater  than  zero  and  less  than  unity. 

Let  the  finite  difference  Xn—Xo  be  represented  by  A,  so  that 
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^fi--*^o  =  A ;  and  therefore  Xn  =  ^o  + ^^  &nd  h  is  the  finite  incre- 
ment of  oTo;  then 

F(a?o  +  A)  — p(j?o)  =  hf^{Xo  +  eh).  (3) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that^  if  h  is  infinitesimal,  we  must  neglect 
Oh  when  added  to  the  finite  quantity  wq  ;  and  the  result  is,  the 
derived-function  as  originally  defined  in  Art.  18. 

112  J  Theorem  III. — If  ^»  and  Xq  are  two  definite  values  of 
X,  Wn  being  greater  than  ^o  and  x^—Xq  being  a  finite  quantity ; 
and  if  ¥{x)  and /(a?)  are  functions  of  x,  which,  as  also  their 
first-derived-functions,  are  finite  and  continuous  for  all  values 
of  ^  between  Xq  and  Xn\  and  besides,  if  f\x)  does  not  change 
ragn  within  these  limits ;  then 

f(^n)  — /(^o)  /'{^0+  0(Xn—  Xo)}  ' 

where  $  represents  a  fraction  mean  to  0  and  1. 

Let  the  dilBTerence  Xn—Xohe  divided  into  n  parts,  and  let  Xiy 
Xi,...  Xf,^i  be  the  values  of  x  corresponding  to  the  n  — 1  points 
of  division ;  and  let  us  moreover  suppose  n  to  be  iufinite,  and 
let  each  of  the  divided  elements,  ^i— *o>  x^—Xi,..,  Xn—Xn^u 
be  an  infinitesimal.    Then,  since 

p(a?i)"-p(a?o)  =  {xi  —  XQ)i/{xo)y 
and  /(^i)— /(^o)  =  (a?i-a?o)/'(a?o); 

p(ari)— p(a!o)  _  i^{Xq) 


(4) 


V{X^)-V{Xn^l)  _   lf{Xn^i) 
/(^»)-/K-l)         /(^«-l)'     J 

Now  this  being  a  series  of  fractions  whose  denominators  are 
all  of  the  same  sign,  according  to  Preliminary  Theorem  IV,  the 
ratio  of  the  sum  of  all  the  numerators  of  the  left-hand  members 
of  the  equations  to  the  sum  of  all  the  denominators  is  equal  to 
some  mean  value  of  the  fractions;  that  is, 

y(^n)--y(^o) 

is  equal  to  some  mean  value  of  the  fractions  which  itre  the 
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right-haad  members  of  the  above  equations ;  and  such  a  value 
will  be  properly  represented  by 

/'{a?o  +  ^(^n-^o)}' 
where  ^  is  a  proper  and  positive  fraction ;  therefore 

p(a?n)  — r(^o)  _  v'{^o-^0{^n—^o)} 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  let  Xn  —  ^o  =  h,  so  that 
^^  =  ^0  +  ^3  c^i^d  therefore  h  is  the  finite  increment  of  ivoj  and 
the  functions  under  consideration  include  those  for  all  values  of 
X  between  a*o  and  <ro  + A ;'  then 

p  (a?o  +  A)  -  p  (3?o)  _   p'(a^o  +  Oh)  g 

The  further  condition  to  which  f(x)  is  subject^  viz.  that  f'{x) 
does  not  change  sign  between  x^  and  Xq  +  h,  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  sum  of  the  denominators  of  the  right-hand 
members  of  (4)  may  not  vanish^  for  thereby  the  first  member 
of  (5)  might  be  equal  to  an  infinite  quantity,  and  the  equation 
might  be  useless. 

To  enable  a  student  the  better  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of 
the  conditions  of  this  important  theorem,  the  graphical  illustra- 
tion of  fig.  11  is  given. 

Of  the  two  curves  therein  delineated,  let  the  upper  one  be 
that  whose  equation  is  y  =  p(^),  and  let  the  lower  one  repre- 
sent y=:f(x). 

Let  o  be  the  origin^  oMo  =  aro,  OM»  =  ^n;  therefore  MnMo=  A; 
OM  =  x,  X  referring  to  any  point  intermediate  to  Mq  and  m^  ; 
and  suppose  that  f\x)  is  positive  for  all  values  of  x  between 
Xo  and  x^,  which  property  is  represented  by  the  curve  being 
such  that  the  ordinate  increases  as  the  abscissa  increases ;  now 
it  is  immaterial  what  forms^  or  branches,  or  points  of  discon- 
tinuity the  curves  may  have  outside  the  assigned  limits ;  we 
consider  them  only  within  and  between  the  limits,  and  restrict 
them  to  certain  conditions  within  those  limits,  and  which  are 
expressed  in  the  curves  of  the  figure,  viz.  that  they  are  finite 
and  continuous ;  also 

MoPo  =   F(j7o),  Mo/?o  =/(^o), 
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Cob.  I. — Suppose  in  the  above  equation  (5)^  that  F(a?o)=0 
and  f(X{i)  =  0,  which  expresses  the  condition  that  both  the 
curves  in  fig.  11  pass  through  the  point  Mo>  then 

F(^o  +  *)  _  F^C^gQ  4-  Oh) 

f(x^+h)  "  f(afo  +  Oh)'  ^  ^ 

Coa.  II. — ^Also  suppose  that  ^o?  which  is  the  lower  limit  of 
X,  =  0^  which  expresses  the  condition  that  in  fig.  11  the  origin 
of  coordinates  is  at  Mo,  then 

r(A)-»p(0)  _  r'iOh) 
/(*)-/(0)  '  fiOhy 

and  writing  j?  for  A,  as  A  is  measured  from  the  origin  Mq  in  this 

and  if  v(0)  =  0,  and  /(O)  =  0,  that  is,  if  both  the  cnires  pass 
through  the  origin,       ^  _  ^^ 

/(or)  -  f\ex)  ■  <**> 

118.]  By  Corollary  I,  of  the  last  Article  and  equation  (6),  it 
appears  that  if  any  two  functions  of  x  vanish  when  x:=  xq} 
then,  subject  to  the  necessary  conditions, 

r(j?o-hA)  _  T^jxp  H-  Oh)  _  T^(Xo+hi) 

fi^o+h)       fixo  +  0h)  ""  f(xo  +  hi)'  ^^^ 

replacing  Oh  by  hi  fdr  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  observing 
therefore  that  hi  is  less  than  h. 

Suppose  now  that  F'(a?o)  =  0,  and  f'(Xo)  =  0,  and  that  p"(a?) 
and  /"(a),  as  well  as  i^(x)  and  f'(x),  are  finite  and  continuous 
for  allyalues  of  ^  between  Xq  and  Xo+Oh;  and  that/''(^)  does 
not  change  «ign  within  these  limits ;  then,  by  virtue  of  (9),  we 

^^^  A^o+hi)  ^   T^'jxo  +  ehi)  . 

fi^o+hi)        riXo  +  Ohi)' 

and  replacing  Ohi  by  ht,  and  observing  that  h^  is  less  than  hu 

""^  ^""^^  fVo  +  Ai)  _  y'(xo  +  h^) 

/(^o+Ai)  ^  n^o  +  h,)'  ^^""^ 

Similarly  again,  if  p"(d?o)  =  0  and  f"(xo)  =  0,  and  if  the 
derived-functions  T^^ix)^  f'"(x)  are  finite  and  continuous  for  all 
values  of  x  between  ^o  &i^d  Xo-\-h%\  and  if^  besides, /''(^)  always 
increases  or  decreases  with  x  between  these  limits;  then 
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replacing  Oh^  by  h^ ;  whence  it  appears^  that  As,  which  is  less 
than  h^i  which  is  also  less  than  hi,  and  therefore  less  than  A,  is 
of  the  form  Bh. 

Suppose  now  that  these  several  conditions  as  to  the  derived- 
functions^  and  others  similar  to  them,  hold  good  up  to  the 
(n  — l)th  derived-functions  inclusively,  then 

/'(^o  +  eh)  "■  /"(A+^^)' 

But  by  (5)  the  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  is  equal  to 

y(ayo  +  A)  — F(ayo)  . 
/(a?o  -f  h)  — /(a?o)  ' 

so  that  we  have  the  following  proposition : 

Theorem  IV. — If  y{x)  and  f{w)  are  two  functions  of  x, 
whichy  and  also  all  the  derived-functions  up  to  the  nth  inclu- 
sively, are  finite  and  continuous  for  all  values  of  x  between 
Xq  and  XQ'\-h\  and  if 

if{Xo)  =  0,     p"(j?o)  =  0,  F«-i(^o)  =  0, 

/Vo)  =  0,    f\xo)  =  0, /"-n^o)  =  0; 

and  if,  besides, /'(^), /"(a?), f^{x)  severally  do  not  change 

sign  between  the  limits ;  then 

p  (a?o + A)  —  F  (a?o)        F"  {xo  4-  Oh) 


fi^o  +  A)  -/(^o)        /~(^o  +  ^A)  • 
CoR.  I. — Hence,  if  f(4?o)  =  0,  and  /(^o)  =  0, 

y(^o-hA)  __  if^{Xii'\-eh) 


(12) 


(13) 


CoR.  II. — Also,  if  Xq,  which  is  the  inferior  value  of  a?,  =  0 ; 

then,  writing  x  for  A,  as  A  is  measured  from  the  origin,  we 

have  from  (12), 

F(a?)~F(0)  _  F"(to)   , 

/(^)-/(0)  "  f^iOx)'  ^'^^ 


CoR.  III.— And  if  in  addition  f(0)  =  0,  and/(0)  =  0,  then 

¥(X)  Y^'ifix) 


fix)       /-(Ox)' 


(15) 
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114.]  In  equation  (12),  which  is  the  result  including  all 
others  of  the  above  Articles,  let  a  specific  form  be  assigned 
to  f(3s\  which  will  satisfy  the  requisite  conditions  and  render 
the  equation  applicable  to  future  purposes ;  as,  for  instance,  let 
f{x)  =  (4?— a?o)",  wherein  n  is  positive  and  integral;  then 

/(a?o)  =  0,   and  /(«^o  +  A)  =  **•; 

f\x)  =  n(«-l)  {x-XoY-\  f\xo)  =  0, 

/«-i(^)  =  «(fi-l)...8.2(^-a?o),         /"-^^o)  =  0, 
/«(ar)  =  «(»-^l)...  3.2.1,  /~(a?o)  =  «(fi-l)...  3.2.1; 

and  as  f^{x)  does  not  involve  w,  it  has  the  same  value  what- 
ever X  is,  therefore 

/»(a?o  +  ^A)  =  «(n-l)...  3.2.1; 

and  substituting  these  values  in  the  general  result,  we  have 

P(»o+*)-F(*o)  =  i.2.8,.,^(l_i)„  .-(^,+<»A);       (16) 

the  conditions  to  which  this  equation  is  subject  being,  that 
F(a?),  9^(4?), y'(a?),...F"(^)  are  finite  and  ccmtinuous  for  all  values 
of  X  between  ^0  ^nd  o^o+A,  and  that  t/{xq)  =  0,  /'(^o)  =  0,  up  to 
y^~^{xq)  =  0;  and  that  p"(a?o)  does  not  vanish. 

115.]  Cor.  L — Hence,  if  p(5?o)  =  0,  we  have 

A» 

jp(aro  +  A)  =  ^gg^^^y^a^o  +  ^A);  (17) 

and  as  a  particular  case  of  this,  let  o^o  =  0 ;  then 

and  writing  «  for  h, 

which  proposition  may  be  enunciated  as  follows : 

Theobem  y. — If  F(a?)  is  a  function  of  x,  which  and  also  all  its 
derived-functions  up  to  the  nth  inclusively  are  finite  and  con- 
tinuous for  all  values  of  4?  between  0  and  x\  and  if  Jf{x),  r^(x), 
...  F"-^(a?)  severally  vanish  when  a?  =  0,  then 
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Cor.  II. — ^In  equation  (16)  let  a?o  =  0 ;  then  writing  x  for  h^ 

F(^)  -  If  (0)  =  YM'Z'n  '"^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

of  which  result  (19)  is  a  particular  case. 

116.]  Let  us  consider  some  particular  cases  of  these  general 
theorems  which  arise  from  particular  values  of  n. 

In  equation  (16)  suppose  that  i/(x^  does  not  vanish^  then 

n  =  1,  and 

F  («fo + A)  —  F  (a?o)  =  A  F'(a?o + ^A) ;  (21) 

which  gives  a  symbolical  expression  for  the  right-hand  member 
of  equation  (7)^  Art.  18,  including  its  residual  expression  b. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  result.  If  for  aU  values  of  x, 
i/{x)  =  0,  then  also  i/(xo-^Oh)  =  0;  and  therefore  by  (21) 
f(^o+A)  =  F(^o)-  That  is,  as  xq  and  h  are  arbitrary,  the  value 
of  r(x)  is  the  same,  whatever  is  the  value  of  x;  and  therefore 
w{x)  is  constant.  The  quantity  therefore  of  which  the  derived 
function  is  zero  is  constant.  Hence  also  conversely  we  infer 
that  if  a  derived-function  is  zero  for  all  values  of  its  subject, 
then  the  function  of  which  it  is  the  derived  is  a  constant ;  and 
also  that  a  constant  is  the  only  continuous  quantity  of  which 
the  derived-function  is  zero. 

Or  suppose  again  that  F'(a7o)  =  0,  and  that  f''(^o)  is  finite, 
then  n  =  2,  and 

F  (a?o + A)  -  F  (a?o)  =  ^  F"(a?o + ^A).  (22) 

Suppose  again,  in  equation  (20),  that  f(0)  =  0,  and  that  /(O) 
is  finite,  then  p  (;p)  =  a;  ^(Oa:) ;  (28) 

and  therefore  ^ery  function  of  a  variable  x,  which  vanishes 
when  x  =  0,  has  x  for  a  factor,  unless  the  first  derived-function 
is  equal  to  oo  when  x  =  0. 

Thus,  for  example,  let  f(^)  =  sin  x,  whidi  =  0  if  ^  =  0;  then 
its  derived-function  =  cos x,  which  =  1  when  x  =  0;  therefore 
4?  is  a  factor  of  sin  x. 

Similarly,  if  f(^)  =  tana?,  which  =  0  if  a?  =  0;  then  j^(x) 

=  (sec  a?)^,  which  =  1  whenaf  =  0;  therefore  a?  is  a  factor  of  tan  ^. 

--L  2       ± 

But  if  v(x)  =  e   *«,  which  =  0  if  a?  =  0,   9'{x)  =  —se'**, 

X* 

which  =  ^,  when  or  =  0,  and  is  therefore  indeterminate ;  whence 
we  cannot  conclude  that  <a?  is  a  factor  of  e"  x^. 
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The  statement  made  in  most  of  the  ordinary  text  books  on 
the  Theory  of  Algebraical  Expressions^  viz.  that  or  is  a  factor  of 
p(a?),  if  f(^)  =  0  when  ^  =  0;  or,  which  is  equivalent^  that,  if 
f(^)  =  0  when  a?  =  a,  x—a  is  a  factor  of  f(^)^  is  only  one  of 
too  many  universal  propositions  which  are  undnly  assumed ;  it 
may  be  and  is  true  in  most  cases,  but  it  is  an  unphilosophical 
desire  of  generalization  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  is 
true  in  all  cases.  All  possible  functions  are  not  known^  and 
cannot  be  known;  and  therefore  a  conscious  ignorance  ought 
to  guard  us  from  such  an  error,  and  be  a  much  more  cogent 
reason  against  it  than  the  knowledge  of  a  particular  instance 
which  disproves  the  induction;  practically  however  it  is  found 
not  to  be  so ;  let  the  student  be  cautious  as  to  such  universal 
assumptions,  which  rest  for  proof  only  on  our  ignorance. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  INFINITESIMALS; 
AND  THE  EVALUATION  OF  QUANTITIES  WHICH  FOR  PAR- 
TICULAR VALUES  OF  THE  VARIABLES  ASSUME  THE  FORMS 

g>  ^>  0x00,  00-00,  o^   ooo,  r,  o«. 

117.^  In  questions  such  as  those  proposed  for  discussion  in 
the  present  Chapter,  it  is  important  to  observe  what  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  numerical  unit ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  ratio  of 
eqtiality,  and  that  it  is  independent  of  the  particular  magnitude 
of  the  quantities  which  are  compared.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  quantities  are  infinitesimal,  finite, 
or  infinite,  provided  that  we  can  assure  ourselves  that  they  are 
equal.  Whenever  therefore  the  same  factor  is  involved  in  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction,  be  it  of  any  magni- 
tude and  kind,  it  may  be  divided  out,  and  the  value  of  the 
fraction  will  not  be  changed  by  the  division:  by  this  means 
expressions  on  which  operations  are  to  be  performed  can  often 
be  simplified;  an  instance  will  illustrate  the  process  and  its 
effect.    Suppose  that  it  is  required  to  determine  the  value  of 

when  x  =  a;  in  which  case  the  fraction  assumes  the  form  ^ ; 

but  why?   Because  both  numerator  and  denominator  involve  a 

factor  (^— a)^,  which  is  equal  to  0  when  w  =s  a;  but  the  factor 
in  the  numerator  being  exactly  the  same  as  the  factor  in  the 
denominator,  the  ratio  of  one  to  the  other  is  unity ;  by  which 

therefore  ^^ ^  may  be  replaced,  and  the  fraction  becomes 

(a?— a)« 

which  is  equal  to  1,  when  ^  =  a. 
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Section  1. — The  determination  ofordern  of  infinxtenmals. 

118.]  It  is  necessary  first  to  repeat  with  greater  exactness 
the  main  points  of  the  account  of  infinitesimals  which  was  given 
in  rough  outline  in  Art.  8  and  9,  Chapter  I. 

The  determination  of  the  Order  of  Infinitesimals,  such  as  is 
there  assumed^  which  is  a  relative  term^  requires  a  standard  or 
a  base  to  compare  them  with.  This  standard  is  called  the  Base 
of  Infinitesimals ;  and  according  to  the  power  of  the  base^  which 
a  given  infinitesimal  expression  involves,  is  its  order  called. 

Thus  suppose  i  to  be  the  base;  then,  a^b^c^ being  finite 

numbers,  at,  £i',  c%\  are  respectively  infinitesimals  of  the  first, 
third,  nth  orders;  t^,  i'  are  infinitesimals  respectively  of  the 
one-half  and  three-fourths  orders.  Similarly  there  may  be  in- 
finitesimals of  negative  orders. 

Suppose  that  F(t)  is  a  function  of  infinitesimals,  and  an  in- 
finitesimal itself,  whose  order  is  to  be  compared  with  i  as  the 
base.  If  F(t)  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  nth  order,  t**  is  a  factor 
of  it,  and  the  onlv  other  factor  that  enters  with  t"  is  a  finite 
quantity;  and  of  all  the  terms  which  contain  powers  of  t  enter- 
ing as  factors  into  their  composition,  that  containing  i^  is  the 
lowest :  higher  ones  being  neglected  of  necessity  by  virtue  of 
Theorem  VI,  Art.  9.  Therefore,  if  p(i)  is  divided  by  i**,  the 
quotient  is  finite ;  if  it  is  divided  by  t  raised  to  an  index  lower 
than  n,  the  quotient  is  infinitesimal ;  and  if  it  is  divided  by  i 
raised  to  an  index  higher  than  n,  the  quotient  is  infinite. 
Hence  we  are  enabled  to  construct  the  following  definition  of 
the  order  of  an  infinitesimal  expression : 

Dbf. — Let  F(t)  be  the  infinitesimal  expression  whose  order 

is  to  be  determined :  then,  if  -r-^  is  infinitesimal  for  all  values 

of  r  less  than  n,  and  infinite  for  all  values  of  r  greater  than  n, 
F(i)  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  nth  order. 

Hence  every  finite  quantity  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  order  0; 

for  suppose  A:  to  be  finite,  then  -:^  is  infinitesimal  for  all  values 

of  r  less  than  0,  and  infinite  for  all  values  of  r  greater  than  0. 

Hence,  if  we  use  0  for  the  general  symbol  of  an  infinitesimal, 
the  form,  which  all  finite  quantities  assume  from  this  point  of 
view,  is  (fi.  This  is  also  evident  from  the  example  given  in  the 
last  Article,  where  both  numerator  and  denominator  =  0,  when 
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^  =  a ;  so  that  ^— a  is  an  infinitesimal  which  enters  into  both 

numerator  and  denominator,  whereby  the  fraction  is  of  the 

*  X  0 
form  t; — ^  f  k  and  A^  being  constants ;  and  as  the  infinitesimals^ 

being  exactly  equal,  are  of  the  same  order,  the  form  of  the  frac- 

tioD  is  O^tt;  and  as  0^  is  equal  to  1  in  this  case,  the  true  value 

of  the  fraction  is  tt  . 

119.]  The  results  of  the  preceding  Chapter  enable  us  to  con- 
struct a  rule  by  which  this  definition  may  be  applied  to  any 
function  of  infinitesimals ;  and  by  which  the  order  may  be  de- 
termined. 

If  we  replace  j?  by  t  in  equation  (19),  Art.  115,  we  have 

'(*>=  1.2.8  J(n-l)n'"(^'>'  <!> 

Now  observe  the  conditions  to  which  v(t)  is  subject;  viz.  that 

P(0)  =  0,    p'(0)  =  0, p»-HO)  =  0, 

and  that  ?**({)  is  the  derivative,  which  first  does  not  vanish  when 
j  =  0;  and  that  F(t)  and  all  its  derived-functions  up  to  the  nth 
inclusively  are  continuous  and  finite  for  all  values  of  t  between 
i  and  0 ;  and  observe  also  the  limits,  viz.  i  and  0 ;  but  that,  as 
we  have  to  use  the  equation  only  when  $  =  0,  we  may  make 
the  difference  between  the  limits  to  be  infinitesimal.     Hence 

F(t)  i*-*" 


1.2.8...  (n—l)« 


fM^*);  (2) 


which  is  infinitesimal  for  all  values  of  r  less  than  n,  and  infinite 
for  all  values  of  r  greater  than  n ;  and  therefore  we  have  the 
following  theorem  for  the  determination  of  the  order  of  infini- 
tesimals. 

Theorem. — If  F(t)  is  a  function  of  an  infinitesimal  i,  such 
that  f(0)  =  0,  and  that  all  its  derived-functions  up  to  the  nth 
vanish,  when  f  =  0;  and  that  F'*(i)  does  not  vanish ;  then  F(t) 
is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  nth  order,  if  t  is  taken  to  be  the  infi- 
nitesimal-base. 

If,  when  t  =  0,  p(i)  assumes  an  indeterminate  form,  its  value 
is  to  be  found  by  the  methods  which  are  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections  of  this  chapter. 
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120.]  In  the  following  examples  i  is  taken  as  the  base  of  in- 
finitesimals. 

Ex.  1.    To  determine  the  order  of  infinitesimal  of  sin  i. 
F  (i)  =  sin  i  =  0,  when  t  =  0 ; 
i^(i)  =  cost  =  1,  -    -    -    -     . 

Therefore  sin  i  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  first  order. 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  order  of  infinitesimal  of  tan  i  —  sin  i. 
F(i)    =  tani  —  sint  =  0,  when  t  =  0; 
F'(i)    =  (sect)*— cost  =  0,  -    -    -    -     ; 
F"(t)  =  2  (sec  t)' tan  t -f- sin  t  =  0,  when  t  =  0, 
y (t)  =  6  (sec  t)*  —  4  (sec  t)^  +  cos  t  =  8,  when  t  =  0. 

Thus  tan  t  —  sin  t  is  a  function  of  an  infinitesimal  t  which 
vanishes  when  t  =  0 ;  and  so  do  all  its  derived-functions  up  to 
the  third*  which  does  not  vanish ;  therefore  tan  t  —  sin  t  is  an 
infinitesimal  of  the  third  order^  when  t  is  the  base. 

Ex.  3.    To  determine  the  order  of  e^  —  2  sin  t  —  €-\ 
F(t)    =  e*  — 2sint  — e"-'  =  0/ when  t  =  0; 
?'(£)    =  c'  —  2  cos  t  +  e-'  =  0,     -     -    -    - 
F"(t)  =  e'  +  2sint-«-<  =  0,     -    -     -    - 
F'"(t)  =  e<-|-  2  cos  t  -f  e-'  =  4,     -    -     -    -  . 
Therefore  e*  —  2  sin  t  —  c^  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  third  order. 

Ex.  4.    To  determine  the  order  of  infinitesimal  of  e^'— 1. 
F(t)    =  e'*-l  =  0,  when  t  =  0; 

F'(t)  =  2te<'  =  0,    -    -    -    - 

F"(t)=:  4i^e^'  +  2e**  =  2,     -    -    -    -  . 

Therefore  e*'— 1  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order. 

Similarly  let  the  student  prove  that  tan  i,  sin-^  i,  e*  —  e-*,  are 
infinitesimals  of  the  first  order;  that  versint,  sint^  are  infini- 

tesimals  of  the  second  order ;  that  e    <  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the 
order  oo . 

Similarly,  if  v(x)  is  a  function  of  a?  which  vanishes  when 
0?  =  a^  we  may  replace  x^a  hj  i;  in  which  case  the  function 
becomes  ^(t)^  and  vanishes  when  t  =  0 ;  and  its  order  of  infini- 
tesimal may  be  determined  in  the  manner  above  explained. 
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Section  2. — Evaluation  of  quantities  of  the  forms 


0 


^,     0  X  00  ,     00—00. 


121.]  Evaluation  of  quantities  of  the  form  ^. 

If  a  quotient  of  two  functions  of  a  variable  or  variables,  for 

particular  values  of  them,  assumes  the  form  ^ ,  it  is  plain  that 

such  is  the  case  only  because  certain  factors  in  the  numerator 
and  denominator  become  0  for  these  particular  values^  that  is, 
become  infinitesimals.  It  is  clear  too  from  Theorem  IV^  Art.  9^ 
that,  if  these  infinitesimals  are  of  the  same  order,  the  fraction 
will  be  a  finite  quantity ;  and,  if  that  in  the  numerator  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  in  the  denominator^  the  value  of  the 
fraction  is  0 ;  and,  if  that  in  the  denominator  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  in  the  numerator,  the  fraction  is  oo  :  an  exam- 
pie  will  render  this  plain. 

Suppose  that  we  have  to  evaluate  -; — — ,  when  a?  =  a ;  m 

^^  (^— a)'»N 

and  N  being  functions  of  x  or  not^  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  not 

involving  any  factor  of  the  form  {x-^a),  and  not  vanishing  when 

x  =  a;  the  fruction  assumes  the  form  ^ ;  but  the  law  of  indices 
authorizes  us  to  put  it  under  the  form^ 

N 

M 

and  if  ^  =  a,  it  =  0,  if  m  is  greater  than  n;  it  =  — ,  if  m  =  n ; 

N 

it  =  00 ,  if  n»  is  less  than  n.  It  will  be  seen  from  Art,  125  that 
analogous  results  are  true^  if  the  numerator  and  denominator 
are  infinities. 

122.]  Hence  the  first  step  towards  the  evaluation  of  such 
quantities  is  to  detect,  if  possible,  the  factors  common  to  both 
the  numerator  and  the  denominator,  and  to 'divide  them  out; 
and  then  to  evaluate  the  resulting  fraction  by  giving  to  the 
variables  the  assigned  values;  of  this  method  some  examples 
are  subjoined. 

X   ■""  1  f\ 

Ex.  1.     -^ — sr-9 — s 1"  =  ^>  ^^^^  ^  =  1 ; 

_  (x^^x-^l)(x-l)  _  x^+x-^l  _  _ 

~  (a?«-^-fl)(^-l)  ""  x^^x-^l  "^"^^  "^^^^  ^~  ^- 
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Ex.  2.     -^ -r- ^ =  ^,  if  4?  =  a; 

(a-x)*+(fl8-a?>)*       0 

the  common  factor  is  {a—x)^\  divide  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator by  it,  and  we  have 

(a+^)^  +  (fl~a7)*  ^    (2fl)*      if  07  =  a 
1  + (a* -few? +072)*        l-faS*' 

128.]  The  preceding  method  of  evaluating  indeterminate 
forma  may  often  be  advantageously  employed  in  one  or  other 
of  the  two  following  ways. 

Firstly^  expand  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  or  by  Maclaurin's 
Series,  or  some  other  equivalent  method,  the  given  functions 
in  terms  of  the  infinitesimal,  and  then  by  dividing  out  the  com- 
mon factors,  the  function  will  assume  a  determinate  form. 

6*  —  c' 

Ex.  1.    Determine  the  value  of  — -, ,  when  a^  =  0. 

sm^ 

X         X^  (^       X         x^  \ 

e-.e-  _^^l^T3^ -i^-l  +  Q- ) 

tmx  x'  ' 

'^~  1:2:3  "•■ 

_^(^+m  + ) 

x^ 


'-0:5+ 


M'+iS 


i 
8 


+ ) 


—  .  ,    =  2,  when  .r  =  0. 

x^ 

1:2:8  "^ 

Secondly,  if  the  function  assumes  an  indeterminate  form 
when  X  =z  a,  replace  a?  — a,  or  a^x,  as  may  be  more  conve- 
nient, by  A;  that  is,  for  x  substitute  a  -|-  A,  or  a  —  A,  in  all  the 
terms  of  the  function;,  and  develope  them  in  series  of  ascend- 
ing powers  of  h ;  and  after  cancelling,  by  means  of  division,  the 
common  powers  of  h,  put  A  =  0 ;  and  the  result  is  the  determi* 
nate  value  of  the  function. 

Ex.1.    Evaluate  ^:i5±i^^^^^^*. 

(a^»~a*)* 

For  X  write  a-f- A,  and  the  function  becomes 

D  d  2 
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A  +  (2aA)* 


A4  +  (2a)i 


=  1,  when  A  =  0. 


124.]  In  cases  however  where  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the 
common  factors^  as  well  as  in  all  cases  where  the  necessary 
conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  theorems  of  the  preceding  Chapter 
enable  us  to  evaluate  these  quantities. 

Suppose  /(a?)  and  </>  (j?)  to  be  two  functions  of  j?,  which  =  0 
when  ^  =  Xq.  Suppose  also  that^  when  x  =  Wq,  their  several 
derived-functions  up  to  the  (n  — l)th  inclusively  vanish,  but  that 
the  nth  neither  vanishes  nor  becomes  infinite :  then,  if /(^)  and 
<f>{x)  are  finite  and  continuous  for  all  values  of  a?  between  Xq  and 
Xo-\-h,  by  the  theorem  contained  in  equation  (17),  Art.  115, 

f{xo  +  k)  =  ^^y  ^/M^o  +  ^A); 

A" 
and  4,  (a?o  -\-h)  =  <^«  (a?o  +  Oh). 

«  1  M.o ...» 

.      /(a?o-fA)  ^  /"(^o  +  ^A) 

Suppose  now  that  A,  the  difference  between  the  superior  and 
inferior  limits,  becomes  infinitesimal,  since  we  have  to  consider 
the  values  of  the  functions  only  at  the  particular  value  a?o  of  the 
subject- variable ;  then  neglecting  h  when  added  to  Xq,  we  have 


<t>i^o)        <^"(^o) 


(3) 


That  is,  the  value  of  the  ratio  .,    ,,  which  presents  itself  under 

<f>(Xo) 

the  indeterminate  form  ^ ,  is  the  ratio  of  the  values  of  the  de- 
rived-functions of  the  numerator  and  denominator,  which  are 
the  first  not  to  vanish,  when  x  =  ^o* 

Of  this  general  proposition  the  following  are  particular 
instances : 

Suppose  the  functions  themselves  to  vanish,  and  not  their 
first-derived,  then 
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and  if  the  functions  themselves  and   also  their  first-derived 
vanish^  and  not  the  second  derived,  then 

and  so  on. 

If  the  derived-functions  which  first  cease  to  vanish  are  not  of 
the  same  order,  then  the  indeterminate  form  has  for  its  value 
either  0  or  00^  according  as  the  denominator  or  numerator  has 
first  ceased  to  vanish.  This  is  plain  from  the  proof  we  have 
given ;  because  h  will  be  of  different  powers  in  the  equivalents 
o{  f{xQ-\-h)  and  0(^o+A)^  and  therefore  will  not  disappear  in 
the  ratio. 

Ex.  1.    Evaluate  -^-^_^--^_^,  when  ^  =  1. 


=  8,  when  a?  =  1. 


Ex.  2.    Evaluate ,  — ; ,  when  a?  =  0. 

'    sm  0? 

{5^  =  ^^  =  §.when.  =  0; 

<ti(X)  COS  ^ 

Ex.  3.    Evaluate  = — ,  when  ^  =  0. 

x^ 

f{^)         1-cosa?       0       u  n 

^(^=-^3— =  g>  when  0^  =  0; 

^(o?)  2a?         0 

_  /"(^)  _  cos  ^  _  1 

■"  ^^"  "2"  -  2'    "     '     "    "     * 

-o     .i      T7    1     X    e' —  2  sin  5?  —  c"*^       ,  ^ 

Ex.  4.     Evaluate  -^ ,  when  a?  =  0. 

a?  —  sm  0? 
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fix)  _  e'-2Axxx-e-'  _  0      ,  _  „  _  ^. 


^(0?)              x  —  vimx             0 

b       «& 

/'(a?)        «*  —  2  cos  a?  -1-  e-* 

0 

""  <^'(x)  ""         1  — cosa?         "~ 

0' 

_  /"W  _  c'  +  2  sin  ^  —  e-'  _ 

0 

~"  ^"W  ~             sino?            "" 

0' 

""  ^'"(o?)  ~"             cos  X            "" 

4, 

5.    Evaluate  ~ — ^,  when  a?  =  a. 

€*  —  «*" 

^(jp)        «*  — c"        0' 

/»        n(ar-o)»-»  . 

which^  when  a?  =  a,  is  either  0,  e~^^  or  oo ,  according  as  n  is 
greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than^  1. 

On  examination  of  the  above  examples,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  result  is  infinitesimal^  finite  or  infinitCj  according  as  the 
order  of  infinitesimals  in  the  numerator,  determined  by  the 
method  of  Section  1  of  this  Chapter,  is  higher  than,  the  same 
as,  or  lower  than,  the  order  of  the  denominator. 


125.]  Evaluation  of  indeterminate  quantities  of  the  form  ^. 


00 


Let /(or)  and  <^{x)  be  two  functions  of  ^,  which  become  infi- 
nite when  X  =  xo;  then,  as  their  reciprocals  become  infinitesi- 
mals, the  ratio  of  the  functions  may  be  evaluated  by  the  former 
method,  as  follows ; 

1 


=  g,  When  «  =  a?o; 


_  {»W}'  _  <l>'(<^)  {/W}' . 
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nFhencej  dividing  ont  common  terms^  we  have^  when  x  s  dro> 

/(^o)  ^  r  (^0) . 

If  the  first-derived-fanctions  fiXfi),  ^'(o^o)  also  become  infi- 

nite^  their  ratio  must  be  evaluated  in  the  same  way  as  ^-^ — - ; 
and  we  shall  have  ^  i.«.    . 

and  if  the  several  derived-fiinctions  vanish  or^  if  it  is  possible, 
become  infinite  up  to  the  nth,  when  x  =  Xo,  and  the  nth  are 

0(^0)        *'(^o)        *"(^o)* 

The  determinate  value  therefore  of  such  indeterminate  func- 
tions is  the  ratio  of  those  derived-functions  of  the  numerator 
and  denominator  which  first  become  finite  when  w  =  Xq. 

lo&r  jc 
Ex.  1.     Evaluate  — ?— ,  when  ^  =  0. 

cot  a? 

4>(^)  cot  07  00 

4/(x)  X  0'    "    '    '    " 

-s ^  by  the  last  Article, 

=  0,  when  a?  =  0 ; 

.*.       \     =  0,  when  ^  =  0. 
cot  J? 

Ex.  2.    Evaluate  ^""\^^^ ,  when  a?  =  0. 

1 

=  g^  =  -i_  =  -t  =  ^  =  0,  w  hen  ^  =  0. 

Ex.  3.    Evaluate  — ,  when  j?  =  00  . 
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=^  =  ^  =  ^,  when  ^  =  00  , 

0'(a?)  e'  oo>    ■     -     -    - 


f-ix)      n(n-l)(n-2).. .8.2.1 

=  .^^  .  = =  0,  when  a?  =  00  . 

0*»(o?)  e* 

The  result  of  which  shews  that  e'  is,  when  0?  =r  00 ,  an  infinity 
of  a  higher  order  than  x* ;  also  a  similar  property  is  true  of 
a* ;  a  finite  quantity  therefore  raised  to  an  infinite  power  is  an 
infinity  of  a  higher  order  than  the  same  infinite  quantity  raised 
to  a  finite  power. 


Ex.  4.     Evaluate  — j— ,  when  a?  =  0. 

07^ 


1_ 

>2n 


Beplace  x^  hj  -;  so  that  z:=^oo ,  when  w  =  0;  and  the  func- 

z 

tion  becomes 


z 
e 


n 


-  =  ^,wheuz  = 


00 


nz 


n-l 


00 


e*       ~  00  ' 


w(n  — l)r*»-*  _  ^ 

€*  —  00  > 


«(«—l)... 3.2.1       ^      , 
=  — ^^ — =  0,  when  r  =  00  : 

therefore  the  function  is  equal  to  0^  when  x  =  0;  whence  we 

conclude  that  e  x*  is  an  infinitesimal  of  a  higher  order  than 
07***,  however  large  be  the  value  of  n. 

This  is  a  result  of  some  importance;  insomuch  as  it  shews 

that  although  e  x*  vanishes,  when  0?  =  0^  whence  it  might  be 
inferred  that  0?  is  a  factor  of  it^  yet  it  admits  of  no  factor  of  the 
form  x^*^  however  large  n  be.  Compare  equation  (23),  Art.  116, 
and  the  remarks  thereupon. 

lOfiT  0? 

Ex.  5.    Evaluate  ■  °    ,  when  0?  =  oc  . 

log  07  Qo  _ 

--2—  =  ^,  when  .r  =  00  ; 

07  ^^ 

=  -  =  0.  when  07  =  oc  ; 

07  ' 
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if  X  therefore  becomes  infinite^  it  is  an  infinity  of  a  higher  order 
than  its  logarithm. 

126.]  Evaluation  of  functions  which  for  particular  values 
assume  the  indeterminate  form  0  x  oo . 

Let/(j?)  and  ^{x)  be  two  functions  oi  x  which  respectively 
become  0  and  oo ,  when  x  ^  xq\  then  their  product  may  be  put 
under  the  form 

Z^,  which  =  Q,  when  ^  =  ^0, 

and  may  be  evaluated  according  to  the  method  of  the  last  two 
Articles. 

Ex.  1.    Evaluate  c-^loga?,  when  a?  =  oo  . 

-  log  J?        oo        , 

€"*  log  X  =      ^     =  ^ ,  when  «r  =  oo  ; 

=  =  0,  when  a?  =  oo  : 

xe' 

.'.     e~'loga?  =  0,  when  j?  =  oo . 
Ex.  2.     Evaluate  x^  log  x,  when  ^  =  0. 


-  logo?  1  X^  ^  y 

j?»  log  X  =  '-^-—  = =  =  0,  when  ^  =  0 : 

.*.    o^^loga^  =  0,  when  a^  =  0. 

127.]   Evaluation  of  functions  which  for  particular  values 
assume  the  form  oo  —  oo  . 

hetfix)  and  <f){x)  be  two  functions  of  x,  which  =  0^  when 
X  =  xoi  in  which  case,  „.  .   and  ^  .  ^,  both  become  oo  :  then 

__! 1_  _  0(^o)-/(^o)  ^  0. 

and  may  be  evaluated  as  heretofore. 

Ex,  1.     Evaluate  — = — =- =-,  when  x  =  1. 

4?*— 1      a?— 1' 

PRICE^  VOL.  I.  E  e 
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Ex.  2.     Evaluate  sec  ^  —  tan  x,  when  j?  =  ^ . 

sec  ^  —  tan  a?  =  oo  —  oo  ,  when  a?  =  ^> 

^  1  — sinar  __^  0 
~"     cos  J?     ""  6' 

—  COSiP  /x        1  ^ 

=    ; —   =  0,  when  a?  =  -  ; 

—  sin  J?  3 

IT 

therefore^  when  or  =  x^,  sec  ^  and  tan^  are  either  absolutely 

equal,  or  differ  by  a  quantity  which  must  be  neglected  in  their 
algebraical  sum. 

1  X 

Ex.  8.     Evaluate  \ , ,  when  a?  =  1. 

log  X      log  X 

X     ^  1— a?  ^  Q 


=  —  jr  =  —  1,  when  ^  =  1. 


Section  3. — Evaluation  of  Explicit  Functions  of  a  single  vari- 
able, which  for  particular  values  assume  the  forms  0®,  oo®, 
1*,  0". 

128.]  Let  f{x)  and  ^{x)  be  two  functions  of  x  which,  when 
X  =  xq,  assume  such  values  that  /(j?o)^^'^  is  of  one  or  other  of 
the  above  forms. 

Let  y  =/(a?)*(*); 

.-.     logy  =  <*»Wlog/(^); 

and  as  log/(^)  has  singular  values  when  f{x)  =  0,  or  =  1,  or 
=  00  ,  we  may  express  the  last  equation  in  the  form 


*(«) 


which,  for  the  particular  valae  of  Xq,  will  be  of  the  form  ^  or 


^,  and  may  be  evaluated  according  to  the  methods  explained 
in  the  last  Section. 

Ex.  1.     Evaluate  a?*,  when  x  =  0. 

Let  y  z=z  x'y  .• .     log  y  =  0? log x ; 
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and  by  Article  126,  Ex.  2,  ^  log  ^  =  0,  when  sszO;  therefore 
log  y  =  0 ;   and  since  log  1  =  0 ;  therefore  y  =  ^'  =  1,  when 

I 
Ex.  2.     Evaluate  x"*,  when  ^  ==:  oo  . 

I 
Let  y  =  J?*, 

.'.     logy  =  -^  =  ^,  when  i?  =  «o  ; 

=  i  =  o, 

I 

.-.     y  =  d7»  =  1,  when  d?  =  oc  . 

Ex.  3.     Evaluate  <1  -f  aa?)«^  when  x  =  0^  and  when  ^  =  oo  . 
Let  y  =  (1  +  aj?)*; 

logy  =  *i^i^i±^  =  Q.  when  ;r  =  0. 

X  \J 


a       • 


=  a6,   - 


1-f  CM? 

.     y  =  (1  +  a^)'  =  «"*,  when  .r  =  0. 


A       •  1  *  log  (1  +  «A?)  00  1. 

Again,  logy  =  5_1_ —  ^^  ^hen  ^  =  oo , 

ab 


X  «> 


1  -f-oor 

.'.     (1  -f  fl^)«  =  1,  when  17  =  00  . 


=  0,  when  a:  =  oo  ; 


I 
Ex.  4.    Evaluate  j  «i"'+ «»"*+•••+«■."*  )'^  ^^en  «  =  0. 


I. 


Let    y  ^  S^Sl±3^1±lll±!^'\f ^ 
.      logy  ^  log («."*+«»'"+•■•  +a»"')-logn  ^  0    if  ^^0 
^  n log fli .ai***  +  n log  a%.a^* -^  ...  -\-n log a^^a^' 

=  log(aia2...an)>  if  ^  =  0. 

I 

Therefore  < >    =  aia}...an,  if  a?  =  0. 


E  e  :z 
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CHAPTER  VL 

ON  EXPANSION   OF   FUNCTIONS. 


Section  1. — On  Junctions  of  one  variable. 

129.]  The  Theorems  of  Chapter  IV  afford  rigorous  proofs 
and  limits  of  application  of  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  Theorems, 
of  the  general  truth  of  which  perhaps  little  more  than  a  favour- 
able presumption  can  be  raised  from  what  is  said  in  Chap.  III. 

On  referring  to  Art.  18,  equation  (6),  it  will  be  seen,  that  if 
dx  is  an  infinitesimal  increment  of  x^  we  have  by  the  definition 
of  a  derived-function, 

F  (a?  -f  dj?)  -  F  (.r)  =  Y{x)  dx ;  (1) 

but  if  AX  or  (as  we  shall,  to  preserve  an  uniform  notation^ 
say)  A,  is  finite,  see  Art.  18,  (7), 

F  (X  +  A)  -  F  (0?)  =  A  r{x)  -h  Ri,  (2) 

writing  Ri  for  rA.  Ri  is  therefore  a  Junction  o/h^  which  must 
be  neglected  when  A  is  infinitesimal,  but  has  a  value  finite  and 
determinable  when  A  is  finite.  Let  us  assume  this  function  of 
A  to  be  capable  of  expression  in  certain  powers  of  A ;  then  the 
problem  which  arises  out  of  (2)  takes  the  following  form  : 

Oiven  that  y(x)  is  continuous  and  finite  for  all  values  o{  x 
between  x  and  x-^h,  it  is  required  to  expand  F(ar  +  A)  in  a 
series  of  ascending  powers  of  A. 

We  may  also  thus  arrive  at  the  equation  (2)  above. 

If  f'(x)  does  not  vanish,  and  remains  finite  and  continuous 
for  all  values  of  x  between  x  and  or  +  A,  then  by  equation  (21), 

^'*-^^®'  F(x+A)-F(«)  =  Af'(*+^A); 

as  the  right-hand  member  differs  from  A  p'(x)  by  reason  of  the 

e  which  enters  into  f'(»h-  dA)^  we  may  assume  that 

AFV+dA)=AF'(4r)  +  Bi; 
\ave 

jed  I  rom  (2), 

X)  -  A  t\x). 
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therefore  Ri  is  a  function  of  h  which  is  equal  to  0,  when  A  =  0 ; 
also  , 

-^  =  r'(,r-hA)-F'(^)  =  0,  when  A  =  0; 

^  =  f'V  +  A),  (3) 

which  does  not  vanish^  when  A  =  0. 

Now  by  Theorem  V,  Art.  115,  it  appears  that,  If /(A)  is  a 
function  of  hy  which,  as  well  as  all  its  derived-functions  up  to 
the  nth  inclusively^  is  finite  and  continuous  for  all  values  of  h 
between  0  and  A;  and  if^  in  addition^  /(A)  and  its  derived- 
functions  up  to  the  (n  — l)th  vanish,  when  A  =  0;  then 

Accordingly  Ri  =  y^  /'(5?  +  Oh) ;  (4) 

and  substituting  this  value  in  equation  (2)  above,  we  have 

A^ 

Fte  +  A)  =  F(^)-+  Ap'(^)  +  -j^  fV  +  ^^);  (5) 

which  may  be  written  in  the  form^ 

A^ 

p(4?+ A)  =  p(a?)  +  A  p'(a?)  4-  y^"  p"(^)  +  M- 

To  determine  112^  we  have 

R2  =  P(^  +  A)-p(a:)-Ap'(a7)-  — f'V);  (6) 

and  therefore  Bg  is  a  function  of  A,  which  vanishes  when  A  =  0 ; 

its  Ist  derived,  -^  =  f'(cI?-|-A)  — p'(a7)— Ap"(a?)  =  0,  when  A  =  0: 

an 

its  2d  derived,  ^^  =  p"(a?  +  A)  -  p"(4?)  =  0,  when  A  =  0 ; 

its  8d  derived,  ^  =  f^'C^  +  A); 

and  which  therefore  does  not  vanish  when  A  =  0.     Hence,  in 
accordance  with  the  Theorem  V,  Art.  115,  cited  as  above, 

i^=  Y|^F'"(a?  +  d?A);  (7) 

subject  to  the  condition  that  ^\x),  f"(^),  jf"(x)  are  continuous 
and  finite  between  the  assigned  limits.     Substituting  this  value 

of  Rj,  we  have 

A*  A» 

F  (07  -h  A)  -  F  W  -  A  y\x)  -  jj  r{x)  =  y^  y"\x  ^eh); 
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and  continuing  in  the  same  manner,  if  all  the  derived-fanctions 
of  F(«r)  are  finite  and  continuous  between  the  assigned  limits  up 
to  the  nth  inclusively,  we  have 

h  A«-i 

F(d?  +  A)  -  F(^)  -  ¥{W)  r-  -  ...  —  F«-l(«) 


1.2.3...(»-1) 


and  therefore 

h  h*  A' 

r(x  +  A)  =  J{x)  +  r\x)  ^  +  /'(ar)  j^  +  t"'{x)  j-^  +  ... 

-  +  '"-'<*>  1.2.3^(1-1)  +  1:2^.-:^  '"<'+^*)-  (8> 

This  expression  then  gives  the  equivalent  of  F(a?  +  A)  in  terms 
of  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  A,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  has  been  formed  indicate  the  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
pansion is  possible. 

As  applications  of  this  series  have  already  been  given  in 
Article  73,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  others. 

« 

130.3  In  equation  (8)  the  equality  of  the  two  members  is 
perfect,  and  the  development  may  be  considered  as  completely 
effected,  except  so  far  as  some  indeterminateness  arises  from 
the  nature  of  d,  to  which  quantity  a  specific  value  cannot  be 
assigned.  It  was  however  before  shewn  that  it  must  be  some 
positive  and  proper  fraction ;  and  sometimes,  if  the  series  is 
convergent,  when  n  is  very  great,  the  last  terms  and  their  sum 
become  infinitesimal,  and  we  must  neglect 

and  we  may  write 

Y{x^h)  =  T{x)  +  V{w)  \  +  F»  ^  +  F'"(a7)  j^  -f  ...    (9) 

in  which  incomplete  form  the  series  was  first  given  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
and  now  generally  bears  his  name. 

1313  In  equation  (8)  let  a?  =  0;  that  is,  let  us  consider  the 
function  for  all  values  of  the  variable  between  0  and  h ;  and  let 
us  write  x  for  A,  remembering  that  x  is  the  superior  limit; 
whereby  the  conditions  are,  that  none  of  the  functions  or  de- 
rived-functions are  infinite  or  discontinuous  for  any  value  of  x 
between  0  and  x ;  then 
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X        „  _.   a?* 


^x)  =  F(0)  +  f'(0)  j  +  p"(0)  y-^  + 


+  '""^«>  1.2.8r(Ll)  +  l^Z-n'"^'^^'   (1«> 

this  is  Maclanrin's  Theorem^  of  which  an  imperfect  proof  was 
given  in  Art.  57 ;  and  it  accordingly  appears  that  it  is  only  a 
particular  case  of  Taylor's.  Many  examples  of  this  series 
having  been  given  in  Chapter  III^  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
others.  Of  the  general  series  (10)  however  the  following  are 
particular  instances: 

Let  n  =  1,  then  r(a?)  ==  f(0)  -f  xY\ex).  (11) 

c'  — 1 

Thus        e*  =  \^we^',  .-.     =  e*'. 

X 

sin  X 
sm  J?  =  J?  cos  Qx.  =  cos  Qx, 

X 

log(l  +  ir)  = 


\-\-Bx 

x^ 


182.]  If  the  series  (10)  is  such  that  ^-00 f'*(^^)  becomes 

infinitesimal  as  n  increases  without  limit,  then 


x'^     „.^.        x^ 


p(^)  =  F(0)  +  ^F'(0)-h  ^F"(0)+  ^^^"(0)+ (12) 

that  is,  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  second  member  of  the 
equation  is  f(^). 

133.3  ^S^^>  taking  the  other  form  of  Taylor's  Series,  viz. 
(84)  in  Art.  74,  we  have 

^{x)  =  F(a)  4-  (^-fl)  f'(o)  -f  ^^^  p"(a)  + 

{x-ay-^    pn-i(fl)  4.  — {^-O'Y         „|       OiX'-a)],  (13) 
^1.2. ..(n-1)         ^^^1.2...(«~1)»      t«-^''^'^    ^)h\^^) 

the  superior  and  inferior  values  of  x  in  this  case  being  re- 
spectively X  and  a ;  so  that  it  is  for  all  values  of  x  between  these 
limits  that  the  conditions  are  to  be  satisfied. 
As  particular  cases  of  the  formula  we  have 
v{x)  ==  F(a) +  (07— fl)p'{a  +  d(a?— a)},  (14) 

P(a?)  =  P(fl)  4-  (^-a)  V{a)  +  ^^f^  p"{a  +  d?(^-a)}.     (15) 

134.]   Hence  it  appears  that  if  we  stop  at  the  nth.  term  of 
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Taylor's  Series^  and  neglect  to  take  account  of  all  terms  after 
it,  the  error  committed  by  so  doing  is 

and  as  0  lies  between  0  and  1^  the  error  lies  between 

^2.3",.^  {^'•(^)  *^^  ^H^^h)}  ;  (17) 

which  is  the  same  value  as  that  before  determined  in  Art.  72. 

Similarly,  if  we  stop  at  the  nth  term  of  Maclaurin's  Series^ 
and  do  not  take  account  of  the  terms  after  it,  the  error  is 

which  is  the  same  value  as  that  before  determined  in  Art.  58. 

The  expressions  (16)  and  (18)  are  called  respectively  the 
Umits  of  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  Theorems. 

135.^  The  series  given  in  Article  133  enables  us  to  put  the 
limit  of  Taylor's  Series  under  another  form  which  is  sometimes 
convenient. 

Let  us  i^epresent  the  last  term  of  (13)  by  <^(a) ;  so  that 

*(«)  =  xJi^  ''•  {«^  e{a?-a)}  ;  (19) 

.-.    w(x)  =  »(a)  +  ^-  p'(o)  +  ^-^  F»  + 

Let  a  be  variable,  and  let  us  differentiate  this ;  and  we  have 

(v*  __  £t\  n-tl 

^J;^-^  P-(a)  +  .^'(«)  =  0.  (21) 

It  is  plain  from  (19)  that  (^(^)  =  0;    therefore,  writing  in 
(14)  <l>  for  r,  we  have   . 

(I>(a)  ^  (x—a)  <t>  {a-\-eiia?—a)}  =  0, 

^1  being  different  from  6  in  (19) ; 

.-.     <^(a)  =  ~(j7-a)<^'{a  +  ^i(a?-a)}.  (22) 

In  (21)  for  a  write  a  +  di(d7— a),  and  we  have 

l.,Z.O  .,.{71  —  1) 

whence,  by  elimination  between  (22)  and  (23), 
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and  substituting  in  (13)  this  particular  form  of  the  remainder, 
we  have 

F(a?)  =  F(a)  +  -y-  F'(a)  +  5-^^-  r"(a)  + 

Substituting  in  this  series  a  +  ^  for  x,  and  subsequently  writing 
X  for  a,  we  have 

Y{x  +  h)  =  p(a?)  +  AFV)  + j-^  ^^'*^+  

An-l  An  n  __  m»-l 

-  +  1.2...(n-l)  '-(^>  +  1.2... (»-l)  '"(^+^*)-  (^'> 
The  corresponding  expression  for  the  remainder,  in  Maclauriu's 
Series,  is  ri-m»-i^» 

i'i.8.?(.-i,  '■<")■  « 

Two  examples  of  the  remainders  of  series  in  these  forms  are 
subjoined. 

Ex.  1.       p(a?)  =  a* ;  .' .     f"  {x)  =  a'  (log  ay ; 

and  therefore  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  the  nth  in  the 
expansion  of  a'  is 

i:2.3..:(n^l)(^^6")^"" 
Ex.  2.     p(;r)  =  8mmj;;         .-.     ¥"(0^)  =  m"8in  (mj;-f  n^j; 
therefore  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  the  nth  of  sin  m{x+h)  is 

1.2.8...(n-l)  '»°j'«(^  +  g^)  +  «2l- 


136.3  1^  these  last  Articles,  as  well  as  in  Chapter  JY,  we 
have  frequently  used  the  expression  **  finite  and  continuous  for 
all  values  of  x  between'^  certain  limits ;  now  although  we  can- 
not tell  all  the  cases  wherein  these  conditions  are,  and  are  not 
fulfilled,  for  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  functions  and  all  their 
properties  would  be  necessary  to  our  doiug  so,  yet  we  do  know 
certain  cases  where  they  are  not  satisfied ;  these  we  propose  to 
discuss  briefly.     In  them  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  Series  ai*e 

PRICE,  VOL.  I.  p  f 
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said  to  fail;  which  is  surely  an  incorrect  term,  for  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  bring  all  functions  within  a  particular  formula, 
which  is  true  only  of  some;  that  is,  we  are  trying  to  make  that 
which  is  true  only  when  certain  conditions  are  satisfied,  com- 
prise all,  whether  such  conditions  are  fulfilled  or  not.  We  shall 
omit  the  consideration  of  discontinuous  functions,  as  such  are 
excluded  by  their  very  forms,  and  confine  our  attention  to  those 
which  for  particular  values  of  the  variable  become  infinite,  and 
on  that  account  fail  to  satisfy  the  requisite  conditions. 

First  let  us  consider  Taylor's  Series.  To  develope  Y{x-\-h) 
to  n  + 1  terms,  and  so  that  the  last  term  of  the  series  may  com- 
prise the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  the  nth,  and  be 

it  is  necessary  that  F(a?),  and  all  its  derived-functions  up  to 
F'*(^)  inclusively,  should  not  be  infinite  for  any  value  of  ^  be- 
tween X  and  x-\-h.  Now  let  the  following  efiects  of  differentia- 
tion on  functions  be  observed;  (1)  that  all  rational  and  integral 

p 
functions  of  x,  and  all  functions  of  the  form  x^-\-cx''^-\-exq  are 

lowered  one  dimension  by  it ;  and  that  therefore,  if  n  is  posi- 
tive and  integral,  the  nth  derived-function  of  x^  is  a  constant, 
and  the  (n  +  l)th  is  zero ;  that  however  many  times  w^  is  dif- 
ferentiated, the  result  is  never  zero,  but  that  the  negative  expo- 

nent  is  increased ;  that  if  -  is  a  fraction  proper  or  improper, 

some  derived-function  of  it,  sooner  or  later,  has  a  negative  ex- 
ponent, and  therefore  some  power  of  x  appears  in  the  denomi- 
nator ;  (2)  that  if  e^^'^  is  a  factor  of  the  original  function,  it  is 
also  a  factor  of  every  one  of  the  successive  derived-functions. 

Excluding  all  consideration  aa  to  values  outside  those  for 
which  the  series  is  applied,  let  a  be  a  particular  value  of  x 
within  them ;  and  suppose  that  when  «r  =  a,  jf^(x)  is  finite,  but 
pM-i-i(^)  is  infinite:  then  it  is  plain  that  some  fisustor  of  the  form 
x—a  must,  in  passing  from  ¥^{x)  to  ^^"^^(x)^  have  been  intro- 
duced int^the  denominator ;  and  therefore,  as  far  as  the  above 
remarks  go,  there  must  have  been  in  the  original  function  a 

factor  of  the  form  {x—a)     7,  where  m  is  an  integral  and  posi- 

tive  number,  and  -  is  a  proper  fraction.    And  if  the  primitive 
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and  all  its  derired-functions  are  infinite^  when  x^  a,  there 
must  in  the  original  function  have  been  a  factor  of  the  form 
(4?— «)"*•- 
Thus  in  the  former  case^  suppose  that  we  hare  to  expand 

F(4?)  =  fipc)  4-  (4?-ar"'f<^(af), 

in  which  neither /(<r)  nor  ^{x)  involves  factors  of  the  form 
x^a\  then  all  the  derived-functions  up  to  f"*(^)  will  be  iGmite, 
when  x^zOf  but  the  subsequent  ones  will  be  infinite ;  the  ex- 
pansion therefore  must  not  be  carried  beyond  the  mth  term; 
and  the  addition  of 

will  make  the  equation  exact. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  is  required  to  expand  r{a-\-h)j 

having  given  ^4_l/-.    mI««-.. 

T{x)  =  x*-\-{x — a)ssm^; 

then  a  is  the  least  value  of  x  for  which  the  function  is  con- 
sidered, and  a 4- A  is  the  greatest;  and 

v'(x)  =  4a?*  -f  s  (^— a)'  sin  a?  +  (a?— a)4  cos  a?, 

if\x)  =  12ar*H--j-(a?— a)*sinci?+5(4?— a)*cosa?— (a?— a)*sinar. 

But  if  we  form  t^'\x),  it  involves  (a?— a)"*,  which  becomes  in- 
finite when  X  —  a,  and  therefore  fails  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
under  which  equation  (8)  has  been  determined :  therefore,  in 
this  case, 

r{x+h)  =  P(a?)  + jF'(a?)  +  ^i/'(a?+(?A); 

and  substituting  the  specific  values  above  given,  and  putting 
X  sz  a, 

4. 1^  (0h)i  sin  (a + dA)  -h  5  (^ A)*  cos  (a + ^ A)  -  (^A)*  sin  (a  +  ^A) }, 

$  being  a  positive  and  proper  fraction.  On  inspection  it  is 
plain  that  the  first  three  terms  of  the  series  are  correct  terms 
of  the  expansion  of  (a  +  A)^,  and  that  they  might  have  been 
carried  further;  and  that  the  last  three  express  (a?— a) 'sin a?, 
whesa  a?  =  a  +  A. 

F  f  2 
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Now  observing  that  the  last  three  terms  involve  h^,  we  have 
a  good  illustration  of  the  reason  why  Taylor's  Series  '^  fails ;" 
viz.  because  we  are  attempting  to  express  by  a  formula  which 
involves  only  integral  powers  aS  h,  a.  function  which  in  its  de- 
velopment requires  fractional  powers.  Another  and  perhaps 
better  illustration  is  the  following:  Let  us  consider  the  case 
of  (a?^— a*)*,  which  is  to  be  developed,  when  x  =  a-^h;  here 
then,  when  <r  =  a,  the  original  function  =  0,  and  the  first- 
derived  is  00  ;  but  as  the  function  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(07  — a)*  (a? 4- a)*,  this  becomes,  when  ^  =  fl-f  A,  A* (2a 4- A)*, 
the  second  factor  of  which  may  be  developed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  thereby  the  whole  development  will  consist  of  terms 

of  the  powers  of  h  whose  exponents  are  of  the  form  n-\-  ^y  n 
being  a  whole  number. 

Similarly,  if  the  original  function  has  factors  of  the  form 
(07— a)'*",  that  and  all  its  derived -functions  are  infinite  when 
0?  =  fl.  Thus  suppose  that  we  have  to  develope  by  Taylor's 
Series,  when  o?  =  a  +  A, 

sino? 
a?*  — a* 

this  and  all  its  derived-functions  become  infinite  when  o?  =  a ; 
but  the  function  may  be  written  in  the  form 

1       sin  or 
x—a  o?+fl' 

the  first  factor  of  which,  when  a?  =  a  +  A,  becomes  t  »  &nd  the 

second  fulfils  the  conditions  of  Taylor's  Series  and  may  be  ex- 
panded in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  the  resulting  development  will 
have  at  least  one  term  involving  a  negative  power  of  A,  which 
indicates  the  cause  of  the  failure,  viz.  that  the  function  does 
not  admit  of  development  in  ascending  integral  and  positive 
powers  of  A,  which  alone  is  given  by  Taylor's  Theorem. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  failure  of  Maclaurin's  Theorem.  Two 
cases  correspond  to  those  of  Taylor's  Series  above  discussed. 
In  the  former,  the  original  function  contains  factors  of  the  form 

x^'^q ;  and  therefore,  when  these  are  difierentiated  more  than 
m  times,  powers  of  o?  with  negative  indices  are  introduced ;  and 
these  become  infinite  when  07  =  0.   Although  therefore  the  series 
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will  be  correct  up  to  the  mth  term^  yet  the  developmeKxt  must 
not  be  carried  beyond  that  term^  and  the  limit  will  be  the  sym- 
bolical expression  for  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  it.  In  the 
latter  case  the  original  function,  when  broken  into  factors,  con- 
tains one  or  more  of  the  form  x~^;  and  thus  becomes  infinite 
when  07  =  0.  Of  this  kind  of  failure  cosec  x  and  cotan  x  are 
instances :  see  Ex.  3  and  4,  Art.  88 ;  for  of  each  of  these  when 
expanded  x-^  is  the  first  term.  And  therefore  their  equivalent 
series  cannot  be  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  Maclaurin. 

Another  similar  case  is  that  of  log  x ;  because  this^  and  also 
aU  its  derived-functions,  =  00  when  a?  =  0. 

Also  another  case  is  e  x*;  because  it  and  all  its  derived-func- 
tions vanish  when  ^  =  0 ;  and  hence  we  infer  that  this  function 
does  not  admit  of  development  into  a  series  of  ascending  inte- 
gral and  positive  powers  of  x^  which  alone  is  given  by  Maclau- 
rin's  Series. 

Thus  if  the  function  to  be  expanded  by  Maclaurin'^s  Theorem  is 

F(^)  =/(^)  +  e"'*, 

the  development  of  r{x)  will  be  that  of /(a?)  alone;  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  correct. 

There  may  also  be  many  other  functions  which  are  not  capa- 
ble of  development  in  the  forms  of  Taylor'^s  and  Maclaurin's 
Series ;  and  therefore  the  student  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
attempts  at  expansion  in  a  form  not  suited  to  the  function. 
The  above  remarks  must  be  considered  as  general  hints  rather 
than  as  a  secure  and  scientific  enumeration  of  cases  of  applica- 
bility and  non-applicability ;  the  latter  is  beyond  our  knowledge, 
and  therefore  with  the  former,  however  incomplete,  we  must  be 
content. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  we  have  treated  thus  at 
length  of  the  cases  where  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin'^s  Theorems 
fail ;  some  foreign  and  most  English  writers  have  attempted  to 
raise  the  Difierential  Calculus  on  them  as  its  basis.  As  far  as 
they  are  applicable,  reasoning  founded  on  them  may  be  correct ; 
but  since  they  are  not  universally  so,  it  is  objected,  and  validly 
objected,  that  the  basis  of  the  Calculus  is  confined  within  limits 
narrower  than  are  necessary.  And  no  criteria  are  known  for 
determining  whether  functions  can  be  expanded  in  tJieir  forms 
or  not,  before  such  principles  of  continuity,  as  those  which  we 
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have  made  fundamental,  have  been  elucidated ;  on  the  expan- 
sion-principle therefore  we  are  left  to  grope  onr  way  in  the 
dark^  being  uncertain  whether  the  matter  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  within  its  comprehension  or  not. 


Section  2. — On  Junctions  of  many  variables. 

137.^  In  Chapter  lY.  certain  relations  have  been  investigated 
between  functions  and  derived-functions  of  one  variable  ^,  and 
chiefly  when  many  of  the  derived-functions  vanish  for  particular 
values  of  the  variables.  Similar  theorems  are  true  of  functions 
of  two  and  more  variables ;  but  I  was  unwilling  in  that  Chapter 
to  interrupt  the  discussion  of  a  difficult  question^  or  in  the  fol- 
lowing Chapter  to  break  in  upon  the  immediate  application  of 
it,  by  introducing  functions  of  a  more  complex  order.  Now  we 
must  return  to  the  subject,  and  I  shall  shew  that  for  functions 
of  two  and  more  variables,  theorems  are  true  analogous  to  those 
which  have  been  proved  for  functions  of  one  variable.  We  will 
take  at  first  a  function  of  two  independent  variables  w  and  y. 

Let  r(x,y)  be  the  function  under  consideration;  and  let  us 
suppose  the  function  to  be  finite  and  continuous  for  aU  values 
of  X  and  y  between  Xq  and  iVo-\-h,  yo  and  yo+k;  and  let  us 
moreover  suppose  all  and  each  of  the  several  and  successive 
partial  derived-functions  up  to  the  nth  to  vanish,  when  w  =  Wq 
and  y  =  yo ;  but  the  nth  not  to  vanish  nor  to  become  infinite 
at  these  values :  then  the  following  theorem  is  true,  as  I  shall 
just  now  prove, 

^  ^  yo  +  Ok; 

the  meaning  of  the  notation  at  the  end  of  the  right-hand 
member  being  that  ^  and  y  are  to  be  respectively  replaced  by 
Wo-^Oh  and  yo  +  Ok, 

Let  us  suppose  the  finite  increments  of  Xo  and  yo  to  be  A/ 
and  A:^;  so  that  ultimately  they  become  h  and  k,  when  /  =  1 ; 
thus  we  may  consider  F(a7o+A^yo+^0  to  be  a  function  of  /; 

"''  ^^""^  F ixo+ht,  yo-^kt)  =  fit) ;  (28) 

and  therefore  v{xo,  yo)  =  /(O).  (29) 
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Now  by  (20),  Art.  115,  i£  f{t)  is  finite  and  continuous  for  all 
values  of  t  between  ^  =  /  and  /  =  0 ;  and  if  moreover  all  the  de- 
rived-functions of  fit)  up  to  the  (n-~l)th  inclusive  vanish  when 
/  =  0,  but  Hf^if)  does  not  vanish  and  is  not  infinite ;  then 

m  -/(O)  =  y;^  /» m^  (30) 

To  apply  this  to  the  present  case,  I  must  deduce  from  (28)  the 
several  derived-functions  of /(/).    To  simplify  the  process,  let 


XQ-\'ht   =   x\ 

yo^i-kt  =  y\ 

.    fit)  =  F(a?',y'), 


daf 
dt 

=  A; 

dl/ 
dt 

(31) 


and  observing  that  when  /  =  0,  ^  =r  a?o  ctnd  ^'=  ^o ;  we  have 

the  notation  in  the  last  line  indicating  that  x  and  y  are  replaced 
by  xo  and  yo  respectively. 

If  therefore  f-r- )  =  0,  and  (-y-)  =  0,  these  circumstances 

are  equivalent  to  the  vanishing  otfit),  when  /  =  0.    Again, 

r  it)  -  -^-  -  [^,)  -^  +  2  [^^)  -r^  +  ^^J  ^,  (38) 

bearing  in  mind  that  /  is  equicrescent ;  otherwise  (80)  would 
not  be  true. 

and  therefore  if  all  the  second  partial  derived-functions  of 
f(^»  y)  vanish,  when  x^Xq  and  y  =  y^,  these  circumstances  are 
equivalent  to  the  vanishing  of /"'(/),  when  /  =  0.     Similarly 

r<0)  =(g)  V+8(j^)  V*+8(^)^»*.^($)^*.,  ,35, 
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^he  jtetion  being  used  to  signify  that  ^  and  y  are  replaced  by 

^n'^lt?"'/""  the  partial  derived-functions  of  F(^.y)  of  the 
llT  °'^''JT''  "''°  -  =  -0  and  y  =  r,,,  these  circum- 
stances are  equivalent  to  the  vanishing  of /-icO) ;  and  f(t)  is 

ffllV\  ^u'"^  "'"^  ""'  ''''^^^  deiVed-fuictio.^ 
of  P(a;,y)  up  to  the  (»-l)th  inclusive  to  vanish,  when  ar  =  ^« 

J^t1„^7n^:^^  *?**  "^^  '^'  "*''  ^"  °«*  ''''^^■'  *en  substi- 
tutiDg  m  (80)  we  have 

r(^o  +  hi,  yo  +  kt)  -  p(a?o,  yo) 

In  this  equation  let  /  =  1 ;  then  yo+ «*<. 

r  (*o  +  A,  yo  +  *)  -  p  (xo,  yo) 

_     1     r/rf"p\ ...   «/  rf»F  \ 

which  is  the  theorem  required  to  be  proved ;  and  is  anal^us 
to  that  contained  in  equation  (16),  Art.  114. 

If  the  given  function  is  of  more  variables  than  two,  and  if  all 
Its  several  partial  derived-functions  up  to  those  of  the  (»-l)th 
order  mdusive  vanish  for  particular  values  of  the  variables,  a 
mmilar  theorem  is  also  true.  But  as  the  proof  is  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  applied  to  a  function  of  two  variables,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  insert  it. 

188.]  Suppose  xo  and  yo  to  be  each  zero  in  (38) ;  then,  re- 
placing h  and  *  by  «  and  y,  we  have 

F(a.,y)-F(0.0)  =  ^_L_r(^)A»+(_f[!£_);i„_i^  . 

•••  +  (^J^)**"-'  +  0*-]j.    (39) 
in  which  aU  the  derived-functions  of  F(4?,y)  up  to  those  of  the 
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(n— l)th  order  inclusive  yanish,  when  j?  =  0  and  y=:0.    This 
theorem  is  analogous  to  that  of  equation  (19)^  Art.  115. 

189.3  If  the  ratio  to  each  other  of  two  functions  of  two  or 
more  variables  is  for  particular  values  of  the  variables  indeter- 
minate, and  if  a  function  of  two  or  more  variables  takes  for 
particular  values  of  the  variables  one  or  other  of  the  indeter- 
minate forms  given  in  Sect.  3,  Chap.  Y,  we  are  hereby  enabled 
to  evaluate  them.  We  will  take  functions  of  two  variables  only, 
because  the  expressions  are  shorter ;  and  the  method  required 
for  those  of  more  variables  is  the  same  in  form. 

Let  r{x,y)  and  «(a7,y)  be  two  functions  of  ^  and  y  which 
vanish  when  x^Xo  and  ^  =  ^o ;  and  let  us  take  the  most  general 
case^  and  assume  that  all  the  successive  partial  derived-functions 
up  to  those  of  the  (n  — l)th  order  inclusive  also  vanish  for  these 
values  of  the  variables ;  and  that  all  the  nth  derived-functions 
neither  vanish  nor  become  infinite ;  then  by  (38), 

-  +t(^^i)**"~'  +  0*"]^«+JJ  (40) 
♦(^o+A,yo+*)=i^[(£j)A-+J(^^)  *->*  +  ... 

yQ-tuK. 

Let  us  suppose  h  and  k  to  become  infinitesimal;  to  become, 
that  is,  dx  and  dy ;  then  if  we  neglect  those  terms  which  are 
infinitesimal  and  are  added  to  finite  quantities,  and  divide 
(40)  by  (41),  we  have 

g  (^0,  yo)  _ 
♦  («^(b  yo) 

To  take  particular  cases,  let  us  suppose  the  functions  to  vanish 
when  x  =  Xo  and  y  =  ^o^  fti^d  their  first  derived-functions  not  to 
vanish;  then 
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(-=-)  rfd?-f  (-7-)  dy 


{^) 


And  again,  let  us  suppose  the  functions,  and  their  first  de- 
rived^ to  vanish  when  x=^Wq,  y  =  yo,  and  the  second  derived  not 
all  to  vanish^  then 


F(j^o,yo) 


©.^-^(^l-^^+iS)*' 


It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  assumed  the  dx'^  and  the  dy*9 
to  be  the  same  in  both  functions :  and  the  result  must  neces- 
sarily involve  the  ratio  of  these  to  each  other.  If  however 
djc  =  m  dy^  where  m  is  a  constant  multiplier,  the  result  will  be 
independent  of  the  infinitesimal  variations. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  which  the  preceding  process  of  eva- 
luation is  frequently  required.  Let  F(j?,y)  =  c  be  an  implicit 
function  of  two  variables ;  whence  after  differentiation  we  have 

dy  ^dx^  ^^^^ 

ax  /rfpv 

Kd^) 

and  suppose  Xq,  yo  to  be  values  of  x  and  y  which  simultaneously 
satisfy  the  given  equation^  and  are  also  such  that  (■j-)  ^0, 

and  (-7-]  =  0:  then  -r^  becomes  indeterminate,  and  is  to  be 
^rfy^o  dx 

evaluated  according  to  the  preceding  method.     Let  us  take  the 

total  differentials  of  the  numerator  and  the  denominator;  then 

(44)  becomes 

idT 


dy  ^        ^dx^ 


dx  idY 

dy 


= 1 ^ — ;  (45) 

and  let  us  suppose  all  these  second  derived-functions  not  to 
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vanish  nor  to  become  infinite  when  «r  =  otq  and  y  =  yo;  then  we 

whence  the  ratio  of  dy  to  dx  may  be  determined. 

Again,  if  all  the  second  derived-functions  vanish  when  x^Xq 
and  y  =  ^09  then  takipg  the  total  differentials  of  the  numerator 
and  the  denominator  of  (45)^  we  have 


and  let  us  suppose  all  these  third  derived-functions  not  to 
vanish  nor  to  become  infinite  when  x  ^  Xq  and  y  =^yo\  then 
(47)  becomes 

whence  -^  may  be  fonnd  by  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  total  differentials  of  the  nume- 
rator and  denominator  in  (42)  x  and  y  are  equicrescent. 

Ex.  1.      If  ay^  —  x^  —  bx^  =  0,   -/  =  — ^r^- =  ^,  when 

^  ax  2ay  0       . 

x  =  0  and  y  =  0 ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  values  of  ^ . 

dx  2  ay  0'  sf         y 

6xdx-\-2bdx       bdx 
~         2ady         ""  ady'        "    "    -  » 

,       dy^^b  ^^  ^  (*)*. 

dx*       a'  dx       "  *  a'  ' 

Ex.2.     If  ar*-f ay*  — 2aa7y2  — 3aa?»y  =  0, 

dy        4^x^^6axy^2ay^       p     .^      ^     ^^. 

it  is  required  to  determine  the  values  of  -^  • 

dy  _   4x^-eaxy-'2ay*  _0     :f^_^_o 
dr  ~  8a^«4-4aa?y-3aya  -  q'  ^  ^  ~    ' 

__  (12cr*— 6ay)dr--(6aa?  +  4fly)dy      q 
"~  (6flur  +  4ay)dl27-f  (4aj7— 6ay)£^y  ""0* 

Gg  a 
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~    Gadir^  +  Sactorfy  — 6arfy* 

_       — 12ada7dy  — 4ady2  .  ^    __ 

~  6adx^-^Sadxdy^eady^'  "^^^^  ^-y-0. 

...     ^_2^-8^  =  0. 
do?'         da?*         da?  ' 

dv 
whence  we  have  ^  =  0,   and  =  3,   and  =  —  1. 

dv 
Other  examples  will  occar  subsequently  in  which  -^  has  to 

be  evaluated  in  a  similar  way^  when  a?  =  y  =  oo  . 

140.]  Again,  let  it  be  required  to  find  in  ascending  powers 
of  h  and  k  the  value  o{  ¥{x-\-h,y-\-  k),  f  {x,  y)  and  all  its  partial 
derived-functions  up  to  those  of  the  nth  order  inclusive  being 
finite  and  continuous  for  all  values  of  x  and  y  between  the 
values  X  and  x-\^h,  y  and  y-{-k;  h  and  k  being  finite  incre- 
ments of  X  and  y. 

Let  us  make  the  same  substitutions  in  terms  of  /  as  in 
Art.  137.   Then  by  Maclaurin's  Theorem,  Art.  58,  (13),  we  have 

m  =/(0)+/'(0){  +r(0)3^  + 

and  substituting  for  f{t),  /(O),  /'(O),  /"(O),  .../»•(/)  the  values 
given  in  Art.  137,  except  that  we  will  replace  x^  and  ^o  by  the 
general  values  x  and  y,  we  have 

F(a?  +  A/,  y  +  *0  =  ^{^fV) 

+ 

+  1:2:8:::^  Lfe)  *"+ M^^J^r^)  *"-'*  + - 


y+ekt.  ^^ 
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Let  /  =  1 ;  then  we  have 
p  (07-1- A,  y^k)  =  F(d?,y) 

+ 

+  1.2.3. ..nLW/      +"W-irfv/  + 


which  is  the  required  development.  The  following  are  examples 
in  which  the  expansion  is  applied. 

141.]   Ex.  1.   Given  that  r{s,y)  =  x^(a-\-y)^;  it  is  required 
to  find  (a? + A)*  (a  -f  y  +  *)'. 

and  omitting  to  write  down  the  subsequent  partial  derived- 

^^^)  =  12(o4y),  (5^) 

(if  F     \ 
g     gj  =  12 ;  whence,  substitating  in  equation  (51)^ 

(a?+A)«(a+y+*)»  =  af«(a+y)«  +  2«(o+y)»A  +  3af»(a+y)»* 

+  (a+y)»A«  +  6ar(a+y)»A*  +  3ar»(a+y)*» 
+  3(a+y)»A»A  +  6ar(o+y)A*»  +  ^*» 
+  8(fl  +  y)A**»  +  2i»A*»  +  A»*». 
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Ex.  2.    The  equation  to  a  conic  is 

f{x,y)  =  AJ*-f  Ba?y-f  cy*-f  B^  +  oy  i  k  =  0; 

it  is  required  to  prove  that  (-r-j  =  0,  ( -r- j  =  0,  are  the  equa- 
tions to  two  diameters  which  are  conjugate  to  diameters  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  manifest  that  (-r-j  =  0,  and  (^j  =  0 

are  two  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  w  and  y,  and  therefore 
represent  straight  lines.  Let  the  origin  of  coordinates  be  moved 
to  a  point  (A,  k)  by  replacing  x  and  yhyx-\-h  and  y'{-k  respect- 
ively. And  let  it  be  observed  that  the  given  equation  is  only 
of  two  dimensions  in  terms  of  x  and  y ;  and  that  therefore  all 
the  partial  derived-functions  of  it  after  the  second  vanish.  In 
F(^,y)  let  X  and  y  be  replaced  by  x-\-h  and  y-\-k\  and  let  us 
expand  in  powers  of  x  and  y ;  and  we  have 

F(j?-hA,  y  4  *)  =  0  =  ¥(h,  k)  H-  (^)  X  +  (^)  y 

Now  if  h  and  k  are  such  that  yj^r)  =  0,  (52)  has  no  term  in- 
volving the  first  power  of  x,  and  therefore  is  not  changed  when 
—  a?  is  substituted  for  -{- x.     And  (-tt)  =  2AA-f-B*  +  E,  which 

is  an  expression  of  one  dimension  in  terms  of  h  and  k^  and 
therefore  represents  a  straight  line,  of  which  h  and  k  are  the 
current  coordinates :  this  line  therefore  bisects  all  chords  of  the 
conic  which  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  is  therefore  a  dia- 
meter conjugate  to  the  diameter  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis 

of  X.     Similarly,  if  (^)  =  0,  (52)  has  no  term  involving  the 

first  power  of  y ;   and  therefore  y-jA  =  0,  which  is  equal  to 

2ck-{-Bh-\-o=:0,  and  represents  a  straight  line,  is  the  equation 
to  a  diameter  of  the  conic  which  bisects  all  chords  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  y ;  and  is  therefore  conjugate  to  the  diameter  which 


! 
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is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y.  And  if  we  replace  h  and  k,  as  we 
evidently  may,  by  x  and  y,  (-j-)  =  0,  and  (-^j  =  0,  or 

2Aj?-f  By  +  E  =  0,1 
2cy  +  Ba?  +  o  =  0,J 

are  the  equations  to  the  two  diameters  of  the  conic  f  {x,  y)  =  0, 
which  bisect  all  chords  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respect- 
ively. 

^^  (^)  '^^  \J^  simultaneously  vanish^  (52)  contains  no 

term  involving  the  first  powers  of  x  and  y ;  and  the  conic  is  re- 
ferred to  the  centre  as  origin.  The  coordinates  to  the  centre 
are  from  (53), 

2CE  — BG  2aG  — BP  ,-., 

b2  — 4ac'       ^        B^  — 4ac  ^     ^ 

We  shall  have  a  further  illustration  of  this  theorem  hereafter, 
when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  tangents  and  polars  of 
plane  curves. 

If  in  the  preceding  general  formula  (51)  we  make  x=:0,  y  =  0, 
and  then  change  h  and  k  into  x  and  y,  we  have 


+ 


-  +  (^)dj-;(65) 

where  we  have  to  replace  x  and  y  by  the  value  0  in  all  the 
partial  derived-functions^  except  in  those  of  the  last  term,  where 
they  are  to  be  replaced  by  0x  and  Oy ;  and  if  this  last  term  de- 
creases without  limit,  as  n  increases  without  limits  then  the 
remainder  may  be  neglected^  and  the  series  may  be  written 
without  it. 

142.]  If  it  is  required  to  expand  v{x-\-h,  y-i-k,  z-^l, ), 

then,  by  a  similar  process,  we  have 
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F(a?  +  A,y  +  *,2r  +  /, )  =  v(a:,y,z, ) 

-1©* +(!)*+ d'- \ 


MiS>*&'- 


+ 


•••+»0"'+ \ 

+ 

z  +  eiy       (56) 


replacing  x^  y, z, ...  in  the  last  term  by  x-\-dh,  y  +  6k,  z-hdl^ ... 

As  the  equations  (51)  (55)  and  (56)  stand  at  present,  each  side 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  other ;  but  if  we  can  assure  ourselves  that^ 
as  n  increases  without  limits  each  term,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all 
the  terms^  of  the  part  omitted  decreases  without  limit;  then  the 
remainders  may  be  neglected,  and  the  equations  will  be  modi- 
fied accordingly. 

Ex.  1.  v(x,y,z)  =  Aa?*-|-By2-f  c;2r*  +  2By2r-f  2G2ra?-f  2Hd?y; 
it  is  required  to  expand  r{x-}-h^y-{-k,z-\-l). 

(|)  =  2»y+^'=*+2«*'    ($)  =  2'''    (ot)  =  ^^' 

(g)  =  2c.+2«,.2o.,        (g)  =  2c,       (^)  =  2H. 

.-.    T(x-\-h^y-{-k,Z'\-l)  =  Aa?*-f By*  +  C2r»-f 2Ey2r-f2Gj8ra?+2H^ 

+  2{(Aa?  +  G2r  +  Hy)A  +  (By-|-B2r  +  Hj?)*  +  (c2r  +  By-foa?)/} 
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143.3  ^^^  ^^  result  of  this  last  Article  may  be  extended  by 
that  method  of  Derivation,  the  principles  of  which  have  been 
explained  in  Art.  95 — 97,  and  which  has  been  in  those  Articles 
applied  to  functions  of  one  variable  x.  I  propose  now  to  apply 
the  process  to  functions  of  two  variables,  although  it  is  evi- 
dently capable  of  application  to  any  number  of  variables.  And 
I  wiU  first  take  the  following  case.  It  is  required  to  expand  in 
ascending  powers  of  x  and  y  the  function 

/(ao  +  ai|  +  as^+...,  *o+*i|-f42-j^-f  ....).        (56) 

The  first  term  of  the  expansion  is  /(oo,  bo) ;  partial  derived- 
functions  of  this  are  to  be  taken ;  in  the  ao-partial  derived- 
functions  doo  is  to  be  replaced  by  ai ;  and  in  the  io-p&rtial  de- 
rived-functions dbo  is  to  be  replaced  by  bi;  so  that,  if/ stands 
for  /(ao9  bo),  the  second  term  of  the  expansion  is 


(f)».«+(^)6.,,  (57, 


the  third  term  is 


n[|(S)--+(l)-}' 


8 


the  fourth  term  is 


»(3^)«.'.'»  +  l©^'+®M»']^<^> 


and  by  a  similar  process  other  terms  may  be  found ;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  write  them  at  length. 

Ex.  1.    By  the  process  above  explained  the  product  of 

X  X  V  1/ 
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+  j-g-g  {03*0^^  +  30261  ^^y  +  Sfliia^y^  +  aoAsy*} 
+ 

Ex.  2.    8in{(ao+ai  J  4  «2^4    ..)  (60-I  *i  1  + 62y^  +  ..)} 
=  sin  (floAo)  -f  («i*o^H-ao6iy)  cos  (OoAo) 

+  j-^co8(ao*o){«2*o«a?^  +  2oiAia?y-f  ao6»y*} 

-  ryg  {(«i*o^+«o6iy)'— 03*0^?* 

—  80261  a?*y—  301^2 •Jpy^—Ooisy'}  COS  (Ooio) 


+ 


Another  form  is  that  wherein  it  is  required  to  expand  in 
ascending  powers  of  the  variables  a  function  of  variables  of 
the  form 

/{aoo-foioa?-f  OoiyH- j-^(o»oa?*H-2aii^  +  ao2y*)+  ...}. 

The  first  term  of  the  expansion  is  evidently /(ooo) :  let  the  suc- 
cessive derived-functions  of  this  be  symbolized  according  to 
Lagrange's  notation.  As  however  /  is  a  function  of  two  vari- 
ables^ dooo  will  be  Oio  or  Ooi  according  as  the  ^-  or  y-partial 
differential  is  taken :  and  thus  we  have  the  preceding  function 
equal  to 

/(«oo)  +/'(aoo)  {oio^ -f  ooiy } 

"^  T?"^  {«io^-f  aoiy}*+'^-  W^^-f  2ou^  +  ««y>} 
+  Y^  [/"'(floo)  (aio^  +  ooiy)» 

+  8/"(aoo)  (oio^  +  ooiy)  (oso^+^Onay  +  flogy^) 
H-/'(floo)  (O3o^'  +  8a2ia?»y  +  3oi2a?y»4-ao8jr')]  -f  ....  (60) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OK   THE   DETERMINATION   OP   MAXIMA    AND   MINIMA 

VALUES   OP   FUNCTIONS. 

144.]  Let  us  consider  a  fanction  of  a  single  variable  x ;  and^  to 
fix  our  thoughts,  let  the  variable  be  continuously  increased ;  then 
the  corresponding  variation  of  the  function  need  not  always  be 
one  of  increase  or  of  decrease,  but  it  may  increase  up  to  a  cer- 
tain value  and  afterwards  decrease,  or  vice  versd.  In  the  former 
of  these  two  cases,  at  the  value  of  the  variable  when  the  func- 
tion ceases  to  increase,  it  has  attained  a  greatest  value,  or  what  is 
technically  called  a  mcLximum  state ;  and  in  the  latter  it  reaches 
a  least  or  a  mimrnum  state ;  such  singular  conditions  of  a  func- 
tion the  principles  of  Chapter  IV  enable  us  to  determine.  And 
we  have  the  following  definition : 

A  particular  value  of  a  function,  which  is  greater  than 
all  its  values  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  is,  when 
the  variables  are  infinitesimally  increased  or  decreased,  is  said 
to  be  a  maximum.  And  the  particular  value  which  is  less  than 
all  its  immediately  adjacent  ones,  is  called  a  minimum. 

Maxima  and  minima  are  therefore  terms  used  not  absolutely, 
but  in  reference  to  the  values  of  the  functions  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  those  to  which  the  names  are  applied. 

As  a  simple  illustration,  let  us  consider  sin  x;  and  let  the  radius 
of  the  circle  be  unity ;  then,  when  the  arc  =  0,  the  sine  =  0 ;  but 

as  the  arc  increases  up  to  ^ ,  the  sine  increases  and  at  last  be- 

comes  1,  which  is  its  maximum,  for  as  the  arc  becomes  larger, 

the  sine  becomes  smaller  and   continually  decreases,  passing 

Sir 
through  0  when  the  arc  =  ir,  until,  when  the  arc  =  -^ ,  the 

sine  =  —  1 ;  after  which  it  continually  increases  until,  when 

the  arc  =  ~,  the  sine  =  -f  1,  which  is  a  maximum,  and  so  on. 

Thus  as   the  arc  increases,  the   sine    periodically  attains   to 
maxima  and  minima  values. 

H  h  2 
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Section  1. — On  maxima  and  minima  of  explicit  fimctions  of 

one  variable. 

145.3  Let  y  =  p(j7)  be  the  function  of  which  the  maxima  and 
minima  are  to  be  investigated. 

From  the  definition  it  is  plain  that  if^  as  x  increases  up  to  a 

certain  value  Xq,  r(x)  increases;  and  afterwards  as  x  increases, 

v{x)  decreases;  then  ¥(x)  has  attained  a  maximum  value  at 

X  =  Xq.    And  if ,  as  ^  increases  up  to  a  certain  value  Xq,  r{x) 

s^'fif^^r^tA^       decreases,  and  afterwards  increases  as  x  increases,  then  r(^o)  is 

%,  '  r^'-^ '  5^^ *if  minimum  value. 

/Kk^,^u.%.  t,.<w^-  Now  Theorem  I,  Chapter  IV,  is  immediately  applicable  to 
^*^  ^^^  ^***  the  determination  of  these  conditions :  if  x  and  p(^)  are  simul- 
^^rvili  #£  taneously  increasing,  11' (x)  is  positive;  if  p(^)  decreases  as  x 
)^/i»)'^  «^i  increases,  y\x)  is  negative. 

^*H».^  y*^.  If  therefore  at  any  point  x^x^^  /(a?)  changes  its  sign  from 
^^.  <vi,^^Mr*,4.  to  — ,  we  have  a  maximum  value;  and  if  p'(d?)  changes  its 
—^  *  4/  J  u//  J  ®^^  from  —  to  + ,  we  have  a  minimum  value ;  and  as  changes 
'^^  of  sign  can  take  place  only  when  the  quantity  passes  through 

^  ^  Si^^O  or  00 ,  we  have  the  following  rule  to  determine  Maxima  and 
^'       *         Minima: 
^'  Find  every  value  of  x  which  renders  p'(^)  equal  to  0  and  to 

Qo ;  if  such  a  value  makes  V(x)  change  its  sign,  the  correspond- 
ing value  o{r(x)  is  a  maximum  or  minimum;  being  a  maxi- 
mum if  T^{x)  changes  sign  from  -f  to  — ,  and  a  minimum  if 
the  change  is  from  —  to  -f  ;  but  if  there  is  no  change  of  sign, 
there  is  no  such  singular  value. 

Ex.  1.  y  =  F(a?)  =  x^  —  2ax; 

.-.     F^(x)  =  2^  — 2a  =  0,  if  J?  =  fl; 

and  as  v^(x)  is  negative  when  x  is  less  than  a,  and  positive 
when  X  is  greater  than  a,  ¥^(x)  changes  sign  from  ~  to  -f  as  or 
passes  through  a ;  and  therefore  f  (x)  has  a  minimum  value, 
viz.  —a*. 

Ex.  2.  y  =  f(^)  =  sin^; 

P^(a?)  =  cos  a?  =  0,  if  a?  =  ^  ; 

and  as  cos^  is  positive  when  x  is  less  than  ^-,  and  negative 

when  X  is  greater  than  ^ ,  p^  (a?)  changes  sign  from  -h  to  —  ; 
and  accordingly  f(^)  has  a  maximum  value,  viz.  1. 
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Also  since  ^  (a?)  =  cos  a?  =  0,  when  a?  =  -^ ,  and  changes  sign 
from  —  to  +  as  0?  passes  through  this  value,  sin  w  has  at  it  a 
minimum  value,  viz.  --1.     Similarly  also  ^  =  -q-  gives  to  cos  x 

a  change  of  sign  firom  +  to  — ^  and  therefore  gives  to  sin  «r  a 
maximum,  viz.  1 ;  and  thus  may  other  values  be  determined. 

Ex.  8.  y  =  a?(a— a?)*  =  F(a?); 

.-.     if{x)  =  (a— 0?)  (a— 8j7)  =  0,  if 
X  =  a,  and  changes  sign  from  --  to  +^      .'.   a  minimum ; 

0?  =  ^, from  -f  to  — ,      .'.   a  maximum; 

therefore  0  is  a  minimum  value  of  x{a^x)\  viz.  when  j?  =  n; 

and  when  d?  =  ^ .  f(^)  =  -^rrr ,  which  is  a  maximum  value. 

3  27 

It  is  convenient  to  have  a  distinctive  name  for  that  value  of 
a  variable  which  makes  a  function  of  it  to  vanish,  and  there- 
fore I  propose  to  call  it  the  critical  value;  thus  a  and  ^  are 

o 

critical  values  of  x  in  v'{x)  in  the  last  example;  0  and  a  are 
the  critical  values  of  x  in  xia—x)^.  Of  an  algebraical  expres- 
sion^ the  roots  are  the  critical  values.  It  is  plain  that  critical 
values  do  not  necessarily  cause  a  function  to  change  sign, 
although  a  function  cannot  change  sign  except  at  a  critical 
value :  at  least  such  is  the  case  so  far  as  we  know.  Similarly 
the  factor  which  vanishes  is  called  the  critical  factor. 

146.]  When,  as  in  Ex.  3  above,  f'(^)  is  an  algebraical  func- 
tion, and  has  many  factors  which,  when  equated  to  0,  cause  it 
to  vanish,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  their  forms  so  that  /(.r)  may 
change  its  sign.  Corresponding  to  every  factor  of  uneven  di- 
mensions, that  is,  of  the  form  (a?— a?o)^"*"*"^,  as  x  passes  through 
Xq,  there  is  a  change  of  sign ;  but  to  factors  of  even  dimen- 
sions, viz.  of  the  form  (x—x^)^^,  there  is  no  change  of  sign  as 
X  passes  through  Xq,  and  therefore  there  is  no  maximum  or 
minimum  value. 

To  determine  the  change  of  sign  corresponding  to  a  factor  of 
uneven  dimensions,  the  best  method  is  first  to  determine  the 
signs  of  all  the  factors,  short  of  the  critical  factor,  correspond- 
ing to  the  critical  value,  and  then  to  investigate  the  change  of 
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sign  of  the  critical  factor ;  the  following  example  will  explain 
the  process.     Suppose 

v^{x)  =  a?»  (x-l)^  (^-2)»  (a?-4)*; 

which  is  equal  to  0,  if 

^  =  0^  and  gives  a  change  of  sign  from  +  to  —  ^  .  * .  a  maximum  ; 
a:=l,  and  gives  no  change  of  sign,  .* .  no  max.  or  minimum ; 
x  =  2,  and  gives  a  change  of  sign  from  —  to  + ,  .* .  a  minimum ; 
x  =  4,  and  gives  no  change  of  sign,     .  * .  no  max.  or  minimum ; 

that  is^  if  iT  =  0,  the  critical  factor  is  x^;  but  when  ^  =  0,  the 
other  factors  severally  are  +I9  — ^^  +16^  the  product  of  which 
is  —  ;  and  as  x^,  when  or  =  0,  changes  sign  from  —  to  4^  it 
follows  that  ^(x),  when  /r  s=  0,  changes  sign  from  +  to  — ,  and 
accordingly  v{x)  has  a  corresponding  maximum  value;  by  a 
similar  method  the  changes  of  sign  due  to  the  other  critical 
factors  are  determined. 

147.3  (Geometrical  illustrations  of  the  several  conditions  of 
maxima  and  minima  are  given  in  figs.  12, 13, 14, 15. 

Suppose  y  =  F{a:)  to  represent  a  curve  such  as  those  drawn 
in  the  figures. 

Let  OMo  =  /To,  and  let  MqPo  =  ^o  the  corresponding  ordinate. 
Then  in  fig.  12,  as  x  increases  up  to  /Tq^  y  =  v{x)  increases^  and 
therefore  ji^{x)  is  positive;  but  so  soon  as  x  passes  the  value 
Xo,  y  begins  to  decrease,  and  v\x)  is  negative,  and  the  ordinate 
y  or  F  {x)  has  manifestly  attained  a  maximum  value  at  Xq, 

In  fig.  13^  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  as  x  increases  up  to  Xq, 
y  =zf(x)  decreases,  but  so  soon  as  ^  is  greater  than  Xq,  v(x) 
increases^  and  thus  the  sign  of  v\x)  changes  from  —  to  -f  at 
Xo,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  F(.r)  is  a  minimum. 

Pig.  14  illustrates  the  case  of  p'(a?)  being  positive  up  to  Xq; 
and  although  f\x)  =  0,  yet  it  does  not  change  its  sign,  but 
continues  positive  afterwards,  and  therefore  we  have  no  maxi- 
mum value. 

In  the  curve  drawn  in  fig.  15,  v'(x)  is  negative  throughout; 
at  Po  it  is  equal  to  0,  but  as  it  does  not  change  its  sign^  there  is 
no  minimum  value. 

148.]  Examples  of  maxima  and  minima. 

Ex.  1.  To  determine  the  maxima  and  minima  values  of  y, 
having  given 

y  =  ¥(x)  =  a?*-8a^3  +  22a>a?2-24a»a?+12a*. 
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=  4(ar-a)  (^-2fl)  (xSa)  =  0; 

if  X  =  a,  and  changes  sign  from  —  to  +>       .'.a  minimum; 

x  =  2a, -h  to  — ,       .•.  amaidmam; 

X  =  3a, -    -    —  to  -I-,       .'.  a  minimum; 

whence  we  have^  if  ^  =  a^     F(a?)  =  3a^,  a  minimum ; 

X  =  2a,  ¥(x)  =  ^a^,  a  maximum ; 
X  =■  Sa,  r(x)  =  3a^,  a  minimum. 

Ex.  2.    To  determine  the  maxima  and  minima  values  of 

F(^)  =  (a?  — l)*(a7  4-2)»; 

p'(a?)  =  (a^-l)»(a?  +  2)»(7^-f5)  =  0;  if 

^  =  1^  and  changes  sign  from  —  to  H-,      .*.   a  minimum; 
x  =  ^2,  but  does  not  change  sign,     .-.  no  max.  or  minimum 3 

07  =  —  y,  and  changes  sign  from  -|-  to  — ,       .-.   a  maximum; 

hence,  when  x  =  I,        f(^)  =  0,  a  minimum  value; 

and  when      ^  =  — -,  v(w)  =       y    ,  a  maximum. 

Ex.  3.     To  determine  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of 
v{x),  having  given 

=  0,  if  «=— 2,  and  does  not  change  sign,   .*.  no  max.  or  min. ; 

=  0,  if  ^  =  13,  and  changes  sign  from  —  to  +,    .'.  a  minimum; 

=  00,  if  a?  =  8, H-to— ,    .*.  a  maximum; 

185 
hence,  when  x  =  18,     r(a)  =  -r-*  ^  minimum  value; 

and  when      x  =  S,      F(a?)  =  00 ,     a  maximum  value. 

Ex.  4.    To  determine  the  minimum  value  of  x', 

v{w)  =  0?'; 

/(a?)  =  a?*  (1  -f  log  0?)  =  0 ; 
if  log  ^  =  —  1,  that  is,  if  ^  =  e-^ ;  and  as  f'(j?)  changes  sign  from 
—  to  +  >  the  corresponding  value  of  x^y  viz.  (e)  ^,  is  a  minimum. 
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Ex.  5.    It  is  required  to  find  the  value  of  a?,  when  sin  w  +  cos  x 

is  a  maximum. 

F(a?)  =  sin  J? -f  cos  ^; 

p'(4?)  =  cos /r— sin  A*  =  0; 
if  tan  ^  =  1 ;  that  is^  when 

x^  -r,  and  changes  sign  from  +  to  — ,       .*.   a  maximum ; 
07=-^-,-    - —  to+,       .-.    ammimum; 

4 


Hence  the  maximum  value  of  the  function  is  \/2^  and  the 
minimum  is  —  \/2 ;  which  values  recur  whenever  w  is  increased 
by  w. 

149.]  The  change  of  sign  of  f'(^)  may  often  be  conveniently 
determined  from  the  following  considerations. 

Let  us  suppose  that  V\x)  does  not  vanish  or  become  infinite 


'At) 


when  V(x)  =  0 ;  then  since  r"(a?)  =  -^  =  — ^ =     '    ^     > 

^  ^  dx^  dx  dx 

it  is  manifest  that  if  x  increases,  y"{x)  is  positive  or  negative 

according  as  i/{x)  simultaneously  increases  or  decreases ;  but  if, 

as  X  increases,  'b'{x)  changes  sign  from  —  to  +,  it  is  increasing, 

and  if  it  changes  sign  from  -f  to  — ,  it  is  decreasing;  hence 

for  a  minimum  value  f"(^)  is  positive,  and  for  a  maximum 

value  f"(^)  is  negative.     Accordingly  p(<r)  is  a  maximum  or 

minimum  value,  according  as  the  value  of  x,  determined  from. 

the  equation  /(a?)  =  0,  renders  V\x)  negative  or  positive. 

Ex.  1.     Let    p(a7)  = 


and  ^{x)  =  0,  if  07  =  -f  I5  and  if  ^  =  — 1 ; 

and  if  a?  =  +1,   F"(a?)  =  —  ^5     .'.  F(a?)  =  h*  *^  maximum; 

if  07  =  —1,   F"(a?)  =  -f  s;     •'•  ^i^)  =  ■"  2*  *  D'^i'^^^^io- 
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Ex.  2.         F  (^)  =  sin  d?  cos  (a— d?) ; 

p'(a?)  =  cos  w  cos  (a—x)  -h  sin  a?  sin  (a— j?), 

=  cos  (tf— 2a?); 
V\x)  =  2sin(a-2a7); 

.-.     F'(d?)  =  0,  if  a-2^=  -^;      .-.    4?=:^-|-^; 

-    -   =0,if  a-.2^  =  -;  .-.    ^  =  ^-4- 

In  the  former  of  which  cases  F"(a?)  is  negative,  and  the  cor- 
responding valae  of  F(a^)  is  a  maximum ;  and  in  the  latter  "^'{x) 
is  positive,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  f(^)  is  a  minimum. 

150.3  This  method  however  of  determining  such  singular 
values  of  functions  is  not  applicable  whenever  the  value  of  x 
which  makes  f'(^)  =  0,  also  makes  F"(a?)  =  0 ;  in  which  case,  as 
well  as  in  all  others^  the  following  method  may  be  employed. 

Let  y{x)  be  the  function  of  which  the  maximum  and  minimum 
values  are  to  be  determined ;  then^  by  (21),  Art.  116, 

f(4?+A)  — F(a?)  =  Af'(4?  +  ^A); 

and  if  h  is  infinitesimal^  p'(^+  Qh)  becomes  f'(^). 

Suppose  now  that  x^  is  a  value  of  x^  such  that  f  (^0)  is  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum ;  then  if  we  consider  the  values  of 
f(^)  which  are  immediately  adjacent  to  F(a7o)  on  both  sides  of 
it^  we  shall  be  able  to  detect  a  criterion  of  such  singular  values. 
For  this  purpose  let  us  consider  f(^o  +  ^)  and  F(<ro— ^)  when  h 
is  infinitesimal:  then  if  F(a7o)  is  a  maximum,  F(<ro  +  A)  — f(^o) 
and  F(a?o— A)  — f(j?o)  are  both  negative:  and  if  F(a?o)  is  a  mini- 
mum, these  dijfferences  are  both  positive.  Now  if  F'(:ro)  does 
not  vanish,  _,      .  ,.        ,    .        -l   n    \ 

and  F  (xq — A)  —  f  (^0)  =  —  A  ^(a?o) ; 

and  thus  these  difierences  have  different  signs.  But  this  is  in- 
consistent with  f(^o)  being  a  maximum  or  minimum ;  and  there- 
fore we  conclude  that  f  {xq)  is  not  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  if 
F^(^o)  does  not  vanish. 

Suppose  however  that  i/{xq)  =  0,  and  that  p"(a7o)  does  not 
vanish;  then,  by  equation  (22),  Art.  116, 

F  (a?o  +  A)  —  F  (a?o)  =  y-^  f"(a^o  +  ^A)  ; 

whence,  when  h  is  infinitesimal, 

frice^  vol.  I.  I  i 
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and  this  does  not  change  sign  with  A;  if  therefore  f"(^o)  is 
positive,  F(a?o)  is  less  than  both  T(a:o  +  h)  and  F(d?o— *),  that  is, 
¥{Xo)  is  a  minimum;  and  if  f"(4?o)  is  negative,  p(a?o)  is  greater 
than  both  v(3Po  +  h)  and  p(^o--A),  that  is,  p(4?o)  is  a  maximum; 
whence  we  conclude. 

If  r'{afo)  =  0,  and  p"(^o)  does  not  vanish,  v(xo)  is  a  singular 
value;  and  if  f''(xo)  is  negative,  ¥(xo)  is  a  maximum;  and  if 
F"(«ro)  is  positive,  r{Xo)  is  a  minimum. 

Again,  if  f"(j?o)  =  0,  and  t'"(wo)  does  not  vanish,  and  if  h  is 
infinitesimal, 

F  (a^o + A)  -  F  (a?o)  =  Y^  f'"(^o)  ; 

in  which  case,  as  h^  changes  its  sign  with  h,  it  is  plain  that 
there  is  no  maximum  or  minimum  value;  but  if  f"(jpq)  =  0, 
and  V^(Xq)  does  not  vanish,  then 

in  which  case,  as  before,  v(xo)  will  be  a  maximum  or  minimum 
value  of  f(^),  according  as  r^^(xo)  is  negative  or  positive. 

And  thus  generally  if  the  value  <ro,  which  makes  ¥\x)  =  0,  so 
affects  f"(j7),  Y'\x)y  ...  up  to  F'»"*(a?),  that  all  vanish,  but  that 
p"(<ro)  does  not  vanish;  then  we  have 

F(^o  +  A)-F(Xo)  =  1  2.3     n  ^""^^^^ ' 

and  if  7i  is  an  odd  number,  there  is  no  maximum  or  minimum 
value;  but  if  n  is  an  even  number,  v{Xq)  is  a  maximum  if  f**(j7o) 
is  negative,  and  a  minimum  if  p"  {Xq)  is  positive. 

In  the  application  of  this  theory  to  questions  of  geometrical 
maxima  and  minima,  it  will  subsequently  appear  that  figs.  12 
and  13  correspond  to  the  analytical  conditions  of  every  derived- 
function  vanishing,  when  x  =  Xo,  np  to  one  of  an  odd  order 
inclusively,  and  of  the  next  derived-function  of  an  even  order 
remaining  finite;  and  figs.  14  and  15  correspond  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  derived-function,  which  is  the  first  not  to  vanish, 
is  of  an  odd  order. 
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Ex.  1.      p(j?)    =  e*  +  2  COS  a?  -f  e"', 

p'(a?)  =  e' —  2  sin  a? -^  «-*  =  0,  if  j?  =  0, 
y\x)  =  e*— 2cos J7  4-«^*  =  0,  -  -  -  , 
V"{x)  =  e'  +  2sina?  — e-'  =  0,  -  -  -  , 
y(j7)  =  e'  +  2cosa?  +  c-*  =  4,   -    -    -   ^ 

therefore  if  ^  =  0^  f(^)  =  4^  which  is  a  minimum  value,  because 
the  fourth  derived-function^  which  is  the  first  not  to  vanish,  is 
positive. 

151.3  ^^  subjoin  some  examples  of  problems  on  maxima 
and  minima,  the  study  of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  apply  the  methods  to  other  similar  ones. 

Ex.  1.  To  divide  a  given  number  a  into  two  parts  such  that 
the  product  of  the  nth  power  of  one,  and  the  mth  power  of  the 
other^  may  be  a  maximum. 

Let  a  be  the  given  number,  of  which  let  x  be  one  part^  and 
therefore  a— a?  is  the  other;  and  we  have 

f(j?)  =  x^{a—x)^\ 

.\     ^(x)  =  x*^'^  (a-'X)^^^  (na—nx^tnx), 


=:  0^  if  ^  =  0,  and^  if  n  is  an  even  number^  changes  sign  from 

—  to  +,  which  indicates  a  minimum;  but  if  n  is  odd^ 
¥'(x)  does  not  change  sign,  and  there  is  no  corresponding 
maximum  or  minimum ; 

'=  0,  if  X  =  a,  and,  if  m  is  an  even  number,  changes  sign  from 

—  to  +>  which  indicates  a  minimum ;  but  if  m  is  odd, 
f^(x)  does  not  change  sign,  and  there  is  no  corresponding 
maximum  or  minimum ; 

no 

=  0,  if  X  = ,  and  changes  sign  from.  +  to  — ,  which  in- 

in-\'n 

) 

m  +  «' 

Ex.  2.   To  find  the  number  the  ratio  of  which  to  its  logarithm 
is  a  minimum. 

Let  X  be  the  number ;  then 

X 

p  (x)  =s  r ;  which  is  to  be  a  minimum ; 

iog«r 

I  i  2 
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=  0,  when  a^  =  e,  and  changes  sign  from  —  to  + ,  which  indi- 
cates a  minimum;  viz.  ¥{x)  =  a. 

Ex.  8.  To  find  the  number  of  equal  parts  into  which  a  given 
number  a  is  to  be  divided^  so  that  their  continued  product  may 
be  a  maximum. 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  parts ;  and  thus  each  part  =  -  ;  and 
therefore,  if  v{x)  =  the  product  of  them, 

i-W  =  (If; 

.-,     logF(ir)  =  X  {log  a  — log x}; 

=  log  a  —  log  a?  —  log  e, 


=  *^&  (7)  -  !<>&  ^  5 


therefore  f'(4?)  =  0,  if  ^  =  - ,  and  changes  sign  from  +  to  —  ; 
which  indicates  a  maximum ;  therefore  each  part  =  a,  and  the 

a 

product  of  all  =  (a)  * . 

Ex.  4.  To  inscribe  in  a  given  circle  the  greatest  isosceles 
triangle. 

In  fig.  16^  let  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  be  at  the  extremity  a 
of  the  diameter  of  the  circle ;  let  the  radius  of  the  circle  =  a ; 
and  let  p  and  p'  be  the  other  angular  points  of  the  triangle ; 
therefore  mp  =  mp';  let  cm  =  ^^  mp  =  y ;  then  the  equation  to 
the  circle  is  ^2^.-^2  =  ^2. 

the  area  of  the  triangle  =  F(<a?)  =  am  x  mp, 

fl*— flo?  — 2a?2       (a -f  J?)*  (a— 2a?) 


.-.     p'W  = 


(a^-a?^)*  (a -a?)* 


=  0,  if  a?  =  ^,  and  the  sign  changes  from  +  to  — ,  which  in- 

.  .    8t 

dicates  a  maximum,  of  which  the  value  is  -p  a^. 

f'(^)  also  vanishes  when  a?  =  a,  and  when  ^  =  —  a ;  but  as  the 
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sign  of  it  in  both  cases  passes  from  +  >/^  to  ± ,  and  as  the 
geometrical  meaning  of  the  values  is  plain  enough,  we  must 
reserve  the  consideration  of  such  critical  values  to  a  future 
part  of  the  work. 

Ex.  5.    To  inscribe  the  greatest  rectangle  in  a  semi-ellipse. 

In  fig.  17  let  a'p'bpa  be  the  given  semi-ellipse,  and  mpp'm' 
the  rectangle  inscribed  in  it,  which  is  to  be  a  maximum ;  let 
CM  =  J?,  MP=:y;  and  let  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  be 

f! .  y!-i. 

.•.    the  rectangle  =  F(.r)  =  m'mxmp, 

=   2CMX  MP, 


=  0,  if  0?  =  -f  — ^,  and  changes  sign  from  +  to  — ,  which 

indicates  a  maximum^  and  f(^)  becomes  ab)  and  there- 
fore the  greatest  rectangle  is  one-half  of  that  contained 
by  A  A  and  cb. 

Ex.  6.     The  whole  surface  of  a  cylinder  being  given^  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  its  form  when  the  content  is  a  maximum. 

Let  X  =  the  radius  of  the  base,  y  =  the  height  of  the  cylinder ; 

.*.     7ra?*y  =  the  content, 
and      ^itx^  +  ^Ttxy  =  the  whole  surface. 
Let  the  given  surface  be  27ra^  and  let  the  content  be  t{x)  ; 

.",     27ra?*-f-2'7ra?y  =  27ra*,       and    y  =  ; 

X 

¥{x)  =  Ttx^y,  =  ira?(a*  — a?^); 
.-.     f'(^)  =  TFia^-Sx^), 

=  0,  if  X  =  —5 ,  and  changes  sign  from  +  to  —  ;  which  indi- 

^    .  .  .20 

cates  a  maximum ;  in  which  case  y  =  the  height  =  — ^ , 

o      3  "^^ 

and  the  content  =  — r— . 

3» 

Ex.  7.    Given  the  content  of  a  cone ;  it  is  required  to  find  its 
dimensions  when  the  whole  surface  is  a  minimum. 
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Let  X  =r  the  radius  of  the  base,  y  =  the  altitude  of  the  cone ; 

therefore  by  Ex.  6,  Art.  24,  the  content  =  —^ ; 

o 

and  the  whole  surface  =  ff^*+7rJ7(a?*-f  y*)i. 

Let  the  content  =   -^-,  and  the  surface  be  y(x)) 

o 

.-.     ifx^y  =  Tra',     and     y  =  -^  ; 

a?* 

,r 
F(a?)  =  27rd?  — TT 


a?*(a®+a?")* 


=  0,  if  J7  =r  — ,  and  changes  sign  from  —  to  +  ;  which  indi- 

2» 

cates  a  minimum;  and  y  =  2a;  in  which  case  the  semi- 
vertical  angle  =  cot**  V8,  and  the  surface  =  %-nd^, 

Ex.  8.    To  describe  the  least  cone  about  a  given  sphere. 

In  fig.  18,  let  the  circle  apbp'^  and  the  triangle  efg,  repre- 
sent a  plane  section  of  the  sphere  and  circumscribed  cone^  made 
by  the  paper  passing  through  the  sphere^s  centre ;  let  the  radius 
of  the  sphere  =  a;  and  cm  =  ^,  mp  =  y^  so  that 

Then^  by  properties  of  the  tangent  of  a  circle. 
Let  the  content  of  the  cone  =  f(^)  ; 


CE  =  ,  AF 

X 


r(x)   =   H  AF>  X  AB  =  H  O*  ^^ T  ' 

3  o      ax—x^ 

Tra*  {a-{-x)(Sx—a) 


Ax)  = 


3         (ax—x^) 


— .v2^2 


=  0,  if  ,r  =  ^,  and  changes  sign  from   —  to  +,  which  indi- 

.  .  8 

cates  a  minimum  value,  viz.  o^^^;  &i^d  which  is  there- 

o 

fore  twice  the  volume  of  the  sphere.    See  Ex.  7,  Art.  24. 

Ex.  9.     To  cut  the  greatest  parabola  from  a  given  cone. 

In  fig.  19^  let  the  radius  of  the  base  of  the  cone  =  6,  let  the 
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altitude  of  the  cone  =  a ;  let  om  =  jr^  mp  =  y ;  and  let  the  area 
of  the  parabola  =  r(x). 

Now     MQ*  =  OM  X  MB  =  ^  {2b  —  x)  =  2bx-'3fl, 

MP  =   MB =   ^ o,  (2b— X). 

OB  2b 

2 
By  Ex.  8,  Art.  24,  the  area  of  the  parabola  =  ^  qq'  x  m  f  ; 

o 

=  0,  and  changes  sign  from  +  to  — ,  if  d?  =  ^,  which  indi- 
cates a  maximum;  therefore  ou  =  -^,  and  the  area  of 

8*  . 

the  greatest  parabola  =  -^  (a*  +  d*)*d. 

At 

152.3  In  the  preceding  Articles  we  have  determined  certain 
properties  of  maxima  and  minima,  and  have  investigated  me- 
thods by  which  particular  cases  of  such  singular  values  may  be 
found.  The  general  theory  however^  to  be  complete,  requires 
a  criterion  whereby  the  number  of  maxima  and  the  number  of 
minima  of  a  given  function  may  be  determined ;  and  also  means 
for  determining  the  greatest  and  the  leasts  or^  as  I  shall  call 
them,  the  absolute  maximum  and  the  absolute  minimum,  of  aU 
the  singular  values  of  the  function. 

Let  f(^)  be  the  function  whose  singular  values  are  the  sub* 
ject  of  consideration ;  and  let  Xq  be  the  general  symbol  of  the 
critical  value  of  x  to  which  such  singular  values  correspond ; 
and  let  yo  be  the  corresponding  value  of  F(«r) ;  and  let  /3  be  the 
value  which  the  second  derived-function  of  F(a?)  takes,  when 
X  =r  jtq.    Then  we  have  the  following  equations,  when  x  :=•  x^\ 

F(^)-yo  =  0,  (1) 

y\x)  =  0,  (2) 

f"(^)-/3  =  0.  (3) 
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Now  as  the  last  two  equations  coexist  when  or  =  ^oi  &  relation 
exists  between  them  which  can,  theoretically  at  least,  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  )3  and  the  coefficients  of  the  original  func- 
tion, and  which  will  be  independent  of  x  and  ^o ;  or^  in  other 
words,  X  may  be  eliminated  from  (2)  and  (3).  If  this  relation 
is  found,  and  is  arranged  in  terms  of  )9,  we  shall  have  an  equa- 
tion in  terms  of  /3,  the  signs  of  the  roots  of  which  will  enable  us 
to  distinguish  maxima  and  minima;  because  there  will  be  as 
many  maxima  values  as  there  are  negative  values  of  )3,  and  as 
many  minima  values  as  there  are  positive  values.  In  many 
cases  however  this  process  will  not  enable  us  to  determine  the 
number  of  the  singular  values,  because  there  may  be  many  of 
the  same  value.     Thus  if  f(^)  =  sin  a?,  y\x)  =  cos^,  ^"W  = 

—  sin  X ;  and  we  have  to  eliminate  x  between  cos  ^  =  0,  and 

—  sin  a?  — )3  =  0;  whence  we  have  /3-  — 1  =0,  and  )9  =  1,  and 
)3=:  —  I;  hence  sin«r  has  one  minimum  value  and  one  maxi- 
mum value,  but  it  has  an  infinite  number  of  maxima  and  mi- 
nima, corresponding  to  the  infinite  number  of  the  roots  of  the 
equation  f\x)  =  0,  or  cos  .r  =  0. 

The  determination  of  the  required  equation  may  be  per- 
formed in  any  way  that  is  practicable,  although  it  is  in  most 
cases  beyond  our  power;  if  however  y{x)  is  a  rational  and  in- 
tegral function  of  x,  then,  because  (2)  and  (3)  are  satisfied  when 
X  =  J7o»  they  have  a  common  measure  of  the  form  (^— ^o)% 
where  m  is  either  unity  or  some  positive  integer  greater  than 
unity ;  and  if  we  proceed  by  the  ordinary  algebraical  process 
of  finding  this  common  measure,  we  shall  finally  come  to  a 
remainder  independent  of  x  and  in  terms  of  )9,  which  must  be 
equal  to  zero;  and  if  the  terms  of  it  are  arranged  in  powers 
of  )3,  we  shall  have  an  equation  the  signs  of  the  roots  of  which 
will  fix  the  numbers  of  the  maxima  and  the  minima  of  the  ori- 
ginal function.    The  following  examples  illustrate  the  process. 

Ex.1.        Let     p(^)   =  ^-24?2-|-^; 
.-.     f'(j7)  =  3a?2— 4a?  +  l, 
p"(a?),=  6  J?— 4. 

If  we  proceed  by  the  ordinary  method  to  find  the  greatest  com- 
mon measure  between  8  a?*— 4a?  +  l  and  3^— 2— )3,  we  shall 
after  two  divisions  come  to  the  remainder  /3*  — 1^  which  must 
be  equal  to  zero ;  whence  we  have  /3  =  ±  1 ;  and  as  the  values 
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of  p  are  one  positive  and  otie  negative,  so  the  singular  values  of 
t(»)  are  respectively  a  minitnum  and  a  maximum. 

Ex.  2.  F(5?)    =  a?3  +  ar2-2a«j7, 

f'(^)  =  Sx^  +  2ax-2a\ 
y\x)  =  6a? -I- 2  a. 

If  we  proceed  as  in  the  last  example  we  shall  find  )3^— 7a^  =  0 ; 
so  that  /3  =  +  7^  a ;  and  therefore  y{x)  has  two  singular  values 
which  are  respectively  a  maximum  and  a  minimum. 

If  one  of  the  values  of  fi,  deduced  from  the  result  of  the 
elimination  between  (2)  and  (8)^  is  zero,  the  criterion  fails  for 
a  singular  value,  or  for  the  particular  kind  of  it,  corresponding 
to  that  value  of  the  variable  which  makes  /3  =  0.  Of  this  cir- 
cumstance the  following  is  an  example : 

P(4?)   =  8a?*-16a?3-f  24a;«-II, 

y\x)  =  12(^-4j?«-h4.r), 
y'\x)  =  I2(8ir»-8^4  4). 

Now  in  pursuit  of  the  process  by  which,  as  in  the  preceding 
examples,  the  criteria  of  maxima  and  minima  have  been  deter- 
mined, let  us  endeavour  to  find  the  common  measure  of 
a^—4i3fl-\^x  and  of  8ir*— 8a?4-4— /3;  then  the  first  remainder 
which  does  not  involve  « is  8)3^—82)3 ;  and  of  this  when  equated 
to  zero  the  roots  are  0  and  a  positive  quantity;  so  that  cor- 
responding to  the  factors  which  make  ¥\x)  to  vanish,  for  one 
¥{x)  may  have  no  singular  value;  and  the  other  gives  to  f(^)  a 
minimum  value,  viz.  —11. 

158.3  Let  thus  much  suffice  for  the  number  of  maxima  and 
the  number  of  minima  of  a  given  function  f  {x)  ;  and  let  us 
now  investigate  a  method  for  determining  the  greatest  and 
least  absolutely  of  all  the  singular  values  which  v{x)  has.  Since 
(1)  and  (2)  of  the  last  Article  are  both  satisfied  when  x  =  Xq, 
they  have  a  common  measure.  When  f  {x)  is  transcendental, 
the  determination  of  this  relation  is  generally  beyond  our  powers; 
but  when  y{x)  is  a  rational  and  integral  algebraical  function, 
it  can  be  found.  For  if  we  operate  on'(l)  and  (2)  in  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  finding  the  greatest  common  measure,  we  shall 
finally  arrive  at  a  remainder  which  is  independent  of  x,  but 
which  involves  ^o  ^^^  the  coefficients  of  the  original  function ; 
this  remainder  must  be  equal  to  zero ;  and  thus  we  shall  have 
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4 


an  equation  in  terms  of  yoy  the  roots  of  which  will  be  the  sin-  I 

gular  values  of  f(^);  and  thus  the  greatest  root  will  be  that 
value  of  f(^)  which  is  absolutely  the  greatest^  and  the  least 
root  will  be  the  absolute  minimum.  The  process  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  examples. 

Ex.1.  P(a?)  =  a?«-2ar«  +  a7, 

v{x)  =  8a?^— 4a?-hl. 

If,  as  in  Art.  152^  ^o  is  the  singular  value  of  f(j7),  and  if  we 
pursue  the  common  process  for  the  determination  of  the  com- 
mon measure  of  a?'  — 2a?*+a?— yo  *ind  of  8a?*— 4a?-|-l,  the  first 
remainder  which  is  independent  of  ;r  is  27yo^— 4yo;  And  this  is 

to  be  equal  to  zero ;  so  that  the  two  singular  values  of  yo  are 

4 

0  and  jr=,  of  which  the  former  is  the  absolute  minimum,  and 
27 

the  latter  is  the  absolute  maximum  of  all  the  relative  maxima 
and  minima. 

Ex.2.  F(5?)  =  a?*-4aa;»-8a«a?2-f  11a*, 

f'(4?)  =  4a?'--12aa?*— 16a*a?. 

If  we  proceed  to  find  the  greatest  common  measure  of 
¥(jp)—yo,  and  oif'ix),  the  first  remainder  which  is  independent 
of  w  is  yo' +  109  a*yo*  — 986  a®  yo,  of  which,  when  equated  to 
zero,  the  roots  are  0,  8  a*,  —117a*:  whence  we  know  the  rela- 
tive maxima  and  minima,  and  therefore  the  absolute  values  also. 


Section  2. — On  maxima  and  minima  of  implicit  Junctions  of 

two  variables. 

154.3  Suppose  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  values  of  x  which 
make  y  a  maximum  or  minimum,  when  the  equation  connecting 
y  and  x  is  of  the  form,  u  =  p(^,  y)  =  c ;  then,  by  Art.  48, 

ax  idu\ 

and  as  the  necessary  condition  of  such  a  singular  value  of  y  is^ 

that  ^  changes  sign,  and  as  a  change  of  sign  can  take  place 

dy 
only  by  --p-  being  equal  to  0  or  to  00 ,  it  follows  that  either 


I 
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(-T-)  =  0  or  00 ,  or  Ij-j  =  0  or  00  .     Let  us  however  assume 

that  -^  is  not  indeterminate  in  form,  and  thus  that  y-p-j  and 

(-T- j  are  not  simultaneously  equal  either  to  0  or  to  oo  . 

Suppose  that  y-j-j  =  0,  at  a  particular  value  for  which  (^) 
does  not  vanish  or  become  infinite,  then  the  singular  value 
depends  on  the  sign  of  nr-j,  see  Art.  150;   being  a  maximum 

or  minimum  according  as  -r-^  is  negative  or  positive ;  and  by 
Art.  84,  equation  (122),  if  (^)  =  0, 

I—) 

hence  if  this  expression  is  positive,  there  is  a  minimum,  and  if 
it  is  negative,  there  is  a  maximum  value. 

This  method  however  of  determining  maxima  and  minima  is 

very  incomplete,  as  it  does  not  discuss  the  cases  where  \-^)> 

or  any  other  of  the  partial  derived-functions,  becomes  infinite ; 
and  it  is  therefore  to  be  taken  as  a  suggestion  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  problems  are  to  be  solved :  the  best  plan  is  to 
determine  the  special  maxima  and  minima  values  for  each 
problem  separately,  as  follows. 

Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  find  the  maxima  and  minima  values 
of  y,  having  given,  t^-^-sfl—^axy  =  0, 

dy  x^—ay  ^ 


dx  v^—ax 


x^ 


which  =  0,  if  x^  =  ay,  that  is,  if  y  =  — ,  whereby  we  have 

from  the  equation 

afi  =  2a^x^\ 

.-.     ^  =  0,       y  =  Oj         and    a:  =  2*fl,      y=:2*a. 

The  latter  values  render  the  denominator  of  -^  positive ;  and 

K  k  2 
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therefore  there  is  a  change  of  sign  of  ~  from  +  to  — ,  and 
thus  these  values  correspond  to  a  maximum. 

If  j7  =  0,  1/  =  0,  -~  =  R ,  which  must  be  evaluated  as  in 

dx      0 

Art.  139 ; 

^  —  —  —  —  ^      f      —  0       —  0  • 

dx  _    dv  dx 


-?  =  0,  or  =  00  . 
dx 


dy 


If  ^  =  0,  it  changes  sign  from  —  to  -h ,  which  indicates  a 
minimum. 

Section  3. — Maxima  and  minima  of  an  explicit  junction  of 

two  independent  variables. 

155.]  Let  u  =  v(x,y)  be  the  explicit  function  of  two  inde- 
pendent variables  x  and  y,  of  which  the  maxima  and  minima 
are  to  be  determined. 

Now  observing  the  definition  of  maxima  and  minima^  given 
in  Art.  144,  viz.  that  a  maximum  is  greater,  and  a  minimum 
less,  than  any  and  every  value  of  the  function  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  it  follows  that  if  Xq  and  yo  are  specific  values 
of  X  and  y,  which  give  such  a  singular  value  to  f  (x,  y) ;  then 
^  (^0,  yo)  IS  greater  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  any  value 
corresponding  to  the  variables,  whether  x  infinitesimally  varies 
while  y  does  not  vary,  or  whether  y  infinitesimally  varies  while 
X  does  not  vary,  or  whether  x  and  y  are  simultaneously  and 
infinitesimally  increased,  or  whether  as  a^  is  infinitesimally  in- 
creased y  is  similarly  decreased,  or  vice  versd.  This  property 
may  be  thus  expressed :  If  f  (Xf^  yo)  is  a  maximum  or  a  mini- 
mum, F(a7o±A,  yo±k)  is  less  or  greater  than  F(a?o,yo)  whatever 
are  the  signs  of  h  and  k,  which  are  infinitesimal  increments,  and 
in  whatever  manner  the  signs  are  combined ;  and  also  whether 
^  =  0,  when  x  is  increased  or  diminished  by  h ;  and  whether 
A  =  0,  when  y  is  increased  or  diminished  by  k. 
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156.3  T^^^^  being  the  definition  of  such  singular  values,  I  pro- 
pose to  extend  to  functions  of  two  variables  the  theory  of  criteria 
which,  in  Art.  150,  has  been  applied  to  those  of  one  variable. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  assume  that  neither  y--^)  nor  [-j-j 
vanishes  for  the  values  Sq,  yoi  then,  by  Art.  140,  (51), 

F(^o+A,yo+*)-F(a^o,y«)  =  [(^)*  +  (^)*]^o+^A.  ,^. 

the  meaning  of  the  notation  in  the  right-hand  member  of  this 
equation  being  that  a^o  &i^d  ^o  are  to  be  respectively  replaced  by 
Xq-^  $h  and  yo  +  Ok,  where  0  is  the  general  symbol  of  some 
positive  and  proper  fraction.  Now  if  f(^o>2^o)  is  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum,  the  left-hand  member  of  (6)  will  have  the  same 
sign,  h  and  k  being  infinitesimal,  whether  h  and  k  are  positive 
or  negative,  and  when  either  one  or  the  other  of  them  is  abso* 
lutely  zero ;  and  of  course  its  equivalent  must  be  subject  to  the 
same  condition.  But  these  circumstances  cannot  exist  in  the 
right-hand  member  of  (6) ;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  left-hand  member  takes  the  form  given  in  (6).  It  is  neces- 
sary therefore  that  it  should  have  another  form ;  and  such  it 
will  take  only  when,  for  x  ^  Xq  and  y  ^yo, 

in  which  case,  by  reason  of  (51),  Art.  140, 
F(a?o-hA,  yo+*)-F(j?o,yo) 

yo  +  y- 

If  the  left-hand  member  satisfies  the  second  condition  above 
stated  for  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  viz.  that  the  sign  of  it  is 
the  same  whether  either  h  or  k^  but  not  both,  is  zero,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  (^-g)  and  (^-2)  should  be  of  the  same  sign.     Also 

of  the  quadratic  expression  in  the  right-hand  member  the  first 
and  third  terms  are  the  same  whether  h  and  k  are  positive  or 
negative :  but  the  sign  of  the  second  term  may  be  either  positive 
or  negative,  according  as  h  and  k  have  the  same  or  difierent  signs ; 
it  is  necessary  therefore  that  the  relation  between  the  three  terms 
should  be  such  that  the  sign  of  the  whole  expression  within  the 
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brackets  should  not  be  altered  by  changes  of  sign  of  h  and  Ar. 
This  condition  will  be  obtained,  if  the  roots  of  the  expression 
are  imaginary ;  because  in  that  case  it  will  be  the  arithmetical 
sum  of  two  squares.  The  roots  of  a  quadratic  are  imaginary,  if 
four  times  the  product  of  the  first  and  last  terms  is  greater  than 
the  square  of  the  middle  term :  that  is,  in  this  case,  if 

If  this  condition  is  satisfied,  the  sign  of  the  right-hand  member 

T^)  ^^  (tTT )  5  *°^  therefore 

^-j  j  are  negative  or  positive.   Hence,  if  f  {xq^  y^)  is  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum,  when  x  ^  x^  and  y  =  yo» 


dor'  ^dy 


^iS)   *°^  (^)  "®  °^  *^®  **"®  ™8°' 


(10) 


■^-jj  are  negative  or  positive.    The  inequality  (9)  having 

been  first  determined  by  Lagrange,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Lagrange's  condition. 
Examples  of  illustration  are  given  in  a  subsequent  Article. 


157.]  If  when  x  =  a?o,  and  y  =  yo>  \t)  ~  \t)  ~  ^'  *°^  ^^^ 

(S) = (i^) = (^) = »• "» 'y  <"'•  *-^  ■*•• 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  right-hand  member,  being  of  uneven 
dimensions  in  terms  of  h  and  ky  will  change  sign  with  h  and  k ; 
and  therefore  if  the  equivalent  of  the  left-hand  member  takes 


or  a  minimam  according  as  (^-^ )  and  ( ^-4 )  are  negative  or 
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the  form  given  in  (11),  r{jCoy  Vo)  cannot  be  a  maximum  or  a  mi- 
nimum. If  therefore  all  the  first  and  the  second  derived-func- 
tions vanish  when  x  =  Xq  and  ^  =  yo»  '  (^0^  ^o)  cannot  be  a  maxi- 
mum or  a  minimum  unless  also  all  the  third  derived-functions 
vanish ;  in  which  case  the  equivalent  of  the  left-hand  member 
of  (6)  involves  fourth  derived-functions,  and  the  sum  of  the 
powers  of  A  and  k  is  four  in  every  term.  This  circumstance  is 
consistent  with  a  singular  value  of  f  {xq,  yo)^  if  the  biquadratic 
expression  in  terms  of  h  and  k  is  subject  to  conditions  analo- 
gous to  that  given  in  (9)^  so  that  it  should  not  change  sign  with 
h  and  k.  The  conditions  however  are  such  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  state  them.    And  the  singular  value  will  be  a  maximum 

dy' 
positive. 

And  generally  if  f  {xq^  yo)  is  a  singular  value,  all  the  paitial 
derived-functions  vanish  for  the  particular  values  of  the  vari- 
ables up  to  those  of  an  odd  order  inclusive ;  and  those  of  the 
even  order,  which  are  the  first  not  to  vanish,  must  be  so  related 
that  the  sign  of  the  expression  involving  h  and  k  should  be  the 
same,  whatever  are  the  signs  of  h  and  k. 

158.3  ^^^  ^^  however  consider  the  subject  of  maxima  and 
minima  of  functions  of  two  variables  from  another  point  of 
view.  If  F  {Xy  y)  has  such  a  singular  value,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  exist  for  infinitesimal  variations  of  x  when  y  does  not 
vary ;  and  for  infinitesimal  variations  of  y  when  x  does  not  vary. 
If  the  function  fulfils  the  former  of  these  conditions,  we  shall 
call  it  an  ^-partial  maximum  or  minimum ;  and  if  it  fulfils  the 
latter  a  y-partial  maximum  or  minimum.  And  when  these  par- 
tial maxima  or  minima  are  combined,  we  have  what  may  be 
called  a  total  maximum  or  minimum.  The  criteria  of  such  a 
total  maximum  or  minimum  are  now  to  be  discussed.  If  how- 
ever a  partial  maximum  or  minimum  is  combined  with  a  partial 
minimum  or  maximum,  the  value  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
the  singular  values  which  are  given  in  Art.  144,  viz.  that  a  maxi- 
mum value  is  greater,  and  a  minimum  value  is  less,  than  each 
and  every  value  of  the  function  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Let  us  express  these  conditions  and  circumstances  mathe- 
matically.    If  F  {x,  y)  is  that  function  of  which  the  ^-partial 

singular  value  is  to  be  found,  it  is  necessary  that  l-z-j  should 
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change  its  sign  at  the  corresponding  values  of  a:^-and  y :  and 
thus  it  is  necessary  that  y-r-)  should  be  equal  to  zero  or  to  in- 
finity:  the  case  where   (-r-j  =  oo    we  will  at  present  omit: 

and  according  as   (-p)  at  the  critical  value  changes  its  sign 

from  -f  to  —  or  from  —  to  -♦- ,  so  is  the  corresponding  sin- 
gular value  a  partial  maximum  or  a  partial  minimum. 

Similarly  for  the  ^-partial  singular  value  it  is  necessary  that 
y'-p-j  should  change  its  sign  at  the  critical  value^  and  therefore 
that,  omitting  the  infinite  value,  (  —  1  =  0;  and  according  as 

the  change  of  sign  of  l-j-j  is  from  +  to  —,  or  from  —  to  +, 

SO  is  the  corresponding  singular  value  a  partial  maximum  or  a 
partial  minimum.  To  render  our  notions  as  free  as  possible 
from  confusion,  I  will  consider  first  the  subject  of  maxima,  and 
subsequently  that  of  minima. 

Now  as  the  total  maximum  arises  from  the  combination  of 
two  partial  maxima,  it  is  necessary  that  the  conditions  which 
they  require  should  be  simultaneously  satisfied.  And  therefore 
at  such  a  total  maximum  we  must  have 

And  as  no  relation  is  given  between  dx  and  dy,  and  as  these 
equations  are  simultaneously  true,  the  quality  of  f  (d7,  y),  which 
each  of  them  separately  represents,  is  also  true  for  all  infinitesi- 
mal variations  of  the  function  at  its  singular  value ;  and  con- 
sequently whatever  is  the  direction  along  which  that  variation 
takes  place. 

The  sufficiency  of  (12)  for  all  directions  of  variation  of  the 
function  at  the  singular  value  may  thus  be  shewn.  Let  ^  and 
y  be  expressed  in  terms  of  new  variables  (  and  r;  by  means  of 
the  following  equations^  wherein  the  a's  and  b*H  are  constants, 

whence  we  have,  as  in  Art.  106, 
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^;        (14) 


>.         (15) 


And  thus  if  (^)  and  ^^)  vanish,  \lii)  ^^^  (t")  ^'®^  vanish. 

And  therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  constants  in  (13)  are  undeter- 
mined^ the  first  derived- functions  vanish,  whatever  is  the  direc- 
tion of  the  infinitesimal  variation  of  the  function :   and  there- 
fore thus  far  the  conditions  of  a  total  maximum  are  satisfied. 
Let  the  critical  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  (12)  be  Xq  and 

yo;  we  have  to  examine  the  change  of  sign  which  \-f)  and  y-j-j 

undergo  at  these  values.  In  certain  cases  this  change  may  be 
conveniently  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  critical  fac- 
tors themselves,  according  to  the  method  explained  in  Articles 
145  and  146.  In  the  general  case  however  the  following  pro- 
cess gives  the  required  criteria. 

Let  us  assume  that  for  the  critical  values  of  x  and  y  all  the 
second  derived-functions  do  not  vanish,  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  investigating  the  conditions  for  a  total  maxi- 
mum.  Then  by  Art.  149,  if  for  the  critical  values  f  ^ )  and  f — ) 

vanish,  and  change  sign  from  +  to  — ,  the  following  ratios  are 
both  negative,  viz.  ,  , 

— and   — p-  ;  (16) 

ax  ay 

the  total  differentials  being  taken  in  both  numerators,  so  that 
we  may  investigate  the  change  of  sign  of  the  first  partial  de- 
rived-functions for  changes  of  not  only  the  corresponding  vari- 
able, but  also  of  both  the  variables  simultaneously ;  otherwise 
we  might  get  from  the  critical  values  singular  values  in  certain 
directions  and  not  in  all  directions.     Now 

di  \dif  "  \dx^f  "^  \d^l  di'  ^^^ 
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rfy  Vrfy/        ^dxdy'  dy       ^dy^ 

In  (17)  and  (18)  ^Er  and  dy  are  arbitrary;  in  fact,  so  far  a8  we 
have  proceeded,  dx  and  dy  in  (17)  need  not  be  the  same  as  the 
dx  and  dy  in  (18).  Let  us  however  suppose  them  to  be  so :  and 
for  convenience  of  expression,  let  us  substitute  as  follows : 

©='.  (S)=..  o-    <-. 

^1       "MS         '^^  examine  the  signs  of  (17)  and  (18),  let  us  assume  0  to  re- 

^^  *    present  some  quantity  to  which  both  may  be  equated;  so  that 

we  have  j    ,      j         a  j 

hdx  -\-Bdy  =  0  AT, 

^dx  ■\-  cdy  =  Bdy; 
which  may  be  written 

(A-^)  dx-i-Bdy  =  0,  (20) 

Brfj7  4-(c-^)rfy  =  0;  (21) 

whence,  eliminating  dx  and  dy,  we  have  the  following  quadratic 

*"  ^'                          (A-^)  (c-^)  -  B«  =  0,  (22) 

^a-(A4-c)^  +  AC-B*  =  Oj  (28) 

of  which  the  two  roots  are  to  be  negative,  since  (17)  and 
(18)  must  be  negative,  so  that  ¥{xo,yo)  may  be  a  maximum; 
therefore  all  the  coefficients  must  be  positive,  that  is^ 

A  and  c  must  both  be  negative,  (24) 

and  AC— B^  must  be  positive.  (25) 

Hence  the  necessary  conditions  that  xq,  yo  should  render  T{x,y) 
a  maximum  are  the  following : 

dr\       ^         /d¥\ 


(26) 


(d^vs  /d^v\ 

d^l  *"*  W/  """'*  ^^  negative, 

159.^  Similarly  to  determine  a  total  minimum,  it  is  requisite 
that  it  should  be  a  partial  minimum  of  a  partial  minimum,  and 

(/72p .         /  //2p   \        /d^V\ 
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vanish  at  the  critical  values^  that   (^j  =  0,  and  f^l  =  0, 

and  that  -r-  l-^j  and  -r-  l-j-j  should  be  positive;  accordingly, 

following  the  process  of  the  last  Article,  the  two  values  of  0, 
and  therefore  the  roots  of  (28),  must  be  positive;  whence  it 
follows,  that  A  and  c  must  be  both  positive,  and  that  ac  — b' 
must  be  positive ;  and  therefore  the  conditions  that  Xq^  yo  should 
render  v(af,y)  a  minimum  are,  that 

dv\      ^         /dv\ 


<«)     (£)  =  «.    Q  =  o, 


dy 


^^  (5^)  *°^  idp)  must  be  positive. 


>        (27) 


J 


I6O.3  As  (23)  has  two  roots,  and  thus  gives  two  determinate 
values  to  $,  so  by  reason  of  (20)  and  (21)  dx  and  dy  will  bear  a 
determinate  ratio  to  each  other;  it  may  perhaps  hence  be  in- 
ferred that  the  criteria  of  maxima  and  minima,  which  are  thus 
determined,  are  applicable  for  variations  of  the  original  func- 
tion in  only  two  certain  directions.  This  however  is  not  the 
case :  for  the  criteria  are  true  and  sufficient  whatever  is  the 
direction  of  variation  of  the  original  function  which  is  due  to 
the  combined  variations  of  the  variables. 

Let  the  variables  x  and  y  be  replaced  by  new  variables  (  and 
rj,  with  which  they  are  related  by  the  equations  (13),  Art,  158 ; 
then  from  (15)  we  have 

whence  we  have 

\dx^l\dy^f      \dxdyf  ~   Vrff«/ W^      Vrff  rf^/ '      ^^^^ 

and  therefore  whatever  is  the  sign  of  the  left-hand  member,  the 
same  also  is  that  of  the  right-hand  member.  If  therefore  the 
left-hand  member  is  positive,  and  thus  fulfils  the  condition  neces- 

L  1  2 
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sary  for  a  singular  value,  the  right-hand  member  is  also  positive, 
and  similarly  fulfils  the  required  condition.  Now  in  the  equa- 
tions (13),  which  connect  ^,  y,  £,  and  77,  the  directions  of  f  and  1} 
relatively  to  those  of  w  and  y,  or,  to  speak  geometrically,  the 
angles  through  which  the  coordinate  axes  are  turned,  depend 
on  ai,  a2,  b\,  bi ;  and  the  equivalence  (31)  is  independent  of  these 
constants:  hence  if  Lagrange's  condition  is  satisfied  for  any 
system  of  two  variables,  it  is  also  satisfied  for  every  other  sys- 
tem which  is  connected  with  it  by  two  linear  equations  of  the 
form  (13),  Art.  158;  and  therefore  if  Lagrange's  condition  is 
satisfied  for  the  infinitesimal  variations  of  the  variables  in  any 
one  direction^  it  is  satisfied  for  their  variations  in  all  directions. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  if  the  right-hand  member  of 

-7-^j  and  \-f-i)  have 

the  same  sign  as  i-r-^)  and  i-f^)  ;   nnd  therefore  if  all  the 

conditions  of  a  total  maximum  or  minimum  which  are  given  in 
(26)  and  (27)  are  satisfied  for  one  direction  of  the  variation  of 
the  variables^  they  are  also  satisfied  for  all  directions  and  for  all 
the  circumstances  of  such  total  singular  values  as  exist  at  the 
critical  values  of  the  variables. 

If  all  the  second  derived- functions  of  the  original  function 
vanish  at  the  critical  values^  the  preceding  results  come  to 
nought :  as  however  I  have  alluded  to  this  case  in  Art.  157^  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  more. 

Some  examples  of  total  maxima  and  minima  of  functions  of 
two  variables  are  subjoined. 

161.]  Ex.1.  To. determine  whether  any,  and  what,  values  of 
a:  and  y  render  a?^y  +  3py^  —  axy  a  maximum  or  minimum. 

r(^,y)  =  iK^y^^xy^—axy-y 
(;^)  =  2a?y+y3-ay  =  y(2a?+y-a); 

\-r)  =  ^xy-\  aiP'^ax  =  x{^y-\-x^a)\ 

therefore  putting  (^ j  =  0,  and  (-j-j  =  0,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing systems  of  simultaneous  values : 
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a?  =  0 


y  =  0 


>i 


X  =  a 


y  =  o 


>'y 


a?  =  0 


y  =  a 


>\ 


a 
a 


>'. 


neither  of  the  first  three  of  which  satisfy  Lagrange^s  condition  ; 
and  from  the  last  we  have   (^-2)   *^d   (tt)   Positive,  and 


^dx^^  ^dy^f      ^dxdyf  ~~   3 


dy' 


Is;;^/  -  \d^J  =  T>  ^^'^^'^  ^'  *  P^^^*^^®  quantity; 


r8 


.-.    a^y-\-a^y^—ai€y  h  H  minimum,  \iz,  — ;r=,  when  a?  =  y  =  5. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  a  point  within  a  triangle  for  which,  if  lines  are 
drawn  to  the  angles^  the  sum  of  their  squares  is  a  minimum. 

Take  a,  one  of  the  angular  points^  see  fig.  20,  of  the  triangle, 
for  the  origin;  and  let  the  base  ab  =  a,  and  the  coordinates  to 
c  be  A,  A: ;  and  let  the  coordinates  of  p  be  x,  y,  and  the  sum  of 
the  squares  =  p(a?,  y). 

.-.     ¥(x,y)  =  a?a4-y*  +  (fl~^)^  +  y*  +  (A-^)*  +  (*-2ir)*, 
=  3a?2  +  3y2-2(a  +  A)a?-2A:yH-a2-f  A^  +  A:*; 

...     (g)=:6.~2(a-fA)  =  0,if^=^; 

(|)  =  6y-2^  =  0,ify  =  |; 

and  as  in  both  cases  the  change  of  sign  is  from  —  to  +>  we 
have  a  partial  minimum  of  a  partial  minimum,  and  therefore 
the  necessary  conditions  of  a  total  minimum. 

Ex.  3.    Inscribe  the  greatest  triangle  in  a  circle. 

Fig.  21.  Let  one  of  the  angular  points  of  the  triangle  be  at  a, 
the  extremity  of  the  diameter  acb  ;  and  let  p  and  q  be  the  other 
angles;  let  ac  =  cb  =  a. 

PAB  =  ^,  QAB  =  ^;  therefore  by  a  property  of  the  circle, 
PA  =  2a  cos  0,  QA  =  2a  cos  <f> ; 

.'.     area  of  triangle  =  f(^,  <^)  =  -  pa  x  qa  x  sin  (^4-<^), 

=  2a^  cos  6  cos  0  sin  (^ -f  <f>) ; 

y—j  =  2a^cos<^  {cos^cos(d  +  <^)  — sindsin(^  +  4>)}i 
=  2a*  cos  <^  cos  (2  ^-f<^); 

(^)  =  2  a*  cos  $  cos  {2<t>-\-e)', 
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.-.      [^)  =  -4a2co8<^8m(2^-h<^); 

But  if  (^)  =  0,  and  (^)  =  0,  20+4»  =  |,  and  2<^  +  fl  =  | ; 

therefore  fl  =  ^  =  -;  in  which  case  ( jaa)  *°*^  iinji  *™  ''°*'' 
negative,  and  (^)  (^,)  -  (^)  =  9  a*;  therefore  the  above 

critical  values  of  $  and  0  give  a  maximum :  and  as  $  =  <f>  =  ^, 

the  triangle  is  equilateral.  Hence  the  greatest  triangle  that  can 
be  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  the  equilateral  one. 

162.]  In  the  case  in  which  {^}  {^}  -  [^  is  nega- 

tive,  the  last  term  of  the  quadratic  in  0  of  equation  (23)  is  nega- 
tive, and  therefore  the  two  values  of  0  are  of  different  signs ; 
whence,  by  means  of  (17)  and  (18)^  it  follows  that  one  of  the 
partial  singular  values  is  a  maximum,  and  the  other  is  a  mini- 
mum :  and  therefore  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  total  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  are  not  fulfilled. 

(^^F\  /^^F\         /  d^Y  \' 

tion  (23)  =  0,  and  therefore  one  value  of  0  is  zero ;  and  there- 
fore either  (17)  or  (18)  =  0,  and  therefore  either  \-r-j  or  (^) 

undergoes  no  variation;  whereas  then  there  is  a  partial  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  with  respect  to  one  of  the  variables,  the 
other  is  such  that  corresponding  to  its  variations  the  function 
is  constant ;  hence  we  have  a  locus  of  such  partial  maxima  or 
minima. 

These  several  conditions  will  be  more  clearlv  understood 
from  the  geometrical  analogues  of  them  in  the  theory  of  curved 
surfaces;  which  however  it  would  be  premature  to  explain  in 
this  place^  and  therefore  we  reserve  them  until  they  naturally 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  treatise. 
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Section  4. — Maxima  and  minima  of  Junctions  of  three  and 

more  independent  variables, 

163.^  Firstly,  let  us  consider  a  function  of  three  independent 
variables^  a?,  y,  z,  of  the  form 

1*  =  F  (a?,  y,  z). 

Extending  the  principles  of  Art.  158  and  159  to  this  more 
general  case,  it  appears  that  a  total  maximum  or  minimum  of 
a  function  of  three  variables  must  arise  from  the  combination 
of  three  several  partial  maxima  or  minima  with  respect  to  the 
several  variables.  And  also^  as  any  two  of  the  three  variables 
may  vary,  while  the  remaining  one  does  not  vary,  it  appears 
that  the  conditions  of  such  a  combination  of  two  partial  maxima 
or  minima  must  be  fulfilled.    Which  conditions  are, 

o^o.  o^".  0=0^    « 

\dv^/  \dz^f        \dudzi  \dz^'  \dx^f        \dzd.7*' 


W38) 


dy^'\dz*'      ^dydz'        '    ^dz^'^dx^'      ^dzdx 

\d^i  \d^l  ~  \d^>  ^     ' 

(d^v\     /d^v\     /d^¥'\ 
T~2/'  \7r^}'  \^r^/  "I'^^t  be  of  the  same  sign ;  and 

the  singular  value  of  f  (x,  y,  z)  is  a  maximum  or  minimum,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  negative  or  positive.  There  is  also  another 
relation  between  the  several  partial  second  derived-functions; 

£  (5;) '  ^  (^)  ^  ^^  J  (5^)  ""^'^  ^^  ""^^^^  ^"""^^  ''Sn,  and  be 
negative  for  a  maximum  value,  and  positive  for  a  minimum ;  and 

dx\dx'  ""  \dx^f  ■*■  \dxd^l  di '^  \dxTzf  di'  ^     ^ 

D  /rfF\  _  /  rf'F  \  dx      fdH\        /  rf^F  \  dz 
dy  \dyf  ""  ^dydxf  d^  "^  \d^)  "^  \dydzf  dy  '  ^"^^ 

dz  \Tzf  "  \d^f  dz  "^  \d^f  li  "^  ^d^l'  ^^^^ 

Now  for  convenience  of  expression^  let 

/rf*F\  /rf*P\  /rf*F\ 

/  d*i  \  _  /  rf*p  \  _  /  d^v  \  _ 

\didzi  -  ^'       \^dxl  ~  ^'       \d^)  -  " ' 
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and  as  (34),  (35),  (86)  are  to  be  of  the  same  sign,  let  us  employ 
a  process  of  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  Art.  158,  and  let  us 
assume  0  to  be  the  symbol  for  some  quantity  which  is  the  same 
in  all ;  then  the  following  system  results  : 

(a— ^)  dx  -\-Qdy  -^rdz  =  Oi 

G  rfj?  -f  (B— ^)  dy  +  Edz  =z  0  l;  (37) 

p  rfa?  4-  B  fl?y  +  (c— ^)  dz  =z  0  J 
whence,  by  cross-multiplication, 

(A-^)(B-^)(C~(9)-B2(A-^)-p2(B-0)~G*(C-^) 

-f2BFG  =  0;  (38) 
the  common  Discriminating  Cubic,  as  it  is  called,  and  which 
has  three  real  roots ;  and,  when  expanded,  becomes 

d*  — (A  +  BH-C)(9*-f  (BC+CA-f  AB  — E*--P*  — G*)^ 

—  (abc-i  Zepg—ae^— BP®— CG*)  =  0.     (89) 

Of  this  equation  the  three  roots  are  to  be  of  the  same  sign,  and 
the  result  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  according  as  they  are 
negative  or  positive ;  therefore,  besides  the  former  conditions 
(32)  and  (88),  the  following  expression  must  be  negative  for  a 
maximnm  and  positive  for  a  minimum,  viz. : 

ABC  -f  2EPG--AE*--Bp2  — CG*.  (40) 

Hence,  that  a  function  of  three  variables  may  have  a  maxi- 
mum or  a  minimum  value,  the  critical  values  must  satisfy 
3-|-3h-1(  =  7)  conditions,  viz.  three  of  equations  (32),  three 
of  equations  (33),  and  one  of  equation  (40). 

164.]  Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  general  case;  and  let 

r  (a?i,  a?2, . . .  <r„)  (41) 

be  a  function  of  n  independent  variables,  of  which  the  maxima 
and  minima  are  to  be  determined ;  and,  for  convenience  of 
notation,  let 

(0)  =  <>■'>■  (3^.)  =  <•■»>■  ■(^)  =  <'■"• 


of  wliich  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 

(1,2)  =  (2,1),  ...  (n,l)  =  (l,n),  .... 
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Now  the  singular  Talne  of  (41)  must  arise  from  the  combi- 
nation of  n  similar  partial  singular  values  due  to  the  separate 
variation  of  each  of  the  n  variables ;  and  therefore  we  must  have 

also  -} — (-7—),  3— (-7—), -J — (-; — )  are  all  to  be  of  the 

same  sign ;  negative,  that  is,  for  a  maximum,  and  positive  for  a 
minimum.  If  0  is  the  quantity  to  which  each  may  be  equated^ 
then  we  shall  have  the  following  equations, 

{(l,l)~(?}rfiPi+(l,2)ito,+ +(l,«)cto^  =  0 

(2,l)diPi-h{(2,2)-d}dir,  + +  (2,«)ito„  =  0 


>\    (48) 


(«,l)rfri  +  («,2)rfiP2+ -f  {(n,n)-^}rfrn  =  0 

whence,  by  the  elimination  of  the  n  quantities,  dxi^  dx^y ...  dx^^ 
there  will  result  an  equation  in  ^  of  n  dimensions,  all  the  roots 
of  which  are  to  be  of  the  same  sign ;  and  according  as  they  are 
positive  or  negative,  will  the  corresponding  value  of  the  func- 
tion be  a  minimum  or  maximum. 

The  number  of  conditions  which  are  required  to  be  fulfilled 
may  thus  be  found :  As  the  total  maximum  or  minimum  arises 
from  the  combination  of  the  several  partial  singular  values,  all 
the  conditions  which  they  involve  must  separately  be  satisfied. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  when  the  equation  in  6  has  been 
formed,  there  will  be  involved,  and  to  be  satisfied,  in  the  co* 

efficients  of 

^"-1,  n  conditions, 

»(«  — 1) 


e 


fi-8 


1.2 


n(n-l)(«-.2) 


^n-3^ 


1.2.8 


d,    .     .     .     «    -    -    -    - 
in  the  constant  term,    .     .     1  condition ; 

^,  1.    1..  ,  n(n--l)     n(«— l)(n— 2) 

the  sum  of  which  =  n  +      ,  ^      +  -^ — ^-k-^ +...+» -I- 1, 

=    (1+1)»-1, 

=  2'»~1. 
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165.]  One  remarkable  example^  wherein  the  minimum  value 
of  a  function  of  many  variables  is  to  be  discovered,  deserves 
insertion.  The  problem  occurs  in  the  combination  of  observa- 
tions, all  of  which  are  subject  to,  and  are  supposed  to  be  affected 
with^  accidental  errors ;  and  the  object  is  to  determine  the  most 
probable  conclusion  from  the  series  of  given  results  which  are 
affected  with  these  errors.  The  process^  of  which  the  following 
is  an  outline,  is  generally  called  the  Method  of  Least  Squares. 

Suppose  that  there  are  n  unknown  quantities  Xi,  x^^  ...  Xn\ 
and  let  Ui,v^^,,.u^hem  other  quantities  connected  with  them 
by  m  given  equations,  so  that  each  of  the  latter  is  a  given 
function  of  some  or  all  of  the  former.  Suppose  also  that  the 
values  of  Ui^  t^, ...  t^m  are  capable  of  being  observed ;  from  these 
observations  the  values  of  ^1,  w%, ...  x^  are  to  be  deduced. 

Let  the  observed  values  of  t^i,  t<2>...ttM  be  0\j02i  ..^o^i  the 
observations  then  give  the  m  equations, 

ui—oi  =  0,    tt2-02  =  0,  ...  tt»— o«,  =  0,  (44) 

for  the  determination  of  the  n  unknown  quantities. 

If  m  is  less  than  n,  these  equations  are  insufficient.  If  m  =  » 
they  are  generally  sufficient,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  is 
determinate  and  unique.  But  if,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  prac- 
tice, m  is  greater  than  n,  the  equations  are  more  than  sufficient. 
Still,  if  the  observations  were  absolutely  accurate,  the  equations 
would  not  be  inconsistent,  and  every  sufficient  combination  of 
them  would  give  the  same  values  for  the  unknown  quantities. 
As  however  the  observations  are  actually  liable  to  error,  the 
equations  (44)  will  in  general  be  inconsistent,  and  no  one  set  of 
values  of  Xi,  x^  .,.  x^  can  satisfy  them  all  at  once.  The  question 
is.  What  set  of  values  are  we  to  adopt  ? 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  simplest  way  of 
expressing  that  all  the  equations  (41)  subsist  at  once,  would  be 
by  the  single  equation, 

(wi~Oi)*-f  (%-o«)«+  ...  +(t^-Om)'  =  0.  (45) 

In  the  actual  case  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  this  equation ;  but 
the  idea  obviously  suggests  itself  of  satisfying  it  as  nearly  as 
possible,  by  choosing  the  unknown  quantities  so  as  to  make  the 
expression  in  the  left-hand  member  of  the  equation  as  small  as 
possible. 

The  question  whether  this  plan  really  gives  the  most  probable 
values  of  the  unknown  quantities  belongs  to  the  Theory  of  Pro- 
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babilities,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  it  here.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  modifications  to  be  introduced  when 
the  observations  are  not  all  equally  liable  to  error ;  and  of  the 
method  of  estimating  the  precision  of  the  results.  It  may  be 
observed  however,  that  an  obvious  way  of  giving  greater  in- 
fluence to  the  better  observations  is,  to  multiply  each  term  in 
the  left-hand  member  of  (46)  by  a  positive  number  representing 
the  goodness  or^  as  it  is  called,  the  weight  of  the  corresponding 
observation ;  and  this  is  in  fact  the  method  indicated  by  theory ; 
so  that  the  function  of  which  the  minimum  is  to  be  determined  is 

^i(tti-Oi)«-f  ^2(ti2-Oa)a+  ...  +^«(tt«-0*;  (46) 

where  g\,  fft^..,ffm  are  the  weights  of  the  several  observations; 
and  are  proportional  respectively  to  the  number  of  times  an 
observation,  of  arbitrary  fixed  liability  to  error,  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed, in  order  that  the  arithmetical  mean  of  its  results  may  be 
entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  confidence  as  the  single  result  of 
the  observation  in  question.  The  estimation  of  these  weights 
is  the  business  of  the  observer;  and  for  our  purpose  they  are  to 
be  considered  as  given  constants. 

Now  if  we  can  find  the  values  of  a?i,  ^2^ ...  ofn  which  make  the 
expression  (46)  a  minimum,  we  may  substitute  them  in  the 
functions  tii,  «a, ...  «m9  and  the  results  may  be  called  the  calcu- 
lated values  of  these  functions ;  and  the  differences  between 
these  calculated  values  and  the  observed  values  Oi,  02, ... o^  may 
be  called  the  apparent  errors  of  the  observations :  they  would 
be  the  true  errors  if  the  calculated  values  ui,  t^,  ...ttM  were 
absolutely  correct.  Putting  Ei,  e^,  ...  Em  for  these  apparent  er- 
rors, we  have  tti  —  Oi  =  Ei,  ...  ttM— o^  =  Em^  and  the  expression 
(46)  becomes        ^,^,.+^,«,.+ ... +^„^..; 

and  this  is  to  be  a  minimum.  In  the  case  in  which  the  weights 
of  the  observations  are  equal,  representing  their  common  value 
by  unity,  we  have  simply  Ei^  +  E2*+  ...  -h  e„*,  which  is  to  be  a 
minimum ;  and  thus  in  this  case  the  method  consists  in  deter- 
mining the  unknown  quantities  so  that  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  apparent  errors  of  the  observations  may  be  a  minimum. 

Let  us  symbolize  (46)  by  n;  then  as  Xi,  ^29  •••^n  are  inde- 
pendent variables,  and  as  n  is  to  be  a  minimum, 

(t)""- (t)"" i^)-"-' 

M  m  2 
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and  from  these  n  equations  the  values  of  the  n  unknown  quan- 
tities a?i,  ^2>  •••  ^n  af6  to  be  found.  The  algebraical  solution  of 
these  equations  is  in  general  impracticable,  unless  the  functions 
Uiyfhf*%n  ^^  S'll  linear;  but  as  the  problems  which  occur  in 
practice  may  be  reduced  to  this  form,  the  difficulty  does  not 
actually  arise.    This  simplification  is  effected  as  follows : 

A  set  of  approximate  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  is  first 
obtained  in  any  way  that  is  practicable,  or  is  previously  known. 
Let  these  be  called  d,  d, ...  (ni  &nd  let  their  unknown  errors 
be  rffi,  flffj, ...  d(„,  so  that  the  true  values  are  fiH-rffi,  (i-\-d£t, 
•  ••&  +  ^^i»;  and  let  d£i,  £^(2, ...  d£n  he  treated  as  small  quan- 
tities, of  which  the  squares^  higher  powers,  and  products  are  to 
be  neglected.  Suppose  the  equation  expressing  Ui  in  terms  of 
Xiy  X'Zy ...  Xn  to  be 

then  we  have 

«*i  =  0 (f  1  +  diu  fa  +  rffa, ...  f«  4-  rff») ; 

and  expanding  this  by  (56)  of  Art.  142^  and  omitting  all  terms 
involving  higher  powers  than  the  first  of  the  errors^  we  have 

«.  =  <^(fi,f.,...f.)  +  (^)rf6+(^)rf6+...+(g)rff.; 

in  this  equation  <^(£i,  fa,  ...  f„),  (-7?-),  ...  (^r?-)  are  all  given 

quantities,  so  that  Ui  is  reduced  to  a  linear  function  of  the  new 
unknown  quantities  d^i^  d^^^ ...  d^^-     A  similar  reduction  may 
be  effected  with  t«2,  Us, ...  t^^ ;  so  that  finally  the  equations 
tti— Oi  =  0,   ti2— 02  =  0,  ...  thn—o„,  =  0, 

which  are  given  by  the  observations,  are  all  reduced  to  the  linear 
form. 

If  then,  as  heretofore,  we  substitute  Xi,  X2, ...  x^  for  d(i,  d^^t 
. . .  din}  and  a,  ai,  a^, ...  kn  for  the  constants,  we  may  assume 

r  ;  (47) 


and  the  expression 

^l(tti-Ol)*-f^2(tl2- 

is  to  be  a  minimum. 
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Here  however  we  may  remark  that  if  each  of  the  eqaations 
«!— Oi  =  0, ...  ttm—Oin  =  0,  is  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of 
the  weight  of  the  observation  by  which  it  was  obtained^  and  if 
Uu  Oi^  ...  are  then  written  instead  of  {gi}^Ui^  {ffi}^Oi,  ...  and 
a,  111, ...  instead  of  {^i}*a,  {^i}*fli,  ...  the  problem  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  form  in  which  ^1  =^3  =  ...  =^m  =  !>  »o  that  this 
is  the  only  case  which  need  be  considered. 

Let/(^  be  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors  thus  modified^ 
which  is  to  be  a  minimum ;  then  we  have 

/«2  =  Ei^-l-Ea^-l-  ...-|-B«»; 

and  replacing  ^Ei,  dE2,...dEn  by  their  values  from  (47)  and 

(48),  and  arranging  the  terms  as  coefficients  of  dwi,  dx^^ ...  dXn, 

we  have  p.       ,         ,  »  .  ,       v  . 

0  =  (aiEi-fAiE2+ ... +/:iE,„)rfri 

-f  (fla  El  -f  Jj  E2  +  . . .  +  ^3  Em)  dx^ 

+ 

+  («nEi  +  *nB2+...  -|- *„  E«)  flfcr^  ; 

and  as  X\^  x%y ,.,  x^  are  assumed  to  be  independent  of  each  other, 
the  coefficients  of  each  of  the  differentials  in  the  right-hand 
member  of  the  equation  is  equal  to  zero;  so  that  replacing 
£1,  E2, ...  Em  by  their  values  given  in  (47)  and  (48)  we  have 

(oi* H- fti^  +  ...  H- *i*)  a?i  4-  (0102  +  ^1^2+  •••  +  ^1*2)  ^2  +  ... 

+  ai(a-Oi)-|-4i(6-Oa)  +  ...  +  *i(*-<>m)  =  0, 

(a2«l  +  *2*1  +  ...  4-  *2^l)  ^1  +  («2^-f  V  +  ...  +*2*)  ^2  +  ... 

...  -f  (a2fln  +  *2i»+««--f  *2*ii)^n 
4  fl2(fl-Oi)+i2(*-02)  +  .-  +  *2(*  — Om)  =  0, 

(Onfli-f  *n^l+...  +  *»i*l)^l+(ana2-{-A»*2-|-...  +  *«*2)^2+... 

...4-(aH'  +  ftn*+...-l-*„2);p„ 

+  an(fl-Oi)4-*»(*-02)+...  +  *„(A:-Om)  =  0; 
whereby  we  have  n  linear  equations  containing  n  unknown 
quantities ;  these  may  therefore  be  determined ;  and  the  values 
of  them  thus  found  will,  according  to  the  method  of  Least 
Squares,  be  affected  with  the  least  possible  risk  of  errors.  Now 
without  going  farther  into  the  subject^  and  without  introdudiag 
the  convenient  symbols  which  Gauss,  to  whom  we  are  in  great 
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measure  indebted  for  the  method,  has  introduced,  I  may  remark 
that  the  practical  rules  for  forming  the  final  simultaneous  equa- 
tions, as  appears  from  the  preceding  system  of  equations,  are 
the  following.  Multiply  each  equation  by  the  coefficient  of 
Xi  in  itself,  then  the  sum  of  all  thus  multiplied  is  the  first  final 
equation.  Again,  multiply  each  by  the  coefficient  of  a?s,  and  the 
sum  of  all  thus  multiplied  is  the  second  final  equation :  and  so 
on  for  all  the  equations.  It  is  evident  that  we  thus  obtain  n 
final  equations  from  which  the  n  unknown  quantities  may  be 
determined.  Two  examples  are  subjoined  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  process. 

166.]  Examples  of  the  method  of  least  squares. 

Ex.  1.   Let  there  be  four  linear  equations  involving  three  un- 
known quantities,  and  of  the  following  form : 

t(8  =  4j?4-y-f4^, 

and  let  us  suppose  that  observations  are  made,  and  that  by 
them  til,  ^>  t<8>  <<4  &i^  found  severally  to  be  8,  5,  21, 14 ;  then 
the  errors  of  the  several  equations  will  be  tii— 8,  t<a— 5,  tcs— 21, 
ti4— 14 :  and  \ifi?  is  the  sum  of  their  squares  we  have 

fl?  =  (tti-8)«  +  (ii2-5)«H-(tt8-21)«H-(u4-14)8; 

and  as^'  is  to  be  a  minimum, 

/«D/«  =  0  =  (111— 8)rft«i  + {tt2-5)rftt2  + (tts— 21)rftt8  + («*— 14)rfit4; 

in  which  substituting  firomthe  preceding  equations,  and  equating 
to  zero  the  coefficients  of  dx,  dy^  and  e&r,  we  have 

tti-f-8t<a  +  4tt8—   tt4—  88  =  0 -^ 
— tti-f 2tta-|-   tt8  +  8tt4—  70  =  0 
2tti— 5tta-f4tt8-f  8tt4— 107  =  0 

and  substituting  in  terms  of  a?,  y,  z,  we  have 

27<r+   6y  =88^ 

6a?H-15y+r       =    70   . ; 
yH-542r  =  107- 

whence  x  =  2.470,  y  =  3.551,  z  =  1.916;  and  these  are  the 
most  probable  values  of  the  variables. 
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Ex.  2.  Let  there  be  only  one  unknown  quantity  x^  for  which 
the  values  a^,  o^^  •••  ^m  have  been  found  by  m  observations  of 
equal  weight.    We  have  then  to  determine  x  so  that 

(a?-ai)«+(a?-aa)»+  ...  +  (^-Om)*  =  «** 

may  be  a  minimum.  Differentiating  this  expression  and  equating 
to  zero  the  differential^  because  u  is  to  be  a  minimum,  we  have 

mx — Ox — a% —  ...  —  Am  =  0; 

«!  +  ««+  ...  +««• 
.'.       J?  =   •• 

m 

Thus,  assuming  the  validity  of  the  method,  the  best  value  for  x 
is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  values  given  by  the  observations. 
It  was  in  fact  by  assuming  this  result  as  an  axiom,  that  Oauss 
first  demonstrated  the  validity  of  the  method.  But  this  is  not 
self-evident,  and  is  not  properly  axiomatic ;  and  in  fact  no  de- 
monstration has  yet  been  given  perfectly  free  from  difficulty,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

If  the  weights  of  the  observations,  instead  of  being  equal, 
were  gi,  g%,  ...gmy  the  function  of  which  the  minimum  value  is 
to  be  determined  would  be 

and  the  resulting  value  of  x  is 

""■""■"  1  ■■■■■III  I^I^PVWM    ■      ■  .         ■  9 

^1+^2+  ...  +^m 


Section  5. — On  maxima  and  minima  of  functions  of  variables 

when  aU  are  not  indq>endent. 

167.]  A  problem,  which  frequently  occurs,  is  the  determina- 
tion of  maxima  and  minima  of  functions  of  many  variables, 
when  certain  relations  between  the  variables  are  given,  so  that 
all  those  involved  in  the  original  functional  equation  are  not 
independent.  Thus  suppose  that  we  have  to  determine  the 
singular  values  of 

u  =  F(a?,y,2r,...),  (49) 

which  is  a  function  of  n  variables ;  and  suppose  besides  that  m 
equations  connecting  these  variables  are  given,  viz. 
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[167. 


Pi(a?,y,r, )  = 

r2(^,y,^, ) 


(50) 


F«(a?,y,r, )  =  0. 

In  order  to  apply  the  method  which  has  been  explained  in  the 
preceding  Section,  it  would  be  necessary  to  eliminate  m  varia- 
bles between  m  + 1  equations,  by  which  means  u  would  become 
a  function  of  n  —  m  variables^  all  of  which  would  be  independent 
of  each  other ;  and  then  forming  the  partial  derived-functions 

\^/'  \^)'  \d~)'  *^®  number  of  which  is  n  — m,  and 

equating  each  to  0,  there  would  he  n—m  equations,  from  which 
we  could^  theoretically  at  leasts  determine  the  n  —  m  variables. 
This  method  however^  though  theoretically  possible,  is  frequently 
attended  with  great  difficulty  on  account  of  elimination ;  and,  if 
the  original  expressions  are  symmetrical,  the  symmetry  is  de- 
stroyed by  it ;  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  proceed  as  follows : 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said,  that  as  there  are  n  —  m 
variables  entirely  independent  in  their  variations,  we  have 
n  —  m  conditions  to  make ;  which  will  be  equivalent  to  equating 
to  0  the  n  —  m  partial  derived-functions  with  respect  to  these 

variables  of  v(x^y,z, ).     Differentiating  the  functions  in 

order^  and  remembering  that  Dt«  =  0,  because  u  is  to  be  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum,  we  have 


dv 


/rfp 


dv 


•^«=°  =  (i)^  +  (^)^y  +  (i)^^  + 


dy 


dz 


>;    (51) 


dy 


the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  x,y^  z^ do  not  vary  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  but  consistently  with  the  conditions 
involved  in  the  last  m  equations.     Hence  to  eliminate  dx,  dy^ 

dz^ multiply  these  last  equations  severally  by  indeterminate 

quantities,  Xi,  Xt^  ^ X^ ,  and  add  to  the  first ;  and  collecting 

the  coefficients  of  dx,  dy^dzy we  have 
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-i \- 

+ =0. 

Wliich  equation  is  subject  to  n  conditions^  viz.  n  —  m,  on  ac- 
count of  n  —  m  independent  variables  being  involved,  and  m  on 

account  of  i»  indeterminate  multipliers  Ai^  A2^  As, A^  having 

been  introduced.    Let  these  conditions  be,  that  the  coefficient 
of  each  differential  is  equal  to  0 ;  therefore 


>;   (52) 


between  which  equations  Ai,  A2, ...  A^  are  to  be  eliminated,  and 
^>y}^9  "•  determined ;  and  these  will  be  the  values  correspond- 
ing to  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  value  of  F(<r,  y^Zy ,.,). 

The  sign  of  the  second  differential  coefficient  will  determine 
whether  the  particular  value  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  : 
but  in  most  cases  where  this  method  is  applicable,  the  form  of 
the  function  at  once  decides  whether  it  admits  of  a  maximum 
or  of  a  minimum. 

168.]]  In  the  case  in  which  only  one  equation  is  given  con- 
necting the  n  variables  involved  in  the  given  function,  whose 
maximum  or  minimum  value  is  to  be  determined,  the  above 
results  assume  a  particular  form,  by  means  of  which  the  pro- 
cess is  much  simplified. 

Let  u  =  F(a?,  y,  2r, ...)  (53) 

be  the  function  of  which  the  maximum  or  minimum  value  is 
to  be  determined;  and  suppose  the  variables  to  be  subject  to 
the  relation  expressed  by  the  equation 

/(a?,y,r, ...)  =  c;  (54) 

then  differentiating  (53)  and  (54),  and  putting  Dti  =  0,  because 
n  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  we  have 

PRICE,  VOL.  I.  N  n 
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whence,  multiplying  (55)  by  an  indeterminate  multiplier  A^  and 
subtracting  (56)  from  it^  we  have 

and  by  virtue  of  the  argument  of  the  last  Article,  equating  to 
zero  the  several  coefficients  of  dx,  dy,  dz, .,,  we  have 

/dF\        /dp\         /dv\ 
1  «  ^^^  _  S.  -  1^  -  (58 

\dx^        ^dyf        \dzl 

that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  coefficients  of  the  same  differentials  in 
(55)  and  (56)  is  constant. 

The  algebraical  criterion  for  discriminating  between  a  maxi- 
mum and  a  minimum  is  too  complicated  to  be  of  any  service 
even  in  this  particular  case. 

169.]]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  processes. 
Ex.  1 .  To  determine  the  minimum  value  of  a?* + y'  +  z^^  having 
given  p=.aX'\'by-\-cz,  where  p,  a,  A,  c  are  constants. 

Let         tt*  =  ad^-^y^-^-z^^  p  =  cw?  +  6y -f- cr. 

.'.     ttDtt  =  xdX'\^ydy'\'Zdz  =  0, 
0  =  adw-^bdy-^cdz; 
therefore  by  reason  of  the  last  Article, 

0?  __  y  __^  r  ^   ^  +  y*-f  jT*        tt* 
a  ~'  b  ^  c  ^  ax -^  by -{  cz  '^  p 

= —.  = : ,  by  Preliminary  Theorem  I : 

{a2  +  A2  +  c2}*        {a2-f^  +  c2}i      ^  ^ 

P 


(a2-|-^a_^^2}i' 


^         ap  __         ^P  ^P 

The  above  is  the  solution  of  the  problem,  To  find  the  shortest 
distance  from  the  origin  to  a  given  plane. 
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Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  plane  triangle  of  given  perimeter^ 
and  of  maximum  area. 

Let  the  area  of  the  triangle  =  tt,  and  the  sides  be  ^,  y,  z, 
and  the  given  perimeter  =  2  s. 

.-.     28  =  a?4-y  +  ^,        and      «*  =  8(8— a?)(s— y)(8— ;?); 

therefore  differentiating  the  former  equation,  and  taking  the 
logarithmic  differential  of  the  latter,  we  have 

0  =  cLv-^dy  +  dz, 

2du         dx  dy  dz         ^ 

u  8—^       8— y       8— 2r 

•.     8— ^  =  8— y  =  8— ;?; 


•  • 


2s  8^ 

.'.     X  =^  y  ^  z  =.  —^  ',        and  the  area  of  the  triangle  =  —  ; 

that  is,  the  triangle  is  equilateral. 

In  precisely  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shewn  that  of  all 
figures  of  a  given  number  of  sides  and  of  given  perimeter^  the 
equilateral  and  equiangular  one  is  the  greatest. 

Hence  also  it  follows  that^  of  all  plane  figures  of  given  peri- 
meter, the  circle  is  that  whose  area  is  the  greatest. 

For  let  2  s  be  the  given  perimeter,  and  n  be  the  required 
number  of  sides ; 

.-.     each  side  =  : 

n 

and     .".     the  area  =  —  cot-, 

n         n 


=  ^Pcot^). 


But  the  last  factor  continuaUy  increases  as  -  decreases,  and 

attains  a  maximum  when  n  =  oo ;  in  which  case  the  polygon 
becomes  a  circle,  which  is  therefore  the  greatest  of  all  plane 
figures  under  a  given  perimeter. 

Ex.  3.   To  divide  a  number  a  into  three  parts  x,  y,  z,  so  that 
jpntynjgp  may  be  a  maximum. 

u  =  x^y*^zPy         .'.    logw  =  wloga7-f  »logy-j-/?  log-?; 

a  =  x-\-y^z; 

N  n  2 
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Jiu       .       mdx       ndy       pdz 

u  ^  y  z 

0  =r  dx^dy  '\-dz\ 

m  ^  n  ^  p  ^  m-i-n-^-p       m  +  n+p 
x'^y^z'~x-^y-\-z'~         a         * 

am  an  ap 

•'•    ^  =  _  .  ^  .   ■,      y  =  — ; — —,      z  = 


m-^n-^p  m-^n-\-p  m-^n-^^p 

) 

m-\-n-^p' 

Ex.  4.  To  determine  the  greatest  quadrilateral  figure  which 
can  be  contained  by  four  given  straight  lines  a,  b,  c,  e. 

Fig.  22.  Let  ab  =  a,  bc  =  i,  cd  =  c,  da  =  e;  the  angle 
ABC  =  6,  ADC  =  <l);  u  =  the  area. 

and      (ac)*  =  a^-^b^  — 2ab  cos  0  =  c*-|-e*— 2ccco8<^; 
.*.     Du  z=z  0  =z  -  [ab cos  6  dO-i-ce cos  <l)d(f>}, 

0  =  2(i6  8in^d^  — 2ce8in<^rf^; 

cos  Q  _       cos  ^ , 
sin  ^  ""       sin  </> ' 

.-.     tan^=— tan<^;  .-.     ^  =  180°— 0; 

that  is^  0  +  (f>  =  180^,  and  the  opposite  angles  of  the  quadri- 
lateral figure  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  the 
quadrilateral  is  such  as  can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle. 

Ex.  5.  To  determine  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of 
the  central  radii  vectores  of  an  ellipse,  and  their  relation  to  a 
pair  of  conjugate  axes. 

Let  the  ellipse  be  referred  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  diameters^ 
whose  lengths  are  2ai  and  2&i,  as  the  coordinate  axes ;  and  let 
(0  be  the  angle  between  the  axes,  and  r  be  the  length  of  any 
central  radius  vector ;  then  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  is 

a^  ^  b^  " 
Also  r^  =  x^-^2xy  cos  cd  +  y^, 

and  {x-^y  cos  «)  dx  +  {y+x  cos  o))  dy  =  rdr  =  0; 
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therefore  employing  au  indeterminate  multiplier,  we  have 

<  — 2  +  X(a?-j-ycoso))>da:  +  ]t^  H- A (y  +  a? cos  «) |  dy  =  0; 
and  equating  to  0  the  coe£Scients  of  dx  and  dy, 

X  ff/ 

— 5  +  A(^-f  ycosft))  =  0,  ^  +  A(y-|-^co8ft))  =  0; 

whence^  multiplying  the  former  by  x  and  the  latter  by  y,  and 
adding,  2         2 

.'.     1  +  Ar2  =  0,  .-.     X  = ^; 

and  substituting, 

/I         1  \         cos  a>         ^  cos  on        /I         1  \ 

whence,  by  cross  multiplication, 

ih  "  ^)  (^  "  ^)  -  ^(C08<0)«  =  0; 
.  • .     r  4  -  (ai«  +  Ai»)  r «  +  Oi^  Ai»  (sin  a))2  =  0. 

Let  a  and  i  be  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  the  radii  vec- 
tores,  so  that  a*  and  b^  will  be  the  roots  of  the  last  equation ; 
then  by  the  theory  of  equations, 

a^  -h  A»  =  fli2  +  bi^,  a*  i»  =  Oi^  ii*  (sin  «)« ; 

by  means  of  which  the  values  of  a  and  b  may  be  easily  de- 
termined. 

By  a  similar  process  may  we  determine  the  analogous  rela- 
tions of  the  principal  axes  of  an  ellipsoid  to  any  system  of 
conjugate  axes. 

Ex.  6.   To  inscribe  in  a  sphere  the  greatest  parallelepipedon. 
Let  x^-^y^  +  z^  =  a*  be  the  equation  to  the  sphere ;  and  let 
u  be  the  content  of  the  parallelepipedon. 

.-.     tt  =  8a?yj2r; 

and  taking  the  logarithmic  differential, 

Du       ^       dx      dy      dz 
u  X        y        z 

also  0  =  xdx-^-ydy-^'Zdz; 
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x^  =  y*  =  r*  = 


a 


2 


3  ' 


x—y—z- 


a 


73 


—  > 


and  the  volume  of  the  parallelepipedoa  = 


8fl« 
3i 


Ex.  7.  To  find  a  point  within  a  triangle,  such  that  the  sum  of 
the  lines  drawn  from  it  to  the  angular  points  may  be  a  minimum. 

Pig.  20.  Let  p  be  the  required  point ;  and  let  ap  =  a?, 
BP  =  y,  cp  =  2r,  BC  =  a,  ca  =  h,  ab  =  c,  bpc  =  ^,  cpa  =  ^^ 
APB  =  >/f  j  «  =  sum  of  the  required  lines ;  wherefore  we  have 

tt  =  a?  -f  y  -I-  5r ;  (59) 

fl2  =:  y^  —  2yzQ,o%Q-^z^ 
i*  =  ^'2  — 2^07  008  <^  + a?* 
c*  =  a?*— 2a?yco8>/f-|-y^ 

^-f<^  + V^  =  27r. 
Whence,  by  differentiation, 

DM  =  0  =  £{r  +  c^y  +  ^'2^ ; 
0  =  (y  — z  cos  ^)  dy  -f  (^r— y  cos^)  rfxr  +  yz  miOM 
0  =  (2r— J?  cos  ^)dZ'\-  {x—z  cos  <^)  dx  4-  ^r^  sin  ^  d<^ 
0  =  (j?— ycos>/f)dr+ (y— a7C08^)rfy +  a?ysin^rf>/f 

0  =  rf^  +  d<^  H-  rf>/f . 

Now  observing  that  we  have  six  variables  involved^  which  are 
connected  by  four  equations  (60)  and  (61),  two  are  independent ; 
multiplying  therefore  the  equations  (63)  severally  by  x,  y,  Zy  and 
adding,  we  have 

{x(y-\-z)  — yz(cos0  -f  cos>/f)}flte+  {yiz-^-x)  — 2ra?(cos>/f  -f  coH6)}dy 

-f  {z{x-^y)-'Xy{coH$-^cos<l})}  dz 
+  xyz  {sin  Odd -^sia <f)d(l}'{- sin \lfd\lf}  =  0.     (65) 

Whence  multiplying  (62)  and  (64)  by  two  indeterminate  multi- 
pliers, and  adding  them  to  (65),  and  equating  to  zero  the  co- 
e£Scients  of  the  variables,  we  have 

sin  ^  =  sin  0  =  sin  ^;  .-.     ^  =  <^  =  ^  =  120°. 

Let  therefore  three  segments  of  circles  be  described  on  the 
sides  of  the  triangle,  each  containing  an  angle  of  120° ;  these 
will  meet  in  a  point,  which  point  will  be  that  required. 


(60) 


(61) 


(62) 


>;    (63) 


(64) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE   PRECEDING  PRINCIPLES  TO  THE 
THEORY  OP  ALGEBRAICAL  EXPRESSIONS. 

170.]  In  the  present  Chapter  I  shall  take  the  following  to 
be  the  type  of  an  algebraical  expression  of  the  nth  degree,  and 
for  convenience  of  reference  shall  symbolize  it  hjf(x), 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  according  as  n  is  odd  or 
even ;  n  being  integral  and  positive ;  and  no  fractional  or  nega- 
tive powers  of  a?  being  involved  in  the  expression;  pi,  p^y  '*-  Pn 
being  constant  coefficients,  real  or  imaginary,  and  the  coefficient 
of  the  highest  power  of  x  being  unity. 

A  root  of  such  an  expression  is  a  value  which,  when  substi- 
tuted for  the  unknown  quantity  a^,  makes  the  whole  to  vanish ; 
thus,  if  a  is  a  root  o{f(x), 

f{a)  =  0. 
An  imaginary  or  impossible  expression  is  of  the  form 

a  +  AyiTi;  (2) 

which,  as  was  explained  in  Art.  60,  always  admits  of  being  put 

into  the  form,  /_   . 

r  (cos  ^  +  V  —  1  sm  ^), 

of  which  r  is  called  the  Modulus ;  and 

r2  =  a^  4.  62  =  (a  +  V^b)  (a  -  \/^6),  (3) 

the  latter  pair  of  imaginary  factors  being  called  conjugate  to 
each  other. 

Now  of  such  general  algebraical  expressions  as  (1),  almost 
all  the  properties  which  are  proved  in  the  usual  text-books  on 
the  Theory  of  Equations  arise  from  considering  them  in  their 
resolved  or  analytical  form ;  that  is,  as  made  up  of  factors  of 
the  form,  a?— a,  4?— A,  ...  d7— a-f  )8\/  — 1,  ^— a— )8\/— 1  ...  ; 
such  are  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  roots  and  the 
coefficients,  between  two  equations  the  roots  of  one  of  which 
are  symmetrical  functions  of  those  of  the  other,  &c.    But  a 
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general  treatment  of  the  subject  requires  the  expressions  to  be 
considered  in  their  synthetical  or  unresolved  state ;  and  we  pro- 
pose in  the  following  Articles  to  exhibit  such  properties  of  them 
in  their  compounded  state^  as  fall  within  the  grasp  of  the  pre- 
ceding principles. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  remark  on  the  continuity  of  such 
expressions ;  and  I  shall  hereby  be  led  to  shew  that  every  equa^ 
tion^  be  its  dimensions  odd  or  even,  has  a  root.  In  other  words, 
I  shall  prove  that  a  value,  real  or  imaginary,  exists,  which  when 
substituted  for  x  in  f{x)  makes  f{x)  =  0. 

If  it  is  thought  that  an  unfair  assumption  is  made  in  the 
following  Articles  in  the  extension  to  imaginary  quantities  of 
processes  of  differentiation  which  have  been  hitherto  applied  to 
possible  quantities,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  principles 
of  differentiation  as  unfolded  in  the  first  and  second  Chapters 
require  only  the  law  of  continuity  to  be  satisfied  in  the  func- 
tions to  which  they  are  applied,  and  that  imaginary  quantities 
satisfy  that  law  as  well  as  possible  ones.  And  I  would  also 
observe  that  logarithmic  and  circular  functions  are  related  to 
each  other  by  means  of  the  exponential  equivalents,  and  that 
these  involve  symbols  of  impossibility ;  and  as  we  have  intro- 
duced and  operated  on  each  of  these  in  the  previous  Chapters, 
omr  processes  have  been  applied  to  impossible  as  well  as  to  pos- 
sible quantities. 

171.]]  Positive  real  values  may  be  assigned  to  ^  in  (1)  so 
great  that  the  corresponding  value  of  x^  shall  be  greater  than 
the  sum  of  all  the  following  terms. 

Let  us  take  the  case  which  is  most  unfavourable,  that  namely 
in  which  all  the  terms  are  positive,  and  in  whieh  consequently 
their  sum  is  greater  than  it  would  be  if  some  of  the  terms  were 
negative.  Let  pu  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  positive  coefficients 
—PhP2f '"  Tpni  then 
— jpia?'*-^  J»2«2?"~*— ...  +jo»  is  less  than /?*{.r«-i-K^'*"2-f  ...  -f-.r  +  l}, 

is  less  than  pk 


is  less  than  p^ 


J?" 


x-l' 

and  therefore  is  less  than  a?**,  if  /?*  =  a?  —  1 ;  that  is,  if  x=pk  +  l, 
X**  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  the  subsequent  terms;  and 
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a  fortiori,  if  or  is  greater  than  j9ik  + 1 ,  07**  is  so  much  greater  than 
the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  x^ :  and  thus  by  increasing  of, 
f{x)  becomes  greater  and  greater,  and  in  the  superior  limit  when 
4r  =  00  ^  f{x)  also  becomes  infinite.    Thus  in 

if  we  substitute  8  for  x^  x^  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  the 
other  terms.  Hence  it  appears  that  for  values  of  x  greater  than 
a  certain  assignable  quantity,  as  x  increases,  f(x)  increases; 
and  ultimately  becomes  infinite,  when  «  =  00  . 

If  a?  =  0,  then  f{x)  =  Tpn ;  and  if  n  is  odd,  f{x)  =  —  00 , 
when  ^  =s  —  00 ;  hence  if  an  equation  is  of  uneven  dimensions, 
f{x)  changes  sign  from  —00  to  -\-co  as  x  increases  from  — qo  to 
+  00;  and  as  such  change  of  sign  off{x)  can  take  place  only 
when  f(x)  =  0,  it  follows  that  an  equation  of  odd  dimensions 
has  at  least  one  real  root :  and  that  root  will  be  positive  or  nega- 
tive according  as  the  constant  term  of  the  equation  is  negative 
or  positive. 

Hence  also  it  follows  that  an  equation  of  even  dimensions 
has  two  real  roots  if  the  last  term  is  negative,  of  which  one  is 
positive  and  the  other  is  negative ;  because  f{x)  will  change  its 
sign  from  +  to  —,  and  again  from  —  to  +,  as  <r  increases 
from  —  00  through  0  to  +  00  . 

As  X  continuously  varies,  so  f{x)  continuously  varies ;  for  let 
A  be  an  increment  of  x,  and  let  us  suppose  that  f'(x)  does  not 
vanish;  then  by  (21),  Art.  116, 

f(^  +  h)-'f(x)  =  hfix  +  eh); 

the  right'hand  member  of  which  is  infinitesimal,  if  h  is  infi- 
nitesimal; therefore  /(^H-A)— /(a?)  is  infinitesimal;  that  is, 
f(x)  varies  continuously  as  its  subject- variable  continuously 
varies. 

l{/(x)  is  of  even  dimensions, /(a?)  has  at  least  one  minimum 
value;  because /^a?)  will  be  of  odd  dimensions,  and  will  change 
sign  fit>m  —  to  -\-,  mx  increases  from  —  00  to  H-  <» ;  and  cor- 
responding to  the  value  of  x  at  which  the  change  of  sign  takes 
place  wiU  f{x)  attain  a  minimum  value.  Thus  mach  as  to  the 
values  of /(a?)  when  x  is  replaced  by  a  real  quantity. 

172.]  Having  thus  shewn  that /(a?)  continuously  increases  up 
to  -h  00 ,  as  a?  increases  upwards  from  a  certain  real  value,  I  will 
now  shew  that  if  for  x  we  substitute  in  f(x)  the  most  general 
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form  of  an  imaginaiy  expresaion,  yiz.y+z  T^T,  /(y + z  ^s/^) 
does  not  admit  of  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  but  continuously 

either  increases  or  decreases,  i  

Let  us  replace  x  in  /(«)  lily  y  +  z  \/— 1 ;  then  expanding  by 
Taylor's  Series,  we  have 

f(p  +  z^r^)  =/(y)+  V^f'iy)  J  -/"(y)^ 

of  which  right-hand  member  the  possible  and  impossible  parts 
may  be  separated^  and  the  whole  expression  may  be  equated 
to  p  +  Q\/— 1 ;  if 

p=/(y)-/"(y)^+/'»i:^ ,  (5) 

a  =  /(y).-/"'(y)ji3+r(y)i3|^ ;      (6) 

and  where  p  and  q  are  functions  of  two  independent  variables  y 
and  z.    Now  differentiating,  we  have 

\dyf  "~  \dzr         \dzf  "       ^dyl ' 

/rf*p\  _  /  rf^Q  \  _  _  (^ll\       (^l3\ /  ^^^  \  _  _  /rf*Q\  . 

\dy* f  "  \dy dzl  ~      ^dz^r     \rfy«/"      \dydzl''      W^' 

■j^j  and  (^-3]  beingnecessarily  of  difFere^it  signs,  the  j 

conditions  of  Art.  158  and  159  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  p  does 
not  admit  of  a  maximum  or  minimum  value ;  similarly  also  it 
is  plain  that  q  does  not  admit  of  a  maximum  or  minimum ; 
hence  f(y  +  z  ^ —1)  is  not  a  function  admitting  of  a  maximum 
or  minimum ;  and  therefore  goes  on  continuously  increasing  or 
decreasing,  as  the  variables  continuously  vary. 

173.]  Hence  we  can  shew  that  \if{x)  is  a  function  of  ^  of 
the  form  (1),  one  or  more  values  of  x  of  the  form  y  +  «\/— 1 
exist,  which  when  substituted  for  x  render  f{x)  =  0 ;  in  other 
words,  we  can  hence  prove  that  every  equation  has  a  root. 

Let  y  -h  «  \/— 1  be  replaced  by  r  (cos  6  +  >/— 1  sin  0),  and 
f{y  -f  z  >/— 1)  by  B  (cos  t  +  V— 1  sin  t),  r  and  b  being  the 
moduli  respectively  of  y  +  «\/— 1  and  of /(y  +  «\/— 1),  and  0 
and  T  being  real  circular  arcs ;  then,  if  it  can  be  shewn  that 
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itftame  value  oiSjA  sach  as  to  render  b  =  0^  y  and  z  are  sueh  as 
to  make  f(y-\-zV^l)  =s  0,  and  it  is  proved  that  the  equation 
f(af)  =  0  has  a  root. 

Since      /(y  +  ^V—l)  =  b (cos t  +  ^/—l  sin t),  (7) 

.-.    /(y— j5\/^)  =  B(cosT  — ^/— 1  sinT);  (8) 

whence         R*  =  /(y  + « V—l)  xf(y—z \/^).  (9) 

Now  to  take  the  most  general  case^  let  us  suppose  that  all 
the  derived-functions  oi  f{x)  up  to  the  i»th  exclusively  vanish 
when  X  =  y+5?>/— 1;  viz.  that 

/'(y+«y^)  =  0, /"(y+2J^/^)  =  0,.../—% +  «y^)  =  0; 

whence  also, 

f{y^z^f^)  =  0,f\y^zsr^)^0,...f^'^{y'-z^r^)^0. 

Then,  by  means  of  Leibnitz's  Theorem,  see  Art.  55^  taking  the 
mth  differential  of  r'  in  (9),  and  neglecting  terms  which  vanish, 
we  have 

Let  Rm  and  p  be  the  moduli  respectively  of /*(y+«\/  — 1) 
and  dy  +  \/— 1  ife;  and  let  t«m  and  r  be  the  corresponding  arcs, 

so  that  

/■•(y +«\/^)  =  B^  (cos  T«,  +  sT^  sin  t^),  (10) 

/''(y-zV'^)  =  B«  (cos  Ti,,  -  \/^  sin  Ti,,) ;  (11) 

.  dy±dz\/-'l    =  p (cost ±  \/—l  sin t);  (12) 

•'•    (rfy±&'\A^)**  =  p"*  (cos  mr  +  \/^  sin  mr);  (18) 

making  which  substitutions, 

d'^.B}  =  2rr«,p^cos  (t«,— t+»»t).  (14) 

Now  as/(y  +  z^Z—l)  does  not  admit  of  a  maximum  or  mini- 
mum value^  so  r^,  being  the  square  of  r,  and  thus  necessarily 
a  positive  quantity,  does  not  admit  of  a  maximum  value;  but 
it  must  have  a  minimum  value;  that  derived-function  of  it 
therefore,  which  is  the  first  not  to  vanish,  must  be  consistent 
with  such  a  singular  value.  But  on  examining  (14)  r  is  arbi- 
trary, and  d^.K^  will  evidently  change  sign,  when  r  and  there- 
fore when  dy  and  dz  receive  certain  values;  as,  for  instance, 

00a 
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change  t  to  t-\ w,  and  the  sign  of  d^,B?  will  be  changed ; 

and  such  a  change  is  inconsistent  with  r^  being  a  minimum. 
The  apparent  diflSculty  however  is  obviated  if  one  of  the  other 
factors  of  ^"'.r^  vanishes;  but  r^  and  pF*  do  not  vanish^  and 
therefore  it  follows  that  the  only  condition  which  is  consistent 
with  R^  being  a  minimum  value  is^  r  =  0 ;  this  therefore  is  the 
minimum  value ;  whence,  by  means  of  (7), 

fiy  +  z^ril)  =  0;  (15) 

and  therefore  there  always  are  some  values  of  y  and  z  such  that 
equation  (15)  is  satisfied ;  and  therefore  every  equation  of  the 
form  (1)  has  a  root. 

Also  from  (8)  it  follows  that  if  r  =  0,  fiy—Z'/^)  =  0; 
and  therefore  if  one  of  a  conjugate  pair  is  a  root  of  an  equation, 
the  other  conjugate  is  also  a  root. 

If  in  the  general  form  of  the  root  z  =  0,  the  root  is  possible ; 
but  if  2;  has  a  finite  value^  the  root  is  imaginary. 

174.]  Taking  a  to  be  the  general  symbol  for  the  root  of  an 
equation,  we  may  thus  prove  that  the  equation  is  divisible  by 
x—a  without  a  remainder. 

Let  f(x)  =  0  be  the  equation ;  then,  since  a  is  a  root,  /(a)  =  0. 

Observing  now  that  Taylor's  Series  does  not  fail  for  a  func- 
tion of  X,  such  as  we  have  assumed  f{x)  to  be,  and  that  the 
(n-i-l)th  derived-function  vanishes,  because /(^)  is  algebraical 
and  of  n  dimensions,  by  means  of  (84),  Art.  74,  we  have 

f{^)  =/(a  +  ^-a), 

and  because /(a)  =  0,  the  second  member  is  divisible  by  {x—a). 
The  converse  proposition  is  evident;  viz.  that  \t  x—a  is  a 
factor  of /(a?),  f{a)  =  0,  or  a  is  a  root  of  the  equation. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  if  any  function  of  the  algebraical 
form  assumed  in  equation  (1),  Art.  170,  vanishes  for  a  particular 
value  a  of  the  variable,  the  function  has  a  factor  of  the  form 
x—a',  and  it  is  owing  to  its  vanishing  that  the  function  vanishes. 

175.]  Hence  also  it  follows,  that  every  equation  has  as  many 
roots  as  it  has  dimensions,  and  no  more. 

For  dividing  f(x)  in  equation  (16)  by  {x—a),  the  highest 
power  of  X  that  remains  is  ^'■"^  being  that  which  is  involved 
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in  the  last  term  of  it,  viz.  in  (<r— a)**'^;  whence  an  expression 
of  » —  1  dimensions  results ;  which  again,  by  virtue  of  Article 
178,  has  a  root,  and  therefore  is  again  divisible  by  a  factor  of 
the  form  x^a;  whereby  the  expression  is  depressed  to  one  of 
n  —  2  dimensions;  and  if  a  similar  process  is  repeated  n~l 
times,  we  shall  finally  have  an  expression  of  one  dimension, 
which  will  give  the  last  root;  and  thereby  the  equation  will 
have  been  resolved  into  n  factors. 

Thus  suppose  the  n  roots  to  be  ai,  02, ...  On,  then 

/(a?)  =  (a?-ai)  (a?-aa) ...  (^-On).  (17) 

Also  it  is  manifest  that  no  other  value  than  one  of  the  n 
roots  can,  when  substituted  for  j?,  make  any  simple  factor,  and 
thereby  the  whole  expression,  to  vanish;  and  therefore /(o:^)  has 
only  n  roots ;  some  of  which  however  may  be  equal ;  and  there- 
fore although  all  the  n  roots  may  not  be  different,  yet  there  can 
never  be  fewer  than  n  simple  factors. 

Again,  if  the  coefficients  of  the  several  powers  of  j?  in  f(x) 
are  real,  and  /(^)  has  impossible  roots,  they  must,  as  observed 
above,  enter  in  pairs ;  so  that,  if  Oi  and  Oj  are  two  imaginary 
roots  which  are  conjugate  to  each  other, 

Oi  =  a  -h  i3V^— 1  =  p  {cos  $  +  \/— 1  sin  ^}, 

aj  =  a  — /3\/— 1  =  p  {cos  6  —  \/— 1  sin  $}  ; 

.•.     (se'-ai){X'-aj)  =  (^— a)'+)3^  =  a?*— 2pa?cosd-f-p*, 

which  quadratic  expression  is  essentially  positive;   and  by  a 
similar  composition  of  other  conjugate  factors  we  have, 
/(a?)  =  (a?-ai)  (a?-a2)...{(^-ai)2-h^i2}  {(^-aa)a-f  i8a*}...;(18) 
and  therefore /(a?)  is  the  product  of  factors,  simple  or  quadratic. 

176.]  On  the  algebraical  relation  of  /(a?)  to  its  derived- 
function. 

Let  f(x)  be  a  function  of  the  form  (1),  which  has  all  its  co- 
efficients real  quantities  and  all  its  roots  real  and  unequal ;  and 
let  the  roots  oif{x)  be  ai,  02^ ...  a»;  so  that 

f{x)  =  ar»— /^i^^-i+ziaa?'*-*—  ...  ±J»„_ia?Tj»»,         (19) 

=  {x—ai)  (j?— 02)  •••  (^--«n)>  (20) 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  in  (19)  according  as  n  is 
odd  or  even,  and  the  roots  being  arranged  in  order  of  magni- 
tude, viz.  ^^^.^^^        ^«  /oi\ 
^                       ai  >  02  >  03  >  ...  >  An;                           (^1) 
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then,  taking  the  derived-functions  of  both  the  members  of 
(19),  we  have 

f\x)  =  »a?'»-i-(»  — l);?iJ?'»-2+  ...  ±pn-u 

=  (a?— flg)  (^— 03).-.  (07— a„) -f  (a?— ai)  (^— Os) ...  (a?— a„) 
+  (x—ai)  (07—02)  •••  (0?— fln)  +  ••• 

...  +  (07  — ai)  (a?  — 02) ...  (^  — «n-i).  (22) 

Let  07  =  ai ;  then  observing  that  all  the  parts^  except  the  first, 
of  the  second  member  of  (22)  disappear,  and  that  by  virtue  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  roots,  as  indicated  by  (21),  every  factor 
of  the  first  part  is  positive,  it  follows  that,  if  07  =  ai,  /'(07)  is 
positive ;  similarly,  if  07  =  03,  /'(07)  is  negative ;  there  is  there- 
fore some  value  of  07  between  ai  and  ^2  which  makes  /'(07) 
vanish;  a  root  therefore  of/' (07)  lies  between  ai  and  a^.  Simi- 
larly we  have  the  following  results ; 

if  J?  =  fli,   f\x)  is  positive, 

07  =  a2>   /'(o?)  ia  negative, 
07  =  03,   /'(o7)  is  positive, 


07  =  On)  /'(o7)  is  positive  or  negative,  accord- 
ing as  n  is  odd  or  even.  Hence  the  roots  of /'(07)  are  real,  and 
lie  between  the  roots  of /(o?). 

Let  the  roots  of  f\x)  be  oi,  02, . . .  On-i,  arranged  in  order  of 
descending  magnitude,  then  they  stand  to  the  roots  of /(07)  in 
the  relation  indicated  in  the  following  table ; 

«i         (h         Os  •  •  •  0^-13  «n» 

ai         02         09    .  .  .    an-i; 

whence  it  appears,  that  the  greatest  root  of /(07)  is  greater  than 
the  greatest  root  oi  f\x),  and  the  least  root  oif{x)  is  less  than 
the  least  root  of  /'(07).  It  is  on  account  of  this  particular  rela- 
tion of  the  roots  of/'(o?)  to  the  roots  of /(o?),  that/'(o?)  is  some- 
times called  the  limiting  equation  off{x). 

Hence  also  it  follows,  that  if  all  the  roots  of  an  equation  are 
real,  all  the  roots  of  each  of  its  successive  derived-functions  will 
be  real  also. 

These  results  admit  of  the  following  geometrical  interpreta- 
tion :  Let  the  curve  represented  in  fig.  28  be  that  whose  equa- 
tion is  y  =/(o?).  As  /(o?)  has  n  real  roots,  /(o?),  and  therdTore 
y,  =  0  at  n  points  corresponding  to  them;  that  is,  if  oai  =  Ci, 
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0A2  =  Oty  •••  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  of  ^  at  Ai^  A2,  ...  that  is,  iu 
n  points.    As  f{x)  only  =  j:  *^  >  when  j?  =  +  »  ,  the  ordinate 

is  finite  for  all  values  of  w  between  ai  and  a^^  Ot  ^i^d  a^, ; 

and  by  the  last  Chapter,  as  f\:ff)  =  0,  and  changes  sign  when 
^  =  ai,  =  02,  =  ... ,  f{w)  is  a  maximum  or  minimum  correspond- 
ing to  these  roots  of /'(<r),  and  therefore  we  have  maxima  or 
minima  ordinates  at  points  intermediate  to  Ai  and  A3,  A3  and 
A3, ...  Am-1  and  a„  ;  that  is,  obi  =  ai,  0B3  =  03, ....  Also  as  n  is 
odd  or  even,  so  will  the  curve  towards  the  left,  when  ^  =  —  00 , 
be  below  or  above  the  axis  of  x. 

177.3  Hence  it  appears  that,  if /(^)  has  m  roots  equal  to 
each  other,  f'(x)  has  (m  —  1)  roots  equal  to  each  of  the  equal 
roots  oifix) ;  for  if  ai  =  03=  ...  =  a^,  then  ai  =  03=  ...  =  Ow-i, 
as  the  a's  are  intermediate  to  the  a*% ;  which  proposition  is  also 
thus  manifest. 

Let  m  roots  oif{x)  be  equal  to  one  another  and  to  a,  and  let 
Qx  symbolize  the  product  of  the  other  n—m  roots,  then 

f{x)  =  (a?-a)~Q^; 
.-.    fix)  =  (^-fl)~-i  |mQ^-f  (a?-a)  ^1  ; 

and  f\x)  has  m  —  1  roots  equal  to  a,  that  is,  to  each  of  the  m 
equal  roots  of /(a?). 

Hence  it  fix)  has  equal  roots,  they  may  be  determined  by 
the  method  of  finding  the  greatest  common  measure  of  f(x) 
and  fix),  and  fix)  may  be  depressed  by  as  many  dimensions 
as  it  has  equal  roots. 

The  latter  proof  of  this  proposition  manifestly  reaches  the  case 
of  equal  imaginary  roots  which  the  former  may  not  resolve. 

178.3  Such  information  does  Infinitesimal  Calculus  afibrd  as 
to  the  continuity  of  algebraical  expressions,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  resolution  of  fix)  into  simple  and  quadratic  factors  cor- 
responding to  the  roots,  and  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
roots  of  fix)  and  of  its  derived-function.  I  proceed  now  to  a 
theorem  of  great  importance)  one  indeed  which  theoreticaUy 
completes  this  part  of  the  subject ;  inasmuch  as  we  are  hereby 
enabled  to  determine  the  number  of  real  roots,  and  that  of  the 
imaginary  roots  of  an  equation.  It  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  by  M.  Sturm,  and  the  memoir  containing  it  was  presented 
by  him  to  the  French  Institute,  and  published  in  the  ''Me- 
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moires  pr^ent&  par  divers  savants  a  TAcademie  des  Sciences/' 
Tom.  VI,  1835.  It  is  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
^'  Sturm's  Theorem/'  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  modern  dis- 
coveries in  Algebraical  Analysis.    The  problem  is  as  follows : 

Given  au  equation  f(w)  =  0,  which  has  real  coefficients ;  it  is 
required  to  determine  the  number  of  real  roots  which  it  con- 
tains, and  the  limits  of  them. 

First  let  f{x)  be  cleared  of  equal  factors  by  means  of  the  last 
Article,  so  that  no  two  roots  of/(<r)  are  equal  to  each  other; 
then  we  have  the  following  theorem : 

Let  f{x)  be  a  function  of  x  of  real  coefficients,  of  which  fix) 
is  the  derived-function ;  let  f(sp)  be  operated  upon  by  /'(a?)  in 
the  way  of  finding  the  greatest  common  measure,  but  with  the 
peculiarity  of  the  sign  of  a  remainder  always  being  changed 
before  it  is  made  a  divisor;  and  let  this  process  be  continued 
until  it  terminates  by  giving  a  remainder  independent  of  x,  and 
which  does  not  vanish,  because  f(x)  has  no  equal  factors ;  let 
the  successive  remainders  thus  modified  be  symbolized  by 

so  that  we  have  the  following  system  of  equations ; 

fix)  =fix)qi^Mx), 
fix)  =fiix)  gt—fiix), 

Ai^)  =/8(^)  qz-M^). 


(23) 


fn^iix)  being  the  last  factor  and  consequently  independent  of  x. 
Let  a  and  /3  be  two  numbers  of  which  a  is  the  less,  regard 
being  had  to  its  sign ;  substitute  a  for  x  in  the  series 

/(^),    fix),    /iW,  .../n-l(^),  (24) 

and  write  down  in  the  same  order  the  signs  of  the  results ;  and 
count  the  number  of  sequences  of  two  terms  having  contrary 
signs  in  this  series  of  results ;  and  suppose  a  to  be  that  number. 
Again,  substitute  )3  in  the  same  series  of  functions,  and  count 
as  before  the  number  of  sequences  of  two  terms  with  contrary 
signs,  and  suppose  it  to  be  equal  to  b. 

Then  there  are  a  —  b  roots  of  fix)  lying  between  a  and  /3 ; 
that  is,  the  number  of  the  excess  of  variations  of  signs  in  suc- 
cessive terms,  when  a  is  substituted  for  x,  over  that  when  /3  is 
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substituted  for  x^  is  the  number  of  real  roots  of  f{x)  greater 
than  a  and  less  than  /3. 

This  is  Sturm's  Theorem ;  but  before  I  proceed  to  the  proof 
of  it,  I  must  make  two  observations  on  the  series  of  functions 
in  (24).  (1)  No  two  consecutive  fanctions  can  vanish  for  the 
same  value  of  x ;  for  if  two  consecutive  terms  vanish,  when 
dr:^c,  BAj  fi{c)  and  fi^i(c),  then  by  reason  of  (23),  fi-t{c) 
=/<_8(c)=  ...  =0,  and  ultimately /'(c)  and /(c)  vanish;  which 
last  values  can  coexist  only  when  f{x)  has  two  or  more  equal 
roots,  and  this  circumstance  is  contrary  to  our  first  assumption  : 
and  therefore  we  conclude  that  no  two  successive  functions  of 
the  series  (24)  can  simultaneously  vanish.  (2)  No  function  of 
the  series  can  be  identically  zero ;  for  suppose /(;r)  to  be  always 
zero ;  then  from  (28) 

and  thus  the  value  of  x  which  makes  fi^%(x)  to  vanish  will  also 
make /.I  (d?)  to  vanish;  that  is,  two  consecutive  functions  will 
simultaneously  vanish ;  and  this  has  just  been  shewn  to  be  im- 
possible. 

Now  I  will  proceed  to  the  proof  of  the  theorem ;  let  us  sup- 
pose a  to  be  a  root  o{f{x) ;  and  in  the  series  (24)  for  x  let  a—h 
be  substituted;  then  by  equation  (16),  Art.  114,  the  series  of 
functions  becomes 


in  each  of  which  we  may  suppose  h  to  be  such  an  infinitesimal, 
that  the  terms  involving  it  must  be  neglected  when  added  to  a 
finite  quantity ;  then,  since  a  is  a  root  of  fix),  f(a)  =  0,  and 
therefore  the  signs  of  the  series  of  terms  are  the  same  as  those  of 

-/(fl),    /'(«)>    /i(«), (25) 

Again,  let  a  +  A  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  series  (24) ;  then 
the  signs  of  the  series  of  results  are  the  same  as  those  of 

/'(a),    /'(fl),    /i(a),    /2(a), ;  (26) 

whereas  then  of  (25)  the  first  two  terms  are  afl*ected  with  oppo- 
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site  signs^  and  the  first  two  terms  of  (26)  have  the  same  signs ; 
therefore  by  making  x  increase  from  a  quantity  a  little  below 
a  real  root  to  a  quantity  a  little  above  it^  a  variation  of  sign  in 
the  series  of  functions  (24)  is  lost ;  that  is^  what  was  a  sequence 
of  opposite  signs  has  become  a  sequence  of  the  same  signs. 

Also  a  similar  loss  of  variation  of  signs  takes  place  whenever 
X  passes  through  a  root ;  and  therefore,  if  we  make  x  to  grow 
by  infinitesimal  increments  from  a  to  j3,  every  time  that  its 
value  becomes  that  of  a  real  root  of  the  equation  the  series  of 
signs  of /(a?),  f\x)^  fi(^)y  ...  loses  a  variation.  And  a  loss  of 
change  of  sign  occurs  only  under  that  circumstance.  For  let  us 
suppose  it  to  occur  otherwise ;  it  is  evident  that  it  can  be  only 
when  a  sign  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  functions  is  changed, 
and  that  is,  when  one  or  more  of  them  become  zero.  We  have 
above  shewn  that  two  consecutive  functions  do  not  simulta- 
neously vanish;  let  us  now  suppose  that  fi(x)  =  0^  when  x=c, 
and  that  it  changes  its  sign  at  that  critical  value;  then  since 

from  (28) 

fi-iic)  =  Qi+i  fi(c) -fi+iic), 

.'.    fi^i(c)  =  -/+i(c);  (27) 

neither  of  which  can  vanish ;  and  therefore  as  x  passes  through 
c  their  signs  are  the  same  whether  x  is  infinitesimally  less  or 
infinitesimally  greater  than  c.  But  ^.1  (c)  and  fi+i  (c)  Kte,  as  is 
clear  from  (27)^  of  opposite  signs ;  and  therefore^  whatever  are 
their  signs  respectively^  and  whatever  change  of  sign^(^)  under- 
goes as  X  passes  through  c,  the  only  possible  arrangements  and 

changes  are  (1)  from  -\-  -\ to  + ,  (2)  from  + to 

-f  4-  — ,   (8)  from h  +  to h»   (4)  from f-  to 

h  +  ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  no  change  of  sign  is  lost : 

in  all  there  is  one  and  only  one  sequence  of  two  terms  affected 
with  contrary  signs.  We  conclude  therefore  that  a  loss  of 
change  of  sign  can  take  place  only  in  the  first  two  functions  of 
the  series,  and  only  when  x  passes  through  a  root  o{f(x). 

Hence  we  finally  conclude  that  there  are  as  many  real  roots 
between  a  and  jS  as  there  are  more  variations  of  sign  for  a  than 
forjS. 

In  calculating  the  successive  values  of  the  series  of  functions 
(24)  we  may  observe  that  any  function  may  be  multiplied  or 
divided  by  a  positive  but  not  by  a  negative  quantity ;  because 
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the  sign  would  thereby  be  changed^  and  it  is  from  the  signs 
that  the  proposition  is  deduced. 

179.]  Ex.  1.    a?3-ar»-4a?+3  =  0  -f{x). 

3af»-2a?-4)  8a73-3ar2-12a?  +  9  {x 

3a?«— 2a?»—  ^x 


or 


-   a?»-  8^  +  9; 

-3a?»-24«?+27  (-1 

— 3a?*+  2x-\-  4 


— 26^7  +  23; 
.-.    fi{x)  =  26a?-23. 

26a^~23)  78a?«-52Vi?-104  (3^ 
78j?»-69^ 


17^-104 

442^-2704  (17 
442;r-  391 


-2313; 

.'.    f{x)  =  ^*— a?*— 4a7-f 3, 
/(a?)  =  3a?»-2a?-4, 
/i(^)  =  2607-28, 
Mx)  =  2813. 

The  signs  of  which  series  of  functions,  corresponding  to  the 
following  values,  are 

when    X  =  —2,     — ,  +,  — ,  +, 

^  =  -1,     +,  +,  -.  +, 
a?  =  0,         +,  -,  -,  +, 

^=  2>         -,  +,  +,  +, 
^  =  8,         +,  +,  +,  +. 

Hence,  as  a  change  of  sign  is  lost  in  passing  from  a?  =  —  2  to 
07  =  —1,  a  root  lies  between  —2  and  —  1 ;  and  as  changes  are 

p  p  2 
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again  lost  in  passing  from  d?  =  0  to  a?  =  1,  and  from  x  ==2 
to  iP  =  S,  two  other  roots  lie  severally  between  0  and  1,  and 
between  2  and  3.  Thus  the  equation  has  three  real  roots,  the 
positions  of  which  have  been  determined. 

I8O.3  Hence  follows  a  method  of  determining  the  whole 
number  of  real  and  imaginary  roots  of  an  expression  of  the 
form  f(x)  =  0. 

Whatever  is  the  number  and  value  of  the  real  roots,  they 
must  be  between  —  oo  and  +  ^  ;  let  us  therefore  form  as  above 
the  series  of  functions 

/(^),      fix),     fiix),     A(X),  ...fn^iix), 

the  number  of  wliich  is  generally  n  + 1,  f(x)  being  of  n  dimen- 
sions ;  and  let  -f  00  or  a  very  large  quantity  be  substituted  for 
X,  so  that  the  signs  of  the  functions  are  the  same  as  the  signs 
of  the  first  terms ;  let  m  be  the  number  of  variations  of  signs 
of  consecutive  terms  of  this  series. 

And  now  let  —  00  be  substituted  for  x,  then  the  signs  of  the 
functions  of  even  dimensions  will  be  the  same  as  before,  but 
the  signs  of  those  of  odd  dimensions  will  be  the  contrary. 

There  will  therefore  in  the  latter  substitution  be  as  many 
variations  of  succeeding  terms  as  there  were  permanences  in 
the  former,  that  is^  there  will  be  n^m  variations. 

And  as  all  the  real  roots  are  comprised  within  these  limits^ 
their  number,  by  Sturm's  Theorem,  is  n—m^m  or  n  —  2m, 
and  therefore  the  number  of  imaginary  roots  is  2  m. 

There  exist  therefore  as  many  pairs  of  imaginary  roots  as 
there  are  variations  in  the  signs  of  the  first  terms  of  the  func- 
tions f(x),  fix),  fiix),  >..fn-\ix). 

Ex.  1.  fix)  =  afl-^px-^Zq, 

fix)  =  3a?»-3/?, 
fiix)  =:  px-g, 
Mx)  =:  p^-qK 

The  series  of  signs  of  the  first  terms  is  the  same  as  that  of 

1»     1,    Pf    P^-q^' 

If  therefore  p  is  negative,  there  is  one  variation^  and  there- 
fore only  one  real  root ;  and  if  p  is  positive^  there  is  one  real 
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root  when  f^  is  less  than  q^^  and  when  p*  is  greater  than  q^  all 
the  roots  are  real. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  another  subject,  I  would  observe^  as  it 
was  originally  remarked  by  Sturm  himself,  that  the  preceding 
process  would  be  equally  applicable  \i  f\x)  were  replaced  by 
any  other  function  oix  oin  —  l  dimensions^  of  which  no  two  or 
more  roots  are  equal,  and  of  which  no  root  is  equal  to  a  root  of 
f(x).  But  as  such  a  function  could  only  generally  be  found,  if 
we  knew  the  roots  oi  f{x\  and  as  these  are  not  known^  so  the 
only  available  function  witli  which  we  may  first  operate  on  f{x) 
in  the  way  of  finding  the  greatest  common  measure  is  f\x)y 
because  its  relation  to  f(x)  fulfills  all  the  conditions  which  the 
process  requires.  Hence  it  is  not  quite  left  to  our  choice  to 
take  for  its  first  divisor  any  function  of  n  —  1  dimensions  that 
we  please. 

The  functions  in  (24)  are  called  the  Sturmian  functions.  The 
general  forms  of  them  were  given  without  proof  by  Mr.  Syl- 
vester in  the  Philosophical  Magazine^  Dec.  1839 :  and  were  sub- 
sequently demonstrated  by  Sturm  himself  in  Liouville,  Tome 
VII,  p.  356.  Other  inquiries  connected  with  them  will  be  found 
in  Liouville^  Tome  XII,  p.  54,  by  M.  Borchardt ;  Tome  XIII, 
p.  269,  by  Mr.  A.  Cayley ;  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Cayley  lately 
(Feb.  17, 1857)  read  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  insertion  of  the 
results  is  evidently  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  and 
the  student  desirous  of  further  information  must  have  recourse 
to  the  original  memoirs. 

181.]  Fourier's  Theorem. 

The  following  process  was  arranged  by  Fourier  to  separate 
the  real  and  impossible  roots  of  an  equation ;  but  as  it  only  in- 
dicates a  number  which  the  sought  number  of  real  roots  does 
not  exceed^  the  discovery  of  M.  Sturm  renders  it  almost  useless ; 
however^  as  it  advantageously  exhibits  the  relations  between  the 
successive  derived-functions  in  an  algebraical  point  of  view,  it  is 
right  to  insert  it  in  a  treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus. 

Let  f{x)  be  a  function  of  x  of  the  form  (1),  Art.  170,  and 
let  it  be  cleared  of  equal  factors ;  and  let  us  suppose  iJl  its 
coefficients  to  be  real ;  let  the  several  derived-functions  of  it  be 
formed^  whereby  we  have  a  series, 

/(^),  /'W,  /»,... /*(^);  (28) 
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and  let  a  and  /3  be  two  numbers  of  which  a  is  the  less ;  then 
there  cannot  be  more  real  roots  of  /(^)  between  a  and  /3  than 
the  excess  of  the  number  of  alterations  of  sign  in  the  above 
series  of  ftinctions,  when  a  is  substituted  for  a:,  over  the  number 
resulting  from  the  substitution  of  p. 

For  suppose  a  to  be  root  of  the  equation  f(x)  =  0 ;  then, 
since /(a)  =  0,  by  the  substitution  of  a— A  for  a?  in  the  above 
functions^  the  series  (28)  becomes,  when  h  is  infinitesimal^ 

-f{a)h,    /'(a),  .../»(a); 

and  when  a  -f  A  is  substituted  for  x, 

f\a)h,    /'(a),  .../»(a); 

and  thus,  supposing  none  of  the  derived-functions  to  vanish, 
the  passage  of  the  substituted  quantity,  frt>m  a  value  a  little 
below  a  real  root  to  one  a  little  above  it,  causes  a  variation  of 
sign  to  be  exchanged  for  a  permanence;  and  pari  ratione  as 
such  a  variation  will  be  lost  whenever  the  substituted  quantity 
passes  through  a  root,  it  follows  that,  as  many  real  roots  as 
there  are  lying  between  a  and  jS,  so  many  losses  of  variations 
of  signs  at  least  will  there  be  in  the  series  of  functions,  when 
we  pass  gradually  from  a  to  /3. 

At  least,  I  say ;  for  the  series  of  signs  may  also  be  affected 
by  the  vanishing  of  any  of  the  subsequently  derived-functions ; 
for  suppose  b  to  be  such  as,  when  substituted  for  x,  to  cause 
f^(x)  to  vanish,  and  A  to  be  an  infinitesimal;  then,  if  6— A  is 
substituted  for  a?,  we  have  for  /^"^{w)^  /'"(a?),  f^'^^ix), 

r-'(b).      -r^\b)h,     r^Hb);  (29) 

and  when  6  -f-  A  is  substituted  for  w, 

r-Hb).     r^Hb)h,     /-+i(A).  •       (30) 

If /'•-K*)  and/'-+i(A),  viz.  the  first  and  last  terms  of  (29)  and 
(80),  are  of  contrary  signs,  then  we  shall  have  a  variation  and  a 
continuance  both  in  (29)  and  (30),  so  that  no  change  will  be  lost. 
But  if  /'•-i  (A),  /'■■^^  (A)  are  of  the  same  sign,  then  in  (29)  we 
shall  have  two  variations,  aud  in  (80)  two  continuations,  so  that 
two  changes  of  sign  will  be  lost. 

Similarly  it  may  be  shewn,  that  if  many  successive  derived- 
functions  vanish  for  a  particular  value  of  x,  an  even  number  of 
variations  of  sign  may  disappear. 

There  may  therefore  be  losses  of  variation  of  sign  in  the 
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series  of  fanctions  gi^en  in  (28)  at  other  values  of  x  than  roots 
oif{x)y  but  variations  must  nevertheless  be  exchanged  for  con- 
tinuations at  the  roots;  therefore  the  Theorem  gives  only  a 
number  which  is  not  less  than  the  number  of  real  roots.  The 
advantage  of  Sturm^s  Theorem  is,  that  it  gives  the  exact  number 
of  real  and  of  imaginary  roots. 

I82.3  The  rule  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Des  Cartes' 
Rule  of  Signs  is  a  particular  case  of  Fourier's  Theorem ;  viz. 
in  the  general  equation  f{x)  =  0,  the  number  of  positive  roots 
cannot  exceed  the  number  of  variations  of  signs  of  the  succes- 
sive terms,  and  the  negative  roots  the  number  of  continuations 
of  signs. 

Firstly,  let  a?  =  0,  in  the  series  of  functions  (28) ;  then  the 
signs  off{x),f'(x),  .../''(^)  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  several 
and  successive  terms  oif{x)  taken  from  right  to  left ;  and  when 
^  =  00 ,  the  signs  of  the  functions  are  all  positive.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  more  real  positive  roots  than  there  are  changes  of 
sign  in  the  successive  terms  o{f(x). 

Secondly,  let  a?  =  —  00 ,  then  the  series  of  functions  form  only 
variations  of  sign,  of  which  there  are  of  course  n,  and  therefore 
the  number  exceeds  the  number  of  variations,  when  ^  =  0,  by 
the  number  of  permanences  in  the  terms  of  the  equation.  Hence 
the  number  of  negative  roots  cannot  exceed  the  number  of  con- 
tinuations of  signs. 

I88.3  Taylor's  Series  also  furnishes  a  method,  which  was 
invented  by  Newton,  for  finding  a  number  greater  than  the 
greatest  root  of  an  equation. 

Let  f{x)  =  0  be  an  equation  of  n  dimensions  of  the  form 
(1),  Art.  170,  and  for  x  let  us  substitute  y-^h;  so  that 

/(y +A)  =  /(A)  -f /'(A)  I -f  r  (A)  ^  + ...  +/"(^)  i:2Sbi- 

Suppose  such  a  value  to  be  given  to  h  as  to  make  /(A), 
/'(A),  .../"(A)  all  positive,  then  by  Fourier's  Theorem  no  root 
of  the  equation  can  lie  between  k  and  +  oc  ;  therefore  k  is 
greater  than  the  greatest  positive  root. 

I84.3  Taylor's  Series  is  also  useful  for  approximating  to  a 
root  of  an  equation. 

Suppose  two  values  a  and  jS,  of  which  a  is  the  less,  and  the 
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difference  between  which  is  small,  to  have  been  found,  which, 
when  substituted  for  x,  give  results  with  different  signs ;  then 
a  root  of  the  equation  lies  between  them.  To  determine  it,  let 
us  suppose  the  root  to  be  a  +  A;  then  /(a 4  A)  =  0;  but  by 
Art.  116,  equation  (21), 

/(a  +  A)  =/(a)+/'(a-he?A)A, 

•       A  -  ■^(^>       » 

•  /'(a  +  dA)' 

and  neglecting  Bh  when  added  to  a,  since  A  is  small,  we  have 

in  which  case  however /'(a)  ought  to  be  large  in  comparison  of 
/(a),  otherwise  the  result  is  inconsistent  with  our  supposition 
of  A  being  small. 

And  here  I  must  conclude  this  inquiry.  I  have  investigated- 
the  theory  of  algebraical  expressions  so  far  as  the  principles  of 
Infinitesimal  Calculus  cast  light  on  tlj^em ;  and  I  have  inci- 
dentally given  one  or  two  theorems  w^ich  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine approximate  values  of  the  roots.-  A  systematic  inquiry 
into  the  discovery  of  roots  of  equations  would  take  me  through 
the  theory  of  quadratic,  cubic,  and  biquadratic  equations  in 
their  most  general  form ;  and  would  carry  me  on  to  the  great 
discovery  of  Abel,  that  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  a  degree 
higher  than  the  fourth  cannot  generally  be  expressed  in  an 
algebraical  form;  and  to  make  the  subject  complete  I  should 
also  have  to  discuss  the  theory  of  simultaneous  equations,  and 
of  elimination ;  and  I  should  in  the  course  of  such  discussion 
enter  on  the  subject  of  determinants.  All  this  is  manifestly 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  To  the  student  how- 
ever who  desires  information  on  the  profound  investigations  of 
the  ablest  mathematicians  in  these  subjects,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  study  of  (1)  Cours  d'Algebre  Sup^rieure,  par  J.  A. 
Serret,  2™©  edit.,  Paris,  1854;  (2)  some  memoirs  in  the  works  of 
Abel,  edited  by  Holmboe,  Christiania,  1839 ;  (3)  the  memoirs  of 
Evariste  Galois  in  Liouville's  Journal.  He  will  also  in  M.  Ser- 
ret^s  treatise  find  references  to  the  different  sources  whence  he 
may  derive  information  on  these  and  kindred  subjects. 
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185.]]  It  will  by  this  time  have  become  tolerably  plain  to  the 
attentive  reader^  that  the  characteristic  property  of  Number^ 
which  is  the  foundation  of  Infinitesimal  Calculus^  is  that  of 
continuous  and  infinitesimal  growth;  and  that  Differentiation 
is  the  mathematical  expression  of  the  Law  of  Continuity.  Now 
our  object  in  the  following  pages  is  to  apply  the  propositions 
which  have  been  proved  above  to  questions  of  pure  geometry  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  so  to  modify  or  enlarge  the  princi- 
ples of  that  science^  as  to  adjust  them  to  those  of  Infinitesimal 
Calculus. 

As  it  is  not  however  our  intention  to  write  a  treatise  on 
the  principles  or  difficulties  of  Elementary  Geometry^  we  shall 
rather  enuntiate  axioms  and  definitions,  and  state  results^  than 
prove  propositions^  leaving  the  last  to  be  effected  by  our  appli- 
cations ;  neither  shall  we  discuss  the  methods  by  which  we  have 
arrived  at  them,  in  the  belief  that  a  rational  understanding  of 
the  first  Chapter  of  the  present  Treatise  is  sufficient  to  explain 
them.  In  accordance  with  illustrations  therein  given,  we  have 
introduced  the  ideas  of  motion  and  of  limits ;  motion  perhaps  as 
having  to  do  with  the  generation  of  geometrical  quantities,  but 
chiefly  as  involving  th^  property  of  infinitesimal  divisibility, 
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which  is  necessary  to  a  due  conception  of  the  latter  property  of 
limits ;  motion  however^  as  we  have  introduced  it,  does  not  en- 
croach on  the  subject  of  mechanics^  wherein  we  treat  of  motion 
as  the  effect  of  certain  causes,  and  discuss  its  circumstances^  as^ 
for  example,  the  particular  law  of  force  which  produces  it,  the 
velocity  with  which  the  moving  material  changes  position,  which 
necessarily  involves  time,  and  so  on :  but  in  what  follows  we 
consider  motion  as  a  simple  act,  a  primary  conception  as  a 
quality  of  matter ;  and  if  it  tends,  as  it  does,  to  give  clearness 
to  our  first  geometrical  conceptions,  it  is  nothing  but  a  servile 
adherence  to  an  inferior,  though  customary  method,  which  would 
hinder  us  from  introducing  it. 

It  is  conceived  that  all  geometrical  quantity,  whether  linear, 
superficial,  or  spatial,  is  from  its  very  nature  capable  of  increase 
or  decrease  to  an  infinite  extent.  A  line  may  be  very  long,  nay 
of  an  infinite  length,  or  very  short ;  space  may  be  very  small, 
such  as,  so  to  speak,  it  would  require  a  microscope  of  almost 
infinite  power  to  render  visible,  or  it  may  be  very  large.  When- 
ever such  quantities  vary,  they  vary  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  continuity ;  they  cannot  pass  from  one  magnitude  to  another 
without  passing  through  all  intermediate  magnitudes ;  they  grow 
larger  and  larger,  or  less  and  less.  This  capability  of  increase 
or  decrease  is  involved  in  our  idea  of  geometrical  quantity ;  it 
is  necessary  to  its  completion ;  and  if  it  is  omitted,  our  notions 
fall  short  of  the  properties  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  science. 

There  are  however  limits  within  which  this  variation  is  in- 
cluded ;  the  superior  limit  of  geometrical  magnitude  of  the  con- 
crete kind  called  space  is  infinite  space :  so  of  superficial  and 
linear  magnitudes,  the  superior  limits  are  respectively  infinite 
superficies,  and  a  line  of  infinite  length. 

The  inferior  limit  of  all  these  is  the  same,  the  geometrical 
2ero,  K  point, 

186.]  Of  the  definitions  of  geometrical  quantities  founded  on 
such  notions,  the  following  are  useful  for  our  present  object. 

I.  Jk  point  is  the  inferior  limit  of  geometrical  space. 

II.  A  sphere  is  the  locus  of  a  point  of  space,  which  is  always 
at  the  same  distance  from  a  given  point. 

III.  A  plarie  is  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  the  radius  of  which 
is  infinitely  great. 
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IV.  A  circle  is  the  locus  of  a  point,  which  is  always  at  the 
same  distance  from  a  given  point,  all  the  points  being  in  one 
plane. 

V.  A  straight  line  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which 
is  infinitely  great. 

VI.  A  triangle  is  a  plane  figure  contained  by  three  straight 
lines  meeting  one  another,  two  and  two. 

VII.  And  if  the  triangle  is  isosceles,  the  sides  of  that  tri- 
angle, having  a  finite  base  and  the  vertex  at  an  infinite  distance, 
are  parallel  straight  lines. 

As  this  is  not  intended  to  be  an  accurate  treatise  on  the  prin* 
eiples  of  geometry,  many  words  are  used  which  have  not  been 
defined,  as  line,  locus,  &c. ;  these  however  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  ordinary  significations :  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  with 
respect  to  these  definitions  and  conceptions,  that  the  surfaces, 
lines,  &c.  they  refer  to,  are  only  approximations  to  the  accurate 
ones.  But  they  are  such  approximations  as  may  differ  from  the 
real  ones  by  quantities  as  small  as  we  please;  and  as  these  small 
Quantities  may  be  infinitesimals,  such  that  it  would  require  an 
infinity  of  them  to  make  a  finite  quantity,  and  as  we  do  not  take 
an  infinite  number  of  them,  these  difierences  must,  in  conform- 
ity with  what  has  been  said  in  the  first  Chapter,  be  neglected, 
and  our  definitions  are  rigorously  exact. 

Having  defined  a  plane,  as  we  have  done,  to  be  the  limiting 
spherical  surface  when  the  radius  becomes  infinitely  great,  it 
follows  that  the  extreme  positive  side  of  the  plane,  when  con- 
tinned,  runs  into  the  extreme  negative  side;  that  is,  having 
traced  the  plane  as  far  as  we  can  on  the  -positive  side,  we  meet 
it  again  on  the  negative ;  and  although  the  surface  appears  to 
be  discontinuous,  it  is  not  in  reality  so :  the  positive  side  being 
continued  into  the  negative,  and  the  apparent  discontinuity 
arising  from  the  defect  in  our  power  of  apprehending  and  sym- 
bolizing such  quantities.  Thus  then,  if  we  have  any  continuous 
curve  traced  on  the  plane,  and  the  curve  runs  off  to  the  extreme 
positive  side  of  the  plane,  we  ought  not  to  consider  it  to  stop 
or  to  have  points  of  discontinuity,  but  we  must  consider  the 
branches  of  it  to  be  continued,  and  must  look  for  them  on  the 
negative  side  of  the  plane.  We  may  borrow  from  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  and  our  mode  of  determining  position  on  its  surface, 
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an  illustratton  of  what  is  here  intended.  We  measure^  say  from 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  de^ees  along  the  equator  to  180^ 
east  longitude ;  and  then,  instead  of  proceeding  further  on  and 
measuring  in  the  same  direction,  we  measure  backwards,  and 
reckon  degrees  of  longitude  west :  and  what  would  be  181*^  east 
loDgitude  becomes  179°  west.  If  then  east  corresponds  to  the 
positive  direction,  west  does  to  the  negative. 

It  is  worth  remarking  how  exactly  our  notion  of  a  plane  coin- 
cides with  the  definition  which  I  have  given.  We  speak  of  the 
surface  of  water  as  a  plane ;  whereas  it  is  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere,  whose  radius  is  very  large  compared  with  the 
area  we  take,  say,  4000  miles  compared  with  a  few  inches. 

So  again  as  to  our  conception  of  a  straight  line.     A  straight 
line  being  a  particular  case  of  a  circle,  is  a  continuous  line ;  it 
does  not  terminate  at  positive  infinity  or  at  negative  infinity; 
but  the  two  branches  of  the  line  are  connected  with  one  another, 
running,  if  we  may  so  speak,  round  the  circle  of  which  the  radius 
is  infinity,  and  joining  together.     If  then  we  take  any  given 
point  on  the  circle  as  the  origin,  the  distance  to  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is  positive  infinity,  and 
we  do  not  measure  or  follow  the  line  further  in  this  direction, 
but  considering  the  line  to  be  continued  beyond  that  point,  we 
meet  it  on  the  opposite  side,  and  measure  it  backwards.    There 
is  no  point  of  discontinuity  in  the  line :  the  line  proceeds  in  the 
same  direction;  it  has  been  positive  infinity;  the  pole  or  ex- 
tremity of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  has  been  passed,  and  then 
the  line  becomes  negative  infinity.   The  illustration  above  given 
from  the  figure  of  the  earth  aptly  illustrates  our  meaning  in 
this  case.    Considering-  any  meridian  to  be  the  very  large  circle, 
and  taking  any  place  on  it  to  be  the  origin,  the  "  antipodes  ^^  to 
it  becomes  either  positive  infinity  or  negative  infinity,  accord- 
ing as  we  measure  in  the  positive  or  negative  direction;  the 
sign  of  the  quantity  changes  immediately  after  the  pole  has 
been  passed,  and  what  was  positive  infinity  becomes  negative 
infinity.    Therefore  in  this  point  of  view  infinity  is  not  a  quan- 
tity incapable  of  increase,  for  the  line  may  be  continued  round 
and  round  the  meridianal  circle  as  often  as  we  please ;  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  quantity  :  the  limit  is  to  our  powers  of  symbol- 
izing such  quantities. 

It  is  worth  observing  too,  that  the  definition  given  of  parallel 
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straight  lines  enables  iis  to  avoid  the  difficulty  connected  with 
our  first  introduction  to  the  theory  and  properties  of  such  lines. 
If  we  shew,  as  Playfair  has  done,  that  the  exterior  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  four  right  angles,  it  follows  that 
the  interior  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles :  but  if  the 
base  of  a  triangle  remains  finite,  and  the  vertex  is  removed 
further  and  further,  the  vertical  angle  becomes  less  and  less, 
and  diminishes  without  limit;  in  which  case  the  sum  of  the 
base  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  the  sides  become 
parallel  straight  lines;  whence  the  properties  of  such  lines, 
which  are  enuntiated  in  the  xxixth  proposition  of  the  first  book 
of  Euclid,  immediately  follow. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  theory  occurs  in  the  Phenomena 
of  Parallax.  If  the  angles  subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  earth 
by  the  sun  and  any  fixed  star,  whose  parallax  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, are  observed  when  the  earth  is  in  perihelion  and  at 
aphelion,  it  is  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  our  instruments,  the  sum  of  these  two  angles  is  exactly  equal 
to  two  right  angles.  Taking  then  the  two  positions  of  the  earth 
to  be  the  extremities  of  the  base  of  a  triangle,  and  the  line 
passing  through  the  sun's  centre  and  terminated  by  them  to  be 
the  base,  and  the  fixed  star  to  be  the  vertex,  it  appears  that, 
although  the  base  of  the  triangle  is  190,000,000  of  miles,  the 
angle  subtended  by  it  at  the  vertex  is  too  small  to  be  measured, 
and  the  two  lines  drawn  to  the  star  from  the  earth,  at  the  two 
positions  of  it,  are  to  all  appearance  parallel  straight  lines. 

I87.3  In  corroboration  also  of  what  has  here  been  stated,  the 
following  are  a  few  out  of  a  great  many  striking  instances : 

In  differentiating  tan  0,  we  have 


do 


=  (sec^)2, 


which  is  necessarily  a  positive  quantity;  and  therefore  by 
Theorem  I,  Art.  110,  0  and  tan^  are  always  increasing  and 
decreasing  simultaneously,  and  therefore  as  0  increases  tan  0 
increases.  Now  as  0  approaches  to  90°,  tan  0  becomes  4-  00 ; 
and  immediately  after  0  has  passed  9(f,  tan  0  becomes  —  oc , 
indicating  that  negative  infinity  is  positive  infinity  increased  • 
that  is,  as  0  has  increased  and  passed  through  90°,  tan  0  has  in- 
creased from  +00  to  —  00  .     And  so  again,  as  0  increases  from 
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90°  to  ISO*',  tan  6  is  contimially  increasing  from  —00  to  0,  and 
passes  through  0,  and  increases  to  -f-  00 ,  which  is  the  value  of 
tan  0  when  6  —  270°;  and  so  on,  as  6  increases,  tan  6  is  con> 
tinually  increasing,  travelling,  if  we  may  so  say,  round  the 
circle  of  which  the  straight  line  along  which  tan  6  lies  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  limit,  when  the  radius  of  the  circle  is  infinitely 
great.  It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  how  exactly  this  illustra- 
tion agrees  with  what  has  been  said  in  Chapter  I  on  the  order 
of  infinitesimals.  For  corresponding  to  every  180°  through 
which  6  turns,  tan  6  passes  from  0  to  00  ^  and  on  through  00 
to  0  again  ;  that  is,  the  path  through  which  tan  6  has  travelled 
is  infinite,  although  6  has  passed  over  only  a  finite  angle ;  and 
therefore,  when  6  has  revolved  through  360°  and  540°  and  720°, 
and  so  on,  tan  6  has  travelled  over  a  length  of  line  equal  to 
twice,  three  times,  four  times,  &c.,  the  infinite  length  corre- 
sponding to  a  revolution  of  0  through  180°;  and  thus  we  have 
infinities  bearing  a  finite  ratio  to  each  other.  Conceive  more- 
over 6  to  have  revolved  an  infinite  number  of  times  through 
180^,  then  the  distance  over  which  tan  6  will  have  travelled  will 
be  an  infinity  of  infinities,  that  is,  will  be  (infinity)' ;  and  thus 
we  obtain  different  orders  of  infinity. 

Again,  suppose  the  following  problem  to  be  given :  To  find 
the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  y^  when 

(.r  +  2)'. 
*  ~  (aj-3)» ' 

.      dy (a? +  2)  (J +  12) 

■  •     dv  (x-3)* 

^  =  00 ,  when  X  =  ^\  but  as  ~  does  not  change  its  sign,  this 

value  of  y  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum.    How  then  is 

the  result  to  be  interpreted?   As  follows :  Since  -^  is  negative, 

y  decreases  as  x  increases,  and  when  a?  is  a  little  less  than  3, 
y  =  —  00  :  but  when  x  is  a  little  greater  than  3,  y  =  -f  00  ; 
therefore,  as  x  has  passed  through  3,  the  value  of  y  has  changed 
from  —  00  to  +  00 ,  but  y  has  decreased  during  this  progressive 
increase  of  x^  therefore  -|-  00  is  —  00  decreased ;  therefore  y  has 
not  reached  a  minimum  or  a  maximum  value  when  j?  =  3,  be- 
cause it  has  not  become  —  00 ,  and  then  returned,  but  it  has 
gone  on  decreasing.     And  if  we  draw  a  graphical  representa- 
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tion  of  the  curve  corresponding  to  the  equation^  such  as  that  in 
fig.  24,  the  phenomena  explain  themselves.  The  curve  on  the 
negative  side  of  the  axis  of  y  is  of  the  form  cb^  where  ob  =  2 ; 
and  if  OA  =3,  the  curve  is  continually  approaching  the  line 
drawn  through  a  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  and  when  a:  is  nearly 
S,  y  is  —oo:  but  when  ^  is  greater  than  3,  ^  is  +  cc ;  that  is, 
the  curve  has  crossed  the  asymptote  at  the  pole  of  the  circle  of 
infinite  radius  opposite  to  a,  and  has  returned  in  the  direction 
£P,  the  branch  in  the  direction  of  £  being  a  continuation  of  that 
in  the  direction  of  d.  Siroilarlv  the  branch  in  the  direction  f 
would,  if  produced,  unite  itself  to  that  in  the  direction  c,  having 
crossed  the  axis  of  a?  at  the  pole  opposite  to  o. 

In  corroboration  of  this  theory,  it  will  appear  that  whenever 
a  curve  is  of  the  form  fig.  24,  if  the  criteria,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  Chapter,  are  applied  at  points  such  as  those 
where  the  branch  e  meets  the  branch  d,  and  crosses  the  asymp- 
tote, we  have  the  characteristics  of  a  point  of  inflexion ;  and  if 
the  curve  be  such  as  in  fig.  25,  we  have  the  characteristics  of  a 
point  of  embrassement ;  and  whenever  such  as  is  represented  in 
fig.  26,  the  conditions  of  a  maximum  ordinate. 

And  so  again  whenever  a  branch  of  a  curve  continues  to  in- 
finity, it  always  returns  in  some  way  or  another;  and  in  what- 
ever manner  a  rectilineal  asymptote  is  drawn,  no  branch  of  the 
curve  ever  goes  off  asymptotic  to  it  without  returning  in  one 
of  the  ways  indicated  in  the  figures  24,  25,  26 ;  and  it  seema 
impossible  to  account  for  such  phenomena  except  on  the  theory 
explained  above,  viz.  that  the  plane  and  the  straight  line  are 
^  respectively  the  superior  limits  of  the  sphere  and  the  circle, 
when  the  radii  become  infinitely  large*. 


Section  2. — On  the  extension  of  symbols  of  direction, 

I88.3  In  algebraical  geometry,  and  therefore  in  the  applica- 
tions of  the  Differential  Calculus  to  the  theory  of  plane  curves, 
we  meet  with  symbols  of  two  distinct  characters;  symbols  of 
quantity,  such  as  a,  A,  c, a?,  y,  r,  6,  <^,  V^, when  sym- 

*  For  a  further  elucidation  of  many  points  in  elementary  geometry  more 
or  lesB  connected  with  the  present  subject,  I  wonld  refer  the  reader  to  a  small 
Treatise  on  the  Difficulties  of  Elementary  Geometry,  by  F.  W.  Newman,  M.  A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  fialliol  College,  Oxford ;  Longman  and  Ck).,  London,  1841* 
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bolical  respectively  of  lines  and  angles :  and  symbols  of  direc^ 
Hon,  -f,  — ,  -I- V(  — ),  —  V(— ),  &c.  Our  object  is  so  to  enlarge 
our  power  of  interpreting  symbols  of  this  second  kind  as  to 
comprehend  those  which  are  usually  called  Impossible  or  Ima-» 
ginary,  of  which  however  we  shall  discuss  only  two,  viz.  -\-  V—, 
—  V  — ,  or  as  they  may  be  written,  in  accordance  with  the  index 

law,  +(-)*,  -(-)**. 

As  to  symbols  of  quantity,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  when  we 
symbolize  a  line  by  a,  we  do  not  mean  that  a  is  the  absolute 
length  of  the  line;  for  all  lengths  can  only  be  relative,  and 
there  must  be  some  modulus  or  standard  to  compare  them  with : 
but  we  intend  a  line  which  is  in  length  a  times  some  arbitrary, 
though  for  the  time  fixed,  standard  unit.  So  a  line  symbolized 
by  &  is  a  line  b  times  in  length  some  unit.  Thus  then  a,  b  are 
numerical  quantities ;  not  concrete  magnitudes,  but  abstract 
quantuplicities,  the  subject-matter  of  arithmetical  algebra,  and 
therefore  subject  to  its  laws ;  they  do  not  designate  the  absolute 
lengths  of  lines,  but  the  number  of  times  a  certain  concrete 
unit  is  to  be  taken.  So  again  if  an  area  is  symbolized  by  a  b, 
a  and  b  are  abstract  numbers,  which  must  be  multiplied  to- 
gether by  the  laws  of  arithmetical  algebra,  and  their  product  is 
the  number  of  times  the  superficial  unit  is  to  be  taken.  Let  it 
therefore  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  several  symbols  of  quantity,  whether  constant  or  variable, 
which  we  shall  use  in  the  following  Chapters.  Suppose  that  we 
have  a  line  symbolized  by  a,  and  that  we  fix  upon  a  certain 
point  as  the  origin  from  which  lines  are  to  be  measured,  any 
line  drawn  from  it,  equal  in  length  to  a  times  the  linear  unit, 
will  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  single  symbol  a.  But  inas- 
much as  an  indefinite  number  of  equal  lines  may  be  drawn 
from  any  one  point,  thus  far  we  have  no  means  of  determining 
which  of  all  such  lines  is  intended ;  hence  arises  the  necessity 

*  For  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  principles  of  explaining  these  and  such 

like  symbols,  we  would  refer  to  Etudes  Philosophiques  sur  la  Science  du 

Calcul,  par  M.  F.  Vall^,  8yo.  Paris,  1841 ;  and  for  the  general  theory  of  the 

p 
meaning  of  (  +  )«  to  Dr.  Peacock's  Algebra,  8vo.  Cambridge,  vol.  i.  1842, 

vol.  ii.  1845 ;  to  Mr.  Warren's  Treatise  on  the  Square  Root  of  Negative 

Quantities,  8vo.  Cambridge,  1828 ;  and  to  many  papers  in  the  Cambridge 

Mathematical  Journal,  of  which  for  the  most  part  Mr.  Gregory  was  the 

author. 
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of  some  other  symbols  to  indicate  direction,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  symbols  of  directum  or  affection.  One  or  two  of  the  most 
simple  cases  of  these  we  proceed  to  explain,  feeling  assured  that 
the  principle  of  explanation  is  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
usual  meaning  of  +  and  —  that  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in 
an  elementary  treatise;  and  also  chiefly  because  it  enables  us 
to  shew  that  an  algebraical  curve,  though  apparently  discon- 
tinuous and  confined  within  certain  fixed  limits,  is  not  in  reality 
so,  but  extends  to  infinity  in  all  directions.  Other  parts  of  the 
theory,  some  of  which  are  as  yet  not  sufficiently  established,  we 
omit,  as  unsuited  to  our  present  object. 

189.]  Suppose  o,  fig.  27,  to  be  the  point  from  which  lines 
are  to  be  measured,  and  oa  =  a  times  the  linear  unit  to  be 
drawn  from  o  towards  the  right  hand.  Now  since,  as  we  said 
above,  any  line  drawn  from  o,  a  times  the  linear  unit  in  length, 
will  be  symbolized  by  a,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  on  some  origi- 
nating direction ;  suppose  this  to  be  oa,  and  any  line  measured 
from  o  towards  a  to  be  affected  with  the  symbol  of  direction  + ; 
if  then  a  line,  after  it  has  undergone  any  operation  or  a  series 
of  operations,  comes  into  the  position  oa,  it  is  still  to  be  sym- 
bolized by  -f  :  and,  if  the  line  is  a,  by  +  a.  Such  an  opera- 
tion we  might  conceive  to  be  a  reciprocating  one,  the  line  at 
one  time  being  in  the  position  oa,  and  at  another  in  the  posi- 
tion o'a',  having  moved  sideways,  and  assumed  all  intermediate 
positions.  Or  we  may  conceive  that  the  line  oa,  see  fig.  28, 
has  revolved  round  the  point  o,  and,  having  turned  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper  through  360^,  has  again  come  into  its  original 
position,  and  so  on  continually ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  as  often 
as  it  has  revolved  through  any  multiple  of  360°,  it  has  assumed 
its  original  position  oa,  and  is  therefore  to  be  symbolized  by 
+  a.  So  also  there  are  many  conceivable  ways  in  which  the 
line  may  have  moved,  and  that  periodically,  and  at  the  end 
of  a.complete  period  be  in  the  position  oa.  But  have  we  any 
other  customary  mode  of  indicating  direction,  to  serve  as  a 
guide  which  of  these  conceivable  operations  to  take  ?  We  have. 
Whenever  a  line  equal  in  length  to  a  is  measured  from  o  to- 
wards the  left,  we  symbolize  it  by  —a-,  if  therefore  either  (  — ) 
were  a  symbol  for  the  operation  of  one  oscillation  having  been 
performed  on  the  line,  i.  e.  the  line  having  passed  into  the  posi- 
tion oV,  see  fig,  27:   or  (  — )  symbolized  the  line  oa,  fig.  28, 
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having  been  turned  through  180°^  either  would  account  for  the 
negative  sign  of  affection^  and  (  — )  would  be  the  symbol  of  the 
operation  ;  but  under  the  first  hypothesis,  the  line  at  one  stage 
of  the  process  will  be  half  on  the  positive  side  of  the  origin  and 
half  on  the  negative ;  if  therefore  the  operation  is  continuous, 
which  it  is,  in  passing  from  +  to  — ,  there  should  be  some 
symbol  to  indicate  that  particular  stage;  it  does  not  however 
appear  that  we  have  any  symbol  of  the  kind ;  and  such  a  mo- 
tion, and  a  line  in  such  a  state,  we  do  not  use  nor  contemplate 
in  our  ordinary  geometrical  conceptions.  liCt  us  therefore  con- 
sider whether  we  have  not  symbols  to  indicate  a  line  in  any 
intermediate  position  between  oa  and  oai,  conceiving  the  line 
to  pass  from  the  one  position  to  the  other  by  means  of  a  revo- 
lution through  180°. 

As  we  said  before,  whenever  the  line  is  measured  from  o  in 
the  direction  oa,  it  is  to  be  affected  with  a  -|-  sign.  Taking 
therefore  o  as  the  origin  of  line,  and  oa  as  the  direction  line 
from  which  symbols  and  operations  of  affection  are  to  be  ori- 
ginated, whenever  a  line,  as,  for  example,  oa,  has  turned  an 
integral  number  of  times  through  360°,  it  is  to  be  affected  with 
the  sign  with  which  it  started.  If  therefore  it  was  affected  with 
the  +  sign  at  first,  indicating  that  it  started  from  oa,  and  if 
-f  is  the  symbol  of  turning  through  360°,  after  one  revolution 
the  symbol  of  affection  is  +  on  the  back  of  +,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  index  law,  -i-^.  similarly  after  two  revolutions,  -|-*; 
and  after  (n  — 1)  revolutions,  4-".  Supposing  therefore  that 
the  line  which  is  of  the  length  a,  when  along  the  originating 
direction  oa,  is  unaffected  with  any  sign :  +  a  means  that  the 
line  has  turned  through  360°,  and  has  come  again  into  the 
position  whence  it  started ;  and  so  +  **  a  means  that  a  line  of 
length  a  has  revolved  n  times  from  the  direction  of  origination, 
and  is  in  the  position  oa;  whence  it  appears,  in  accordance 
with  the  arithmetical  meaning  and  law  of  +,  that  +  is,  for 
symbolical  purposes  of  direction,  equivalent  to  +  ^  »  being  a 
whole  number. 

In  conformity  then  with  the  algebraical  law  of  indices  +  ^  is 
the  symbol  of  that  operation,  which,  being  performed  twice  suc^ 
cessively,  brings  the  symbol  into  the  value  -f ;  that  is,  if  +  so- 
nifies turning  the  line  through  360°,  ( +  )^  indicates  turning  it 
through  180° ;  but  —  symbolizes  this  operation. 
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.-.     +*  =  — ,  and  (-)*  s=  +  ; 

or  the  operation  symbolized  by  (— )  performed  twice  succes- 
sively is  equivalent  to  the  operation  signified  by  + ,  and  means 

»»-n 
turning  a  line  through  360^.  Similarly  again  ( 4- )  ^  is  equi- 
valent to  — ;  for  it  is  equivalent  to  -h  *"*■*  =  +'•(-!-)*=  +'*— ; 
and  this  coincides  with  the  usual  ambiguity  in  the  sign  of  -{  ^, 
for  it  may  as  far  as  the  form  -f  ^  teaches,  be  either  +  or  — . 
If  therefore  the  +>  whose  root  is  to  be  extracted^  is  raised  to 
an  even  power,  its  root  is  to  be  affected  with  a  positive  sign ; 
but  if  the  4-  is  -I-  ^"'♦■^  then  the  square  root  is  +"-+-*,  which  is 
equivalent  to  — ,  and  the  root  must  be  affected  with  the  nega- 
tive sign.  Hence  also  it  is  plain  that  a/(— a)  x  V'(--a)»  which 
equals  -/a^  can  only  be  —a;  because  the  -h,  with  which  a*  is 
affected  under  the  radical,  is  of  only  the  first  power. 
Therefore  we  have  shewn  that  in  symbolical  geometry 

1st, 


2d, 

190.3  ^o  again  +^  symbolizes  that  operation  which,  being 
performed  twice  successively,  is  equivalent  to  +  ^,  that  is,  to  ( — ) ; 
and,  being  performed  four  times  successively,  is  equivalent  to  -\  ; 

.-,       +i  =   (-)*; 

and  therefore,  as  —  indicates  that  a  line  is  to  be  turned  through 
180®,  80  (— )*  means  that  a  line  is  to  be  turned  through  90^ 
Whenever  then  a  line  is  affected  with  (  — )*,  which  is  equivalent 
to  H-  ^,  as  its  symbol  of  direction,  that  line  is  to  be  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  original  direction  of  origination,  viz.  in  the 
direction  0A2,  see  fig.  28;  and  whenever  the  symbol  of  direction 

is  -h*,  which  =  -f*  +  i=  —(  —  )*,  the  line  which  is  affected 
with  it  is  to  be  drawn  in  the  direction  oaj.    Similarly  +    4    in- 

4n+S 

dicates  a  line  drawn  in  the  direction  0A2,  and  +~  4     a  line 

drawn  in  the  direction  0A3.     So  also  +n  means  that  the  line 

360° 

with  which  it  is  affected  is  to  be  drawn  at  an  angle  of to 

n 
the  originating  direction  oa. 

191.3  We  have  inserted  the  above  method  of  explaining 
symbols  of  direction,  which  are  usually  termed  Impossible  and 

a  r  2 
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Imaginary  and  passed  over  in  silence^  because  it  is  clearer  to 
the  perception  than  another  method  which  has  received  copiou9 
elucidation  from  Dr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  Warren :  that  viz.  in  which 
cos  6  4-  \/— 1  sin  6  is  considered  as  the  symbol,  and  whereby, 
when  it  is  affixed  to  a  line,  say  p,  the  direction  is  indicated  in 
which  the  line  is  to  be  drawn ;  thus 

p(cos^-f  \/— 1  sin  (9)  (1) 

represents  a  line  of  length  p  drawn  at  an  angle  0  to  the  origi- 
nating direction.  The  two  methods  coincide  at  those  points 
which  will  be  most  useful  in  the  sequel ;  thus  let  ^  ==  0,  then 
the  line  represented  by  (1)  is  p,  and  coincident  with  the  zero 
operation,  that  is,  with  the  line  of  origination ;  let  ^  =  90^,  the 
line  becomes  p  \/  — 1,  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  originating 
direction ;  let  ^  =  180°,  and  the  line  is  —  p,  that  is,  is  the  ori- 
ginating line  produced  backwards;  let  ^  =  270°,  and  (1)  be- 
comes — V— 1  p,  and  is  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  and 
below  the  originating  direction ;  and  if  d  =  360°,  the  line  be- 
comes -f-  p,  and  lies  in  its  original  direction. 

In  accordance  then  with  the  interpretation  of  \^  — 1  which 
such  a  symbol  as  (1)  thus  used  involves,  it  will  be  observed 
that  (1)  correctly  represents  two  sides  of  a  rectangle;  that  is, 
fig.  29,  if  OP  =  p  and  pom  =  ^,  om  =  p  cos  B  and  pm  =  p  sin  6, 
and  as  PM  is  affected  with  v'— 1,  it  is  to  be  measured  in  a 
direction  pm,  which  is  perpendicular  to  cm;  which  lines  there- 
fore cannot  be  added,  or  subtracted,  as  they  are  not  in  the 
same  line,  but  we  may  by  an  extension  of  interpretation  sup- 
pose (1)  to  represent  the  diagonal  op  of  the  parallelogram,  of 
which  OM  and  mp  are  the  two  containing  sides. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 

cos  e  +  >v/^  sin  e  =  e^'^-\  (2) 

and  that  therefore  e^"^""^  may  be  used  as  a  symbol  of  direction; 
wherein  0  expresses  the  angle  of  inclination  to  the  originating 
line  of  the  line  which  the  symbol  affects. 

192.]  To  apply  these  principles  to  the  delineation  of  plane 
curves  from  their  equations,  suppose  y  =/(^)  to  be  the  equa- 
tion to  the  curve;  since  x  and  y  have  already  preoccupied  the 
two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  which  is,  and  conveniently  so,  called  the  plane  of  refer- 
ence^ we  must  seek  for  some  other  course  by  which  a  line,)  ; 
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which  has  been  measured  in  the  positive  direction^  may  be 
made  to  turn  through  180°  into  the  negative.  Such  we  shall 
have  if  it  is  made  to  revolve  in  a  plane  to  which  the  other  axis 
is  perpendicular;  as,  for  instance,  let  x  revolve  in  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  y^  then,  whenever  x  is  affected  with 
+  (~-)^,  it  is  to  be  measured  in  a  plane  passing  through  the 
axis  of  y^  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x.  Similarly  if  y 
is  affected  with  +  (— )^,  it  is  to  be  drawn  in  the  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  axis  of  Xy  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  y. 
Thus  it  appears  that  an  equation  between  x  and  y  may  repre- 
sent not  only  a  curve  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  but  also  curves 
in  the  planes  at  right  angles  to  it,  passing  through  the  axes 
of  X  and  y. 

Let  us  consider  the  following  examples : 

The  equation  to  the  ellipse,  referred  to  its  centre  as  origin, 
and  principal  axes  as  coordinate  axes,  is 


x^      y* 

a3  -t-  ^2  -  -^  ^ 

whence  we  have 

y  =  ±  -  {«'-^*}*, 

and 

^=  ±  x{*'-y*}*; 

(3) 


(4) 

and  therefore  neither  y  nor  x  is  affected  with  +  \/-- ,  as  long 
as  0?  is  less  than  +  a,  and  y  is  less  than  ±  b. 

But  let  X  be  greater  than  +  a,  then  we  may  write  (3)  in  the 
form  7 

which  equation,  short  of  the  symbol  \/^,  represents  an  hyper- 
bola whose  transverse  axis  is  2  a,  and  conjugate  axis  2i,  and 
whose  asymptotes  are  as  drawn  in  fig.  30 ;  but  which  hyperbola, 
when  the  \/— 1  is  introduced,  is  in  the  plane  containing  the 
line  a'oa,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  is 
delineated  by  the  dotted  line ;  also  as  the  equations  to  the 
asymptotes  are  > 

y  =  ±y:il-j?,  (6) 

they  lie  in  the  same  plane  as  the  curves,  and  are  represented 
by  the  lines  ol  and  ol'. 

Similarly,  when  y  is  greater  than  +  6,  we  have 
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which  represents  an  hyperbola  in  the  plane  passing  through 
the  line  bob'  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and 
which  is  delineated  by  the  dotted  lines  of  the  figure,  viz.  sbs' 
and  tb't';  and  the  equations  to  its  asymptotes  are 

a?  =  ±  ^/~  I  y.  (8) 

Thus  the  general  equation  to  the  ellipse  not  only  represents 
the  ellipse  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  but  also  two  hyperbolae  in 
planes  containing  the  coordinate  axes  and  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  reference. 

Similarly  the  equation 

a?2  +  y2  =  a\ 

in  addition  to  the  circle  in  the  plane  of  xy,  expresses  also  two 
rectangular  hyperbolae  in  planes  perpendicular  to  it,  and  con- 
taining the  axes  of  x  and  y, 

Again^  consider  the  equation  to  the  parabola,  viz. 

y^  =  4ifnx\ 

.'.     y  =  ±2{mx)^; 

and  therefore  the  curve  is  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  for  all 
positive  values  of  x ;  but  let  x  be  negative,  and  we  have 

which  expresses  another  equal  parabola,  but  turned  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  and  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  paper, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  curve  of  fig.  31. 

Many  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  will  occur  in  the 
sequel.  The  explanation  of  such  impossible  symbols  is  neces- 
sary to  a  due  adjustment  of  geometrical  interpretation  to  the 
law  of  continuity;  for  no  algebraical  formula  can,  so  far  as 
is  known,  give  points  of  discontinuity,  neither  therefore  ought 
the  geometrical  representative  to  exhibit  such ;  but  it  does  so, 
unless  we  interpret  those  quantities   which  are  affected  with 

The  preceding  Section  is  but  a  mere  sketch  of  a  method  of  ex- 
tensive application,  and  of  only  one  part  of  it,  viz.  of  that  which 
relates  to  +  a/—  ;  in  solving  cubic  equations,  and  in  tracing 
the  curves  which  they  represent,  we  shall  meet  with  such  sym- 
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bols  as  (  +  )*,  (  — )*,  &c.,  which  indicate  that  branches  of  the 
curve  exist  in  planes  inclined  at  12(f,  &c.  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper ;  but  the  full  development  would  occupy  more  space  than 
can  be  given  to  it  in  an  elementary  treatise. 


Section  3. — On  the  generation  of  some  plane  curves  of  higher 

orders^  and  on  their  equations, 

193.]  The  reader  is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  prin- 
cipal properties  of  the  straight  line,  the  circle,  and  the  three 
conic  sections  as  exhibited  in  their  algebraical  equations ;  yet^ 
as  more  copious  illustration  will  be  required  in  the  succeeding 
Chapters  than  they  afford,  it  is  necessary  to  insert  an  account 
of  the  modes  of  description,  and  the  equations  of  some  curves 
of  a  higher  order;  most  of  which  possess  historical  interest  from 
the  labour  bestowed  on  them  by  ancient  mathematicians. 

In  the  first  place  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  equation  to  a 
curve  may  sometimes  be  expressed  by  means  of  a  subsidiary 
angle :  the  elimination  of  which  from  the  given  equations  will 
produce  the  better-known  equation  to  the  curve. 

Thus  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  may  be  put  in  the  forms, 

J?  =  a  cos  6}  ^*   .  y* 

y  =  6  sin  ^ 

The  hyperbola  may  be  expressed  by 

J?  =  a  sec 0}  x^      y* 

y  =  b  tan  6 

Other  examples  of  the  same  kind  will  be  found  in  the  sequel. 

194]  The  Cissoid  of  Diodes.    Pig.  34. 

Definition. — If  at  equal  distances  from  o  and  ▲,  the  two 
extremities  of  a  diameter  of  a  circle,  two  ordinates  mq  and  ns 
are  drawn,  and  if  os  is  drawn  cutting  mq  in  f,  the  locus  of  the 
point  F  is  the  Cissoid  of  Diodes. 

Let  oc  =  CB  =  CA  =:  a  =  the  radius  of  the  circle;  om  =  x^ 
MP  =  y. 

Then,  by  the  geometry,  om  :  mf  : :  on  :  ns; 
but        on  =  OA  — an  =  OA  — om  =  2a— ^, 

NS  =  MQ  =  {oM  X  ma}*  =  (2aa?— a?*)*; 
substituting  which  values  in  the  above  proportion^  we  have 


3  expressed  by 
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y  _  {2aa?— a?*}4 
X  ""       2a— x      ' 


(11) 


fti^  x* 

-^a— a?  {2a— a?}* 

The  equation  represents  the  curve  described  in  fig.  #34 :  the 
dotted  part  being  that  out  of  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  when 
y  is  affected  with  +  ^/~^]  and  as  the  equation  to  the  funda- 
mental curve,  viz.  the  circle,  also  expresses  a  rectangular  hy- 
perbola out  of  the  plane  of  reference^  that  part  arises  from  the 
hyperbola  having  been  operated  upon  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  circle  in  the  above  generation  of  the  curve. 

The  equation  will  be  subsequently  completely  analysed ;  but 
certain  salient  points  of  it  are  at  once  evident  from  the  geo- 
metrical description.  Thus  the  curve  lies  equally  above  and 
below  the  axis  of  «r ;  it  passes  through  o  and  b^  and  has  for  an 
asymptote  the  line  drawn  through  a  and  perpendicular  to  oca; 
it  lies  out  of  the  plane  of  the  paper  to  the  left  of  o  and  to  the 
right  of  A ;  in  the  fig.  oe  =  a^  on  =  3a. 

If  (12)  is  expressed  in  terms  of  polar  coordinates^  the  equa- 

*^^^*®  r  =  2asindtan^.  (13) 

195.]  The  Witch  of  Agnesi.    Pig.  35. 

Def. — In  the  ordinate  mq  of  a  circle  a  point  p  is  taken,  so 
that  MP  :  MQ  : :  OA  :  OM ;  the  locus  of  the  point  p  is  the  Witch 
of  Agnesi. 

Let  oc  =  CA  =  a,  om  =  07,  mp  =  ^. 

Then,  by  the  definition,  mp:mq::oa:om;  but 

MQ  =  {2aj?— ^*}*;  .-.    y  \  {Zax—x^}^  \\2a\  XI    (14) 

...     y»  =  4a*~— ,  y=+2aJ-^J.      (15) 

The  dotted  parts  of  the  curve  are  out  of  the  plane  of  reference, 
and  arise  from  an  analogous  operation  being  performed  on  that 
rectangular  hyperbola,  out  of  the  plane  of  the  paper,  which  the 
equation  to  the  fundamental  curve  also  represents. 

Although  we  are  obliged  to  reserve  the  complete  discussion 
of  equation  (15)  until  the  next  Chapter,  yet  it  appears  that 
the  curve  cuts  the  axis  of  x  at  a,  and  that  the  axis  of  y  is  an 
asymptote ;  aud  that  the  ordinate  is  affected  with  +  \^  when- 
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ever  x  is  negative,  and  whenever  x  is  greater  than  2a;  in  the 
fig.  ob  =  ob'=  2a. 

196.]  The  Conchoid  of  Nicomedes.    Fig.  36. 

Def. — A  point  A  and  a  straight  line  eoe'  being  given,  from  a 
a  straight  line  aqp  is  drawn  cutting  oe'  in  q,  and  p  is  such  that 
QP  is  idways  equal  to  a  given  straight  line  ob  ;  the  locus  of  the 
point  p,  in  the  different  positions  of  aqp,  is  the  Conchoid  of 
Nicomedes. 

From  A  draw  ao  at  right  angles  to  eoe',  and  let  oa  =  a;  let 
the  straight  line  qp  =  ob  =  i ;  om  =  a?,  mp  =  y. 

mi        i_    ^i_               ^       AO       MP       Ao  +  MP       a+y 
Then,  by  the  geometry,  —  =  —  = = ^ : 

^  °  "^      OQ  MQ         OQ-f-MQ  X 

ax 


OQ  = 


fl  +  y 

Also  PQ*  =   MP*-fMQ*, 

**  =  y'  +  (-^/^ 

.-.     jf«y«  =  (i»-y«)  (a^ryf,  (16) 

X  =    +?L±y(i3_y8)*.  (17) 

From  which  equation  it  appears  that  x  =  oo ,  when  y  =  0,  and 
therefore  that  eoe'  is  an  asymptote. 

The  line  eoe'  is  called  the  rule  of  the  conchoid,  and  pq  or 
OB  the  modulus.  If  the  line  b  is  measured  from  q  towards  a 
instead  of  along  aq  produced,  then  another  curve  is  generated 
which  is  called  the  Inferior  Conchoid,  and  is  represented  in  the 
figure. 

(1)  If  d  is  less  than  a,  the  upper  and  lower  conchoids,  as 
shewn  in  the  figure,  are  somewhat  similar  in  form. 

(2)  1{  b  =  a,  the  lower  conchoid  passes  through  a,  and  is 
somewhat  like  the  lower  conchoid  drawn  in  the  figure,  but 
without  the  loop. 

(3)  If  b  is  greater  than  a,  the  lower  conchoid  has  an  oval  or 
loop,  a  double  point  of  which  is  at  a,  and  is  that  drawn  in  the 
figure. 

The  equation  may  be  easily  expressed  in  polar  coordinates. 
Let  A  be  the  pole,  and  pao  =  0,  ap  =  r; 

.•.     r  =  asec^i  *,  (18) 
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the  upper  and  lower  signs  referring  respectively  to  the  upper 
and  lower  conchoids. 

197.]  The  Lemniscata  of  James  Bernoulli.    Fig.  87. 

Def. — ^If  from  the  centre  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  per- 
pendiculars are  drawn  to  the  tangents,  the  locus  of  the  points 
of  intersection  is  the  Lemniscata. 

Let  X  and  y  be  the  current  coordinates  of  the  lines  pq  and 
op;  and  let  x\  %f  be  the  coordinates  to  q,  the  point  on  the 
hyperbola  at  which  the  tangent  is  drawn ;  the  equations  to  the 
hyperbola  and  the  tangent  are  respectively 

j-'«-y'2  =  a«,  (19) 

xaf-yy'  =  a^;  (20) 

whence  the  equation  toopi8y=— ^a?; 

and  multipljring  each  term  of  (20)  by  one  or  other  of  these 
equalities,  we  have 


x^  +  y^'  ^  ""      a»*  +  y* ' 

and  therefore,  by  means  of  (19), 

(a?2  +  y2)a  =  a^  {x^  -  y2).  (22) 

The  curve,  as  is  manifest  from  the  generation  of  it,  consists 
of  two  ovals,  meeting  in  a  double  point  at  o ;  the  tangents  to 
which  are  coincident  with  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola,  and 
form  angles  of  45°  on  each  side  of  oa. 

The  polar  equation  is 

r»  =  a2co8  2a  (23) 

198.]  The  Logarithmic  Curve.    Pig.  82. 
No  better  definition  of  the  curve  can  be  given  than  that  ex- 
pressed by  its  equation, 

y  =  «';  (24) 

which  means  that  the  abscissa  is  the  logarithm  of  the  ordinate 
to  the  base  a. 

Hence,  when  j?  =  0,  y  =  a®  =  l;  when  a?  =  1,  y  =  fl ;  when 
d?  =  00  ,  y  =  00  ;  when  a?  =  —  oo ,  y  =  0. 
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Therefore  oa  =  1 ;  and  as  the  ordinate  recedes  further  from 
oyy  it  increases  and  ultimately  becomes  infinite ;  and  as  x  de- 
creases^ that  is^  increases  negatively,  y  decreases,  and  the  axis 
of  d?  is  an  asymptote  to  the  curve. 

199.]  The  Catenary.    Pig.  38. 

The  catenary  is  the  curve  in  which  a  perfectly  flexible  and 
uniform,  though  heavy,  string  hangs,  when  suspended  in  vacuo 
from  two  points. 

Let  OM  =  ^,  MP  =  y,  oc  =  c ;  its  equation  is 

y  =  |{e^  +  «""^};  (25) 

where  e  is  the  Napierian  logarithmic  base ;  but  as  a  knowledge 
of  mechanics  is  requisite  for  a  determination  of  the  equation, 
the  discussion  of  it  will  be  found  in  Chapter  Y  of  the  third 
volume  of  our  work.  It  is  manifest  however  that  when  ^  =  0, 
y  =  (7 ;  and  as  the  equation  is  not  altered  when  —  ^  is  written  for 
+  X,  that  the  curve  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  y^ 

200.]  The  Tractory,  or  Equitangential  Curve.    Pig.  38. 

Def. — If  AF  is  a  curve,  such  that  ft,  the  length  of  the  tan- 
gent intercepted  between  the  point  of  contact  and  the  axis  of  x^ 
is  always  equal  to  oa;  then  the  locus  of  f  is  the  equitangential 
curve. 

Let  OM  =  ^,  MF  =  y,  oA  =  FT  r=  a;  thcu  the  definition  of 
the  curve  above  given  leads,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  Chapter, 
to  an  equation  of  the  form, 

?  = ^;  (26) 

and  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  that  of  which  (26)  is  the  derived- 
function,  and  is  therefore,  as  will  be  seen  in  Vol.  II,  Chap.  YI, 

This  curve  is  sometimes  considered  as  generated  by  attaching 
one  end  of  a  string  of  constant  length  a  to  a  weight  at  a,  and 
by  moving  the  other  end  along  ox-,  the  weight  is  supposed  to 
trace  out  the  curve :  hence  arises  the  name  Tractory  or  TVac- 
trix.  But  the  mode  of  generation  is  incorrect,  unless  we  also 
consider  the  friction  produced  by  traction  to  be  infinitely  great, 
so  that  the  weight^s  momentum,  which  is  caused  by  its  motion, 
may  be  instantly  destroyed. 

S  S  2 
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201.]  The  Cycloid.    Figs.  89  and  40. 

Dep. — A  cycloid  is  the  curve  traced  out  by  a  point  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  as  the  circle  rolls  along  a  fixed  straight 
line. 

(a)  Let  the  given  straight  line,  fig.  39,  be  taken  as  the  axis 
of  Xy  and  the  radius  of  the  rolling  circle  be  a,  and  the  origin  be 
at  the  point  o,  where  the  generating  point  p  is  in  contact  with 
the  fixed  line ;  and  let  bpq  be  a  position  of  the  generating  cir- 
cle, such  that  OQ  is  equal  to  the  arc  pq.  Let  e  be  the  point  in 
the  line  oae,  at  which  the  generating  point  is  again  in  contact 
with  it,  so  that  oae  =  the  circumference  of  the  circle  =  2ira. 
Bisect  o£  in  A,  and  at  a  draw  the  ordinate  ab  =  2cf  ;  then  by 
the  geometry  of  the  figure,  u  is  the  highest  point. 

Let  OM  =  a:,  MP  =  y,  cp  =  cQ  =  a,  pcq  =  6, 

Then,  since  oq  =  the  arc  pq,     oq  =  a^; 

.'.      X  =   OM,  y  =   MP, 

=   OQ  — MQ,  =   CQ  — ex, 

=  a^— asin^;  =  a  — a  cos  ^; 

.•.     a?  =  a(^  — sin^) 
y  =  a  versin  0 

which  two  equations  are  those  to  the  cycloid,  when  the  starting- 
point  is  the  origin ;  and  if  0  is  eliminated,  we  have 

d?  =  a  versin-i  ^  -  {2ay  — y»}i  (29) 

Since  sin  0  and  versin  $  have  the  same  values  whenever  6  is 

increased  by  27r,  or  by  4ir, it  appears  from  (28)  that  the 

values  of  y  recur  whenever  x  is  increased  by  2Tra,  or  by  47ra ... ; 
hence  there  is  a  series  of  curves  similar  and  equal  to  obe  placed 
along  the  straight  line  oae,  parts  of  which  at  o  and  £  are  drawn 
in  the  figure ;  this  is  evident  from  the  mode  of  generation  of 
the  curve. 

The  line  oae  is  called  the  base,  and  ab  the  axis,  and  b  the 
highest  point  of  the  cycloid. 

(j3)  It  is  also  frequently  convenient  to  refer  the  cycloid  to 
the  highest  point  as  origin,  and  to  its  axis  as  the  axis  of  x,  in 
which  case  its  equation  may  be  found  as  follows. 

Fig.  40.  Let  rpt'  be  the  circle  in  its  generating  position, 
p  beiug  the  generating  point,  the  arc  pr  being  equal  to  the  line 


]  ;  (28) 
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br;  from  f  let  mp  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  oa,  and  let  oqa 
be  a  semicircle  described  on  the  axis  oa. 

Let  oM  =  0?,  MP  =  y,  oc  =  CQ  =  CA  =  a,  qco  =  6. 

Then  since  ab  =:  the  semi-circumference  =  rpt',  of  which 
the  parts  bb  and  arc  rp  are  equal,  therefore  ar  =  the  arc  pt' 
=  the  arc  oq,  on  account  of  the  similar  positions  and  equality 
of  the  two  semicircles ;  whence 

y=   MP,  X  =  OM, 

=   MN  +  NP,  =  oc  — CM, 

=  AR+MQ,  =  a  — a  COS  d, 

=  arc  OQ  -f  CQ  sin  Qc  M,  =  a  versin  0 ; 

=  a$  +  anmO; 

whence  we  have. 


^  =  a  (1  —  cos  (9) )  ' 


(30) 


which  two  equations,  taken  simultaneously,  are  those  to  the 
cycloid ;  and  by  the  elimination  of  6  we  have 

y  =  a  versin"^  — h  {2a4?— 4?^}*.  (31) 

202.]  The  Companion  to  the  Cycloid.    Pig.  41. 

It  appears  from  the  first  of  equations  (30)  of  the  last  Article, 
that  the  ordinate  to  the  cycloid  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ordi- 
nate of  the  circle,  viz.  mq  of  fig.  40,  and  of  a  part  produced,  viz. 
PQ,  which  is  equal  to  the  intercepted  arc  oq;  but  if  the  ordi- 
nate to  a  circle  is  produced  until  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  in- 
tercepted arc  of  the  circle,  the  locus  of  the  extremity  is  called 
the  Companion  to  the  Cycloid. 

Let  oM  =  a?,  MP  =  y,  oc  =  ca  =  a,  qco  =  $;  then,  since 
MP  is  equal  to  the  arc  oq, 

0?  =  a(l-cosd)S^  ^^^^ 

which  two  equations  are  those  to  the  companion  to  the  cycloid ; 
and,  if  6  is  eliminated,  we  have 

€2? 

y  =  a  versin"^  -  .  (33) 

203.]  Epitrochoidal  and  Hypotrochoidal  Curves.  Pigs.  42, 46. 
Dbf. — An  epitrochoid  is  the  curve  generated  by  a  point  within 
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or  without  the  circumference  of  a  cirde,  which  roUs  on,  that  is, 
outside,  another  circle  of  given  radius. 

If  the  generating  circle  rolls  inside  the  given  circle,  the  gene- 
rated curve  is  called  the  Hypotrochoid. 

And  if  the  generating  point  is  on  the  circumference  of  the 
rolling  circle,  it  is  called  an  Epicycloid  or  Hypocycloid,  accord- 
ing as  it  rolls  without  or  within  the  fixed  circle. 

We  shall  consider  the  epitrochoid  to  be  the  normal  case,  and 
deduce  the  equations  to  the  other  curves  from  its  equations  by 
changing  the  signs  and  values  of  the  constants. 

Let  o,  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle,  be  the  origin,  and  q  be 
the  centre  of  the  generating  circle,  and  p  the  generating  point ; 
and  suppose  b,  in  the  line  qbp,  to  have  been  originally  in  con- 
tact with  the  fixed  circle  at  a,  and  let  04  be  the  axis  of  a?;  see 
fig.  42. 

Let  oM  =  a?,  MP=iy,  qoa=^,  oR  =  OA  =  a,  qb  =  qb  =  6, 
QT  =  mb.  Then,  since  one  circle  rolls  on  the  other,  the  arc 
AR  =  the  arc  br; 

.-.      RQB  =  ^^,  QPL=  180°-^^^; 

0  0 

.'.      ^  =   OM, 

=  ON-f  LP, 


(34) 


=  (a-|-4)cosd  — jwicos  f— ^— j  d; 
y  =  MP, 

=   NQ  — QL, 

=  (a  -h  A)  sin  0  —  mb  sin  (^^4—)  0 ;  (85) 

and  (34)  and  (35),  taken  simultaneously,  are  the  equations  to 
the  epitrochoid. 

If  the  generating  circle  rolls  inside  instead  of  outside  the 
fixed  circle  the  sign  of  b  must  be  changed,  and  the  curve  is  an 
hypotrochoid ;  the  equations  to  which  are,  fig.  43, 


»v        >i         I        ® — b  ^  "1 
a?  =  (d—b)  cos  6  +  mb  cos     .     0 


y  =  (a— ft)  sin  6  —  mb  sin  6 


} '  (36) 


204.]  And  if  m  =  1,  the  generating  point  is  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  rolling  circle,  and  the  curves  become  respectively 
the  epicycloid  and  the  hypocycloid ;  and  the  equations  are 


■ 
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ar  =  (a  +  A)  COS  O—b  cos  ( 
y  =  (a  +  o)  sm  d— 0  sm  I 

and  0?  =  (a— A)  cos  ^4-  A  cos  ( 


(37) 


y  =  (a— A)  sin  d  — A  sin!     , 

the  curves  expressed  by  which  are  those  dotted  respectively  in 
figs.  42  and  43. 

When  a  and  A  are  commensurable  numbers^  the  branches  of 
the  curve  re-enter  after  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
generating  circle  :  in  which  cases  the  subsidiary  angle  6  may  be 
eliminated^  and  the  equation  expressed  in  an  algebraical  form  ; 
but  when  a  and  A  are  incommensurable^  the  branches  never  re- 
enter, and  the  equation  can  only  be  expressed  in  a  transcen- 
dental form  equivalent  to  the  above  equations. 

Some  varieties  of  the  above  curves^  in  which  the  equations 
assume  particular  forms,  are  subjoined. 

205.3  Suppose  that  the  generating  circle  of  the  epicycloid  is 
equal  to  the  fixed  circle,  then  a  =  A ;  and  equations  (87)  become 

07  =  2a  cos  O'-a  cos  20,  y  =  2a  sin  ^  —  a  sin  2d ; 

whence,  squaring  and  adding, 

a?*-|-y*  =  5a*— 4a*  cos  d, 
a?*-hy*— a*  =  4a*(l  — co8(?). 
Again,  x  =  2aco8d  — a{2(cosd)*  — 1}  ; 

.•.     x—a  =  2acosd(l  — cos  d), 
y  =  2a  sin  d  (1  —  cos  0) ; 
.-.     (a?— a)*+y*  =  4a*  (1  —  cos  d)* ; 
.-.     (^+y»-a»)*  =  4a*{(ar-a)2  +  y*};  (39) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  curve  expressed  in  rectangular 
coordinates ;  o^  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle,  being  the  origin. 
Fig.  44. 

Let  us  change  the  origin  to  a,  and  transform  the  equation 
to  polar  coordinates,  by  putting  «r  =  a  4-  ^  cos  <f>,  y  =  r  sin  ^ ; 

whence  r  =  2a(l-co84.).  (40) 

The  curve  is  called  the  Cardioid,  from  its  heart-like  shape. 
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206.]   In  the  equations  to  the  hj'pocycloid,  let  *  =  ^ ;   in 
which  case  equations  (38)  become 

j7  =  --  {3  cos  ^  +  cos  3^}  =  a  (cos  d)*, 

y  =  |{3sin^-8in3(9}  =  a(sind)»; 

,-.     a?*-hy*  =  a*;  (41) 

see  fig.  45. 

Again,  in  the  equations  to  the  hjpotrochoid,  let  6  =  ^ ;   in 


which  case  equations  (36)  become 


I. 


X  =  ^  (1 H-  m)  cos  ^ 

(42) 


x^  V* 

which  equation  represents  an  ellipse^  the  axes  of  which  are 

a(l  +  m)   and  a(l  — wi); 
see  fig.  46. 

Again,  in  equations  (38)  of  the  hypocycloid,  let  &  =  ^ ;  whence 

we  have 

07  =  a  cos  Q ) 

which  equations  express  a  straight  line  on  the  axis  of  x^  of 
length  2  a,  which  is  coincident  with  the  diameter  of  the  circle. 


Section  4. — On  certain  general  properties  of  curves  as  expressed 
by  algebraical  equations  of  the  nth  degree. 

207.3  In  the  following  Chapter  I  shall  enter  on  a  formal 
inquiry  into  the  properties  of  plane  curves  referred  to  rect- 
angular coordinates,  as  exhibited  by  means  of  differentiation; 
but  preliminary  to  that  investigation  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
certain  general  properties  of  a  particular  class  of  such  curves^ 
those,  viz.,  which  are  expressed  by  algebraical  equations;  be- 
cause these  will  receive  further  illustration  hereafter;  and  it 
cannot  be  that  such  illustration  will  be  adequately  compre- 
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hended,  unless  the  finite  and  more  elementary  properties  which 
are  illustrated  are  first  known.  The  matter  of  the  present 
section  is  collected  from  various  sources ;  chiefly  from  the  works 
of  Cramer  and  Fliicker,  the  Journals  of  LiouvUle  and  Crelle, 
the  Nouvelles  Annales  de  Mathematiques  of  Terquem  and 
Gerono^  and  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Jour- 
nal. This  last  Journal  contains  many  papers  on  the  subject 
by  Professor  Boole,  Mr.  Cayley,  and  the  Rev.  George  Salmon. 
I  must  however  add  that  the  following  is  only  a  sketch  of  the 
most  elementary  parts  of  a  subject  which  contains  matter  of 
the  deepest  reflection  ;  and  which  is  daily  receiving  large  addi- 
tions from  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  present 
age.     But  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  object  of  this  work. 

An  algebraical  equation  of  the  ;ith  degree  in  terms  of  two 
variables  x  and  y  contains  a  constant  term,  and  all  possible 
combinations  of  the  various  powers  of  x  and  y^  so  that  the  sum 
of  the  indices  in  no  term  exceeds  n :  thus  it  is  of  the  form, 

^-ihn^Jtbtxy^^Cty^ 

4- 

-hfl„^''4-An^""^y-f  c„^«-2y2^^  ,  +>„a?y'*-^  +  A:„y"  =  0.  (45) 

This  is  the  form  of  the  equation  which  will  generally  hereafter 
be  expressed  as  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^ 

As  the  equation  stands  at  present,  the  number  of  its  terms  is 

1  +  2  +  3+. ..+(«+!); 

#.1.1         .           (n  +  l)(«  +  2)     -    ^ 
the  sum  of  which  series  is  -^ ;  but  as  every  term 

has  a  coefficient  the  whole  series  may  be  divided  by  any  one, 
and  thus  the  number  of  arbitrary  constants  will  be  diminished 
by  one ;  and  therefore  in  the  equation  of  the  nth.  degree  in 
terms  of  two  variables  the  number  of  coefficients  which  admit 
of  arbitrary  determination  is 

(n  +  l)(n  +  2)  n(n  +  3) 

2 ^  =  — 2— •  ^^^^ 

It  is  often  convenient  to  express  (45)  in  another  form  : 
(45)  consists  of  a  series  of  homogeneous  expressions  which  are, 
beginning  from  the  constant  term,  of  the  orders  0,  1,  2, ...  ra 
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respectively :  let  Uo,  t<i,  K2, ...  Un  represent  the  homogeneous  ex- 
pressions which  are  severally  of  the  dimensions  0,  1,  2, ... «; 
then  (45)  becomes 

ttoH-tti  +  Ma-h.-.+W/i  =  F(.i?,y)  =  0,  (4«) 

the  number  of  determinable  constants  in  which  is ^ — - . 

If  in  (4f8)  u^  =  0,  that  is,  if  there  is  no  constant  term,  then 
the  whole  vanishes  when  ^  =  y  =  0  ;  and  thus  the  origin  is  on 
the  curve.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  degree  of  a  curve 
cannot  be  altered  by  the  substitution  of  any  linear  functions  of 
new  variables  for  the  original  variables ;  and  as  change  of  origin 
and  change  of  coordinate  axes  require  only  such  linear  substi- 
tutions, it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  a  curve  is  not  affected 
by  such  substitutions. 

208.]  Hereafter  also  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  express 
(45)  in  another  form.  As  it  stands  it  is  neither  symmetrical  nor 
homogeneous :  the  absence  of  these  properties  may  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  of  small  importance ;  but  as  many  conclusions, 
both  numerical  and  geometrical^  will  be  drawn  from  the  form 
of  expressions^  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  symmetrical 
at  first,  because  symmetrical  expressions,  when  operated  on  in 
differentiation,  give  rise  to  new  symmetrical  expressions;  whereas 
unsymmetrical  expressions  do  not.  And  if  besides  it  is  possible 
to  make  them  homogeneous  the  results  will  be  much  simplified 
by  means  of  Euler's  Theorems  of  such  functions  given  in  Art.  82. 
Both  these  advantages  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  method 
due  to,  I  believe,  M .  Otto  Hesse,  Professor  at  Koenigsberg.   Let 

us  assume  -  and  -,  instead  of  ^  and  v,  to  be  the  coordinates  of 

z  z 

a  point  in  the  plane;  and  thus  in  the  equation  to  the  plane 
curve  let  us  replace  w  and  y  by  -  and  - ;  as  we  ordinarily  ex- 
press a  point  whose  coordinates  are  x  and  y  by  {x^  y\  so  I  shall 
now  express  it  by  (a?,  y,  %)  \  after  this  substitution  (45)  becomes 

-h(aia?+4iy)'?"~^ 

4-  (02  «a?*  4-  4a  3By  +  c%  y2)  ;?«-2 

-h 
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and  (48)  becomes 

which  are  homogeneoas  expressions  of  the  nth  degree :  and  to 
which  therefore  the  simplifications  contained  in  Ealer^s  Theorem^ 
Art.  82>  are  applicable.  Similarly  a  third  variable  will  be  in- 
troduced in  other  cases ;  thus  if  a  and  b  are  the  coordinates  of 

a  pointy  I  shall  now  take  -  and  -  to  be  the  coordinates,  and 

c  0 

shall  express  the  point  by  the  notation  (a^  h,  c) ;  and  analogously 
with  other  variables.  We  can  pass  from  expressions  involving 
three  variables  to  the  equivalent  ones  which  involve  only  two^ 
by  replacing  the  third  variable  by  unity.  One  or  two  examples 
are  subjoined  in  which  equations  are  given  in  terms  of  three 
variables. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  general  form  of  the  equation  of  a 

straight  line  i8  A^+By  +  cz  =  0.  (50) 

The  general  form  of  the  equation  of  a  conic  is 

A^  +  By*-|-C2r2-|-2Ey2r-h2G2r4?-h2Ha?y  =  0.  (51) 

The  equation  of  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  two  points 
(a?i,  yi,  zi)  and  {x^,  y^,  z^)  is 

^  (yi ^2-^1^2)  +  y  (-STi^a— ^i^a)  4-  2 (^iy2— yi^2)  =  0 ;    (52) 

the  coefficients  in  which  are  the  several  determinants  of  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  two  given  points  taken  two  and  two  together. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  symmetry  of  algebraical  ex- 
pressions in  terms  of  three  variables  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 
I  must  however  here  observe  that  as  (49)  is  homogeneous  and 
of  n  dimensions^ 

=  0; 

and  therefore  if  (-r-)  =  0  and  (^)  =  0,  then  also  (^)  =  0. 
Thus  in  (51) 

(^)  =  2(Aa?  +  Hy  +  G;2r), 

(^)  =  2(H^  +  By-hE2r), 

(^)  =  2(G^  +  Ey+C2r); 

T  t  a 
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and  therefore  if  of  these  three  equations  the  first  two  vanish^  the 
third  also  vanishes;  and  thus  \{  z=zl,  and  aj?4h^4g  =  0  = 
H57  +  By-|-E,  then  also  o^-f  e^h  c  =  0. 

209.]  Another  property  of  homogeneous  functions  must  also 
be  proved^  as  we  shall  find  it  to  be  important  in  our  subsequent 
investigations  as  to  the  degree  of  certain  curves.  I  will  here 
however  take  the  problem  in  its  most  general  form. 

Let  Pi  =  0,  P2  r=  0,  . . .  F„  =  0,  be  a  system  of  n  homogeneous, 
equations  involving  n  variables  Xi,  j?2»  •••  ^n>  ^^  the  most  general 
form  and  with  literal  coefficients ;  and  let  us  suppose  these 
equations  to  be  respectively  of  the  degrees  mi,  nti,  ...  ?»»;  then 
we  have  n  equations  involving  n  —  1  different  variables ;  for  by 
reason  of  the  homogeneity  of  each^  the  highest  power  of  Xn^ 
whatever  that  is,  may  be  divided  through,  and  the  number 
of  variables  will  thereby  become  »  —  1 ;  these  equations  there- 
fore are  not  independent ;  a  relation  must  exist  amongst  them ; 
and  this  relation  must  be  capable  of  expression  in  terms  of  the 
coefficients  of  the  equations.  Of  this  relation  I  propose  to  de* 
termine  a  property  as  to  the  power  in  which  the  coefficients 
of  the  several  equations  will  be  found.  The  relation  is  tech- 
nically called  the  Resultant ;  and  if  it  contains  no  extraneous 
factors,  the  complete  resultant ;  and  if  the  extraneous  factors 
are  omitted^  the  reduced  resultant*.  Let  mimfms  ...  tn^  ==  u. 
Now  as  the  function  Pi  =  0  is  homogeneous  and  of  mi  dimen- 
sions^ it  is  capable  of  resolution  into  mi  linear  factors,  each  of 
which  is  of  the  form  ai^i  -|-  020^2  +  ...  +  a„a?,i;  and  similarly 
is  each  of  the  other  given  expressions  capable  of  resolution  into 
m2,  7/}3^ ...  Mn  factors  respectively  of  a  similar  form.  As  these 
equations  are  simultaneously  true,  to  arrive  at  the  most  general 
result  we  must  combine  each  of  the  component  factors  pf  Fi  =  0 
with  each  and  every  one  of  F2  =  0,  Ps  =  0, ...  f„  =  0;  let  us 
take  one  of  each  set ;  then  eliminating  the  unknown  quantities, 
which  are  n  —  1  in  number,  between  these  n  equations,  we 
obtain  a  condition  of  the  nth  degree  into  which  each  coefficient 
enters  in  the  first  degree  ;  and  this  process  may  be  performed  in 
M  different  ways^  and  the  product  of  these  m  different  quantities 
is  the  complete  resultant,  and  is  evidently  homogeneous  in 
terras  of  the  original  coefficients.     The  coefficients  of  Fi  =  0, 

*  See  Crelle,  Band  XXXIV,  p.  30. 
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M 

enter  into  each  term  in  the  deffree  — ,  those  of  P2  =  0  in  the 

°       mi 

degree  ^- ,  and  so  with  the  others :  to  prove  this,  let  us  fix  our 

thoughts  by  assuming  mi  =  3  ;  so  that 

Pi  =  (aia?iH-a2^2+...-f  fliia?rt)  (^I'ri-f  ...-f  A„a?„)  (Ciari  +  ...-{-  c„^„) 
=  A^i^-|-Ba?i*a72-*-  ••• 

In  the  product  of  the  m  different  results  of  elimination  ai,  bi,  Ci, 
say,   will  enter  symmetrically;    and   therefore  each  one  will 

M 

enter  in  the  power  -5-  only,  and  therefore  in  the  product,  a 

o 

which  is  equal  to  aibiCi,  will  enter  in  the  power  -5-;  and  the 

same  is  true  of  all  the  other  coefficients,  and  of  the  coefficients 
of  the  other  equations ;  so  that  the  degree  of  the  complete  re- 
sultant is  /  1         1  1  \ 

m(— -f  —  +  ...  +  — )• 

Thus  much  at  present  as  to  curves  expressed  by  equations  in 
terms  of  three  variables,  and  homogeneous.  We  shall  return 
to  the  subject  hereafter.  Now  I  shall  proceed  with  the  investi- 
gations of  other  properties  of  curves  as  expressed  by  equations 
in  terms  of  two  variables. 

210.]  The  curve  which  is  expressed  by  an  equation  of  the 
nth  degree  is  said  to  be  of  the  nth  degree  or  of  the  nth  order, 
the  two  words  order  and  deffree  being  used  indifferently.  Sup- 
pose now  that  we  have  two  curves,  one  of  the  nth  and  the  other 
of  the  n»th  degree ;  these  will  generally  intersect  in  mn  points  ; 
for  let  us  take  the  equation  to  the  curve  as  given  in  (45) ;  then 
if  y  is  eliminated  from  it  and  from  a  similar  equation  of  the 
mth  degree,  the  result  will  be  an  expression  in  terms  of  x  of 
the  mnth  degree ;  the  roots  of  which  will  be  the  abscissae  to  the 
inn  points  in  which  the  two  curves  intersect ;  the  points  in 
which  they  intersect,  I  say ;  because  if  all  the  roots  are  real, 
the  curves  will  intersect  in  mn  points  in  the  plane  of  reference ; 
and  if  the  roots  are  imaginary,  the  points  of  intersection  will  be 
imaginary  so  far  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  plane  of  reference ; 
but  the  equation  of  the  mnth  degree  will  just  as  truly  have 
mn  roots.  Thus  two  curves  of  the  second  degree  may  intersect 
in  four  points;  a  curve  of  the  second  degree  may  intersect  a 
curve  of  the  third  degree  in  six  points. 
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As  the  equatioa  of  a  straight  line  is  of  the  first  degree,  so 
does  a  straight  line  meet  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree  in  n  points 
which  may  be  either  real  or  imaginary.  Thus  a  straight  line 
may  cut  a  curve  of  the  second  degree  in  two  points,  a  curve  of 
the  third  degree  in  three  points,  and  so  on :  and  even  if  the 
straight  line  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  yet  it  intersects  a  curve 
of  the  nth  degree  just  as  truly  in  n  points. 

The  following  theorem  due  to  Newton  and  called  now  by  his 
name,  is  such  a  simple  application  of  this  property,  that  I  must 
insert  it. 

Let  us  take  the  general  equation  (45),  or  its  abridged  form 
(48);  let  us  replace  a?  and  y  by  Ir  and  mr;  where  r  is  the 
radius  rector  of  a  point  on  the  curve  from  the  origin,  and  /  and 
m  are  projective  coefficients :  then  we  have  an  equation  of  the 
nth  degree  in  terms  of  r,  the  roots  of  which  are  the  n  distances^ 
from  the  origin^of  the  n  points  where  the  curve  is  met  by  the 
straight  line  wio?  —  /y  =  0.  Through  the  origin  let  two  trans- 
versals be  drawn,  of  which  let  the  equations  be  mix  —  liy  =  0 
and  m^x—hy  =  0\  and  let  them  meet  the  curve  in  the  points 
Pi,  P2, ...  Pn>  Qi.  Q2j  •••  On ;  then  by  the  theory  of  equations 

Co 

OP1.OP2  ...  OPn   =    +7— T^r-^ r — i Ti i» 

Co 

OQ1.OQ2  ...  OQn  =    +  ■; ; \ i ; z  ; 

and  therefore  by  division 

OP1.OP2  ...OPn  _   4'*fln  +  4""^»y^^n4-  ...  -^K^f^fh''  ^ 
OQi.OQ3...0Q„  "  A^fln  4- ^'*"^^1  *!•+.-  +*nWl'*' 

and  as  both  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  this  ratio 
are  unaltered  by  a  change  of  origin,  provided  that  the  directions 
of  the  lines  op  and  oq  are  the  same,  so  we  infer  that  if  from  a 
point  in  the  plane  of  a  curve  two  transversals  are  drawn  in 
given  directions,  the  ratio  of  the  product  of  the  segments  of  the 
one  taken  from  the  given  point  to  the  product  of  the  segments 
of  the  other  is  the  same  whatever  is  the  place  of  the  point. 

We  have  also  another  important  theorem  first  given  by  Cotes 
in  his  Harmonia  Mensurarum.  Let  each  radius  vector  op 
drawn  from  o  cut  the  curve  in  the  points  Pi,  P2, ...  p„  ;  and  let 
p  be  taken  such  that 

nil  1 

+  —-  +  ...+ 


OP  OPi  OP2  OP;, 
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then  the  locus  of  f  will  be  a  straight  line.     For  substituting  Ir 
and  mr  for  x  and  y  in  (45),  and  dividing  through  by  r"  we  have, 

gp       ail-\-bim  _^ 

1  1  1  .  ff  1  /  H-  Ai  m 

-f 4-...  +  -—  =  -    '    ^    ' 


OPi  OP2  OP„  Qq 

and  therefore  by  the  given  condition,  if  op  =  r,  and  r  refers  to 

the  new  locus,  ?  .  ».  ^ 

'  n  Gil -\- dim 

.-.     OiX-^biy-^nao  =  0, 
which  is  the  equation  to  a  straight  line. 

•»  fin    1    ^\ 

211.]  As  a  curve  of  the  »th  degree  has ^ determinable 

constants  in  its  equation,  so  may  these  be  determined  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  independent  conditions  is  given.  Hereafter 
we  shall  meet  with  many  different  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
determined.     It  is  evident  however  that  they  may  generally  be 

n  (vt  _1_  ^^ 

found,  if  the  coordinates  of  — ^-5 points  through  which  the 

curve  is  to  pass  are  given,  because  in  this  case  we  may  replace 
successively  w  and  y  in  equation  (45)  by  the  given  coordinates, 
and  we  shall  have  n  linear  equations,  by  means  of  which  the 
arbitrary  constants  may  be  determined.  This  is  clearly  a 
definite  and  generally  an  unique  problem :  and  thus  only  one 
curve  of  the  nth  degree  can  be  drawn  passing  through  the 
assigned  points.  Hence  a  curve  of  the  second  degree  may  pass 
through  five  points ;  a  curve  of  the  third  degree  through  nine 
points;  a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree  through  fourteen  points; 
and  so  on. 

If  however  the  points  have  certain  relative  positions,  it  may 
be  that  a  proper  curve  of  the  nth  degree  cannot  be  drawn 
through  them.  That  is,  although  we  have  shewn  that  the 
coefficients  of  the  algebraical  equation  of  the  nth  degree  may 
be  found  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  of  the  given  points,  yet 
the  resulting  equation  may  be  susceptible  of  resolution  into 
factors  of  lower  degrees ;  so  that  the  result  may  be  the  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  curves  of  lower  degrees,  the  sum  of 
which  is  equal  to  n ;  and  thus  not  be  the  equation  of  a  proper 
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curve  of  tlie  nth  degree.  Thus  if  n  =  2,  the  number  of  points 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  determination  of  the  constants  is  5 ; 
but  if  three  of  these  are  in  a  straight  line^  no  conic  can  be 
drawn  which  shall  pass  through  them,  because  a  conic  cannot 
cut  a  straight  line  in  more  points  than  two ;  and  thus  the  only 
equation  of  the  second  degree  which  can  satisfy  such  a  system 
of  points  is  that  composed  of  two  straight  lines  passing  respect- 
ively through  the  three  and  the  other  two  points. 

Generally  of  the  number  of  points  which  are  sufficient  for 
the  determination  of  a  proper  curve  of  the  nth  degree  not  more 
than  nm  can  be  on  a  curve  of  the  mth  degree;  because  two 
curves  of  the  nth  and  mth  degrees  respectively  cannot  intersect 
in  more  than  nm  points.  And  generally  too  the  number  of 
points  which  may  be  on  a  curve  of  the  mth  degree,  so  that  a 
proper  curve  of  the  nth  degree  may  pass  through  them^  is  less' 
than  mn.  For  let  us^  for  instance,  suppose  the  curve  of  the 
nth  degree  to  be  made  up  of  two  curves  of  the  mth  and  (n— m)th 
degrees  respectively.  Under  any  circumstances  the  possibility 
of  such  a  resolution  requires  one  condition  amongst  the  con- 
stants, so  that  the  number  of  coefficients  yet  remaining  to  be 

determined  is ^ 1.    For  the  determination  of  the  curve 

of  the  (n—m) th  degree,  -^ coefficients  are  re- 

quired;   so  that  only  nm ^^ remain,  and  these 

may  manifestly  be  on  the  curve  of  the  mth  degree. 

Besides  this  case,  wherein  the  resulting  equation  admits  of 
resolution  into  other  equations  of  lower  degrees,  it  may  be  that 
the  assigned  number  of  points  will  not  yield  a  definite  result. 
For  if  the  values  of  a  certain  number  of  unknown  quantities 
are  determined  by  means  of  an  equal  number  of  linear  equations 
of  the  form  (45),  each  will  be  expressed  by  a  fraction ;  and  the 
constants  of  the  equation  may  be  such  as  to  make  both  the 
numerator  and  the  denominator  of  any  one  or  more  to  vanish, 
in  which  case  the  quantities  are  indeterminate;  and  thus  the 
curve  is  not  determined;  and  the  number  of  curves  passing 
through  the  given  points  may  be  infinite. 

Tbus^  suppose  the  number  of  points  through  which  a  curve  is 
to  pass  to  be  less  by  one  than  that  required  for  the  complete 
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determination  of  the  curve ;  that  is^  suppose  a  curve  of  the  nth 

degree  to  pass  through  — -^ — -  —1  different  points ;  let  tt  =  0 

and  t;  =  0,  be  two  equations  of  the  nth  degree  of  the  form  (45)^ 

which  represent  two  curves  passing  through  these  ^ 1 

points ;  then^  if  ^  is  an  undetermined  constant^  te  +  Ar  =  0  is 
the  equation  to  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree  passing  through  all 
the  points  of  intersection  of  t«  =  0  and  of  t;  =  0^  and  therefore 

clearly  passing  through  the        ^ 1  given  points ;  and  as 

At 

k  is  undetermined,  the  number  of  curves  of  the  nth  degree 
passing  through  these  is  also  indeterminate.  Now  let  us  sup- 
pose the  curve  u  +  Arv  =  0  to  pass  through  another  point,  so 
that  it  becomes  completely  determined ;  then  if  u'  and  v'  are 
the  values  of  u  and  v,  when  x  and  y  are  replaced  by  the  coor- 
dinates of  this  last  point,  we  have  w'  -|-  Av'  5=  0,  whence  we  know 
*,  and  the  curve  is  completely  determined.  There  is  however 
one  case  in  which  k  will  not  have  the  required  determinate 
value;  and  that  is  when  the  last  point,  through  which  the 
curve  is  to  pass,  and  by  means  of  which  k  is  determined,  is 
the  point  of  intersection  of  tt  =  0  and  t;  =  0,  because  in  this 
case  u'  =  0  and  t/  =  0,  and  k  takes  an  indeterminate  form. 
This  is  also  manifest  from  the  equation  t«  +  ^v  =  0 ;  for  this 
curve  manifestly  passes  through  all  the  points  of  intersection 
of  t<  =  0  and  t?  =  0 ;  that  is,  through  n^  points,  and  yet  is  not 
determinate,  because  its  equation  contains  an  undetermined 
constant  k.     Hence  we  conclude  that  all  curves  of  the  nth 

degree,  which  pass  through  — ^-^ — -  —  1  given  points,  also  pass 

through  as  many  others  as  n^  is  in  excess  of  this  number ;  that 

is,  pass  through — other  fixed  points.     And  of  this 

equation  we  have  the  following  particular  cases.  All  curves  of 
the  third  degree  which  pass  through  the  same  eight  points  also 
pass  through  a  common  ninth  point.  And  thus  if  eight  points 
are  given,  through  which  a  curve  of  the  third  degree  is  to  pass, 
the  curve  is  not  determined  if  the  ninth  point  is  the  other  of  the 
intersection  of  the  two  curves  m  =  0,  t?  =  0,  of  the  third  degree. 
All  curves  of  tb^  fourth  degree  which  pass  through  the  same 
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thirteen  given  points  also  pass  through  three  other  given  points. 
Hence  also  it  follows  that 5 given  points  are  not  always 

sufficient  to  determine  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree^  and  that  one 
other  additional  point  at  least  may  be  required  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  results  are  true,  whether  the 
equations  of  the  nth  degree  represent  proper  curves  of  the  nth 
degree,  or  systems  of  factors  of  lower  degrees.  Thus  if  the 
constants  of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  making  the  curve  pass  through  five  given  points,  of 
which  four  are  in  one  straight  line,  the  resulting  equation  will 
be  composed  of  two  simple  factors  of  the  first  degree,  but  all 
the  arbitrary  constants  in  it  cannot  be  determined,  because  the 
fifth  point  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
second  straight  line. 

212.3  'I^hus  although  two  curves  of  the  nth  degree  inter- 
sect in  n^  points,  yet  any  n^  points  taken  arbitrarily  may  not  be 
the  points  of  intersection  of  two  curves  of  the  nth  degree: 

but  — ^-^ 1  of  them   being  given,   the  remainder,   viz. 

^ will  be  fixed.     Similarly  two  curves  of  the  mth 

and  nth  degrees  respectively  intersect  in  mn  points;  but  mn 

points  taken  arbitrarily  on  the  curve  of  the  mth  degree  will  not 

be  the  points  of  intersection  of  it  with  the  curve  of  the  nth 

degree. 

Generally,  however,  every  curve  of  the  nth  degree  which 

.1         1              (m  — 1)  (ni— 2)       .  ,  ^    , 

passes  through  nm ^ points  on  a  curve  of  the 

mth  degree,  will  also  pass  through  ^ other  and 

fixed  points  on  that  curve ;  because  this  number  of  points  is, 
see  Art.  211,  less  by  one  than  the  number  which  is  required  for 
the  absolute  determination  of  the  curve ;  and  therefore  these 
points  are  the  points  of  intersection  of  all  curves  of  the  nth 
degree  which  satisfy  the  required  conditions.  An  extension  of 
several  of  the  preceding  properties  of  algebraic  curves  will  be 
found  in  a  memoir  by  Mr.  A.  Cay  ley.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal, 
p.211. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON  PROPERTIES  OF  PLANE  CURVES,  AS  DEFINED  BY  EQUATIONS 
REFERRED  TO  RECTANGULAR  COORDINATES. 

Section  1. — Single  tangenis  and  normals,  and  their  properties. 

213.]  In  the  following  inyestigationa  it  will  be  convenient  to 
use  sometimes  the  explicit^  and  at  other  times  the  implicit  form 
of  the  equation  to  a  curve  in  terms  of  two  variables  x  and  y. 
The  general  forms  I  shall  take  to  be 

y  =  /(^) ;  (1) 

tt  =  p(j?,y)  =  c\  (2) 

» 

and  their  differentials  and  derived  functions  will  be  expressed 
by  the  symbols  which  have  been  used  in  the  former  part  of  the 
volume ;  sometimes  also  the  equations  will  be  given  in  terms  of 
three  variables^  as  in  Art.  208. 

And  as  we  are  about  to  exhibit  certain  properties  of  geome- 
trical space  by  means  of  Differential  Calculus,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  on  the  mode  by  which  a  branch  of  the  science  of  number 
is  apphed  to  the  proof  of  geometrical  truths.  Differential  Cal- 
culus does  not  of  itself  yield  geometrical  results :  its  results  are 
numerical ;  but  if  a  geometriQal  truth  is  so  imagined  as  to  be 
capable  of  expression  in  an  analogous  algebraical  form ;  as,  for 
instance,  if  we  so  imagine  the  fourth  proposition  of  the  second 
book  of  Euclid,  as  to  express  it  in  the  analogous  algebraical 
form  {a-\-b)^  =  a^'{-2ab-\'b^\  or  if  a  geometrical  definiti6n  is 
so  framed  that  we  can  express  the  numerical  analogue  of  it 
with  algebraical  symbols;  then  we  have  certain  algebraical 
formulas,  which  are  numerical  truths,  from  which  certain  other 
numerical  truths,  contained  explicitly  or  implicitly  in  them, 
may  be  deductively  inferred.  For  this  purpose  of  deductive 
inference,  we  are  about  to  employ  the  Differential  Calculus. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  first  step  in  the  inquiry  is,  so  to 
imagine  the  geometricaf  truths,  or  so  to  frame  the  geometrical 
definitions,  that  they  may  be  translated  into  corresponding 
algebraical  expressions;  this  has  been  done  to  a  certain  extent 

u  u  2 
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in  Section  3  of  the  preceding  chapter.  Thus  they  take  an 
algebraical  form,  and  become  the  subject  matter  of  Infinitesimal 
Calculus :  and  we  are  hereby  enabled  to  deduce  from  them 
many  properties,  which  are  again  to  be  translated  into  geome- 
trical propositions.  In  accordance  with  this  mode  of  inquiry 
many  of  the  following  Articles  will  begin  with  a  geometrical 
definition. 

It  is  true  also  that  we  may  sometimes  begin  with  an  alge- 
braical equation ;  in  that  case  however  the  equation  is  only  the 
symbolical  expression  of  a  geometrical  proposition^  which  has 
been^  or  is  capable  of  being,  geometrically  imagined.  As,  for 
instance,  we  may  investigate  certain  geometrical  properties  of 
the  curve  whose  equation  is  (31),  Art.  201;  but  that  equation 
is  only  the  symbolical  expression  of  the  geometrical  definition  of 
the  cycloid. 

214.3  ^^  propose  to  find  in  the  first  place  the  general 
equation  of  a  tangent  to  a  given  curve  at  a  given  point,  which 
we  define  as  follows : 

The  tangent  to  a  curve  at  a  given  point  is  that  straight  line 
which  passes  through  the  point,  and  another  point  on  the  curve 
which  is  infinitesimally  near  to  the  former  point. 

Let  ^  and  97  be  the  current  coordinates  of  the  tangent  line ; 
and  let  {x^  y)  be  the  point  of  contact  on  the  given  curve ;  and 
let  us  suppose  the  straight  line  at  first  to  pass  through  it,  and 
through  the  point  (j7  4-aj7,  y  + Ay),  which  is  at  a  finite  distance 
from  it.     Then  we  have  the  three  equations 

Aa?+By-f  c  =  0  I;  (8) 

A.AJ7  +  B.Ay  =  0  J 

whence  (f— a?)  Ay  — (tj— y)  Aa?  =  0.  (4) 

Suppose  the  two  points  to  approach  infinitesimally  near  to 
each  other,  in  which  case  Ay  and  ^x  become  respectively  dy 
and  dx^  and  the  line  whose  equation  is  (4)  becomes  a  tangent ; 
and  we  have         (^_^^  ^^  _  ^^_y^  ^^^^ 

dy 
and  7>-y  =  ^(f-a?);  (5) 

or,  aa  it  may  be  written, 

-df  =  IT-  <^> 
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If  therefore  the  equation  to  a  carve  is 

y  =  f{x\  80  that      ^  =  f\x), 

then  the  equation  (5)  to  the  tangent  is 

^-y=/'(^)(f-^).  (7) 

Thus^  for  instance,  if  the  equation  to  the  parabola  is 

y  =  2m^x^,  then       -^  =z  --; 

^  '  dx       s^^ 

and  the  equation  to  the  tangent  is 

ty-y  =  (-5)^f-^)•  (8) 

215.3  ^^  ^^  equation  to  the  curve  is  given  in  the  implicit 
^°'™'  u=Y{x,y)  =  c;  (9) 

then  Dtt=  (g)rf^  +  (g)rfy  =  0;  (10) 

and  if  this  substitution  is  made  in  (5),  the  equation  to  the 
tangent  becomes, 

«-')  O + <'-»'  (|) = •>•         ("> 

If  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  a  homogeneous  function  of 
n  dimensions ;  then  by  the  property  of  such  functions^  proved 
in  Art.  82,  equation  (112),  we  have 

'(%)-y  (%)  =  "■■  »') 

and  the  equation  (11)  to  the  tangent  becomes, 

*(£)+'  (%)  =  "■ 

Generally,  either  (11)  or  (13)  is  the  most  convenient  form  for 
the  equation  of  the  tangent. 

Thus  if  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  is  given  in  the  form 

/rfp\  _  2a?  fdY\  _  2y, 

\dxf  "  a»  '  \dyf  ""  P"' 

and  as  the  equation  is  homogeneous  and  of  two  dimensions^ 
n  =  2 ;  and  (18)  becomes,  after  division  by  2, 

a«  ■*■  A»  "    • 
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21 6.3  Again,  let  the  equation  to  the  curve  be  given  in  terms 
of  three  variables,  as  (49),  Art.  208,  and  be  homogeneous,  and 
of  the  form  f  {x,  y,z)  =  0 ;  let  the  coordinates  to  any  point  on 
a  line  be  (,  rj,  Cf  ^^^  I^t  this  line  pass  through  two  points  at  an 
infinitesimal  distance  apart,  viz.  (or,  y,  z),  {x + dx^  y-^dy^z-^-  dz) ; 
then  we  shall  have  the  following  system  of  equations ; 

Af +  Br|4cf  ~  ^1 

Aj?  +  By  +  cj8r  =  0  v;  (14) 

K.dx-^B.dy-^-c.dz  =  0  J 
whence  we  have 

^(ydz—zdy)'\-r\{zdX'-xdz)-\'({xdy^ydx)  =  0.       (15) 

But  by  reason  of  the  equation  to  the  curve,  and  by  reason  of 
the  homogeneity  of  that  equation,  we  have 


dxf  '  '^^  ^dy'  ^dz 


>; 


whence 


dx 
\d^/ 


dy'  ^dz 

xdz—zdx 


(16) 


v|)      _     ''" 


(S) 


ydx—xdy 


(17) 


«(£)^'(sD+f(£)  =  '" 


(18) 


zdy^ydz 

whence,  and  from  (15),  we  have 

dv\        /d¥\      ^/d¥\ 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  tangent. 

Thus,  if  the  equation  to  a  conic  in  the  homogeneous  form  in 
terms  of  three  variables  is 

Ax^-^By^-\-cz*-^2Eyz-\-2QZX-\-2Rxy  =  0, 
the  equation  to  its  tangent  at  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  is 

((Ax-\-oz-j-uy)  -f  ij(By-|-E2r-f  HJ?)  -\-C(cz-{-QX-\-Ey)  =  0, 
and  which  takes  the  ordinary  form,  i£  (=z=l. 

217.3  To  find  the  equation  to  the  normal  to  a  plane  curve  at 
a  given  point.     The  normal  is  defined  as  follows : 

The  normal  to  a  plane  curve  at  a  given  point  is  the  straight 
Hue  perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  and  which  passes  through  the 
point  of  contact. 

Let  (,  17  be  the  current  coordinates  to  the  normal,  and  let 


1 
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{x^  y)  be  the  point  of  contact  of  tlie  tangent ;  then  the  equation 
to  a  line  passing  through  {x,  y)  and  perpendicular  to  that  whose 
equation  is  (5),  is  . 

which  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 

(»?-y)  dy-^a-x)  flte  =  0.  (20) 

And  if  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  an  implicit  function^  it 
becomes  . 

2iiy  _  inf  (21) 


Thus,  if  the  equation  to  an  ellipse  is 


r(x,y)  =^  +  |5=  1, 
the  equation  to  the  normal  is 

_(,-y)  =  _(f-^). 

Hence  also  it  follows,  that  the  equation  to  a  line  passing 
through  the  origin^  and  perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  is 

/dr\   "   /dv\ 
\dyf         \dxf 

bj  means  of  which,  in  combination  with  equation  (11),  and 
that  to  the  curve,  the  locus  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
tangent  with  the  perpendicular  on  it  from  the  origin  may  be 
determined. 

Thus  if  the  equation  to  the  rectangular  hyperbola  is  xy  =  k^, 
the  equations  to  the  tangent  and  to  the  perpendicular  on  the 
tangent  from  the  origin  are  respectively 

^  +  5  =  2,  and      ^==-^; 

X      y         '  X       y 

between  which  and  the  equation  to  the  curve^  if  we  eliminate  x 
and  y,  we  have  f»+,^  =  2*(f,)i. 

The  equation  to  the  analogous  ovrve  with  reference  to  the  ellipse 

^  +  1^  =  1 
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21 8.3  Let  AS  he  the  distance  between  the  two  points  on  the 
curve  through  which  the  cutting  line  of  Art.  214  passes^  that  is, 
let  it  be  the  length  of  the  chord  joining  them  ;  then 

A**  =  Aa?*-f  Ay*; 

and  let  the  two  points  approach  infinitesimally  near  to  one 
another;  in  which  case,  according  to  the  notation  of  Art.  17, 
AX,  Ay,  A8  become  respectively  dx^  dy^  ds,  and  we  have 

ds*  =  dx^  +  rfy« ;  (23) 

and  ds  becomes  the  distance  between  these  two  points,  which 
are  infinitesimally  near  to  each  other;  that  is,  it  becomes  an 
element  of  the  curve,  or  an  infinitesimal  arc ;  or,  as  we  shall 
call  it,  a  length-element  of  the  curve  :  it  is  in  fact  the  small 
portion  of  the  tangent  line  which  is  common  to  the  tangent  and 
the  curve,  the  tangent  indeed  being  the  length-element  pro- 
duced. Or,  under  another  mode  of  considering  the  curve,  that 
is,  of  conceiving  it  to  be  generated  by  a  point  moving  according 
to  a  given  law,  ds  is  the  distance  between  two  successive  posi- 
tions of  the  point ;  and  if  these  two  positions  are  taken  so  near 
to  each  other,  that  only  an  infinitesimal  instant  of  time  has 
elapsed  during  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  but  that  the  moving  point  has  passed  in  a 
straight  line  from  one  to  the  other ;  the  length  of  which  straight 
line  is  ds. 

If  then  we  use  the  character  r  to  symbolize  the  angle  made 
by  the  tangent  with  the  axis  of  x,  that  is,  the  angle  ptm  in 
fig.  47,  we  have,  from  equation  (5), 

tanr  =  |;  (24) 

dv  dx 

whence  -r^-  =  =  +  ds,  (25) 

sm  T        cos  r        ~ 

the  last  equality  following  from  Preliminary  Theorem  I ;  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  the  preceding  equalities  having 
been  squared  and  added,  and  subsequently  the  square  root 
having  been  extracted. 


Also  again,  by  equation  (10), 

dy  dx  ds 


-'-)  '(S)  \iiui)y 


/d¥ 
-^  ^dx^  ^  ^dy^  i^dx^  ^  ^dy 

therefore,  from  (25)  and  (26), 

(I 


(26) 
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CO*'-  =  ±J-g=   ,    .    . —  .    ... ;  (27) 


sinr  =  +  :r  =  :  •  (28) 

Hence  also,  if  i/f  is  the  angle  between  the  normal  and  the 
axis  of  x^  viz.  the  angle  pgm^  in  fig.  47^ 

dx 
tanV'=^;  (29) 

The  preceding  equations  frequently  render  it  convenient  to 
deduce  from  the  equation  to  a  curve  the  relations  between 
ds,  dx,  and  dy :  of  which  some  examples,  giving  rise  to  differ- 
ential expressions^  are  subjoined. 

Ex.1.       y*  =  4»M?;  .•.     2ydy:=4}mdx: 

dy  ^  dx  ^  ds 

dy  2m  m^ 


.  ^y  ^dx' 


Ex.  2.    To  find  the  relations  between  dx^  dy  and  «f«^  in  the 
equation  to  the  cycloid. 

(a)    Let  the  starting  point  be  the  origin ;  therefore^  by  equa- 
tion (29),  Art.  201, 

X  =s  aversin*^  - -- {2ay— y*}*; 

PRICE,  VOL.  I.  XX 
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ydy 


dx  = 


{2ay-y«}* 


,        dx  dy  ds  ,^^^ 

and        —  =  ^ =  -.  (82) 

y        {2«y-y»}*       {2ay}* 

{p)    Let  the  highest  point  be  the  origin ;  therefore,  bj  equa- 
tion  (31),  Art.  201, 

y  =  a  versin"*  -  -f  {2ar— j?*}*, 

{2aar-«»}4        (     a?      i        ' 
%  dx  ds 


(38) 


{2o-d?}*       ar*       (2o)** 

Ex.  8.    To  find  the  relation  between  dx,  dy  and  ds,  in  the 
equation  to  the  catenary. 

rfy  =  ^^««  —  tf    cj- dr,  (84) 

=  12 — Ll-£te;  (86) 

c 

dy        _dx       ds  ^^^ 


{y*-c»}*        c         y 

219.3  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  consider  the  general  geometrical  results 
which  are  contained  in  the  preceding  equations  to  the  tangent 
and  the  normal. 

Let  us  assume  the  curve  drawn  in  fig.  47  to  be  the  typical 
form  of  all  curves ;  of  which  ft  is  the  tangent  line  at  the  point  p, 
FG  the  normal  line ;  mt  the  sub  tangent ;  mo  the  subnormal;  or 
the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  tangent  line ;  ot,  ot' 
respectively  the  intercepts  of  the  axes  of  x  and  y  by  the  tangent 
line;  and  the  lines,  ft  and  po,  the  parts  of  the  tangent  and 
normal  lines  intercepted  between  the  point  of  contact  and  the 
axis  of  X,  are  called  respectively  the  tangent  and  the  normal. 

Let  OM  =  J7,  MF  =  y,  OY  =  p, 

OT  =  fo>         ot'  =  rjo. 
Then,  by  the  equations  to  the  tangent,  (5)  and  (11), 
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Veto/ 
/rfp\  /rfPN 

f  =  0,,^  =  y-a.^  =  J^—^'>  (88) 

the  nnmerators  of  these  last  values  generally  admit  of  simplifi- 
cation by  Euler's  Theorem ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

Without  however  deducing  the  values  of  the  other  geome- 
trical lines  of  the  figure  from  the  preceding  equations,  we  will 
express  them  in  the  following  manner;  which  is  preferable^ 
because  it  addresses  itself  more  directly  to  geometrical  con- 
struction and  to  the  eye. 

In  fig.  47,  PTM  =  r,  PGM  =  ^ ; 

.*.     tan  PTM  =  tan  mpg  =r  ^^  (89) 

tan  PGM  =  tan  tpm  =  -y- .  (40) 

dy 


Subtangent  =  mt  =  mp  tan  mpt  =  y--ff 

Subnormal  =  mg  =  mp  tan  mpg  =  v-^9 

'da 


(41) 


Tangent  =  pt  =  y  sec  tan"^ 

(42) 

^^  K.  rm  ma  v    «    ib  mm  ^ 

Normal  =  pg  =  y  sec  tan*^  -p-  = 


djc 

(o  =  OT  =  OM  — MT  =  ^--yj- 


ax  "1 


dy 

1^  =  0T'=  MP  — PR  =  y  — jr-~; 

ax 


(48) 


J9  =  OT  =  MP  Sm  MPT  — OM  Sm  PTM, 

dx        dy         ydx—xdy  .... 

^ds         ds        {dr»  +  rfy«}* 

Also  by  means  of  equations  (27)  and  (28), 

XX  2 
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and  therefore,  if  f  {x,  y)  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  n  di- 
mensions, 


IIF 


\{%U(W\ 


w<n 


Hereby  also  we  may  put  in  other  forms  the  equation  to  the 
tangent  given  in  equation  (5), 

ridx  "  $dy  =  y  dx  —  x  dy^ 

dx      ^dy  dx         dy 

=  ± i-- -a--.  (46) 

dy 

220.3    From  the  equations  to  the  tangent  and  normal  it 

appears,  that  whenever  a?  or  ^  is  affected  with   +  \/— ,  such 

signs  will  remain  in  the  equations,  and  therefore  i;  and  (  will 

be  similarly  affected  \  and  therefore  whenever  the  curve  is  out 

of  the  plane  of  reference,  the  tangent  and  normal  also  are. 

dy 
Also,  as  ^  is  the  trigonometrical  tangent  of  the  angle  made 

with  the  axis  of  x  by  the  tangent  to  the  curve,  at  all  points  at 

which  -^  has  a  finite  value  the  curve  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of 

^  at  a  finite  angle :    and  if  ^  is  positive,  then  x  and  y  are 

simultaneously  increasing  or  decreasing,  see  Art.  110,  and  the 
curve  is  such  as  the  logarithmic  curve  of  fig.  32,  or  the  cycloid 

of  fig.  40 ;  and  if  -^  is  negative,  as  x  increases  y  decreases,  and 

vice  versd^  and  the  curve  is  such  as  the  equitangential  curve 

in  fig.  38. 

dy 
If  —^  =0,  the  tangent,  and  therefore  the  curve  at  the  point 

of  contact,  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x ;  and  if  -^  changes  its 
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sign  at  such  a  pointy  there  is  a  maximum  or  minimum  ordinate^ 

dy 
such  as  is  drawn  in  figs.  12  and  13 ;  but  if  -p  does  not  change 

sign^  then  the  form  of  the  curve  will  be  such.as  in  figs.  14  and  15^ 
according  as  -p  is  positive  or  negative. 

If  ^  =  00  ,  the  tangent^  and  therefore  the  curve  at  the  point 

of  contact,  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  Wy  and  may  be  such 
as  oj^  in  fig.  39,  or  as  is  drawn  in  one  or  other  of  the  diagrams 

of  fig.  48 ;  that  is,  if  ^  ^  iii  passing  through  oo  ^  changes  sign 

from  4-  to  — ,  the  point  of  the  curve  may  be  such  as  is  repre- 
sented in  (a) :  if  it  changes  sign  from  —  to  + ,  it  may  be  that 

represented  in  03) ;    but  if  —  does  not  change  sign  and  is 

positive  throughout,  the  curve  is  that  indicated  in  (y),  and  if  it 
is  negative  throughout,  it  is  that  indicated  in  (d). 

If  at  any  point  of  a  curve  -^  =  ^;  that  is,  if  \-j~j  =  0  and 

f  — )  =  0,  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  the  point  will  be 

dv 
indeterminate  as  far  as  the  form  of  -^  defines  it ;  but  it  may 

be  evaluated,  and  the  means  of  doing  so  will  be  discussed  in 
Section  4  of  the  present  Chapter. 

221.1  Illustrative  examples  on  the  preceding  Articles. 
Ex.  1.    Properties  of  the  ellipse. 

ir(^,y)  =  ^+ jj  =  l; 
•  .    l^\  -  ^         (^\  -  ^• 

rfy  _       A*a? 
da  ~       a*y 

Hence  the  equation  to  the  tangent  is 

the  eqaation  to  the  normal  is 

fl(f_^)=*l(,_y),  or,     f!£  _  *!!^  =  a«-A«. 

X  ^*'       '       y  30        y 
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a* 

The  intercept  of  the  axis  of  x  by  the  tangent  =  f o  =  —  y 

A» 

• ^  \\  =*  =  7' 

The  subtangent  =  y^  =  -  ^L, 

The  subnormal  =y$^=-*i^; 

The  perpendicular  from  origin  on  tangent  = 


a»A» 


Ex.  2.    Properties  of  the  Gissoid  of  Diodes. 
The  equation  is  y*  =       ^    ; 

<^  ""  ""    (2a-a?)» 
therefore  at  the  origin^  ^  =  0^  and  the  curve  touches  the  axis 

of  X ;  when  x  =  8a,  ^  r=  0,  and  changes  sign,  and  therefore 
the  ordinates  are  severallj  a  maximum  and  a  minimum ;  when 

X  =  2a,  ^  =  00 ,  and  therefore  the  curve  is  perpendicular  to 

ox  J 

the  axis  of  x\  when  x  =z  a,  y  ^  a,  -^  =  2^  and  therefore  the 

curve  cuts  its  fundamental  circle  at  tan~^2.    These  several 
values  of  the  tangent  are  exhibited  in  fig.  34. 

Ex.  8.    Let  the  curve  be  the  hypocydoid  whose  equation  is. 
Art.  206,  2.       2.         2. 

The  equation  to  the  tangent  is 


a?*      y* 
and  therefore    fo  =  «*  ^*,       and    i^  =  a*  y* ; 

.'.    V  +  fo*  =  a*  (^*  +  y*)  =  fl* ; 

and  therefore  the  length  of  the  tangent  line  intercepted  between 
the  coordinate  axes  is  constant. 

Ex.  4.    To  find  the  differential  equation  to  the  equitangential 
curve ;  see  Art.  200. 
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According  to  the  definition,  the  line  pt  of  fig.  38  is  to  be  of 
constant  length ;  let  the  length  be  a ; 

the  negative  sign  being  taken  because,  according  to  the  form 
drawn  in  fig.  38,  y  decreases  as  x  increases. 

Ex.  5.    Properties  of  the  logarithmic  curve. 

y  =  a'; 
^=  a*  log  a  =  y  loga; 

,        ,                        dx          1 
.•.     the  subtangent  z=i  y—  =z =  a  constant. 

Also  when  ar  =  0,  y  =  1 ;  in  which  case  -^  =  log  a,  which 

is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  at  which  the  curve  is  inclined  to 
the  axis  of  x,  at  the  point  where  it  cuts  the  axis  of  y. 

Ex.  6.    Properties  of  the  cycloid. 

(a)   Firstly^  let  the  starting  point  be  the  origin ;  the  equa- 
tion to  the  curve  is, 

X  =z  a  versin"^-  —  {2fly  — y*}*. 

rfr  ^  y 

dy       {2ay-y«}*' 

dy  _  {2fly— y'}*  _       2a— y 
*p"  y  "  {2ay-y«}*' 

Therefore  in  fig.  49, 

{2ay— y*}*  =  LP,    and  2fl— y  =  lq,    and  ^s=tanPTM, 

.•.     tanPTM  =  —  stanQPL; 

PL 

therefore  the  tangent  at  p  also  passes  through  the  point  q. 

Hence  also  the  normal  at  the  point  p  passes  through  o,  the 
other  extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle;  as  is 

also  manifest  from  the  above  value  of  •:r-  • 

dy 

The  length  of  the  normal  =  po  =  y  —  =:  {2ay }  * ;  see  (42) ; 

.-.      po*  =  QO  X  GL. 
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(P)  Secondly,  let  the  highest  point  be  the  origin ;  see  fig.  50 ; 

then 

y=  {2ax— a?*}*-}-a  versin-^-, 

dy  2a— X       __  {2ax  —  x^]^  ^ 

dx  ^  {2aa?-^«}4  ~"  ^ 

MQ 

tanPTM  =  —  sstanQOM; 

OM 

therefore  ft  is  parallel  to  the  chord  oq.  Hence  also  ot'z::  pq  = 
the  arc  oq;  and  hence  too  the  normal  fg  is  parallel  to  the 
chord  QA. 

222.3  ^®  must  return  however  to  the  general  equations  of 
the  tangent  and  the  normal  given  in  Articles  214-217,  for  they 
require  closer  consideration. 

The  general  equation  (11)  to  the  tangent  is 

Let  us  suppose  the  equation  to  the  curve  to  be  expressed 
in  the  form  (48)  of  Art.  207 ;  that  is,  let 

f(j?,  y)  =  tto  +  «i  +  lis  4- ...  +  ttn  =  0,  (48) 

where  Uq,  Ui,  ... »»,  are  homogeneous  functions  of  0, 1,  2, ...  n 
dimensions  respectively  in  terms  of  x  and  y  j  then 


(49) 


dyf        ^  dy  f      ^  dy  f       '"       ^  dy  f  ^ 
so  that  the  right-hand  member  of  (47)  becomes 

but  by  Euler's  Theorems^  Art.  82^  this  expression,  is  equal  to 

and  therefore,  by  reason  of  (48),  to 

-{tti.-i  +  2tt„.2+...  +(n-l)tti  +  »tto};  (51) 

so  that  (47)  becomes 

f  (SS)  "^  "^  (^)  +  «*»-i  +  2i«»-2+  ...  +  (»-l) t*i  +  n Wo  =  0;  (52) 
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which  is  the  equation  to  the  tangent  in  the  reduced  form ;  and 
is  of  n — 1  dimensions  in  terms  of  x  and  y. 

If  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  expressed  in  terms  of  three 
variables  x,  y,  z,  this  result  is  evident  immediately :  the  equa- 
tion to  the  tangent  in  this  case  is  given  by  (18)^  and  (^ j  ?  (^ j  ^ 
y-f)  are  plainly  of  n— 1  dimensions  in  terms  of  ^^  y  and  r. 

If  z  =  C=  1,  (18)  and  (52)  are  identical;  in  which  case 

C(^)  =  ttn-.i4-2«n-a+...  4-(«  — l)«i+«tto. 

Let  us  return  to  (52).  If  the  origin  is  on  the  curve^  tco  =  0 ; 
and  if  the  tangent  is  in  this  case  drawn  at  the  origin,  then 

omitting  the  terms  which  vanish^  and  replacing  (^- j  and  \riA 
by  their  values  from  (49)^  we  have 

and  if  we  replace  i  and  rihy  x  and  y,  remembering  that  x  and 
y  are  in  this  case  the  current  coordinates  of  the  tangents 
(53)  becomes^  by  reason  of  Euler's  Theorem, 

Hi  =  0 ;  (54> 

so  that  if  t<i+ti2+  ...  +f«i>  =  0  is  the  equation  to  a  curve,  tfi  =  0 
is  the  equation  to  the  tangent  at  the  origin. 
Thus  if  the  equation  to  a  conic  is 

AJ?*-fB^y-f  cy'-f  D5?-|-Ey  =  0^ 

the  equation  to  the  tangent  at  the  origin  is 

D^  +  sy  =  0. 

Since  a  straight  line  may  cut  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree  in 
n  points,  it  follows  that  if  two  of  these  points  become  coind- 
dent)  that  is,  if  a  line  touches  a  curve  at  a  given  point,  it  can 
cut  it  in  only  n— 2  other  points.  Thus  if  a  straight  line  touches 
a  conic,  it  cannot  meet  the  curve  again.  If  a  straight  line 
touches  a  curve  of  the  third  order^  it  must  cut  it  at  some  other 
point.  Generally,  if  a  line  touches  a  curve  of  an  even  order,  it 
will  either  meet  it  again  in  an  even  number  of  points  or  not  at 
all.  And  if  a  line  touches  a  curve  of  an  odd  order  it  will  meet 
it  again  in  an  odd  number  of  points,  and  in  one  point  at  least. 

Since  a  tangent  passes  through  two  points  of  a  curve,  it  is 
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manifest  that  if  a  curve  is  to  touch  a  given  straight  line  at  a 
given  pointy  this  circumstance  is  generally  equivalent  to  two 
conditions  in  the  determination  of  the  constants  of  the  carve. 
See  Art.  211.  Thus  as  five  conditions  will  determine  a  central 
conic,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  construct  one  which  shall 
touch  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  at  given  points.  As  four 
canditions  determine  a  parabola,  so  a. parabola  is  determinate  if 
it  touches  two  given  straight  lines  at  given  points. 

223.3  ^0^  (if '/)  in  (*^^)  i^  ^^y  point  on  that  tangent  which 
touches  the  curve  at  {x,  y)  \  let  us  suppose  (f ,  17)  to  be  a  fiied 
point,  and  tangents  to  be  drawn  from  it  to  the  curve ;  then  as  (52) 
is  of  n  —  1  dimensions  in  terms  of  x  and  y,  all  the  points  of  con- 
tact lie  in  a  curve  of  the  (n  —  l)th  degree ;  and  therefore  there 
may  be  as  many  points  of  contact,  and  consequently  as  many  tan- 
gents as  there  are  points  of  intersection  of  (52)  with  the  original 
curve:  that  is,  there  may  be  n(n->l)  tangents  drawn  from  a 
given  point  to  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree.  If  the  n  (n  ~  1)  roots 
of  the  equation  which  determines  the  points  of  intersection  are 
all  real,  they  give  points  at  which  tangents  may  actually  be 
drawn  to  the  curve  from  (f ,  yj) ;  but  the  tangents  which  cor- 
respond to  imaginary  roots  cannot  be  drawn,  at  least  to  those 
branches  of  the  curve  which  are  in  the  plane  of  reference. 
Hence  the  theorem  gives  the  number  which  the  tangents  drawn 
from  a  given  point  and  in  the  plane  of  reference  cannot  exceed. 
Since  n(n— 1)  is  an  even  number,  all  the  roots  may  be  ima- 
ginary, entering  as  pairs  of  conjugate  roots,  and  therefore  it  is 
possible  that  no  tangents  can  be  drawn  to  a  given  curve  from 
points  within  certain  portions  of  space  in  the  plane  of  reference : 
for  i  and  17  enter  into  the  equation  (52),  and  therefore  the 
reality  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  which  determines  the  points 
of  contact  is  dependent  on  their  values.  This  is  geometrically 
evident :  because  from  all  points  towards  which  a  curve  is 
concave  no  tangents  can  be  drawn  to  that  relatively  concave 
part:  whereas  for  all  those  points  towards  which  a  curve  is 
convex  two  tangents  can  be  drawn  to  that  relatively  convex 
part.  And  if  the  point  whence  the  tangents  are  drawn  varies, 
the  two  tangents  become  coincident  when  it  is  on  the  curve. 
And  thus  from  a  point  on  the  curve  only  n(n  — 1)—- 2  tangents 
can  be  drawn  to  the  curve.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
algebraical  theorem,   that  if  a  pair  of  conjugate  roots  of  an 
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eqaation  gradually  varies,  and  becomes  real  by  reason  of  the 
vanishing  of  the  imaginary  part,  they  are  equal  at  the  valties 
where  the  transition  from  their  being  imaginary  to  their  being 
real  takes  place. 

Although  the  tangents  corresponding  to  the  imaginary  roots 
may  not  be  capable  of  geometrical  exhibition^  yet  as  they  are 
important  in  reference  to  a  subject  which  we  shall  presently 
investigate,  their  algebraical  existence  must  not  be  forgotten. 
These  theorems  are  also  true  when  the  point  from  which  the 
tangents  are  drawn  is  at  an  infinite  distance ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  when  the  tangents  are  all  parallel  to  each  other. 

If  »  =  2,  the  original  curve  is  a  conic;  and  n(n  — 1)  =  2; 
therefore  not  more  than  two  tangents  can  be  drawn  from  the 
same  point  to  a  conic;  and  the  point  whence  the  tangents 
are  drawn  may  have  such  a  position  that  two  may  be  drawn, 
or  only  one,  or  none :  thus  as  to  an  ellipse ;  from  all  points 
outside  the  curve  two  real  tangents  can  be  drawn :  from  all 
points  on  the  curve,  only  one:  and  from  points  within  the 
curve,  none. 

If  n  s=  3,  n(n  — 1)  =  6;  and  therefore  six  is  the  greatest 
number  of  tangents  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  given  point  to  a 
curve  of  the  third  degree;  and  if  the  point  from  which  the 
tangents  are  drawn  is  on  the  curve,  only  four  tangents  can  be 
drawn.  We  shall  hereafter  have  various  modifications  of  these 
propositions. 

Plane  curves  are  also  arranged  according  to  the  number  of 
tangents  which  can  be  drawn  to  them  from  a  given  point :  and 
according  to  this  character  they  are  said  to  be  of  a  certain  cUisa. 
Thus  if  a  curve  is  capable  of  having  m  tangents  drawn  to  it  from 
a  given  point,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  mth  class.  Thus,  if  a  curve 
is  of  the  nth  degree,  it  is  of  the  n(n— l)th  class.  A  curve  of 
the  second  degree  is  of  the  second  class ;  a  curve  of  the  third 
degree  is  of  the  sixth  class. 
jjjr  It  is  also  manifest  by  general  reasoning  that  not  more  than 
n(n— 1)  tangents  can  be  drawn  to  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree 
from  a  point  in  its  plane.  A  tangent  meets  a  curve  in  two 
coincident  points ;  and  as  a  straight  line  drawn  from  a  given 
point  cannot  cut  a  curve  in  more  than  n  points,  so  the  number 
of  pairs  of  points  of  intersection  of  the  line  with  the  curve  may 

be 5 ;  and  when  two  points  of  intersection  become  coin- 

Y  y  a 
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cident,  the  cutting  line  becomes  a  tangent ;  and  as  each  pair  of 
points  may  become  coincident  in  two  different  ways,  so  the 
number  of  tangents  may  be  n  (n  — 1.) 

224.3  Here  we  mast  investigate  another  method  of  finding 
the  equations  of  the  n(n  —  l)  tangents  to  a  plane  curve,  which 
will  give  the  equations  of  all  in  a  synthetic  form ;  and  the  process 
too  being  general  will  lead  us  on  the  way  to  other  more  general 
theorems  of  algebraic  curves.  For  the  sake  of  symmetry  and 
homogeneity  I  shall  use  the  equation  to  the  curve  in  the  trilitend 
form,  and  shall  express  it  by  the  equation, 

F  {x',  y\  zf)  =  0.  (55) 

Take  any  two  points  a,  b  in  the  plane,  (f ,  t\y  Ci  ai^d  {x,  y,  j?), 
and,  in  the  line  joining  them,  consider  a  point  p,  {af^  y',  z\  which 
divides  the  distance  between  them  in  the  ratio  fi  :  1; ;  so  that 
▲p  :  bp:^  !  1^  :  fi; 

let  us  suppose  p,  (x,^,sf)  to  be  on  the  curve  (55);  then  substi- 
tuting (56)  in  (55),  and  suppressing  the  common  denominator 
(m+i')"^  which  may  be  done  because  (55)  is  homogeneous,  we 

^^^®  F(i.jr  +  Mf,  >'y-fM»?,  vz^y^O  =  0;  (57) 

which  is  an  equation  of  the  nth  degree  in  terms  of  the  ratio 
^  :  V,  The  roots  of  this  are  the  ratios  in  which  the  line  joining 
(iy  Vf  0  ax^d  (x,  y,  z)  are  cut  by  the  curve  at  each  of  the  n  points 
where  it  meets  the  curve ;  and  if  these  n  values  are  substituted 
in  (56),  we  shall  have  the  coordinates  to  the  n  points  of  section. 
Let  (57)  be  expanded  by  the  theorem  given  in  (56),  Art.  142 ; 
then,  as  (57)  is  homogeneous  and  of  the  nth  degree,  we  have 


•n 


'<»•!'•'>+■'-'''  !*©+''  (f) + f  ©} 


+  1.2 


^'-v|?(S).WS?)+^© 


+»'f(|i) +»«(£;) +«'(i^)i 

+ =0.   (58) 

Let  us  take  a  more  convenient  notation ;  and  let 
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p  =  p(ar,y,2r), 


dx  f       ^  dy  '         ^  dz 


> ;   (59) 


so  that  (58)  becomes 

which  is  again  of  the  nth  degree  in  terms  of  the  ratio  fi  :  v, 
and  of  which  the  roots  refer  to  the  n  points  of  intersection  of 
the  straight  line  with  the  curve. 

The  extreme  point  {x,  y,z)  of  this  cutting  line  is  not  fixed ; 
it  may  therefore  be  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  curve :  let  us 
assume  it  to  be  on  the  curve :  then  it  is  manifest  that  J9  =  0, 
and  also  that  one  of  the  roots  of  (60)  is  equal  to  zero,  or  that 
the  equation  is  divisible  by  fu 

If  the  line  meets  the  curve  in  two  coincident  points,  let  us 
suppose  them  to  be  {s,  y,  z)  the  extremity  of  the  cutting  line ; 
then  two  values  of  /i  are  equal  to  zero,  and  (60)  must  be  divi- 
sible by  yf.  In  this  case  p  —  0,  and  j9i  =  0 :  and  as  these  are 
simultaneous,  the  points  to  which  these  equal  and  vanishing 
values  of  /i  correspond  are  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  two 
curves  j9  =  f  (^,  y,  z)  =  0,  and  /^i  =  0.  But  if  a  line  drawn 
from  (f,  17,  0  to  the  curve  meets  the  curve  in  two  coincident 
points,  that  line  is  a  tangent :  therefore  the  equation  pi  =  0, 
which  is  of  the  first  order  in  terms  of  £,  tj,  f,  is  that  of  the  tan- 
gent of  the  curve  ^  and  this  expressed  at  length  is 

which  is  the  same  equation  as  that  found  above  in  Art.  216, 
and  is  of  the  (n  — l)th  order  in  terms  of  d?,  y,  r;  so  that  the 
points  at  which  tangents  drawn  from  ((,  t;,  ()  touch  the  original 
curve  lie  on  a  curve  of  the  (n— l)th  order.  And  this  result 
admits  of  extension ;  for  from  (59)  it  appears  that  i^s  =  0,  which 
is  an  equation  of  the  (»  —  l)th  order  in  terms  of  x,  y,  z,  is  that 
which  passes  through  the  (n— 2)  points  at  which  tangents  drawn 


«(S)  +  .(S  +  f(£)  =  o-.  W 
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from  (f ,  rj,  {)  touch  the  curve  j»i  =  0 ;  similarly,  7^  =  0  is  the 
curve  of  the  (n— 3)rd  order  which  passes  through  the  (n— 3) 
points  of  contact  of  lines  drawn  from  (f ,  77,  {)  with  the  curve 
j92  =  0;  and  similarly  p^-i  =  0  is  the  equation  to  a  straight 
line  in  terms  of  .r^  y,  z  which  passes  through  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  tangents  drawn  from  (f ,  77,  f )  to  the  conic  p^^^  =  0.  The 
further  consideration  of  (59)  and  (60)  must  be  deferred  to  a 
subsequent  Section. 

225.^  In  connexion  with  the  present  subject  it  remains  for 
us  still  to  investigate  more  generally  the  equation  of  the  system 
or  the  pencil  of  tangents  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  given  point 
(f ,  17,  f )  to  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  curve  be  p  (a?,  y,  j?)  =  0 ;  then  we 
have  the  following  equations, 

F(^,y,r)  =  0;  (62) 

^(»?^'-fy')-l-y(f^'-f^)  +  ^(fy'-T?*')  =  0;  (64) 

of  which  (63)  is  the  equation  to  the  tangent,  and  (64)  is 
the  equation  of  a  straight  line  passing  through  (f ,  t;,  f )  and 
another  point  (j?',  y',  /),  and  of  which  line  therefore  x\  y\  / 
may  be  the  curreut  coordinates.  Now  (62)  is  a  homogeneous 
equation  of  n  dimensions,  (63)  is  also  homogeneous  and  of  n  — 1 
dimensions  in  terms  of  w^y^z ;  and  (64)  is  of  one  dimension  in 
terms  of  the  same  variables ;  therefore,  if  ^,  y,  z  are  eliminated, 
the  resultant  is,  see  Art.  209,  of  n(9i  — 1)  dimensions  in  terms 
of  r\7l^li\f^  f^'— f^,  iy'-'V^' I  of  w  dimensions  in  terms  of 
f,  T7,  f ;  and  apparently  of  2n  —  l  dimensions  in  terms  of  the 
coefBcients  of  f  =  0,  because  these  coefficients  enter  in  the  nth 
degree  by  reason  of  (63)  and  in  the  (n  — l)th  degree  by  reason 
of  (62) ;  but  the  resultant  has  a  linear  rational  factor  with 
reference  to  the  coefficients  of  f  =  0,  because  (x\  y',  z')  is  on 
the  tangent,  and 

this  factor  is  therefore  to  be  omitted ;  and  the  resultant  con- 
sequently is  of  the  2(n  — l)th  degree  with  respect  to  the  coeffi- 
cients of  F  =  0 ;  and  is  the  equation  of  the  system  of  tangents 
which  can  be  drawn  to  the  curve  from  the  point  (^,  rj,  C)*     As 
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an  example  of  this  process  let  us  take  the  ellipse  whose  equa- 
tion is  2         y2         -2 

^  +  |i  +  7i  =  0-.  (66) 

and  the  equation  to  its  tangent  is 

^  +  -^  +  ^  =  0'  (67) 

and  the  equation  to  the  line  through  (^,ri, ()  and  (x\y* ys!)  is 

X  (Cyi  - ^^i)  +  y  (f  ^1  -  f  A)  H  ^  (»?^i  -  f  yi)  ^  0 ;       (68) 

so  that  from  {67)  and  (68)  we  have 

a? 


iPHP 


=  ...  =  ...  (69) 


substituting  which  in  (66)  we  have 

which  is  a  quadratic  equation  in  terms  of  w',  y',  /,  and  gives 
therefore  two  values  for  the  point  to  which  a  line  drawn  from 
((>  ^71  0  ^^1  b®  A  tangent  to  the  ellipse  :  two  tangents  therefore 
can  be  drawn  to  an  ellipse  from  a  given  point. 

Further  investigations  in  connexion  with  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  a  paper  by  Joachimsthal  in  Crelle's  Journal^  Vol. 
XXXIII,  p.  871,  and  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Cayley  in  the  same 
Journal,  Vol.  XXXIV,  p.  30. 

226.3  The  equation  to  the  tangent  given  in  (18)  or  (61), 
which  is  equivalent  also  to  equation  (52),  must  still  be  con- 
sidered in  a  more  general  way,  and  with  reference  to  the  curve 
which  passes  through  the  n(n  — 1)  points  of  contact:  for,  as 
before  observed,  these  equations  are  of  the  (»  — l)th  degree  in 
terms  of  x,  y,  and ;:;,  and  of  the  first  degree  in  reference  to  $,  17,  C 
This  curve  requires  a  peculiar  name  on  account  of  many  pro- 
perties which  it  possesses ;  and  it  is  called  the  Polar,  or  the 
first  polar,  with  reference  to  the  point  (f,  17,  ()  which  is  called 
the  Pole.  The  original  curve  f(^,  y,z)  =0  is  called  the  Base- 
curve;  and  thus  Base-curve,  Pole,  and  Polar  are  correlative 
terms.  In  (59),  if  {a:,  y,  z)  is  a  point  on  the  curve  /?  =  f  (j:,  y,  z) 
=  0,  /I  is  the  base-curve :  j»i  =  0  or 


(S)  =  0.  <") 
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is  the  equation  of  the  first  polar^  with  reference  to  ((,  1;^  {)  as 
the  pole. 

Thus  if  the  base-curve  is  a  conic  of  which  the  equation  is 

the  equation  of  the  first  polar  is 

f  (Aa?  +  Hy  +  G2r)  +  iy(HJ?  +  By  +  EJ2r)  +  f  (oor  +  Ey  +  cz)  =  0, 

which  is  of  the  first  degree  in  terms  of  Xy  y,  z,  and  is  therefore 
the  equation  to  a  straight  line. 

Similarly  if  the  base-curve  is  of  the  third  degree,  the  first 
polar  is  a  conic,  and  all  the  six  points  of  contact  of  tangents  to 
the  curve  drawn  from  a  given  point  are  on  a  conic. 

Let  us  consider  the  modifications  which  (71)  undergoes  for 
particular  positions  of  the  pole.  Let  the  origin  be  the  pole ; 
then  f  =  1;  =  0;  and  (71)  becomes 

/dr 
dz' 

and  this  is  the  polar  of  the  origin.  Thus  the  polar  of  the  origin 
of  the  conic  whose  equation  is  (51),  Art.  208,  is 

Ga?+Ey  +  c;»  =  0.  (78) 

Again,  let  us  suppose  the  pole  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  so 
that  all  the  tangents  drawn  from  it  to  the  curve  are  paraUel, 

and  let  us  suppose  -  to  be  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  all 

these  parallel  tangents  make  with  the  axis  of  x;  then  the 
equation  to  the  polar  is 

dx^         ^dy 

which  is  of  the  (n  — l)th  degree;  and  as  the  points  of  contact 
are  the  n(n  — 1)  points,  common  to  this  and  to  the  original 
curve,  it  follows  that  all  the  points  of  contact  of  parallel  tangents 
lie  on  a  curve  of  the  (n  — l)th  degree. 

If  all  the  tangents  are  parallel  to  the  axis  ot  x,  b  =  0,  and 

therefore  (--=-)  =  0;   similarly  if  the  tangents  are  parallel  to 

the  axis  of  y,  a  =  0,  and  therefore  (-j-)  =  0.     Thus  (^j  =  0, 

and  (-7^)  =  0  are  the  equations  to  the  polars  of  r{x,y^z)  =  0, 

when  the  pole  is  at  an  infinite  distance  on  the  axes  of  x  and  y 
respectively.     One  case  of  these  equations  requires  notice :   if 


•(e) +  *  0  =  0,  ,«. 
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v(^>  yt  ^)  i^  ^^^  equation  of  a  comc^  \d~)  ^^^  \ir)  ^^  ^^~ 
pressions  of  the  first  degree^  and  represent  straight  lines.  Now  if 

f-T~)  =  0^  at  the  points  common  to  it  and  the  conic,  the  tan- 
gents of  the  conic  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x ;  and  as  all  chords 
of  a  conic  parallel  to  these  parallel  tangents  are  bisected  by  the 

line  passing  through  the  points  of  contact,  so  \-fj  =  0  is  the 
equation  of  a  line  bisecting  all  chords  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x ; 
it  is  therefore  a  diameter.     Similarly  f-r-)  =  0  is  the  equation 

to  a  diameter  bisecting  all  chords  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y\ 
accordingly  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  two  lines  is  the 
centre  of  the  conic.     See  Ex.  2,  Art.  141. 

If  f(^,  y^z)  is  of  three  dimensions,  (74)  is  the  equation  to  a 
conic ;  and  therefore  the  six  points  in  a  cnrye  of  the  third 
degree  at  which  lines  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line  touch  the 
curre  lie  in  a  conic. 

227.3  Suppose  that  the  pole  is  not  a  fixed  point,  but  moves 
in  a  given  curve  in  the  plane  of  the  base-curve :  then  as  the 
position  of  the  pole  moves,  that  also  of  the  polar  is  changed. 
Let  us  call  the  curve  along  which  the  pole  moves,  the  Directrix : 
then,  if  the  directrix  is  a  continuous  curve,  the  successive  cor- 
responding polars  will  have  positions  infinitesimally  consecutive, 
and  will  doubtless  in  their  consecutive  intersections  generate 
another  curve :  curves  generated  in  this  way  are  called  Enve- 
lopes ;  but  the  general  theory  of  them  must  be  reserved  to  a 
future  part  of  our  treatise.  See  Chapter  XIII.  Without  enter- 
ing on  the  general  theory  I  am  here  able  to  consider  the  most 
simple  case ;  that,  viz.  in  which  the  directrix  is  a  straight  line. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  directrix  be 

af  +  *>?  +  cf  =  0;  (75) 

the  equation  to  the  first  polar  is 

whence  we  have 

i        ^         «»         i 


*(£)-"©  ''©-"(S).  «©-*© 

PBICE,  VOL.  I.  Z  Z 
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and  as  no  other  relation  is  given  between  (  17  and  (,  these  quan- 
tities are  indeterminate ;  and  thus  we  have 

which  are  two  equations  of  the  (n  — l)th  degree  in  terms  of 
x,y,z:  these  are  the  equations  to  two  curves  each  of  which  is 
of  the  (»  — l)th  order;  and  these  curves  do  not  involve  f,  17,  f: 
they  are  therefore  the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  pole  in  the 
directrix;  and  they  intersect  in  (n  — 1)*  points;  and  therefore 
we  conclude  that  all  the  first  polars  of  a  curve  of  the  nth  d^ree 
pass  through  (n  — l)^  points,  if  the  directrix  of  the  pole  is  a 
straight  line.  A  particular  case  of  this  is  the  well-known 
theorem,  that  all  the  polars  of  a  conic  corresponding  to  poles 
on  a  given  straight  line  pass  through  one  and  the  same  point. 

228.]  The  first  polar  is  a  curve  of  the  (n  — l)th  degree.  To 
it  let  a  process  with  reference  to  the  same  pole  be  applied 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  first  polar  is  derived  from  the 
base-(iurve:  then  another  curve  will  be  derived  from  it,  and 
this  may  from  analogy  be  called  the  second  polar,  being  as  it  is 
the  polar  of  the  aforesaid  first  polar,  and  with  reference  to  the 
same  pole.  Similarly  may  other  polars,  the  third,  the  fourths 
&c.  be  derived.  On  referring  to  the  series  of  equations  (59) 
j9i  =  0  is  the  equation  of  the  first  polar ;  and  as  /?£  =  0  bears 
the  relation  to  it,  with  reference  to  (f,  rj,  0»  which  pi  =  0  does  to 
the  base-curve,  p2=^0  is  the  equation  to  the  second  polar : 
similarly j98  =  0  is  the  equation  to  the  third  polar;  and  so  on; 
and  as  j9  =  0  is  an  equation  of  the  nth  degree  in  terms  of  x,  y,  z, 
so  if  curves  are  formed  according  to  the  scheme  in  (59),  /y^.i  =  0 
is  of  the  first  degree  in  terms  of  ^,  ^,  0  ;  and  is  therefore  as  to 
these  coordinates  the  equation  of  a  straight  line.  Similarly 
j9»-2  =  0  is  the  equation  of  a  conic;  therefore  the  (n  — l)th 
polar  is  a  straight  line,  and  the  (n— 2)th  is  a  conic.  These 
results  are  true,  whatever  is  the  base  curve.  I  may  also  observe 
that  by  reason  of  the  symmetry  of  the  function  in  (57), 

/'„-i  =  .r{^)  +  y(^)  +  ^(^)  =  0;  (80) 
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which  are  respectively  the  equations  to  the  polar  conic  and  the 
polar  straight  line.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  successive 
polars  pi,P2y*"Pn~i^  are  in  terms  of  i,rj^C  severally  of  the 
orders  1, 2, ...  (n  — 1)  *.^ 


(,-y)(£)-(f-^)©  =  o,  (81) 


229.3  ^^^  general  equation  of  the  normal  to  a  plane  curve 
given  in  (21),  Art.  217,  is 

which  is  evidently  of  n  dimensions  in  terms  of  x  and  y,  and 
does  not  generally  admit  of  reduction.  If  {£,  rj)  is  a  point  from 
which  normals  are  drawn  to  a  curve  f  (^,  y)  of  the  wth  degree, 
(^,  y)  in  (81 )  is  the  point  at  which  the  normal  meets  the  curve : 
and  as  (81)  is  of  n  dimensions,  it  follows  that  there  are  as  many 
points  of  intersection  of  normals  with  the  curve  as  there  are 
points  of  intersection  of  (81)  with  the  original  curve:  that  is, 
the  number  of  points  is  fi^  :  therefore  from  a  given  point  (f ,  ly) 
n^  normals  may  be  drawn  to  a  curve  :  this  is  clearly  the  largest 
number ;  and  the  number  which  can  actually  be  drawn  will  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  real  roots  in  the  equation  of  n^  dimen- 
sions which  arises  from  the  combination  of  (81)  and  of  F(<r,^)  =  0. 
As  (  and  17  enter  into  this  equation  by  means  of  (81),  so  will  the 
nature  of  the  roots  depend  on  them ;  and  therefore  there  may  be 
certain  districts  of  the  plane  of  reference,  in  which  if  the  point 
(^,  77)  is  taken,  all  the  roots  may  be  real :  certain  lines  of  de- 
marcation on  which  if  (^,  17)  is,  two  or  an  even  or  any  number  of 
the  roots  may  become  equal ;  and  certain  districts  again  beyond 
these  lines  for  which  pairs  of  the  roots  will  be  imaginary. 
Thus  to  a  central  conic  from  all  points  within  certain  districts 
four  normals  can  be  drawn;  from  points  on  a  certain  line, 
which  is  called  the  Evolute,  two  of  the  four  roots  which  give 
the  four  normals  will  be  equal  and  only  three  normals  can  be 
drawn ;  and  from  all  points  in  the  district  beyond  this  line  only 
two  normals  can  be  drawn.  To  the  parabola  not  more  than  three 
normals  can  be  drawn  from  any  point  in  its  plane,  the  fourth 
normal  being  that  to  the  infinite  branch  of  the  curve.     Thus  if 

*  For  other  theorems  as  to  successive  polars,  see  a  memoir  by  Steiner  in 
Crelle's  Journal,  Vol.  XL VII,  p.  i ;  and  the  French  translation  of  it  in  Liou- 
viUe,  Vol.  XVIII. 

Z  Z  2 
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the  equation  of  the  parabola  is  y'  =  4  ax,  the  equation  of  its 
normal  is  y 

and  if  we  eliminate  x  from  these  two  equations  we  have 

ya.4fl(f_2a)y-8a«i,  =  0;  (82) 

which  is  a  cubic ;  so  that  if  the  roots  of  this  are  all  real,  three 
normals  may  be  drawn  to  a  parabola ;  if  two  of  the  roots  are 
equal,  only  two  normals ;  and  if  two  roots  are  imaginary,  only 
one  normal  can  be  drawn :  and  as  one  root  of  a  cubic  is  always 
real,  one  normal  can  be  drawn,  whatever  is  the  position  of  {£,  17) ; 
if  two  roots  of  (82)  are  equal,  we  have 

8y«-4a(f-.2a)  =  0;  (88) 

and  if  we  eliminate  y  from  this  equation  and  (82),  we  have 

27aiy«=:4(f-2a)';  (84) 

from  all  points  on  which  curve  two  normals  can  be  drawn. 
Thus  (84)  divides  the  plane  of  reference  into  two  districts,  from 
all  points  in  one  of  which  three  normals,  and  from  all  points  in 
the  other  of  which  only  one  normal  can  be  drawn  to  the 
parabola.     (84)  is  called  the  Evolute  of  the  Parabola. 

In  a  memoir  by  Professor  Steiner  of  Berlin,  and  contained  in 
Crelle^s  Journal,  Vol.  XLIX.  1855,  three  geometrical  proo&  are 
given  of  the  theorem  of  this  Article.  One  of  them  I  will  insert 
here.  Let  p  be  the  point  from  which  the  normals  are  to  be 
drawn.  Let  the  curve  be  of  the  nth  degree,  and  let  it  be  moved 
round  in  its  plane  about  the  point  p  ;  then  the  curve  in  its  new 
position  will  intersect  that  in  the  old  position,  in  n'  points, 
which  are  either  real  or  imaginary :  and  when  the  displacement 
is  infinitesimal,  the  radii  vectores  drawn  from  p  to  the  same 
points  on  the  curves,  when  the  second  is  displaced,  will  at  the 
points  of  intersection  be  equal ;  and  thus  the  line  joining  these 
two  points  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  radii  vectores,  and  the 
radius  vector  will  be  a  normal ;  and  as  the  number  of  points  at 
which  these  circumstances  may  occur  will  be  n*,  so  from  p  may 
n*  normals  be  drawn  to  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree. 

230.3  ^^^  normal  is  the  longest  or  the  shortest  line  that  can 
be  drawn  to  a  plane  curve  from  a  given  point  in  its  plane. 

Let  170  and  (0  be  the  coordinates  to  the  given  point,  and  x 
and  y  the  current  coordinates  to  the  curve;  then,  if  r  is  the 
distance  between  (?;o,  ^0)  and  (a?,  y). 
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^*  =  (fo-^)*-f  ('K>-y)^ 

,-.     rrfr  =  0  =  —  (fo— ^)dr  — (?7o— y)rfy.  (85) 

Let  tt  =  F  (a?,  y)  =  c  be  the  equation  to  the  curve  ; 

•••  (£)<^+0*  =  »^  w 

and  as  (85)  and  (86)  are  simultaneously  true, 

/rfF\      ""      /d¥\ 

Vrfi/  \dyf 

and  if  we  compare  (85)  with  (20),  or  (87)  with  (21),  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  are  respectively  identical ;  and  that  therefore  the 
longest  and  shortest  lines  coincide  in  direction  with  the  normal. 


(87) 


Section  2. — Asymptotes  to  plane  curves  referred  to  rectangular 

coordinates, 

231.]  A  line  is  said  to  be  an  asymptote  to  a  curve,  when  the 
curve  approaches  continually  nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  but  is  not 
coincident  with  it  Tiithin  a  finite  distance. 

From  this  definition  it  is  plain  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
asymptotes,  rectilinear  and  curvilinear,  which  it  is  convenient 
to  discuss  separately. 

If  the  curve  has  asymptotes  which  are  either  the  coordinate 
axes  themselves  or  straight  lines  parallel  to  them,  they  may  be 
determined  in  the  following  manner.  If  y  =r  so ,  when  d?  =  0, 
the  axis  of  y  is  an  asymptote;  and  if  y  =  0,  when  ^  =  00, 
the  axis  of  or  is  an  asymptote :  such  are  the  axes  of  coordinates 
to  the  curve,  xy  =  **. 

•  Again,  if  y  =r  oc ,  when  ^  =  a,  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
y,  at  a  distance  a  from  it,  is  an  asymptote ;  and  if  ^  =  00 , 
when  y  =  A,  a  line  paraUel  to  the  axis  of  x,  at  a  distance  b 
from  it,  is  an  asymptote. 

Thus  suppose  the  equation  to  a  curve  to  be 

xy  —  ay  —  bx  =  0; 

then,  as  it  may  be  put  under  either  of  the  forms, 

bx  ay 

y  = ,    or   07  =  — 2^, 

^       x—a  y—b 

y  =  00 ,  when  xzsz  a;  and  ^  =s  x ,  when  y  =:  6 ; 
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that  is,  two  lines  parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes  are  asymptotes ; 
the  curve  is  represented  in  fig.  51 ;  wherein  oa  =  a,  ob  =  6. 

So  of  the  logarithmic  curve,  see  fig.  32,  the  axis  of  x  is  an 
asymptote  ;  its  equation  is 

y  =  a'; 

,-.     y  =  0,  when  a?  =  — «  ; 

therefore  ob  is  an  asymptote  to  the  branch  ac. 

So  in  the  cissoid,  equation  (12),  Art.  194,  and  fig.  34,  y  =  ac , 
when  ^  =  2a;  therefore  the  ordinate  through  a  is  an  asymptote 
to  the  curve. 

And  in  the  tractory,  equation  (27),  Art.  200,  and  fig.  38,  y  =  0, 
when  X  =  CO ,  and  therefore  the  axis  of  x  is  an  asymptote. 

If  however  a  curve  has  rectilinear  asymptotes  not  parallel  to 
the  axes  of  coordinates,  they  are  to  be  determined  by  one  or 
other  of  the  following  methods. 

232.]  Method  of  determining  rectilinear  asymptotes  by  ex- 
pansion in  descending  powers  of  x. 

If  by  any  artifice,  as  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  or  by  Mac- 
laurin's  Theorem,  the  equation  to  a  curve  can  be  expanded  iu 
a  series  of  the  form 

y  =  aiaf  +  ao  +  — +  -^+ ;  (88) 

X       x' 

then,  as  all  and  every  term  after  the  first  two,  that  is,  every 
term  which  involves  a  negative  power  of  x,  diminishes  without 
limit,  and  ultimately  becomes  infinitesimal,  when  x  becomes 
infinity,  the  difference  between  the  ordinate  to  the  curve  repre- 
sented in  equation  (88)^  and  that  to  the  straight  line  whose 

equation  is  y  ^  a,x  +  ao.  (89) 

is  infinitesimal,  and  the  straight  line  represented  by  equation 
(89)  is  an  asymptote  to  the  curve. 

And  according  as  the  first  term  after  a©,  be  it  —  or  -|..., 

X  X 

is  positive  or  negative,  so  will  the  ordinate  to  the  curve  be 
greater  or  less  than  the  ordinate  to  the  asymptote,  and  the 
curve  will  be  above  or  below  the  asymptote. 

The  equation  (89)  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
/  And  if,  finally,  the  equation  to  the  asymptote  is  affected  with 
-j-  >v/— ,  it  indicates  that  the  asymptote  lies  out  of  the  plane  of 
reference,  and  is  asymptotic  therefore  to  a  branch  of  a  curve 
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similarly  placed^  and  to  be  drawn  according  to  the  methods  of 
Section  2  of  the  last  Chapter. 

233.]   Ex.  1.    To  find  the  equations  to  the  asymptotes  of  the 
Cissoid  of  Diodes. 

V    =  75 =  —  a?*  1 1 1    ; 

.'.    y  =  ±  \/-sll^  ^+  ...); 

are  the  equations  to  the  asymptotes,  and  represent  two  straight 
lines  out  of  the  plane  of  reference  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  at 
+  45^,  and  cutting  the  axis  of  ^  at  a  distance  •—  a  from  the 
origin^  which  are  delineated  by  the  dotted  straight  lines  of 
fig.  34. 

Ex.  2.    To  determine  the  asymptotes  of  the  Witch  of  Agnesi. 
From  the  equation  (15)  of  Art.  195^  we  have 

y«  =  4a* , 

.-.     y  =  ±  V^2a,  when  a?  =  oo  ;  r  ±  i  at-/ 

which  equations  are  those  to  the  asymptotes,  and  express  two 
straight  lines  oat  of  the  plane  of  reference,  and  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  Xf  at  distances  +  2a  from  it ;  see  fig. 35. 

Ex.  8.    To  determine  the  asymptotes  of 


=  ±*(l-;i+...)j 


therefore  neglecting  terms  involving  negative  powers  of  x^  the 
equations  to  the  asymptotes  are  y  =  +  ^ ;  and  as  the  next 
term  of  the  series  is  negative,  it  follows  that  the  curve  is,  in  the 
first  quadrant^  below  the  asymptote. 
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234.]  The  preceding  method  does  not  indicate  any  general 
property  of  equations  of  curves  which  hare  asymptotic  stnigbt 
lines;  and  frequently  the  equation  does  not  admit  of  develop- 
ment in  the  form  (88)  with  the  requisite  &cility.  These  defects 
are  supplied  by  the  following  process,  which  is  easy  of  applica- 
tion in  all  cases. 

If  a  curve  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  definite  straight 
line  and  meets  that  Une  at  an  infinite  distance,  it  is  evident 
that  this  line  is  a  rectilinear  asymptote  and  that  it  is  the  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  infinity;  thus  the  equation  to  this  paiticniar 
tangent  is  the  equation  to  the  asymptote;  and  the  equation  to 
it  may  be  deduced  from  the  general  equation  to  the  tangent,  if 
the  necessary  alterations  are  made.  This  is  the  the(»y  of  these 
asymptotes  in  the  general  case.  If  the  asymptote  is  parallel  to 
one  of  the  coordinate  axes,  say  to  the  axis  of  x,  that  we  may 
fix  our  thoughts ;  then,  if  it  is  at  a  distance  b  bxxa  it,  jr  =  &, 
when  X  =  00  :  and  if  it  is  paralld  to  the  axis  of  y  at  a  distance 
a  from  it,  then  x  =  a,  when  y  =  <»  ■  If  however  it  is  not 
parallel  to  either  of  these  axes,  the  solntion  of  the  problem 
requires  the  determination  of  a  tangent  when  x  =  y  =  00 . 

Let  ns  take  the  equation  to  a  carve  in  the  general  fwm  givm 
in  (48),  Art.  207 ;  then  the  equation  to  the  tangent  is,  see  (52), 
Art.  222, 

f  ( J)  +  1  (^)  +  «i-i  +  2»,.,+  ...  +  (a-l)ii,+  an,  =  0.  (90) 

Whei  JT  =  y  =  00 ,  the  terms  of  the  highest  dimensioDS  alone 
may  be  retained ;  in  which  caae, 


,(|j).,(^)  +  ...  =  o. 


(91) 

thb  is  evidently  an  equation  otn  —  \  dimensjons  in  aD  its  terms ; 
and  it  ia  the  equation  to  the  asymptote  when  the  several  terms 
in  it  are  evalnated  for  r  =  y  =  qo  . 

As  the  asymptote  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve,  so  the  tangent  of 

Ibe  angle  eontained  between  it  and  the  axis  of  t  ia  ^ .    In  this 

ethen 
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fdUn\ 

dy             ^dx'        ,  ,-,rt^ 

^  =  -                 when  a?  =  y  =  00  ;  (92) 

and  the  values  of  the  intercepts  of  the  coordinate  axes  of  x  and 
y  by  this  asymptote  are  respectively 

**""^       and    -    ^"^   ,  when  a?  =  y  =  oo  .  (93) 


(^) 


\dxf  \dyf 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  asymptote  passes  through  the  origin, 
when  tt»_i  =  0 ;  that  is,  if  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  of  the 
nth  degree,  and  has  no  term  of  the  (n— l)th  degree,  the  asymp- 
totes pass  through  the  origin.  If  on  evaluation  (92)  becomes 
zero,  the  asymptote  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x ;  and  if  it  =  oo , 
the  asymptote  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y :  in  either  case  the 
intercepts  of  the  coordinate  axes  are  to  be  determined  from  (93). 

285.3  Let  us  apply  the  process  to  some  examples. 

mS  mat 

Ex.  1.  The  equation  to  the  hyperbola  being  -^  —  ^j  =  1>  it 
is  required  to  find  its  rectilinear  asymptotes. 

As  this  equation  is  of  two  dimensions  and  has  no  term  of  one 
dimension,  the  asymptotes  pass  through  the  origin,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  curve.  The  tangents  of  the  angles  at  which  they 
are  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  are  thus  found : 

Let  the  equation  to  the  hyperbola  be  considered  in  the  form 
lis  +  tto  =  0,  so  that 

idih\  _  2x  /du%\ 2y . 

V  *r  /  ""  a*  '         Wy  '  ""        A» ' 
dy       b^x        00 

^  b^dx  ^ 
"  a^dy* 

dy  if 

.-.     -^  =  +  -,  when  d?  =  y  =  00  : 
dx       ^  a  ^ 

and  the  equations  to  the  asymptotes  are 

-  +  I  =  0.  (94) 

£x.  2.   To  find  the  equations  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  curve 

y»  -I-  j?»  —  ax*  =  0. 

WICE,  VOL.  I.  3  A 
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In  this  case  from  (92), 

dy  x^        3c 


dx  y«        ^^ 

xdx 


30 

00  ' 


In  the  next  differentiation  -^  must  be  considered  constant ; 

ax 

because  the  inclination  of  the  asymptote  to  the  axes  is  the  same 
for  all  the  points  infinitesimally  consecutive  on  the  curve  at  an 
infinite  distance ;  see  also  Art.  139  \  and  therefore  differentiating 

"^^"'  dy  dx^         J,  .X.      r       dy 

-~  =  —  -r-r;  and  therefore  —■  =  —  1. 
fix  dy*  dx 

Again^  from  (93)  the  intercept  of  the  axis  of  x 

ax*       a 


""  3^«  "  3 ' 
so  that  the  equation  to  the  asymptote  is 

Ex.  3.    To  find  the  asymptotes  to  the  Folium  of  Descartes^ 
see  fig.  63^  of  which  the  equation  is 

x^-\-y^-'Saxy  =z  0. 

dy  X*       ^ 

-p^  = 5  =  S-  7  when  J7  =  y  =  oc  : 

whence,  as  in  the  last  example,  -^  =  —  1. 

dx 

And  from  (93)  the  intercept  of  the  axis  of  y 

8axy         X       ^ 

dx  .. 

=  a^  =  —  a,  if  x  =  y=Qo  ; 

so  that  the  equation  to  the  asymptote  is 

V-  -  f  -  a. 
Ex.  4.    If  the  equation  to  a  curve  is 

.r8-hy8-h3a2j?-|-3A*y  +  c'*  =  0, 
the  equation  to  the  asymptote  is 

a?  -h  y  =  0. 
I  must  observe  that  as  the  asymptote  is  a  tangent  to  a  curve 
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at  an  infinite  distance,  the  general  properties  of  tangents  are 
true  also,  in  their  degree,  of  asymptotes.  Thus  an  asymptote 
must  be  considered  to  have  two  points  common  with  the  curve. 
Now  as  a  straight  line  can  generally  cut  a  curve  of  the  nth 
degree  in  n  points,  so  an  asymptote  cannot  cut  it  in  more  than 
n  — 2  points.  Thus  an  asymptote  to  a  conic  cannot  cut  the 
conic,  at  least  at  a  point  within  a  finite  distance.  An  asymptote 
to  a  curve  of  the  third  order  must  also  cut  the  curve.  Hence 
also  it  follows  that  to  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree  not  more  than 
n(n  — 1)  — 2  tangents  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  an  asymptote, 
for  in  this  aspect  the  asymptote  counts  for  two  tangents. 

286.]  Sometimes  by  this  method,  as  well  as  by  the  former, 
we  arrive  at  results  afiected  with  +  V^,  in  which  case  the 
lines  must  be  drawn  in  their  own  planes.  And  sometimes 
curves  have  branches  out  of  the  plane  of  reference,  which  are 
asymptotic  to  straight  lines  in  the  plane,  as  in  the  following 
example ;  and  these  must  be  determined  in  one  or  other  of  the 
methods  which  have  been  just  explained.     Thus  if 

a?*(y— a?)*  =  a*  — a?2,  then      y— a?  =  ±        "^        . 

When  X  is  infinitely  great,  the  right-hand  member  of  the  equa- 
tion vanishes ;  and  we  have  y  ^  x,  which  is  the  equation  to  a 
line  passing  through  the  origin,  and  inclined  at  45°  to  the  axis 
of  X,  and  which  is  asymptotic  to  two  branches  of  the  curve ; 
but,  for  all  values  of  x  not  within  the  limits  +  a,  the  curve  lies 
out  of  the  plane  of  reference,  and  therefore  the  asymptote  is 
that  to  which  these  branches  are  continually  approaching.  The 
form  of  the  curve  is  given  in  fig.  52,  the  dotted  lines  represent- 
ing the  branches  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  paper. 

237.]  Two  curves  may  also  be  asymptotic  to  each  other ;  for 
suppose  the  equation  to  a  given  curve,  when  expanded  in  de- 
scending powers  of  x,  to  be 

y  =  as^-f  fli^-f  aoH — ^  -h  ...;  (95) 

X 

then,  if  we  neglect  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  all 
terms  after  the  first  three,  which  is  equivalent  to  making  ^  =  oo, 
the  curve  whose  equation  is 

y  =  aaa?»-f  aiJ?-f-ao,  (96) 

and  which  is  a  parabola,  is  asymptotic  to  the  given  curve. 

3  A2 
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Also  if  in  equation  (88)^  Art.  282,  we  omit  all  terms  except 
the  first  three,  and  multiply  through  by  x^  we  have  the  equa^ 
tion  to  a  hyperbola,  viz. 

xy  =  aiJ?*-|-ao^+*i; 

and  this  curve  is  asymptotic  to  the  given  curve,  because  the 
difference  between  the  lengths  of  their  ordinates  is  a  quantity 
which  diminishes  without  limit  as  x  increases  without  limit. 
And  so  again  if  we  take  account  of  the  first  four  terms  of  the 
same  equation,  and  neglect  all  subsequent  ones,  we  shall  obtain 
the  equation  to  a  curve  which  is  nearer  to  the  given  curve  than 
either  the  rectilinear  asymptote  or  the  hyperbola ;  and  thus  by 
a  similar  process  we  may  obtain  a  series  of  curves  more  and 
more  asymptotic  to  a  given  curve.  Thus  also  we  often  find 
curves  which  have  cubical  and  semicubical  parabolas  asymptotic 
to  them :  as  for  instance, 

and  therefore,  neglecting  all  terms  involving  negative  powers 
of  Xy  we  have  . 

y  =  ±  ^*» 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  semicubical  parabola,  the  form  of 
which  is  given  in  fig.  64,  and  is  asymptotic  to  the  curve. 

238.]  And  I  must  enter  further  into  the  relation  between  the 
equation  of  a  curve  and  those  of  its  asymptotes,  whether  they 
are  curvilineal  or  rectilineal,  because  a  general  theory  will  be 
hereby  obtained ,-  and  because  we  shall  also  have  the  occasion 
of  explaining,  algebraically  and  geometrically,  the  points  of  in- 
tersection of  a  curve  with  a  line,  straight  or  curved,  when  the 
intersection  takes  place  at  an  infinite  distance. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  curve  be  that  given  in  (48),  Art.  207 ; 
and  let  us  assume  a  to  be  the  abridging  symbol  for  a  linear 
function  of  the  form  a^  +  &y  +  c ;  so  that 

a  =  ax-f  *y  +  c;  (97) 
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and  thus  a  =  0  is  the  equation  to  a  straight  line  ;  and  a  is  pro- 
portional to  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  point  (a?,  y)  on 
that  line ;  it  will  also  be  convenient  to  take  a  as  the  type  of 
au  02,  ...Om,  which  are  other  linear  functions  similar  to  (97). 
As  heretofore  observed,  the  abscissae  of  the  points  of  intersection 
of  a  straight  line  with  the  curve  (48),  Art.  207,  are  the  roots 
of  the  equation  obtained  by  eliminating  y  between  the  equa- 
tions to  the  curve  and  the  straight  line :  and  as  this  equation 
is  generally  of  the  nth  degree,  it  has  n  roots  either  real  or 
imaginary.  Suppose  however  that  the  degree  of  the  equation 
which  determines  these  abscissse  of  the  points  of  intersection  is 
less  than  n  by  m  units,  and  yet  that  no  factor  involving  the 
variable  has  been  omitted,  what  explanation  does  this  fact  admit 
of?  It  is  of  course  due  to  a  relation  between  the  coefficients  of 
the  equations,  by  reason  of  which  the  coefficients  of  the  first 
m  terms  vanish  in  the  equation  resulting  from  the  elimination  ; 
and  therefore  by  reason  of  which  m  constants  become  zero. 
But  if  a  constant  =  0,  see  Art.  11,  a  straight  line  at  an  infinite 
distance  is  expressed ;  and  therefore  if  the  resulting  equation  is 
of  n— m  dimensions,  m  of  the  points  of  intersection  are  at  an 
infinite  distance.  Now  as  a  =  0  contains  two  undetermined 
constants,  we  may  determine  them  so  that  two  of  its  points  of 
intersection  with  the  curve  may  be  at  infinity ;  that  is^  so  that 
the  two  highest  terms  in  the  resulting  equation  may  vanish ;  in 
which  case  the  straight  line  becomes  an  asymptote  to  the 
curve.  Although  these  results  are  arrived  at  in  reference  to 
the  axis  of  x  yet  they  are  evidently  true  also  with  reference  to 
any  other  line;  and  therefore  we  may  find  the  equation  to 
asymptotes  in  the  following  way  : 

239.^  Suppose  ai  to  be  a  linear  factor  of  the  two  highest 
terms  tt„4  Wn-i  in  the  equation  to  the  curve  :  so  that  if  u„_i  is 
a  function  of  ^  and  y  of  n  —  1  dimensions, 

ttn  +  ttn-i  =  aiU„^i;  (98)      y^  ^^^ 

thus  the  equation  to  the  curve  becomes  sfitaC/  ^ 

and  therefore  if  ai  =  0  the  two  highest  terms  in  the  equation  of 

the  curve  disappear,  and  the  line  a^  =  0  will  intersect  the  curve 

in  two  points  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  thus  will  be  an  asymp-     ^>*  r^^ 

tote  to  the  curve.     This  result  is  also  evident  by  the  following    o/,jjU  /c 
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consideratious :  in  (99)  let  x  =  y  =  oo ,  then  all  the  terms  must 
be  neglected  except  the  first ;  and  thus  the  direction  of  the 
curve  at  infinity  is  given  by  means  of  the  first  term  of  (99).  Now 
this  breaks  up  into  two  £EUstors  ai  =  0  and  u^.i  =  0,  of  which 
the  former  represents  a  straight  line,  and  the  latter  a  curve  of 
the  (n— l)th  degree:  to  each  of  these  therefore  is  the  curve 
infinitesimaUy  near  at  infinity ;  and  thus  ai  =  0,  and  Um-i  =  0^ 
are  the  equations  to  asymptotic  lines.  Hereby  therefore  we 
have  not  only  rectilinear  but  also  curvilinear  asymptotes.  Thus, 
for  instance^  in  Art.  235^  Ex.  2,  the  equation  y^  +  ^r'— ajr*  =  0 
may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

(y+*-3)jy*+(x-3)y-(*- 3)  5  +  ^-27  =  0; 

and  therefore  the  asymptotic  lines  are 

y  +  ^-|=0,  and      y»+(x-|)y-(x-|)  =  0; 

of  which  the  first  is  a  straight  line  and  the  second  is  a  hyperbola. 
Similarly,  in  Ex.  4,  the  equation  may  be  expressed  in  the 

form 

(j7-f  y)(a7*— j?y-ty*)  +  3a*a?  +  36*y  +  c'  =  0> 

and  a*-|-  y  =:  0  is  the  equation  to  a  rectilinear  asymptote. 

Suppose  also  ai  and  os  to  be  linear  functions  of  the  coor- 
dinates; and  suppose  u^-s  to  be  a  function  of  x  and  y  of  n— 2 
dimensions;  and  te,i-|-Un-i  +  tin.2  to  be  capable  of  expression  in 
the  form  ai  aj  u„-2 ;  so  that  the  equation  to  the  curve  becomes 

aia«Un-2  +  w«-8-f  ...  4Wi  +  «o  =  0;  (100) 

then  if  we  consider  the  points  on  the  curve  where  x  =  y  =:  00 , 
only  the  first  term  of  (100)  is  to  be  taken  account  of,  and  we  have 

aiciau„_2  =  0, 

which  is  satisfied  by  oi  =  0,  o^  =  0^  u„_2  =  0;  of  which  the 
first  two  equations  are  those  of  straight  lines,  and  the  last  is 
that  of  a  curve  of  the  (n— 2)th  degree :  the  curve  therefore  at 
infinity  breaks  up  into  two  straight  lines  which  are  asymptotes 
to  it,  and  into  another  curve  of  the  (n— 2)th  degree  which  is  also 
asymptotic.     Thus,  if  the  equation  to  a  hyperbola  is 

we  may  put  it  into  the  form 
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X         ft  X         %i 

and  the  lines t  =  0,   -  +  t  =  0  are  two  rectilinear  asymp- 

a      h  a      h 

totes. 

Again^  if  the  first  four  terms  of  the  general  equation  are 
such  that 

t«n  -h  tt»-i  +  «»-a  +  «ii-s  =  aia«as  v^-t,  (101) 

then  the  curve  has  three  rectilinear  asymptotes^  and  a  curvilinear 
one  whose  equation  is  u^.a  =  0 :  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
farther  into  the  investigation  of  special  cases.  It  is  however 
to  be  observed  that  all  the  terms  in  the  equation  of  lower  di- 
mensions may  be  altered  when  the  equation  is  expressed  in  the 
form  (101).  Such  is  the  case  in  the  first  example  given  above. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  generally,  a  curve  of  the  nth 
degree  has  n  rectilinear  asymptotes.  For  if  or  =:  y  =  oo ,  all  the 
terms  of  lower  dimensions  must  be  neglected,  and  we  have 

ttn  =  0, 

which  is  a  homogeneous  equation  of  n  dimensions  in  terms  of  x 
and  y ;  and  which  is  therefore  capable  of  resolution  into  n 
factors  of  the  form  y— mi^?,  y—m%Xy ...  y—m^x'^  each  of  which 
gives  the  direction  in  which  the  curve  is  going  at  infinity ;  and 
will  become  the  equations  to  rectilinear  asymptotes,  or  of  lines 
parallel  to  them,  \imi^m^.,,  are  real  numbers ;  if  the  m's  are, 
some  or  aU,  imaginary,  the  asymptotes  refer  to  branches  of  the 
curves  in  other  planes. 


Section  3. — The  directian  of  curvature,  and  points  of  inflexion. 

240.1   The  value  of  -r^,  which  we  have  discussed  in  the 
•*  dx 

preceding  Sections,  enables  us  to  determine  the  inclination  to 
either  of  the  coordinate  axes  of  a  curve  at  any  point,  but  tells 
us  nothing  as  to  the  directian  of  curvature,  that  is,  as  to  whether 
the  curve  is  concave  or  convex  towards  a  certain  line  or  in  a 
given  direction ;  we  use  these  words  in  their  common  meaning ; 
and  we  proceed  to  discover  criteria  which  will  determine  such 
direction.  To  simplify  the  formulae  we  shall  take  ;r  to  be  an 
equicresoent  variable. 
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^i     ///fcr-     Since  under  this  supposition  -3-^  =      ,       =  — 3 ,  see 

— *  -   — —  ar*  ax  vus 

-  ^»^. ^'equation  (24),  Art.  218;  and  since  -^ =  (seer)',  which  is 

/>-r*»*  'J. -^^-fTilways  positive;  it  follows  that  if  -i~  is  positive,  r  and  x  are 

increasing  and  decreasing  simultaneously;  and  if  ^-j  is  n^a- 

tive,  as  x  increases,  r  decreases^  and  vice  versd. 

Now  from  the  geometry  it  is  plain,  that  if  r  and  x  simul- 
taneously increase  and  decrease,  the  form  of  the  curve  must  be 
such  as  that  of  iig.  58^  that  is,  the  curve  must  be  convex  down- 
wards ;  and  if  as  x  increases  r  decreases,  or  vice  versd,  the  form 
must  be  such  as  that  of  fig.  54,  that  is,  the  curve  must  be  con- 
cave downwards.  Hence  we  have  the  following  criteria  of  the 
direction  of  curvature. 

If  -i-|  is  positive,  the  curve  is  convex  downwards ;  and  if  -^-j 

is  negative,  the  curve  is  concave  downwards. 

d*v 

Suppose  that  at  a  certain  point  -z-^  changes  its  sign,  which 

in  algebraical  curves  it  can  do  only  by  passing  through  0  or  00 , 
the  direction  of  curvature  changes ;  if  the  change  of  sign  is 
from  +  to  — ,  then  the  curvature,  having  been  convex  down- 
wards, becomes  concave;  if  the  change  is  from  —  to  +,  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  A  point  where  such  a  change  of  curva- 
ture takes  place  is  called  a  point  of  inflexion.    To  determine 

d^v 
its  position  we  must  equate  -i-|  to  0,  and  to  00  ;  and  if  at  the 

corresponding  critical  value  there  is  a  change  of  sign,  then  such 
a  point  is  a  point  of  inflexion ;  fig.  55,  (y)  and  (5)  of  fig.  48, 
fig.  14,  and  fig.  15  illustrate  such  points  of  inflexion. 
This  is  also  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 

241 .3  Let  y  =fix)  be  the  equation  to  a  curve;  and  sup- 
pose that  we  consider  it  not  only  at  the  point  (x,  y),  but  also  at 
another  point  (x  +  h^  y  +  A)>  so  that 

y  +  k=:fix+h);  (102) 

then,  expanding /(a?  +  A)  to  three  terms  by  Taylor's  Theorem, 
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If  a  tangent  is  drawn  to  the  curve  at  the  point  (^,  y),  its 

equation  is  . 

^  =  y+ J(f-^);  (104) 

and  therefore  its  ordinate,  when  (is  x-^hyis 

.  =  y  +  |A;  (105) 

in  which,  replacing  y  by/{^),  and  -^  by /'(a?),  and  subtracting 

(105)  from  (103),  we  obtain  the  difference  between  the  ordinates 
to  the  curve  and  to  the  tangent  corresponding  to  the  point 
x-^h,  and  we  have 

y  +  *-^  =  ^/V-h^A);  (106) 

and  taking  h  to  be  infinitesimal,  that  is,  considering  only  the 
point  in  the  curve  which  is  next  to  {x  +  dx,  y-^dy),  whereby 

f"(.T  +  Oh)  becomes  f'\x\  that  is,  -r-^ ,  we  have 

And  therefore  if  -j-^  is  positive,  the  ordinate  to  the  curve  is 

greater  than  the  ordinate  to  the  tangent,  and  the  curve  lies 
above  the  tangent,  whatever  is  the  sign  of  A;  that  is,  the  curve 

is  convex  downwards,  as  in  fig.  53  \  but  if  ^-^  is  negative,  con- 
trary results  follow,  and  the  curve  is  concave  downwards,  as  in 
fig.  54. 

If  therefore  at  any  point  the  curve  passes  through  the  tan- 
gent so  as  to  be  above  it  on  one  side  of  the  point  of  contact 
and  section,  and  below  it  on  the  other,  then  y  +  A:— i}  must 
change  sign  as  h  changes  sign,  which  can  only  be  the  case  when 

■J—  =  0  and  -r-j  is  a  finite  quantity ;  or  in  general,  when  the 

term  in  the  expansion  of  f{x  +  h),  which  gives  sign  to  the 
whole,  is  one  involving  an  odd  power  of  A,  in  which  case  the 
curve  will  pass  from  below  the  tangent  to  above  it,  or  vice  versd, 
in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  indicated  in  fig.  55.     It  is  plain 
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that,  at  a  point  of  inflexion,  -j-^  and  therefore  the  angle  r, 

attains  to  a  maximum  or  minimum,  and  is  in  fact  at  the  point 
stationary ;  that  is,  r  is  the  same  for  three  consecutive  points 
on  the  curve :  the  corresponding  tangent  is  called  a  stationary 
tangent. 

The  curvature  of  a  curve  towards  the  right  or  the  lefl;  may  be 

determined  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  value  and  sign  of  ^-^ . 

242.]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  foregoing  theory. 

Ex.  1.    To  determine  the  direction  of  curvature  of  the  curve 

whose  equation  is 

(a?-l)(a?-3) 

y  =     x^2    • 

d^y  2      _ 


d^y 
that  is,  -1-^  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  a;  is  less  or 

greater  than  2 ;  and  therefore  the  curve  is  convex  downwards 
for  all  values  of  x  less  than  2,  and  concave  downwards  for  all 
values  of  x  greater  than  2 ;  and  when  a?  =  2,  there  is  a  point  of 
inflexion. 

Ex.  2.    To  determine  the  direction  of  curvature  of  the  Witch 
of  Agnesi. 

therefore  the  upper  branch  of  the  curve  in  the  plane  of  refer- 
ence is  convex  downwards  for  all  values  of  x  between  0  and 

X  =1  -^\  and  when  x  is  greater  than  — ,  -t-|  is  negative,  and 

the   curve   is   concave   downwards ;    at  the   point  therefore, 

^  =  — ,  there  is  a  point  of  inflexion.     This  investigation  ex- 

plains  the  form  of  the  curve  as  drawn  in  fig.  35. 

Ex.  3.    To  prove  that  the  equitangential  curve,  see  Art.  200, 
is  always  convex  downwards. 

dx  (aa_y2)i  ' 
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d^y  ^        a^y 
•'•     ^  ■■  (a»-.y>)2  ' 

and  therefore,  as  ^  is  always  positive,  see  fig.  38,  -i-|  is  always 
positive ;  and  the  curve  is  convex  downwards. 

Ex.  4.    To  determine  the  point  of  inflexion  of  the  Companion 
to  the  Cycloid. 

y  =  a^,  .-.     dy  =  adO; 

a:  =  a  (1  —  cos  d),  dx  ^  a  sin  0  dO ; 

dy  ^  d^y  cos^ 

-f-  =  cosec  d,  ^  — 


«te  '  dr*  a  (sin  ^)'  ' 

for  all  values  of  0  between  0  and  -^  3  -7-^  is  negative,  and  the 

2     dx^  ° 

curve  is  concave  downwards ;  and  for  all  values  of  0  between 

TT  IT 

-  and  Hy  the  curve  is  convex  downwards ;  and  when  ^  =  0  9  ^^^^ 

is^  when  y  =  — ,  and  ^  =  a,  there  is  a  point  of  inflexion ;  see 

fig.  41. 

In  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  logarithmic 
curve  and  the  catenary  are  both  convex  downwards. 

243.3  And  now  let  us  consider  the  results  of  the  preceding 
Articles  from  a  geometrical  point  of  view  ;  and  with  this  object 
let  us  examine  fig.  56 ;  wherein  a  curve  is  drawn,  the  infini- 
tesimal arcs  of  which  are  assumed  to  be  infinitesimal  straight 
lines,  and  which  in  the  figure  are  infinitely  magnified.     The 

d^y 
curve  is  imagined  and  placed  so  that  -j-^  may  be  positive. 

Let  y  =/(^)  be  the  equation  to  the  curve,  ok  =r  ^,  kp  =  y, 
and  let  us  consider  x  to  be  equicrescent,  so  that  kl  =  lm 

=  MN  =  =  dx,   and  d^x  =  d^x  =  =  0;    and  let 

p,  Q,  R,  s  be  points  on  the  curve  corresponding  to  the  succes- 
sive values  of  x ;  and  if  we  conceive  the  successive  elements  of 
the  curve,  pq,  qr,  rs,  to  be  infinitely  magnified,  then  they  are 
such  straight  lines  as  we  have  imagined  da  to  be  in  Art.  218. 
In  the  same  manner  then  as  in  Art.  68, 

3  B  2 
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f(x)  =  y  =  KP, 
f{x^dx)  =  y-hrfy  =  lq, 
f{x  +  2dx)  =  y-^2dy  +  d*y  =  mr, 
/(x-i-Sdx)  =  y-h3rfy  +  3rf«y+rf»y  =  ns, 
and  80  on ;  whence,  by  subtraction^  we  have 

dy  =   LQ  — KP  =   QU  =  XV  =   TW; 

and  MR  =  MZ  +  Rz :    but  mz  =  mv-|-2vx  =  y  +  2i/y ; 
.'.     substituting  for  mr  from  above,  we  have 

y  +  2rfy  +  rf*y  =  y  +  2rfy  +  Rz, 
.*.     rf*y  =  Rz. 

As  we  have  not  deduced  any  geometrical  properties  from  d^y, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  shew  what  line  is  repre- 
sented by  it.     From  above  we  have 

NS  =  y  +  3rfy  +  3d*y  +  rf»y: 

but  Nw  =  y,   wo  =  3rfy,        ob  =  2rf=^y, 

.-.     SE  =  d^y  +  d^y, 
=  RZ-hrf«y; 
.-.     d^y  =  SE  — RZ. 

Hence  it  is  manifest  that  -^^  =  —  =  tan  qpu  =  tan  pjo 

dx      pu 

=  the  trigonometrical  tangent  of  the  angle  made  with  axis  of  x 

by  the  tangent  to  the  curve ;  and  therefore  if  at  any  point  on 

a  curve  ^  =  0,  y  does  not  increase  as  we  pass  from  one  point 

to  the  next  consecutive  point,  and  therefore  the  element  of  the 
curve  PQ  is  along  the  line  pu^  and  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ;r. 

Similarly,  whenever  ^  =  oo ,  the  element  pq  is  perpendicular 

to  PU,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y. 

And  since  d^y  =  rz,  it  is  plain  that  d^y  represents  the  de- 
flexion of  the  curve  from  the  tangent  line :  and  therefore  if 
d*y  =  0,  three  consecutive  points  are  in  the  same  straight  line, 
and  the  curve  has  for  those  three  points  become  straight ;  and 
if  d^y  is  positive,  the  line  rz  is  to  be  measured  up  from  the 
tangent,  and  the  curve  lies  above  the  tangent :  but  if  d^y  is 
negative,  it  is  to  be  measured  downwards,  and  the  curve  lies 
below  the  tangent ;  if  therefore  d^y  is  positive  on  both  sides  of 
the  point  p,  the  curve  is  convex  downwards,  and  is  such  as  is 
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drawn  in  fig.  53,  and  if  d^y  is  negative  on  both  sides  of  the 
point  (^,  y),  then  the  curve  is  concave  downwards  as  in  fig.  54 ; 
and  if  d^y  changes  its  sign  at  the  point  by  passing  through  0 
or  Qo ,  the  curve  is  above  the  tangent  on  one  side  of  the  point, 
and  below  it  on  the  other,  and  therefore  there  is  a  point  of 
inflexion. 

Hence  we  learn  the  geometrical  meaning  of  the  process  of 
differentiation ;  it  implies  a  passage  from  one  point  of  a  curve 
to  the  next  consecutive  point ;  and,  as  often  as  we  differentiate, 
we  pass  to  successive  points,  and  obtain  expressions  which  re- 
present deflexions  from  straight  lines,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  by  means  of  one  differentiation,  we  consider  the  curve 
with  respect  to  two  points  on  it;  by  two  differentiations  we 
consider  the  curve  at  three  points,  and  so  on.  More  will  be 
said  hereafter  on  the  properties  of  curves  under  this  mode  of 
considering  them  ;  and  especially  in  Chapters  XII  and  XIII 
with  respect  to  several  successive  points  being  common  to  two 
or  more  curves. 

244.^  Let  us  however  consider  the  direction  of  curvature 
and  the  conditions  of  points  of  inflexion  when  the  equation  to 
the  curve  is  given  in  the  implicit  form,  and  in  the  more  general 
forms,  (48)  and  (49),  of  Arts.  207  and  208. 

First,  let  the  equation  to  the  curve  be  given  in  the  form  (48) 
of  Art.  207;  viz. 

F(^,y)  =  tt»  +  t£n-l-h  ...   -f  tti  +  Mo  =  0.  (108) 

then  by  equation  (122),  Art.  84,  x  being  equicrescent, 

^  /rf*F\  /rfF\*      ^  /  rf'F  \  /rfF\  /rfF\         /rf*F\  /fl?F\* 

rf^V       ""  ^^^  ^^'  "^     \d^f  \dxf  V*?/  ""  W/  \dif 

5^= ' ^^7^ — ' — ^<^^> 

\dyf 

and  therefore  at  all  points  at  which  the  right-hand  member  of 
this  equation  is  positive,  the  curve  is  convex  downwards ;  and 
at  all  points  for  which  it  is  negative,  the  curve  is  concave  down- 
wards.    And  if  at  any  point  on  the  curve 


and  changes  sign,  and  if  at  the  same  point  the  curve  is  not 
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parallel  to  the  axis  of  ^  so  that  l-jj  does  not  vanish^  then  there 
is  a  point  of  inflexion. 

The  condition  therefore  for  a  point  of  inflexion  is  primarily 
(110).  Now  this  equation  is  in  its  present  form  evidently  of 
3n— 4  dimensions  in  terms  of  a:  and  y  :  it  expresses  therefore  a 
curve  of  that  order :  the  intersections  of  which  with  (108)  are 
the  points  of  inflexion :  and,  as  (108)  is  of  n  dimensions^  it 
follows  that  the  number  of  points  of  inflexion  on  a  curve  of  the 
nth  degree  cannot  exceed  n  (3n— 4). 

245 .^  And  we  can  shew  that  2»  of  these  are  at  an  infinite 
distance^  so  that  the  number  of  points  of  inflexion  on  a  curve 
within  a  finite  distance  does  not  exceed  3n(n— 2).  Let  Vn  =  0 
be  the  equation  of  all  the  asymptotes  of  (108)  determined  by 
the  process  of  Art.  239 ;  then  if  Un-2>  ^m-9>  •••  Uq  are  homogene- 
ous functions  of  n  — 2,  n— 3, ...  0  dimensions  respectively,  equa- 
tion (108)  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

T(x,y)  .--r  u„  +  u„_a+  ...  +Ui-hro  =  0;  (111) 

the  terms  of  »  —  I  dimensions  being  contained  in  u„. 

Let  us  take  the  equation  in  this  form  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
operations  which  are  indicated  in  (110).  As  u„  =  0  is  the  equa- 
tion of  all  the  rectilinear  asymptotes  of  the  curve,  v^  is  the 
product  of  n  linear  factors,  each  of  which  is  of  the  form 
ajp  +  by  +  c  ^0  ;  so  that 

Un  =  {aix^  biy^Ci){a2X-\-b2y-^C2)  ...{anX'\b^y  +  Cn)',  (112) 

for  the  sake  of  brevity  let  us  express  this  equation  in  the  form 

Uh  =  aiP,  (113) 

where  aj  =  ai^r  +  Aiy-f  Ci,  and  r  is  the  product  of  the  other 
«  — 1  linear  factors.  Now  if  we  take  of  this  the  a?-  and  y- 
partial  derived -functions, 

/rf%„\ /du„\*     „/d'^v„\  (dv„\(dv„\      /d»v„\/dv„\ 
•     \-ds^)\-dif~^^d^'^~dFl\W'^W^^'d^'^^' 
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where  q  is  the  symbol  for  a  quantity  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  express  at  length  ;  but  ai  is  a  factor  of  the  result ;  and  for 
a  similar  reason  every  other  linear  factor  of  the  right  hand 
member  of  (112)  will  enter  into  the  result;  and  (110)  will  take 
the  form  ^  /n>ix 

U„V2n_4  +  V3„_e  =  0;  (114) 

where  V2„_4  and  V8„_e  are  two  functions  of  w  and  y  of  2n— 4 
and  3n— 6  dimensions  respectively.  Now  the  points  of  inflexion 
are  the  points  common  to  the  two  curves  whose  equations  are 
(111)  and  (114) ;  and  if  we  eliminate  u„  between  these  two,  the 
resulting  equation  will  be  of  3n— 6  dimensions;  that  is^  the 
number  of  points  of  intersection  df  this  curve  with  the  original 
curve  will  be  only  3»(w— 2),  and  this  will  be  the  number  of  the 
points  of  inflexion  at  a  finite  distance.  The  2n  other  points  of 
inflexion  are  at  an  infinite  distance ;  for  u^  =  0  is  the  equation 
of  the  n  rectilinear  asymptotes  of  the  curves  (108)  or  (111)  and 
(114) :  both  curves  therefore  have  the  same  n  asymptotes^  and 
therefore  there  are  2n  points  at  infinity  common  to  the  two 
curves.  Hence  it  appears  that  in  conies  there  is  no  point  of  in- 
flexion'Ht  a  finite  distance,  but  there  may  be  four  points  of  in- 
flexion at  infinity  ;  of  these  we  have  instances  in  the  hyperbola^ 
where  the  asymptotes  are  intersected  by  the  infinite  branches. 
Again,  curves  of  the  third  order  may  have  fifteen  points  of  in- 
flexion, of  which  six  are  at  infinity,  and  of  the  remaining  nine, 
one  at  least  must  be  real. 

246.^  As  the  curve  whose  equation  is  (110)  has  many  im- 
portant properties  in  reference  to  not  only  points  of  inflexion 
but  also  other  singular  points  on  the  original  curve,  so  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  give  it  a  particular  name :  and  as  its 
use  was  first  indicated  by  M.  Otto  Hesse  of  Eoenigsberg  *,  so  it 
has  been  called  by  Mr.  Sylvester  the  Hessian  of  the  curve 
(108) ;  we  shall  refer  to  it  hereafter  by  that  name. 
1  If  the  equation  to  the  original  curve  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
trilinear  coordinates,  in  the  form  (49),  Art  207,  the  equation  to 
the  tangent  is,  see  Art.  216, 

At  a  point  of  inflexion  the  position  of  the  tangent  does  not 
change,  as  we  pass  from  the  second  to  the  third  consecutive 

*  See  Crelle,  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  104. 
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point  on  the  curve  ;  that  is^  the  tangent  at  a  point  of  inflexion 
is  stationary ;  therefore  the  ratios  (  :  C  ^^^  rj  :  C  do  not  vary,  if 
X,  y,  z  vary ;  let  us  take  the  x-^,  y-,  r-partial  derived-functions  of 
(115)  and  we  have 


dx^'  ^dydx'         ^dzdx 

(d^Y  \  /d^v\  /  d^T  \ 

<•  \d.Tdz/ 


(116) 


dxdyl'^  ^   \dy*'   "^  ^\dzdy 

//2p    V  y   d^Y  \  /d^¥'\ 

whence  eliminating  (,  t^,  C*  ^^  have 

\dx^l  \dydz'  "^  V5y»/  Vrfzrfr '  "*"  V5z2>'  \5^/ 

and  this  is  the  Hessian  of  p  (x,  y^  z)  =  0.  As  to  its  dimensions 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  as  each  of  the  second  partial  derived 
functions  is  of  the  (n— 2)th  degree,  so  is  the  equation  of  the 
3(n— 2)th  degree ;  and  the  Hessian  curve  therefore  has  3n(n— 2) 
points  common  with  the  original  curve :  hence  we  infer  that 
3n(n— 2)  is  the  number  of  points  on  a  curve  at  which  the  tan- 
gent is  stationary. 

247.^  Stationary  tangents  are  also  a  particular  form  of 
certain  straight  lines  which  touch  a  curve  at  many  different 
points.  Such  lines  are  called  generally  Multiple  Tangents ;  of 
which  particular  species  are  double,  triple, ...  tangents,  which 
are  so  named  according  as  they  touch  the  curve  at  two,  three, ... 
points.  Let  us  consider  the  most  simple  case  in  which  a  curve 
exhibits  this  property ;  that,  viz.  in  which  the  axis  of  <r  is  a 
double  tangent.  In  the  equation  to  the  curve  let  y  =  0 ;  then, 
if  the  curve  is  of  the  nth  degree  in  terras  of  x,  we  have  an 
expression  of  the  form, 

a?"— JOiJ7'»-l-|-;?2'2?'»-2-   ...   ±pn-^x'^pn  =  0;  (118) 

which  may  be  resolved  into  its  factors  ;  and  we  have 

{x—ai)  (x—a2) ...  (x—On)  =  0.  (119) 

If  all  the  roots  of  this  equation  are  real  and  unequal  the  curve 
cuts  the  axis  of  j?  in  n  different  points,  and  the  curve  is  such  as 
that  drawn  in  fig.  23.     But  let  us  suppose  two  of  these  roots  to 
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be  equal ;  then  two  of  the  points  of  section  with  the  axis  of  x 
coincide,  and  the  axis  of  x  touches  the  curve  at  the  point.  Let 
two  pairs  of  roots  be  equal ;  that  is,  suppose  ax  —  (h^  and  a^  =  a^, 
so  that  (82)  becomes 

(a?-tfi)2(^-fl3)*(a?-fl5)...(^-a«)  =  0;  (120) 

then  the  axis  of  x  touches  the  curve  at  ^  =  a^y  and  at  ^  =  as; 
and  we  have  a  double  tangent.  Similarly,  if  three  pairs  of  roots 
are  equal,  the  axis  of  ^  is  a  triple  tangent:  and  similarly  as 
many  pairs  of  equal  roots  as  there  are,  such  is  the  order  of  the 
multiplicity  of  the  tangent.  It  is  evident  that  a  double  tangent 
cannot  occur  in  a  curve,  the  order  of  which  is  lower  than  the 
fourth :  and  a  triple  tangent  cannot  be  in  a  curve  whose  order 
is  lower  than  the  sixth ;  and  so  on  for  multiple  tangents  of  a 
higher  order. 

Suppose,  however,  three  roots  of  (118)  or  (119)  to  be  equal; 
say  01  =  02  =  ^;  then 

(^-ai)5(a?-fl4) ...  (^-fln)  =  0;  (121) 

and  thus  the  axis  of  ^  meets  the  curve  in  three  consecutive  points ; 
and  thus  two  consecutive  tangents,  those,  viz.  which  pass  through 
the  first  and  second,  and  the  second  and  third  points  become 
coincident ;  for  this  reason  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  such  a 
point  is  called  a  stationary  tangent,  and  the  point  is  evidently  a 
point  of  inflexion ;  for  if,  in  fig.  23,  Ai,  A2,  A3  become  consecutive 
points,  the  intermediate  points  of  maximum  and  minimum 
ordinates  will  become  coincident  with  them;  the  curve  will 
have  two  tangents  coincident  with  the  axis  of  x^  and  the  curve 
having  been  below  the  axis  of  x  will  intersect  it,  and  pass  to  the 
upper  side  of  it.  It  is  evident  also  that  under  these  circumstances 

--■  becomes  stationary,  and  therefore  -j-  -r-  —  -^3  =  0. 

As  a  straight  line  cannot  generally,  omitting  infinite  values, 
cut  in  three  points  a  curve  of  any  degree  lower  than  the  3rd,  so 
points  of  inflexion  do  not  generally  exist  on  curves  of  degrees 
lower  than  the  third.  I  say  generally,  because  the  hyperbola, 
which  is  of  the  second  degree,  has  a  rectilinear  asymptote,  with 
which  the  curve  at  infinity  coincides,  and  in  this  respect  more 
than  two  points  of  the  curve  are  on  the  tangent,  and  there  is  a 
point  of  inflexion. 

If  four  roots  of  (118)  are  equal  then  we  have 
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(r-fli)* (r-Oft) ...  (jr-«»)  =  0 :  (122) 

and  thus  the  axis  of  x  meets  the  curve  in  four  consecutive 
points,  and  three  tangents  become  coincident.  A  point  at 
which  these  circumstances  occur  is  called  a  point  of  undulation. 
Into  this  subject  however  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  further^  as 
the  principle  of  the  preceding  inquiry  can  be  easily  extended  to 
any  other  number  of  points.  I  may  observe  however  that  if  the 
number  of  consecutive  points  conunon  to  the  curve  and  the 
tangent  is  even,  the  curve  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  tangent  on 
both  sides  of  the  point  of  contact,  and  there  is  no  change  of 
curvature ;  whereas,  if  the  number  of  points  which  are  common 
to  the  tangent  and  the  curve  is  odd,  the  curvature  changes,  and 
the  curve,  having  been  on  one  side  of  the  tangent,  intersects  it, 
and  comes  to  the  other ;  that  is,  the  curve  having  been  convex, 
say,  downwards,  becomes  concave,  or  vice  versd. 


Section  4. — On  multiple  points  of  plane  curves. 

248.]  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  geometrical  proper- 
ties which  belong  to  the  first  and  second  derived-functions  of 
an  equation  to  a  curve  when  they  have  determinate  values ;  but 

suppose  that  at  any  point  on  a  curve,  ^  assumes  the  inde- 
terminate form  ^,  a  question  occurs,  and  which  has  to  be  in- 
quired into.  What  is  the  meaning  of  such  indeterminateness  ? 
In  the  following  discussion  we  shall  find  it  most  convenient  to 
use  the  implicit  form  of  the  equation  to  the  curve ;  viz. 

«=  F(;p,y)  =  c;  (123) 

whence  we  have 


dy 
dx 


(124) 


Suppose  that  at  a  certain  point  on  the  curve  ^  =  R ;   the 
conditions  of  which  are  that  i-jA  =  0,  [-j-j  =  0;  and  let  the 

expression  be  evaluated  according  to  the  method  of  Art.  189; 
then,  see  (45)  of  that  Article,  we  have 
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dy      O  ^ + (^)  '^y 

<*»  ld*v\  ,        /  rf»F 


V<fa.«/  "^  \dxdy>  dx 


(125) 


^dy*>  dx'^^dxdy' 

And  suppose  that  this  qoantily  does  not  become  ^  at  the  point 

in  question ;  that  is,  snppose  that  all  the  second  partial  differ- 
mtial  coefficients  do  not  vanish  or  become  infinite;  thmi, 
multiplying  and  redudng,  we  have 

which  is  a  quadratic  in  -^ ;  and  giyes  therefore  two  yalues  for 

-^;  and  thereby  shews  that  two  branches  of  the  curve  pass 

through  the  point.  This  is  called  a  double  potn/,  admitting  of 
several  varieties,  according  as  the  roots  of  (126)  are  real  and 
unequal^  real  and  equal,  or  imaginary ;  and  according  as  the 
curve  extends  or  not  in  the  plane  of  reference  on  both  sides  of 
the  point  in  question.    Now  the  roots  of  (126)  are 

real  and  unequal^  1  3  f  "^  1     ifa     » 

real  and  equal,  I  according  as  (^)  (^)  is  ^  =  U^)  . 
imaginary,  J  ^  L>J       ^^ 

Let  us  first  consider  the  case  of  the  two  roots  being  unequal ;. 
then  we  have, 

dy  \dxdyf  -  \\dxdyt       \dx^f  Vrfy'M  ..^qx 

di  =  Trf^FX •       ^^^^ 

\dy^l 

Now  although  in  algebraical  expressions,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes,  a  quantity  does  not  pass  from  +  to  ^  or  vice  versd 
without  passing  through  zero  or  infinity,  yet  we  may  be  need- 
lessly  restricting  the  geometrical  properties  of  equations,  and 
our  means  of  interpreting  them,  if  we  assume  that  in  all 

3c  a 
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equations^  transcendental  as  well  as  algebraical,  no  change 
of  sign  can  take  place  unless  the  quantity  passes  through 
zero  or  infinity.    I  shall  suppose  therefore  that  the  sign  of 

(^)'~  (S)  (^)  "*y  ^  "^""^  ■°**  y**  ***  ^^^ 

quantity  may  not  become  zero  or  infinity ;   that  is,  that  the 

two  values  of  ^  having  been  real  may  become  imaginary,  and 

vice  versd,  without  having  become  equal. 

If  the  two  values  of  -^  are  real  and  unequal,  and  are  so  on 

both  sides  of  the  point  in  question,  then  the  curve  extends  in 
the  plane  of  reference  on  both  sides,  as  at  Pq  in  fig.  57,  and  has 
the  same  tangents,  and  the  point  is  called  a  real  double  pomi. 

If  the  two  values  of  -^  are  unequal,  and  are  real  on  one  side  of 

(UP 

the  point  in  question  and  imaginary  on  the  other,  the  point  is 

such  as  that  indicated  in  fig.  58 :  the  curve  is  in  the  plane  of 

reference  on  one  side,  and  in  another  plane  on  the  other,  and 

the  tangents  are  similarly  so ;  such  a  point  is  called  a  salient 

point:   evidently  no  algebraical  equation  can  express  a  curve 

with  a  salient  point,  because  the  curve  will  be  discontinuous  at 

dv 
the  point.     If  the  two  values  of  ~-  are  imaginary  on  both  sides 

ax 

of  the  point,  that  is,  if  the  two  roots  of  (126)  are  imaginary, 
then  the  curve  is  out  of  the  plane  of  reference  on  both  sides  of 
the  point,  and  thus  two  branches  of  the  curve,  both  of  which 
are  out  of  the  plane  of  reference,  pierce  the  plane  at  the  point  in 
two  different  directions,  and  the  point  is  called  a  conjugate  point. 
Again,  if  two  roots  of  (126)  are  equal,  we  have 


\d^> 


(129) 


and  thus  two  branches  pass  through  the  point  and  have  the 
same  tangent. 

If  these  branches  are  in  the  plane  of  reference  on  both  sides 
of  the  point,  the  curve  is  such  as  one  or  the  other  of  those 
delineated  in  fig.  59,  and  the  points  where  the  curve  meets  the 
tangent  arc  called  points  of  osctdation,  and  by  French  writers 
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points  cTembrassement ;  and  if  they  are  in  the  plane  of  refer- 
ence on  one  side  of  the  pointy  and  on  the  other  side  pass  out  of 
it,  then  the  carve  at  the  point  is  such  as  one  or  other  of  those 
drawn  in  fig.  60,  where  the  dotted  lines  indicate  the  course  of 
the  curye  out  of  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  the  points  are 
called  cuspSy  and  by  French  writers  points  de  rebroussement. 
That  in  the  fig.  60,  marked  (a),  is  called  a  ceratoid  cusp,  or  a 
cusp  of  the  first  species,  in  which  the  two  branches  touch  the 
common  tangent  on  opposite  sides  of  it ;  that  marked  (p)  is 
called  a  ramphoid  cusp,  or  cusp  of  the  second  species,  in  which 
the  two  branches  touch  the  common  tangent  on  the  same  side. 
Cusps  in  other  positions  are  shewn  in  fig.  61. 

These  several  subordinate  varieties  of  double  points  must  be 
distinguished  by  examining  the  form  and  nature  of  the  equation 

to  the  curve,  and  of  -^  and  -^-j ,  when  a?  =  ^o  ±  A,  y  =  yo  ±  *^ 

h  and  k  being  taken  very  small^  and  (o^o,  yo)  being  the  point  of 
the  curve  in  question ;  as,  for  example,  in  fig.  60^  if  when 

^  =  ^0  +  ^9  -j^  is  positive  for  one  and  negative  for  the  other 

branch  of  the  curve,  and  when  a?  =  a?o  —  ^>  -^  is  affected  with 

*s/—,  the  curve  is  of  the  form  drawn  in  fig.  (a) ;  but  if  ^~  is 

positive  for  both  branches  of  the  curve,  iemd  the  curve  is  out 
of  the  plane  of  the  paper  when  x  is  less  than  afo>  then  it  is  such 
as  that  delineated  in  fig.  (j3). 

249.]  Of  these  double  points  we  shall  give  instances,  and 
apply  to  particular  cases  the  principles  of  the  foregoing  method, 
without  adapting  them  directly  to  the  general  forms. 

Ex.  1.  Examine  the  nature  of  the  point  at  the  origin  of  the 
lemniscata  whose  equation  is,  see  Art.  197  and  fig.  37, 

DifiPerentiating  we  have 

dx       a*y-h2y(aj»  +  y2)       q'  »  y        > 

_  a^dx— ...  _  dx 
~  a«rfy+  ...  ■"  dy' 
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•       ^  =  1  ^=+1- 

•  •      lfe»  '  dx        ^     ' 

that  is,  two  branches  of  the  curre  pass  throngh  the  origin, 
cutting  the  axis  of  x  at  angles  respectiyely  of  46^  and  185^, 
and  which  are  in  the  plane  of  reference  on  both  sides  of  the 
point;  and  therefore  all  the  characteristics  of  a  tnie  double 
point  are  satisfied. 

Ex.  2.  Determine  the  nature  of  the  point  at  the  origin  of  the 
curve,  y*  =  a?*  (1  —  «•). 

.-.     ^=  __  =  y,attheongin, 

_  (l-6jc«)<fcr  _  dx 

dy  -  rfy^  ■    "    ■ 

and  two  branches  of  the  cunre  pass  through  the  origin,  which 
are  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  at  angles  respectively  of  45^  and 
135^;  and  there  is  at  the  origin  a  true  double  point ;  see  fig.  62. 

Ex.  3.  Determine  the  nature  of  the  point  at  the  origin  of  the 
Folium  of  Descartes,  the  equation  to  which  is 

a^^Zaxy+^  =  0, 

^  ady—2xdx  ^       dy  ^ 

"^  iydy—adx"       dx* ' 

therefore  ^  =  0,  and  ^  =  oc ;  and  there  are  two  branches 

passing  through  the  origin,  and  touching  respectively  the  axes 
of  X  and  y ;  see  fig.  63. 

Ex.  4.   Determine  the  nature  of  the  point  at  the  origin  of  the 
curve  whose  equation  is  y*  («*—«■)  =  x^. 

dx       y  («»-«»)       0'  s        > 

_  (6a^  +  t/^)dx+2xi/dy  _  Odx 
~    (a*—a^dy—2xydje  ~  a*dtf' 

'  '     \dx'  ~  a*'  '  '     dx       -     ' 
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that  is,  two  branches  of  the  curve  pass  through  the  origin  and 
touch  the  axis  of  x  on  different  sides  of  it,  and  are  both  in  the 
plane  of  reference. 

If  the  equation  to  the  curve  were  y*(^— a*)  =  j?*,  the  two 
branches  which  pass  through  the  origin  would  touch  the  axis  of 
Wj  but  both  would  be  out  of  the  plane  of  reference ;  see  fig.  77. 

Ex.  5.  Discuss  the  nature  of  the  point  at  the  origin  of  the 
curve  whose  equation  is  y'  =  cufi, 

and  is  affected  with  +,  when  x  is  positive,  but  with  +  a/—,  if 
X  is  negative :  hence  at  the  origin  there  is  a  cusp,  both  branches 
of  which  touch  the  axis  of  x^  and  the  curve  is  out  of  the  plane 
of  the  paper  when  x  is  negative.  The  curve  is,  on  account  of 
the  form  of  its  equation,  called  the  Semicubical  Parabola. 


Also  since 


dPy  _       8a* 


dx^        —  4x** 

which  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  the  branch  of  the 
curve  is  above  or  below  the  axis  of  r,  the  cusp  is  of  the  first 
species ;  see  fig.  64. 

Ex.  6.    Discuss  the  nature  of  the  point  at  the  origin  of  the 
curve  y*  =  ax^-^a?. 

dy       2ax^Sx^       n      ^  j.\. 

£  =        8y'       =  6'  **  *^*  ""Sm. 

_  (2a—6x)dx, 
-        %ydy       ' 

Hence  the  curve  has  two  branches  at  the  origin  touching  the 
axis  of  y^  but  as  ^  is  affected  with  +  \/^,  when  y  is  nega- 
tive, it  shews  that  at  the  origin  there  is  a  cusp  of  the  first 
species,  and  such  as  is  drawn  in  fig.  65. 
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Kx.  7.   Tlie  cqiiatioD  to  a  curve  is  y*  =  x(t  +  a}*;  determine 
tlic  nntiire  of  the  point  where  x=  ~a.  And  y  =  0. 

dy         3j:=  +  4oj:  +  b*        0        l  j  a 

-T-  =        — -^ =  ^,  when  x=—tt,  luid  v  =  0, 

lU  iy  0'  '  y        . 


(fij-  (  4a)  dx 
2dy 

•x' 


dx       —  ' 

that  ia,  tliere  is  n  conjupite  point,  both  bmocbcs  of  the  curve 
being  out  of  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  piercing  it  at  the  point ; 
and  their  directions  making,  with  the  axis  of  x,  angles  whose 
tangents  are  +  \'a. 

250.]  The  equations  of  many  curves  admit  of  being  reduced 
to  an  explicit  form,  which  is  well  adapted  to  exhibit  the  pecu- 
liarities of  cusps  of  both  species. 

Suppose  that  the  equation  to  a  <furve  can  be  pat  into  the  form 
y  =f(x)±<t,{x),  (ISO) 

of  which  fix)  is  possible  for  all  values  of  x  through  which  we 
consider  it,  And  ^  {x)  is  possible  for  some  and  impossible 
for  others ;  and,  to  fix  our  thoughts,  suppose  that  0  {x)  is  ima- 
ginary or  real,  according  as  ;i;  is  less  or  greater  than  a.  The 
curve  whose  equation  is  y  =/{x)  is  aptly  called  the  diametral 
curve  cf  (130),  the  ordinatcs  of  (130)  being  equal  to  f(x)  in- 
creased and  diminished  by  the  sftme  quantity,  vis.  0  (x).  Then, 
if  <j>  (:i-)  is  such  that  ^  (a)  =  0  and  ^'(a)  =  0,  the  curve  (130) 
has,  when  x  =  a,A  common  point,  and  is  coincident  in  direction, 
with  y  =/(x) ;  but  as  two  branches  unite  at  the  point,  and 
are  distinct  when  .c  =  a  +  h,  and  affected  with  +  ■*/— ,  when 
X  =  a  —  h,  vc  have  n  cusp  of  the  first  or  second  species,  accord- 
ing as  the  curvature  is  turned  in  opposite  or  in  the  same  di- 
rections.    The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  method. 

Ex,  J.  ly-a-x)*  =  (x-c)K 

y  =  a-H  x±(x—c)^. 


-  {x-c)i. 


iPy 
iix*  '' 
Hence  the  diametral  line  is  that  whose  equation  a  y  =  a-\-x, 
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and  as  2^  is  affected  with  +  a/~^,  for  all  values  of  x  less  than 
c^  it  follows  that  the  curve  is  in  or  out  of  the  plane  of  refer- 
ence, according  as  x  is  greater  or  less  than  c\  and  as  ^  =  1 

when  X  ^  Cy\\»  is  plain  that  at  that  point  both  branches  touch 
a  common  tangent,  one  being  above  and  the  other  below  it; 

and  as  -7-^  is  +  when  x  is  greater  than  c,  the  cusp  is  of  the 

first  species  ;  see  fig.  66. 

Ex.2.  (y-a?2)2  =  ax^\ 

y  =  ,r*  +  a^x^y 

rf«y       „      15  o*    . 

From  the  above  equations  it  appears  that  the  diametral  curve 

is  the  parabola  whose  equation  is  y  =  ^ ;  that  the  curve  is  in 

the  plane  of  reference  on  the  positive  side  of  the  axis  of  y,  and 

out  of  it  on  the  negative  side ;  that  there  is  a  cusp  of  the  second 

(Py 
species  at  the  origin,  since  ~^  is  positive  for  both  branches; 

see  fig.  67. 

Ex.  3.  y  =  o  +  Ao?  +  cx'^  ±  a?*. 

dx  —  2 

^  -  2        — 
dx^  ■"        -  4^*  * 

The  diametral  curve  is  plainly  a  parabola,  and  the  curve  is 
in  or  out  of  the  plane  of  reference,  according  as  x  is  positive  or 
negative ;  there  is  a  cusp  of  the  first  species  at  the  point  where 
the  diameter  cuts  the  axis  of  y,  and  the  tangent  at  the  point 
makes,  with  the  axis  of  a?,  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  b ;  see 
fig.  68. 

251.]  For  a  double  point  on  a  curve  we  have  the  two  follow- 
ing conditions, 

at  the  point.     Let  us  suppose  the  equation  to  the  curve  to  be 
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of  the  nth  degree,  and  of  the  form  (45),  Art.  207 ;  then  each 
of  the  equations  (131)  is  of  ft  — 1  dimensions,  and  therefore 
represents  a  curve  of  that  degree ;  and  if  the  points  of  inter- 
section of  these  two  curves  are  on  the  original  curve,  they  are 
the  double  points  of  that  curre :  hereby  we  have  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  double  points  which  can  be  on  a  curre.  The  two 
curves  (131)  cannot  intersect  in  more  than  (n  — 1)'  points,  and 
therefore  the  number  of  double  points  cannot  be  greater  than 
this ;  it  may  however  be  less  because  all  the  points  of  inter- 
section may  not  be  on  the  original  curve  :  thus,  in  a  conic  for 

example,  (^j  =  0,  and  y-z-j  =  0,  are  the  equations  to  two 

diameters,  and  they  intersect  in  the  centre  which  is  not  on  the 
curve,  unless  the  conic  can  be  broken  up  into  two  straight  lines ; 
in  which  case  the  centre  is  a  double  point.  Thus  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  two  equations  (131)  in  the  case  of  a  conic  is 
not  ordinarily  a  double  point. 

As  two  branches  of  a  curve  intersect  at  a  double  point,  so  a 
double  point  is  two  coincident  points ;  and  therefore  if  a  straight 
line  passes  through  a  double  point,  this  passage  is  equivalent  to 
its  passing  through  two  points  of  a  curve :  hence  a  proper  curve 
of  the  third  degree  cannot  have  more  than  one  double  point, 
because,  if  it  had  two,  a  straight  line  might  be  drawn  through 
both,  and  would  thus  pass  through  four  points  on  the  curve  of 
the  third  order,  and  this  is  impossible  for  a  proper  curve  of  that 
order,  see  Art.  210 ;  for  a  proper  curve,  I  say ;  because  it  is 
possible,  if  the  curve  can  be  broken  up  into  a  straight  line  and  a 
conic,  since  then  the  two  points  where  the  line  cuts  the  curve  are 
double.  Similarly  a  proper  curve  of  the  fourth  order  cannot  have 
four  double  points ;  because  if  it  had,  through  these  and  any 
fifth  point  on  the  curve  a  conic  might  be  drawn,  and  as  each 
double  point  is  equivalent  to  two  points,  this  conic  would  pass 
through  nine  points  on  the  curve ;  and  thus  a  conic  and  a  curve 
of  the  fourth  order  would  intersect  in  more  than  eight  points, 
which  is  impossible,  sec  Article  210.     And  in  general  a  curve  of 

the  nth  degree  cannot  have  more  than double 

points*;  for  suppose  it  to  have  one  more :  then  through  these 

*  See  SalmoD,  Higher  Plane  Curves,  page  31 ;  and  Annales  de  Matbe* 
matiques.  Tome  X,  p.  95,  Paris,  1851. 
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-  +  1  double  points  and  through  n— 3  other  points  ^  /*•  **•*' 
,  a  curve  of  the  (n— 2)th  order  may  be  drawn;  J      /     / 


2 
of  the  curve, 

and  this  must  be  considered  to  meet  the  original  curve  in 
(«  — l)(n— 2)+2-|-n— 3,  that  is,  in  n(«— 2)+l  points,  which 
is  impossible  if  the  given  curve  is  a  proper  curve. 

In  Art.  223  it  has  been  shown  that  generally  n(n  — 1)  tan- 
gents can  be  drawn  to  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree  from  a  given 
point :  in  the  proof  of  this  theorem  it  is  assumed  that  every 
line  passing  through  two  consecutive  points  on  the  curve  is 
a  tangent;  a  line  however  passing  through  a  double  point 
passes  through  two  consecutive  points  on  the  curve  and  in  two 
different  ways,  viz.  through  the  point  common  to  both  branches 
and  the  consecutive  point  on  each  branch ;  and  yet  is  not  in 
either  way  a  tangent  in  the  meaning  in  which  the  word  is  com- 
monly used ;  so  that  the  preceding  number  of  tangents  must 
be  diminished  by  2  for  every  double  point  on  the  curve.  If 
therefore  a  curve  has  5  double  points,  the  number  of  taugents 
which  can  be  drawn  to  it  from  a  given  point  i8»(n  — 1)— 25; 
and  this  is  therefore  the  class  of  the  curve. 

252.3  ^^^  number  of  cusps  on  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree 
cannot  be  greater  than  2n(n— 2) ;  and  all  these  are  on  a  curve 
of  the  2  («— 2)th  order.  For  the  condition  of  a  cusp  on  a  curve 
is^  see  (127),  the  equation 

d^^  \dy^f  "  \dxd^ 

which  is  manifestly  of  2(n— 2)  dimensions;  all  cusps  therefore 
are  found  on  a  curve  of  this  order :  and  as  the  points  of  inter- 
section of  this  curve  with  the  original  curve  cannot  be  more 
than  2n(n— 2),  so  the  number  of  cusps  on  a  curve  of  the  nth 
order  cannot  be  greater  than  2n (n— 2).     Indeed,  as  a  cusp  is  a 

double  point,  the  number  cannot  be  greater  than  ^ ^ , 

as  is  shewn  in  the  preceding  Article. 

And  for  every  cusp  on  a  curve,  the  number  of  tangents  which 
can  be  drawn  to  the  curve  from  a  given  point  must  be  dimin- 
ished by  3.  Because  at  a  cusp  three  points  of  the  curve  be- 
come coincident ;  and  as  these  may  be  taken  in  pairs  in  three 
different  ways,  so  may  three  lines  be  drawn  passing  through 
these  several  pairs ;  and  as  these  lines  arc  not  tangents  in  the 
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ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  the  number  of  tangents  which 
can  be  drawn  to  the  curve  from  a  given  point  is  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  three  for  each  cusp. 

Hence  if  a  curve  has  k  cnsps^  the  number  of  tangents  which 
can  be  drawn  to  it  from  a  given  point,  and  therefore  the  class 
ofthecurve,!.  „(„_i)_8«.  (138) 

If  therefore  a  curve  has  d  double  points,  and  k  cusps,  and  if  its 

class  is  m;  then 

m  =  n(n-l)-2«-3»c.  (134) 

^3.]  From  (126)  it  appears  that  the  equation  which  gives 
the  directions  of  the  tangents  at  a  double  point  is 

hence  substituting  -~  from  (124),  we  have 

(S)  (5)'- ^(i£^)0(|) +($)(£)■=  ».<>'«» 

N  which  is  the  Hessian  of  the  curve  in  terms  of  x  and  y,  see 

Art.  246,  and  is  the  same  equation  as  that  which  gives  the  points 

of  inflexion ;  see  Art.  244.     Hence  it  appears  that  the  Hessian 

V.    ^  ,     passes  through  all  the  double  points  of  a  curve  as  well  as 

through  all  its  points  of  inflexion. 

^  Now  the  relation  of  a  curve  to  its  Hessian  deserves  closer 
consideration.  In  the  first  place,  a  double  point  on  a  curve  is 
also  a  double  point  on  the  Hessian ;  and  the  tangents  to  the 
two  are  identical  at  the  point.  This  may  be  shewn  most  easily 
if  we  take  the  double  point  to  be  the  origin  and  the  tangents 
at  it  to  be  the  coordinate  axes;  in  which  case  the  equation 
(48),  Art.  207,  takes  the  form 

Ag^-f  tt8  +  W4+  ...  +««n  =  P(^,y)  =  0;  (137) 

V ,  and  substituting  in  (136)  and  taking  only  the  terms  involving 

:^  1  the  lowest  powers  of  x  and  y,  the  Hessian  becomes 

—  2  b'i^xy  4-  terms  of  three  and  higher  dimensions  =  0 ;  (138) 

which  evidently  passes  through  the  origin,  and  at  it  touches  the 
axes  of  X  and  y.  Thus  the  original  curve  and  its  Hessian  have 
the  same  tangents  at  the  common  double  point.    But  when  two 

*  See  an  Article  by  Mr.  Cay  ley  in  Crelle's  Journal,  Vol.  XXXIV,  p.  43. 
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curves  have  a  common  double  point,  this  is  equivalent  to  four 
points  of  intersection  being  coincident ;  and  if  the  tangents  to 
the  branches  are  also  common,  this  is  equivalent  to  two  more 
points  of  intersection  being  coincident ;  and  therefore  a  double 
point  with  tangents  common  to  the  curve  and  its  Hessian  is 
equivalent  to  six  coincident  points  of  intersection.  Now  the 
number  of  points  of  inflexion  is  3n  (n—2),  being  the  number  of 
points  of  intersection  at  a  finite  distance  of  a  curve  and  its 
Hessian;  and  by  as  many  as  these  points  are  diminished^  by 
so  many  is  the  number  of  the  points  of  inflexion  diminished. 
Therefore  if  a  curve  has  b  double  points^  the  number  of  its 
points  of  inflexion  cannot  be  more  than 

3n(«-2)-65.  (139) 

Also  again,  if  the  original  curve  has  a  cusp,  three  branches 
of  the  Hessian  will  pass  through  the  point,  the  tangents  of  two 
of  which  will  coincide  with  the  tangent  of  the  original  curve  at 
the  cusp.  Let  us  take  the  origin  at  the  cusp,  and  let  the  tan- 
gent be  the  axis  of  ^ :  in  which  case  (48),  Art.  207,  takes  the 

^™'  a2^  +  %  +  W4+...+w»  =  P(a?,y)  =  0;  (140) 

and  substituting  in  the  Hessian,  and  retaining  only  the  terms 
involving  the  lowest  powers  of  the  variables  x  and  y,  the  Hes- 
sian becomes 

4  02*  a?*  ("^"a")  "*"  ^^^^  of  four  and  higher  dimensions  =  0.  (141) 

Hence  the  Hessian  has  three  branches  passing  through  the 
origin ;  to  two  of  which  the  axis  of  y  is  the  tangent,  and  to  the 

third  the  tangent  is  (-jx)  =  2c8a?-f-6^y  =  0.    But  when  two 

curves  have  a  common  point,  through  which  two  branches  of 
one  and  three  branches  of  the  other  pass,  this  point  is  equiva- 
lent to  six  coincident  points  of  intersection ;  and  as  two  branches 
of  one  have  the  same  tangent  as  two  branches  of  the  other,  two 
more  points  are  common  to  the  two  curves ;  so  that  this  cusp 
common  to  the  curve  and  its  Hessian  is  equivalent  to  eight  co- 
incident points  of  intersection.  Hence  if  a  curve  has  b  double 
points,  and  k  cusps,  and  if  i  is  the  number  of  its  points  of  in- 
flexion, ^  ^  3n(n-2)-65-8K.  (142) 

I  must  in  conclusion  observe,  that  M.  Hesse  has  shewn,  Crelle, 
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Vol.  XXVIII9  that  in  curves  of  the  third  order,  the  points  of 
inflexion  on  the  original  curve  are  also  points  of  inflexion  on 
the  Hessian :  but  in  other  curves  the  points  of  inflexion  are  not 
generally  points  of  inflexion  of  the  Hessian. 

254.]  Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  subject  of  double  points  in 
curves  whose  equations  are  given  in  terms  of  three  variables 
Xf  y,  Zf  and  in  the  form  (49),  Art.  208.  Now  the  equation  to 
the  tangent,  see  (18),  Art.  216,  is 

and  therefore  if  at  any  point  on  the  curve  this  equation  is  iden- 
tically satisfied,  that  is,  if  \-j-]  =  (;t-)  =  (-p)  =  0,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tangent  at  that  point  is  indeterminate ;  and  to  de- 
termine it  we  must  pass  to  the  next  consecutive  point  on  the 
curve :  that  is,  in  other  words,  we  must  take  the  or-,  the  ^-,  and 
the  2r-partial  diff'erentials  of  (143) :  hence  we  have  the  three 
equations  (116),  Art.  246;  and  hence  arises  the  condition, 

/rf'FX  /  dH   \*       /d^¥\  /  rf^p   v2       td^¥\  /  </*F  \* 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  Hessian  in  terms  of  three  variables. 
And  this  is  the  condition  that  a  curve  should  have  a  double 
point.  Let  us  apply  it  to  a  conic ;  that  is,  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  conic  has  a  double  point. 

Lei  the  equation  to  the  conic  be 

A.r*-|-By*-i  C2^-\-2Ey2  ^2qzx  -v2nxy  =  0;       (145) 
then  (144)  becomes 

AE^  +  BG^-f  CH*  — ABC  — 2eGH   =  0,  (146) 

which  is  the  well-known  condition  that  (145)  should  break  up  into 
two  straight  lines ;  and  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  two 
lines  we  have  the  characteristics  of  a  double  point.  Therefore 
a  proper  curve  of  the  second  degree  does  not  admit  of  a  double 
point. 

255.]  Let  us  now  return  to  equation  (125),  Art.  248,  and 
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/r/a 

suppose  that  at  the  point  under  discussion^  not  only  \^—j=zO, 
and  (^)  =  0,  but  also 

'  (£)=«•  i£k)-'>'  O'"-     '"'> 

then  the  value  of  ^  again  assumes  the  form  ^ ,  and  the  nume- 
rator and  denominator  of  it  must  be  differentiated ;  in  which 
operation  however  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  see  Art.  139,  that 

dy 

-^  does  not  vary  with  x  and  y  near  to  the  point,  and  is  therefore 

to  be  considered  constant ;  the  true  meaning  and  effect  of  these 
successive  differentiations  being  as  follows.  Several  branches 
of  the  curve  have  certain  consecutive  points  in  common,  and 
certain  elements  in  common ;  whilst  therefore  we  are  consider- 
ing the  curve,  as  to  its  continuation  at  one  or  more  of  these 
common  points,  it  is  indeterminate  to  which  branch  of  the 
curve  the  points  and  elements  belong,  and  therefore  we  must 
pass  on  from  these  common  points  to  those  contiguous  ones 
which  are  on  different  branches ;  in  which  case  the  tangent 
lines  drawn  through  these  become  separate  for  each  branch, 
and  the  direction  of  each  thereby  becomes  determined.  Let 
the  reader  try  to  draw  for  himself  an  infinitely  magnified  dia- 
gram of  such  points  and  curves  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
drawn  fig.  56. 

Differentiating  therefore  the  numerator  and  denominator  of 
the  right-hand  member  of  equation  (125),  and  dividing  through 
by  dx. 


(148) 


id^F\      ^  I  rf*p   \dy      /  rf*p  \  dy* 
dy ^dje^f  "^     V^r^/  di  "*"  ^dxdy^f  d^ 

^  id^t\  dy*      rt  /  d^Y  \  dy      /  d^j  \  ' 

^dy^f  la^^     \dxdy*f  di  "^  \d3^f 

whence,  multiplying  and  reducing, 

/rf»p\rfy»  .  ^/  dH  \dy*        /  rf»F   \dy     (dH\ 

\dy^f  da»^     ^dHy^f  dx*^^  \dx*dyf  dx^^dx^t"^'  ^^^^^ 

which  is  a  cubic  equation  in  ^,  and  therefore  has  three  roots ; 

shewing  that  three  branches  of  the  curve  pass  through  the  point, 
which  is  accordingly  called  a  triple  point;  the  three  branches 
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being  all  in  the  plane  of  reference,  or  one  in  and  two  out  of 
the  plane,  according  as  the  roots  of  (149)  are  all  real,  or  one 
real  and  two  impossible. 

As  the  criteria  of  this  division  lead  to  a  long  and  complicated 
expression,  it  is  needless  to  investigate  it ;  and^  moreover,  as  the 

determination  of  the  several  values  of  -^ ,  corresponding  to  the 

several  branches  of  the  curve,  is  not  difficult,  we  shall  only  add 
an  example. 

Ex.  1.  To  determine  the  nature  of  the  point  at  the  origin  of 
the  curve  whose  equation  iso?*— ayjr^  +  iy'rrO. 

dy       4jfl^2axy       q       4,  ^u^         - 
di  =  a^-3Ay»  =  0  '   *^  ^'^^  ^"^°' 

_  {\23fl'~2ay)dx^2axdy  _  q 

*"  2axdx-Qbydy  "*  6'     '    '    '    '> 

^24!xda^—4adydx^      —^adydx  ,  «.     _  n 

""     2arf:a^-6*rfy»     ~  2ada^-6A^«'    whenjr-y  =  0; 

dx  dar 

whence  -^  =  0,   and  -^^  =  +  (t)   : 

dx  dx       ~'  ^b'   ' 

and  therefore  at  the  origin  there  is  a  triple  point,  as  three 
branches  of  the  curve  pass  through  it,  of  which  one  touches 
the  axis  of  x,  and  the  other  two  are  inclined  to  it  at  angles 

whose  tangents  are  ±  (r)   ;  see  fig.  69. 

256.]  Similarly  if  all  the  third  partial  differential  coeffici- 
ents vanish  at  the  point  under  discussion,  we  must  differentiate 
again  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  right-hand  member 
of  (148) ;  by  which  means  we  shall  obtain  a  biquadratic  expres- 
sion in  -~,  indicating  that  four  branches  of  the  curve  pass 
through  the  point,  which  is  therefore  called  a  quadruple  point. 

257.]  Such  is  the  general  theory  of  multiple  points  ;  of  which 
the  analytical  character  is  the  vanishing  at  the  point  of  succes- 
sive partial  differential  coefficients  of  the  implicit  equation  to 
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the  curve.  That  such  must  vanish,  if  many  branches  pass 
through  the  same  point,  may  thus  be  shewn  a  priori. 

Let  a  curve  be  such  that^  when  ^  =  a  ±  A,  y  has  many 
values,  or^  to  borrow  language  from  the  theory  of  equations,  the 
equation  formed  in  powers  of  y  has  many  unequal  roots ;  but 
when  X  ^  a  several  of  these  values  of  y  become  equal,  say 
y  =  b ;  then^  in  this  case,  as  many  roots  as  become  equal  which 
before  were  unequal,  so  many  branches  of  the  curve  pass  through 
the  point ;  and  thus  in  the  equation  many  equal  factors  will  be 
multiplied  together,  which  produce  a  factor  of  the  form  (y—b)'*. 
By  similar  reasoning  we  may  prove  that  at  such  a  point  many 
factors  involving  x,  which  at  other  points  are  unequal^  become 
equal ;  and  we  have  a  factor  of  the  form  (x—a)^,  m  and  n  being 
some  numerical  quantities  greater  than^l.  Now  since  differen- 
tiation diminishes  the  exponent  of  such  a  quantity  only  by 

unity^  it  is  plain  that  [-j-j  vnW,  at  the  point  in  question^  have 

a  factor  of  the  form  (4?— a)*"-*,  and  therefore  will  =  0.     Simi- 

larly  l-j-j  will  have  a  factor  of  the  form  (y— &)**~S  and  will 

=  0  also ;  and  according  to  the  numerical  magnitudes  of  m  and 
n,  will  be  the  number  of  branches  passing  through  the  point, 
and  the  number  of  successive  partial  differential  coefficients 
which  =  0,  for  the  values  x  =z  a,  y  =  b. 


Section  5. — On  tracing  curves  by  means  of  their  equations, 

258.]  As  this  treatise  is  intended  in  a  great  measure  for 
didactic  purposes^  I  shall  insert  at  some  length  an  account  of 
the  most  simple  processes  by  which  we  can  delineate  a  curve  ex- 
pressed by  a  given  equation :  and  herein  we  shall  introduce 
simultaneously  and  combine  the  methods  which  have  been  in  the 
preceding  sections  separately  investigated  for  the  discovery  of 
singular  points  of  curves.  The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  two- 
fold :  to  give  expertness,  firstly,  in  the  analysis  of  an  equation 
and  of  its  derived  functions ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  translation  of 
these  circumstances  into  their  corresponding  geometrical  forms. 
Alt  curves  however  we  cannot  trace,  any  more  than  find  the 
equations  to  all  Rgures  of  a  character  however  complicated ;  the 
problem  is  as  general  as  the  solution  of  all  equations;   and 
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therefore  what  follows  is  to  be  taken  as  an  explanation^  and  as 
a  specimen^  of  the  means  we  possess  of  discussing  some  few 
simple  cases  which  are  for  the  most  part  algebraical. 

1)  If  the  equation  admits  of  being  simplified  by  a  change 
of  origin,  or  by  turning  the  axes  through  any  angle,  or  by 
transforming  the  equation  into  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  polar 
coordinates,  let  such  a  change  be  effected  before  we  begin  the 
analysis.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  equation  ^~2ar4-y>  +  2&y 
=  0,  admits  of  being  discussed  more  easily  when  for  x  we  write 
a?-fo,  and  for  y,  y  — 6:  whereby  the  result  becomes  ar*-fy* 
=  (i*-|-A*.     Similarly  the  curve  whose  equation  is   (J?*4-y*)* 

=  a  tau"^  [- )  is  more  easily  traced  when  it  is  put  in  its  equi- 
valent polar  form,  r  ^  aB.  The  means  of  tracing  polar  curves 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

2)  If  the  equation  to  a  curve  admits  of  being  put  in  the 
fo"°  y=/(ar)±*(*). 

in  which  case,  as  before  observed,  y  ^f{x)  is  the  equation  to 
a  curve  diametral  to  the  curve  to  be  traced,  it  is  most  con- 
venient first  to  trace  the  diametral  curve,  and  then  to  increase 
and  diminish  its  ordinates  by  the  quantity  <^  {x)  corresponding 
to  the  several  values  of  the  abscissa  to  the  curve  y  =/(;r). 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  tho  discussion  of  the  general  equation 
of  the  second  degree, 

ay*  +  bxy  +  cx^  +  dy  +  ea?  -f/  =  0,  (150) 

let  the  equation  be  solved  for  y ;  whence  we  have 

y=  -^a?-^±^^{(6*~4ac)a^  +  2(W-2a6)a?+rf«-4a/}*;  (151) 

L  J 

y  =  —  -—  x^  t:-.  is  the  equation  to   a  straight  line,    and 
2a         2a 

therefore  the  ordinate  to  the  curve  is  the  ordinate  to  a  straight 
line  increased  and  diminished  by  equal  quantities;  the  most 
convenient  method  therefore  of  tracing  the  curve  is  first  to 
construct  the  straight  line,  and  then  to  add  to  and  subtract 
from  its  ordinate  such  a  quantity  as  arises  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  latter  part  of  (151). 

3)  Let  the  equation  to  the  curve,  if  possible,  be  put  in  the 
explicit  form  y  =  f{x) ;  and  let  all  the  points  be  determined 
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at  which  the  curve  meets  the  coordinate  axes^  by  finding  the 
values  of  x  which  render  y  =  0,  and  the  values  of  y  which  render 
^  =  0 ;  and  let  the  change  or  continuation  of  sign  be  examined 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  curve  passes  from  below  to 
above  the  axis  of  Xy  or  vice  versd ;  and  whether  it  passes  from 
the  left  to  the  right  of  the  axis  of  y,  or  vice  versd ;  and  whether 
it  touches  the  axes;  and  if  it  cuts  the  axis^  let  the  value  of 

-^  be  examined  at  the  point  of  section^  so  as  to  determine  the 
ax 

angle  at  which  it  cuts.  And  if,  for  all  values  of  x  from  +  oo 
to  —  00 ,  y  is  unaffected  with  ±  V— ,  the  curve  extends  infi- 
nitely in  both  directions  in  the  plaue  of  the  paper ;  but  if  at 
any  pointy  say  x  =  a,  y  :=  6,  the  equation  is  such  as  on  one 
side  of  that  point  to  be  affected  with  + ,  and  on  the  other  side 
with  ±  \/— ,  then  at  that  point  the  curve  leaves  the  plane  of 
the  paper.  Suppose  that  at  such  a  point  there  is  only  one 
branch  of  the  curve,  so  that  the  symbol  of  "  impossibility ''  does 
not  arise  from  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a  negative 
number^  then  there  is  what  is  by  French  writers  termed  a 
point  d* arret ;  or,  as  we  may  conveniently  call  it^  a  point  of 
abrupt  termination;  and  the  branch  has  only  one  tangent. 
Such  however  can  only  arise  frt)m  a  discontinuous  function,  or 
from  such  functions  as  those  for  which  Maclaurin^s  Theorem 
fails.    Thus^  if  the  equation  is  y  =  ^  log  Xf  y  =  0,  when  x  =  0; 

by  virtue  of  Ex.  2,  Art.  126 ;  also  ^  =  0,  when  a?  =  0 ;  hence 

the  curve  passes  though  the  origin^  and  touches  the  axis  of  x, 
and  is  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  on  the  positive  side  of  the  axis 
of  y ;  but  as  the  logarithms  of  negative  numbers  are,  see  Art.  67, 
affected  with  ±  V'— ,  the  curve  is  out  of  the  plane  of  reference 
on  the  negative  side  of  the  same  axis ;  and  therefore  there  is  at 
the  origin  a  point  of  abrupt  termination.  The  above  curve 
is  traced  in  fig.  70  as  far  as  it  exists  in  the  plane  of  the  paper ; 
AG  =  1. 

If  however  at  the  point  where  the  ordinate  becomes  affected 
with  +  V^,  two  branches  pass  into  another  plane,  there  is 
either  a  cusp  or  a  salient  point,  according  as  the  two  branches 
have  the  same  or  different  tangents.  The  distinctive  cha- 
racters of  these  points  depend  on  the  corresponding  value  or 

values  of  ^.     And  if  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  satisfied 

3  E  2 
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hj  X  :=  a,  y  ^  b^  but  if  when  ^  is  increased  or  decreased  by  a 
quantity,  however  small,  y  is  affected  with  ±  V—,  then  at 
such  a  point  the  curve,  which  lies  in  some  other  plane,  pierces 
the  plane  of  reference ;  and  the  point  is  a  conjugate  or  isolated 
point ;  and  of  course  one  or  two  or  more  branches  of  a  curve 
may  pass  through  such  a  point :  as  for  instance  if  the  equation 
to  a  straight  line  is  y— &  =  ( —  )^(x~a),  the  equation  is  satisfied 
by  0?  =  a,  y  =  &,  which  indicates  a  point  in  the  plane  of  refer^ 
ence  ;  but  every  other  point  of  the  line  is  in  the  plane  passing 
through  the  line  bd,  see  fig.  71,  oa  =  a,  ab  =  6,  and  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

When  two  branches  of  the  curve  simultaneously  pierce  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  the  two  roots  of  (126),  Art.  248,  are  im- 
possible, as  is  the  case  in  Ex.  8,  which  is  traced  below  in 
Art.  260.  And  a  curve  may  have  any  number  of  such  conju- 
gate points,  by  continually  passing  through  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  such  as  in  the  subjoined  example : 

y  =  aa:^  ±  (bx)^  sinx. 

The  curve  is  traced  in  fig.  72,  the  dotted  line  indicating  the 
branches  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  paper,  y  =  oj^, 
which  represents  the  diametral  curve,  is  a  parabola,  b'ob, 
drawn  in  the  figure ;  and  the  ordinate  to  the  curve  is  periodi- 
cally reduced  to  its  ordinate  when  a?  =  0,  or  =  ir,  or  =  2ir, 

or  =  any  multiple  of  ir ;  but  when  x  is  negative,  the  part  of  the 
ordinate  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  ordinate  of  the 
parabola  is  affected  with  (  — )^,  except  at  the  points  where  x  =. 
some  multiple  of  ir,  at  which  the  branches  of  the  curve  pierce 
the  plane  of  reference :  and  thus  it  continues  ad  if^mtum^  the 
curve  itself  being  continuous,  but  there  being  a  series  of  dis- 
continuous points,  if  we  consider  only  those  points  which  the 
plane  of  the  paper  contains. 

Curves  such  as  the  last  have  been  called  "  Courbes  Point- 
illes*;*'  which  name  however  has  been  given  by  writers  who 
discard  the  mode  of  interpretation  of  the  symbol  of  impossi- 
bility which  we  have  employed  in  this  Treatise,  and  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  allow  that  algebraical  expressions  admit  of 
discontinuous  geometrical  interpretation :    a  result  surely   at 

*  See  page  382  of  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Diflferential  Calculus,"  by  Augustus 
I>e  Morgan,  M.A.     Baldwin  and  Cradock,  Ix)ndon,  1842. 
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variance  with  the  algebraical  nature  of  such  functions,  which 
admit  of  differentiation,  and  thereby  indicate  that  they  fulfil 
the  law  of  continuity. 

4)  On  the  method  of  determining  the  simultaneous  increase 
and  decrease  of  x  and  y  nothing  more  need  be  said ;  but  we 

must  be  careful  to  investigate  the  points  at  which  ^  =  0, 

and  =  00  ,  and  to  observe  whether  or  not  there  is  a  change  of 
sign,  as  such  is  the  criterion  of  maxima  and  minima.     With 

this  object  we  shall  equate  ^  to  0  and  00,  and  examine  the 

course  the  curve  takes  at  these  critical  points. 

5)  In  regard  to  asymptotes,  and  the  course  of  the  curve 

with  respect  to  them,  we  must  examine  the  finite  values  of  .r 

for  which  y  is  infinite  ;  and  the  values  of  y  for  which  a?  is  infinite, 

as  such  will  be  asymptotes  parallel  to  the  axes  of  y  and  a?  re- 

dv 
spectively ;  and  by  investigating  whether  -p  changes  sign  or 

not  for  these  asymptotic  values,  we  shall  determine  whether  the 
infinite  ordinate  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum ;  that  is,  whether 
it  returns,  or  whether  it  continues  round  the  circle  of  infinite 
radius,  such  as  we  described  in  the  last  chapter ;  and  which  of 
the  forms  delineated  in  figs.  24^  25,  26,  51  the  curve  takes.  We 
must  also  be  careful  to  determine  whether  there  are  rectilineal 
asymptotes  inclined  at  oblique  angles  to  the  axes  of  coordi- 
nates, general  rules  for  the  discovery  of  which  have  been  given 
in  Art.  234 ;  and  whether  the  curve  is  above  them  or  below 
them.     It  may  happen  that  two  distinct  branches  of  a  curve 

will  approach  the  same  asymptote.     Sometimes  also  a  curve 

• 

will  cut  its  asymptote ;   as  e.  g.  if  y  =  a ,  the  axis  of  x  is 

an  asymptote,  and  the  curve  cuts  it  whenever  a?  =  an  integral 
multiple  of  tt. 

6)  The  general  character  of  a  curve  with  regard  to  the 
curvature  of  it  in  a  particular  direction  and  its  points  of  in- 
flexion has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  Section  3  of  the  present 

Chapter.    Practically  however  ^-^  is  of  little  use  in  enabling 

us  to  trace  a  curve,  unless  it  assumes  a  simple  and  explicit 

dh/ 
form ;  and  should  also  at  any  point  of  the  curve  -7-^  =  0,  and 
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not  change  its  sign,  we  may  conclude  that  more  elements  of  the 
curve  than  two^  and  therefore  more  points  of  the  curve  than 
three,  are  in  one  and  the  same  straight  line. 

7)  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  added  on  the  theory  of 
jnultiple  points  and  their  varieties. 

8)  And  generally  it  is  of  little  use  to  examine  the  values 
of  X  and  y,  except  at  such  critical  points  as  we  have  above 
described  ;  and  except  when  a?  =  00  ,  and  ^  =  so  ,  in  order  that 
we  may  determine  the  course  the  curve  is  taking  at  such  dis- 
tances from  the  axes. 

259.]  Thus,  in  the  discussion  of  any  particular  equation  re- 
presenting a  plane  curve,  the  method  indicated  by  the  following 
rules  is  the  most  convenient  to  adopt : 

I.  Reduce  the  equation  if  possible  to  the  explicit  form,  and 
simplify  it,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  means  of  a  change  of  origin,  or 
by  a  transformation  into  polar  coordinates. 

II.  Discover,  arrange,  and  tabulate  with  their  proper  signs, 
all  the  critical  values  of  y  and  x,  both  in  and  out  of  the  plane 
of  reference. 

III.  Discuss  and  tabulate  the  critical  values  of  -^ ,  as  e.  g. 

ax 

determine  the  angles  at  which  the  curve  cuts  the  axes,  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  ordinates,  Stc. 

IV.  Find  the  equations  to  the  asymptotes,  and  determine 
whether  the  curve  is  above  or  below  them. 

V.  Find,  if  it  is  possible  in  a  convenient  form,  -j-— ;   thence 

dx* 

determine  the  direction  of  curvature,  and  the  points  of  inflexion. 

VI.  If  at  any  point  ;^  =  Ri  evaluate  the  quantity,  and 
determine  the  several  double,  triple  points^  &c. 

260.]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  theory. 
Ex.  1.    Trace  the  curve  whose  equation  is  y^  =  d^a^. 

.-.     y  =  ±  axi\  (152) 

dy        Sa^x^       ,       dy  3ax^ 

d^y  Sa 

•    =   + 


f^'^^        "~  4.r* 
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From  (152)  it  is  plain  that  the  curve  is  symmetrienl  with 
respect  to  the  axis  of  x ;  and  since  the  curve  passes  through  the 

origin,  the  former  value  of  -j-  ^^  ^'^^  point  assumes  an  indetermi- 
nate form^  the  value  of  which,  as  before  shewn  in  Ex.  5^  Art.  249, 
is  such  as  to  give  a  cusp,  both  branches  of  which  touch  the  axis 
of  Xy  and  which  are  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  on  the  positive 
side  of  the  axis  of  y,  and  out  of  it  on  the  negative  side.    The 

same  thing  is  also  apparent  from  the  second  value  of  ^ ,  which 

=  0  at  the  origin,  and  is  affected  with  +  \/^  when  x  is  nega- 

tive^  and  with  +  when  x  is  positive;  also  ^-j^  being  affected 

with  +,  shews  that  one  branch  of  the  curve  is  convex,  and 
the  other  concave,  downwards. 

Hence  we  may  tabulate  as  follows  : 


X 

y 

dy 
dv 

dx* 

1 

2 
3 

0 

+   00 
—  00 

±  ^-,  0,  ± 

± "» 

±    V-  30 

±  -J--,  0,  ± 

+   00 
±7-00 

±  ^/-,oo,  + 

± 

From  1  it  appears  that  the  curve  passes  through  the  origin, 
with  two  branches,  both  touching  the  axis  of  x^  one  of  which 
is  convex,  and  the  other  is  concave,  downwards,  and  which  are 
out  of  the  plane  of  the  paper  on  the  negative  side  of  the  axis  of 
Xy  and  are  in  it  on  the  positive  side.  From  2  and  3  it  appears, 
that  as  X  increases,  whether  positively  or  negatively,  y  increases 

also,  and  since  —-  approximates  to  oo ,  that  the  curve  approaches 

to  parallelism  with  the  axis  of  ^;   the  only  critical  value  is 
;r  =  0;  the  curve  is  drawn  in  fig.  64. 

Ex.  2.    Discuss  the  curve 

y  =  a?»-24?>-5ar  +  6  =  (a7  +  2)  (a?-l)  (^-8) ; 
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g  =  «.,.-4=6(,-|). 

As  the  equation  does  not  admit  of  expansion  in  descending 
powers  of  J?  of  a  form  such  that  the  highest  positive  power  of 
X  may  be  unity,  it  follows  that  the  curve  has  no  rectilineal 
asymptote.     The  table  of  the  critical  values  is  as  follows. 


X 

y 

dy 

dx 

da* 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 

-2 
0 
1 

3 

2+^/19 

3 
2-v'l9 

3 

2 

3 

+00 

— 00 

-,o,  + 

+  6 

+,0, - 
-,o, + 

+ 
+ 

+  0C 

—  00 

-1-15 
-5 
-6 
-flO 
-,  0, + 

-<-,o, - 

+  00 

1 

4- 

4- 

1 

4- 

-,o, + 

+ 

On  examination  of  which  table  it  appears  that^  when 
^  =  —  00  ,  the  curve  is  at  an  infinite  distance  below  the  axis  of 
x^  approaching  to  parallelism  with  the  axis  of  y,  and  being  con- 
cave downwards  ;  whence  it  cuts  the  axis  of  a?,  when  a?  =  —  2, 
as  shewn  by  1 ,  at  a  large  acute  angle,  and  the  ordinate  attains 
a  maximum  at  the  value  of  x  given  by  6 ;  whence  the  ordinate 
decreases,  cutting  the  axis  of  y  at  a  distance  +  6  ftt>m  the 

origin,  and  being  concave  downwards  until  J7  =  ~,  at  which 

point,  as  shewn  by  7,  there  is  a  point  of  inflexion;  and  the 
curve  being  convex  downwards  cuts  the  axis  of  Xy  when  ^  =  1, 
and  decreases  until  x  is  equal  to  the  value  given  in  5,  at  which 
point  there  is  a  minimum  ordinate :  after  which  the  ordinate 
again  increases^  cuts  the  axis  of  x  when  ^  =  3,  and  goes  off  to 
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an  infinite  distance  approaching  to  parallelism  with  the  axis  of 
y,  and  being  convex  downwards.     The  curve  is  drawn  in  fig.  73, 

OA  s:  2,     OB  =  1,     OC  =  8;     OB  = ,     OD  =   5 , 

2  33 

Ex.  8.    Discuss  the  curve  whose  equation  is 

— +  1^-  1 


dy 
dx 


-       dy  b^  a?* 


d*y  _    — 2a*te 
Also  to  find  the  asymptote^ 

therefore  the  equation  to  the  asymptote  is 


a-  y- 


^  a 


and  as  the  next  term  of  the  expansion  is  positive^  the  curve  lies 
above  the  asymptote. 


X 

y 

dy 

dx 

d^y 
dx^ 

1 

0 

b 

-,0,-. 

+  ,0, - 

2 

a 

+,0, - 

-,  00,  - 

—,«>,+ 

8 

+« 

—00 

b 
a 

+ 

4 

—  ao 

+00 

b 
a 

+ 

An  inspection  of  which  table,  together  with  the  equation  to 

3' 
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the  asymptote,  shews  that  the  curve  is  such  as  that  drawn  in 
fig.  74;  OA  =  a,  ob=:  b,  with  points  of  inflexion  at  a  and  b. 

Ex.  4.    Discuss  the  curve  whose  equation  is 


y  = 


dx"  (1  +  a?*)*' 


dx^  "■    (1  +  ^)' 


X 

y 

dy 

dx 

rf»y 

1 

0 

-,o, + 

• 

1 

+,0,- 

2 

+  1 

1 

2 

+,0, - 

— 

3 

-1 

1 
2 

-,o, + 

+ 

4 

+  ^3 

+ 

— 

-,o,  + 

5 

-x/3 

— 

— 

-,o, + 

6 

+  00 

+0 

0 

+ 

7 

—00 

-0 

0 

— 

An  inspection  of  which  table  shews,  that  the  curve  is  such  as 
is  drawn  in  fig.  75.  For  when  a?=— 00,  y=—  0,  that  is, 
the  curve  lies  immediately  below  the  axis  of  x,  which  is  an 
asymptote  to  it ;  and  the  curve  recedes  further  from  it  on  the 
negative  side,  and  when  a?  =  —  \/3  =  ob',  there  is  a  point  of 
inflexion;  for  the  curve,  having  been  concave,  becomes  con- 
vex downwards ;  and  when  x  =,  ~  1  =  oa',  the  curve  is  at  its 
greatest  distance  below  the  axis  of  x^  and  there  is  a  minimum 
ordinate ;  after  which  the  curve  approaches  to  the  axis  of  r, 
and  passes  through  the  origin,  cutting  the  axis  of  x  at  45^,  and 
goes  through  the  same  phases  as  on  the  negative  side,  except 
that  it  is  above,  instead  of  below,  the  axis  of  x :  and  as  the 
sign  of  y  changes  from  +  0  to  —  0,  when  x  changes  from 
-f-  00  to  —  00 ,  so  do  the  two  branches  which  are  asymptotic 
to  the  axis  of  x  unite,  and  the  curve  is  continuous  from 
-f-  00  to  —  00  . 
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Ex.  5.    Discuss  the  curve  whose  equation  is 

y  =  4?*  (2a  — a?)*; 

dy  ^      4aa'-'^x  ,      dy  ^  ^aw—^ai^^ 

^""  8ar*(2a-^)*'       ®^  *p  ""       8p       * 

rf«y  -8fl> 

^*  '"9a?*(2a-a^)** 

To  find  the  equation  to  the  asymptote. 


=  -^^-K--^ 


2a 
therefore  y  =  —  a?  +  -5- ,  is  the  equation  to  the  asymptote,  and, 

as  the  next  term  of  the  expansion  is  positive,  the  curve  lies 
above  the  asymptote. 

Also  since  a?  =  0,  if  y  =  0,  and  as  in  this  case  jT  =  R>  it 
must  be  evaluated ; 

dy       4iaafSai^       0        1.  r^ 

± SP— =  5'    when*  =  y=:0. 

_  (4a— 6ar)dic 
■"        Qydy       ' 

Therefore  there  are  at  the  origin  two  branches  of  the  curve 
touching  the  axis  of  y ;  and  the  value  of  ^  shews  that,  if  y  is 

negative,  ^  is  afiected  with  +  \/^,  and  therefore  the  origin 

is  a  cusp  of  the  first  species. 
The  existence  also  of  such  a  cusp  is  manifest  from  the 

explicit  value  of  ^;  4ience  the  table  of  values  is  as  follows : 

3  pa 
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X 

1 

y 

dy 

dx 

dx* 

1 

0 

+  .0,  + 

0    ± 

— 

2 

2a 

+,0,- 

-,  00,  — 

— »  »,  + 

3 

4a 
3 

+ 

+  .0, - 

— 

4 

-h  » 

—  00 

-1 

+  ,0,- 

5 

—  00 

+    00 

-1 

-.0,  + 

Hence,  and  from  the  asymptote,  the  curve  is  that  delineated 

in  fig.  76,  in  which  oa  =  2a,  ob  =  -g- ,  oc  =  -5- .     For  it  ap- 

o  o 

pears  from  1  that  the  curve  passes  through  the  origin,  which  is 
a  cusp  of  the  first  species,  the  two  branches  touching  the  axis  of 
yj  and  above  the  axis  of  x,  both  branches  being  concave  down- 
wards ;  and  the  curve,  having  been  above  the  axis  of  x,  firom 
0?  s  0  to  ;r  =  2  a;  at  this  last  point  cuts  the  axis  of  x  at  right 
angles^  and  changes  its  curvature:  for  having  been  concave, 
it  becomes  convex  downwards.     3  shews  that  the  curve  has 

4a 
a  maximum  ordinate  when  x  =z  -^i  the  curve  approaches  to 

.1,.  „„.o.e  .ho«  cu-io.  Jy^-.^'i,  .hick,  -  i. 

shewn  by  4  and  5,  it  cuts  and  touches  when  x  =  <x> ,  where  is  a 
point  of  inflexion,  and  thus  the  two  asymptotic  branches  unite. 
We  have  traced  the  curve  only  in  the  plane  of  reference,  as 
we  have  not  discussed  the  geometrical  meaning  of  the  cube 
roots  of  -f . 

Ex.  6.  Discuss  the  Cissoid  of  Diodes,  the  equation  to  which  is 


y'  = 


y  =  ± 


2a  —  x 

57* 


(2a-a:)* 

As  y  is  affected  with  +,  the  curve  is  symmetrical  with  re- 
spect to  the  axis  of  <r. 


dy  ^       a?*  (3a— a-) 
dr"  -    (2a-^)^  ' 


.       dy  ^  x^iSa  —  x)  ^ 
dx  "~  y  (2a— 0?)*  ' 
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d^y 


=   + 


3aa 


Also  the  equations  to  the  asymptotes  as  found  in  Ex.  1^ 

Art.  288,  are  ^    /—  /     .    x 

y  =  ±  V  —  («2?-f  a). 

Hence  the  table  becomes 


1 

X 

y 

rfy 

dx 

0 

±  ^/-,  0,  ± 

±  '^-.  0,  ± 

+  \/-,oo,  + 

2 

2a 

±,oe,  +^/- 

±,00,  ±y- 

±,00,  ±y- 

8 

3a 

±^/- 

±\/-,0, +-/^ 

±^/^ 

4 

a 

±o 

±2 

± 

5 

+  00 

+  V— 00 

tv^ 

±'/^ 

6 

—  00 

+  /^oo 

1-/:^ 

±y- 

Hence,  and  by  means  of  the  asymptote,  the  curye  is  that 
delineated  in  fig.  84 ;  oc  =  ca  =  a ;  on  =  8a,  on  being  the 
abscissa  corresponding  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  ordi- 
nates  of  the  curve  out  of  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Ex.  7.  Discuss  the  Witch  of  Agnesi,  the  equation  to  which  is 

2a  — a? 


«  =  4a> 


X 

2a— ;r\* 


=  ±2«(— ^)- 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  curve  is  symmetrical  with  respect  ta 
the  axis  of  x ; 


dx 


2a» 


4a8 


—z ;    also  -~  = 3-  , 

arf(2a-^)*  dx  x^y 

rf»y  _       2a*(8a-2a?) 


Also  the  equations  to  the  asymptotes  as  found  in  Ex.  2, 

Art.  288,  are  ,     / — « 

y  =  ±  V  — 2a; 
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that  is,  the  asymptotes  are  two  straight  lines  out  of  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x^  and  at  distances  ±2a 
from  it. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 


X 

y              ^^ 

"                    dx 

1 

dx* 

1 

0 

1 

±7^,00,   ± 

2 

2a 

±,0,  ±y^  ±,oo,±y3 

± 

3 

3a 
2 

± 

± 

±,0,  + 

4 

+  30 

±-/-2a 

±7-0 

±^ 

5 

—  00 

±\/-2a 

±7-0 

±'^ 

An  examination  of  which  table  shews  that  the  curve  is  that 
drawn  in  fig.  35,  where  oc  =  ca  =  a ;  ob  n:  ob'=  2a. 

Ex.  8.    Discuss  the  curve  whose  equation  is 

y8  (o?*  —  a*)  =  xy 


.-.    y  =  ± 


0?^ 


Since  the  given  equation  is  not  changed  when  we  write  —  x 
and  —  y  for  +a?  and  -f  y  respectively,  it  appears  that  the  curve 
is  situated  symmetrically  in  the  four  quadrants.  Differentiating, 
we  have 

dy  _        x(^— 2a*)        .      dy  ^  ^a^—xy^ 
dx  "  —    (^2— a«)l  '  dx  —  yipfl—a^)  ' 

d*y  _        a»(a?»-f-2a*) 
dx*  ""  "     (x«-a«)* 

To  find  the  equations  to  the  asymptote, 


y=±       /        a«xt  =  ±^(^-^)     ' 


=  ±^ll+^+-..l' 
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therefore  the  equations  to  the  asymptotes  are 

y  =  ±x; 

and,  as  the  sign  of  the  next  term  is  positive^  the  curve  lies 
above  the  asymptote  in  the  first  quadrant. 

When  0?  =  0,  |^  =  0 ;   therefore  the  curve  passes  through 

the  origin,  at  which  point  ;r^  =  ^>  <^  appears  from  its  second 
value  given  above^  and  is  therefore  to  be  evaluated. 
dy       2x^--xy^       p       j^  q 


(^'-a')^  +  2^y 


0 


dx 


y  when  a?  =  y  =  0 ; 


which  implies  that  two  branches  of  the  curve  touch  the  axis 
of  X  at  the  origin,  both  of  which  are  out  of  the  plane  of  the 
paper. 

The  table  of  critical  values  is  as  foUows  : 


1 

X 

V 

dy 
dx 

0 

±  -v^,  0,  ±  a/^ 

±  -Z^,  0,  +  J~^ 

±>Ar 

2 

+  « 

±v/-,oo,  ± 

+  >/!:,  00,  ± 

± 

8 

—  a 

±,00,  ±^/^ 

+  ,00,   ±7- 

± 

4 

a^fl 

±2a 

+,  0,  ± 

± 

5 

-av^ 

±2a 

±,0,  + 

± 

6 

+00 

±  « 

±1 

±,0,  + 

7 

—  00 

±  «> 

±1 

±,0,  + 
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From  1  it  appears  that  the  curve  passes  through  the  origin, 
and  has  two  branches,  both  of  which  are  out  of  the  plane  of  the 
paper^  and  which  touch  the  axis  of  x ;  whence,  as  2  and  3  shew, 
the  curve  recedes  from  the  axis  of  x^  until  when  or  =  +  a 
=  oa  =  oa',  y=  +ooy  and  there  are  two  asymptotes  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  y.  For  values  of  x  beyond  these  lines,  the 
curve  is  in  the  plane  of  reference,  and  returns  towards  the  axis 
of  x^  until  the  ordinates  reach  minimum  and  maximum  values 
when  ^  =s  a  V2,  as  is  shewn  by  4  and  5,  whence  it  recedes 
again  towards  the  asymptotes  whose  equations  are  y  ^  ±,x, 
and  intersects  them  at  infinity  in  a  point  of  inflexion,  as  shewn 
by  6  and  7,  the  curve  lying  above  the  asymptote  in  the  first 
quadrant,  and  being  symmetrically  situated  in  the  others.  Its 
course  is  traced  in  fig.  77,  where  oa  =  a,  ob  ==  ^2a,  bc  =  2a, 
and  where  the  dotted  line  represents  the  curve  out  of  the  plane 
of  reference. 

If  the  equation  to  be  discussed  had  been 

the  branches  of  the  curve  which  are  in  the  plane  of  reference 
would  have  been  out  of  it,  and  vice  versd.  The  continuity  of 
curve  is  remarkable  in  both  cases. 

Ex.  9.    Discuss  the  curve  whose  equation  is 

w*  =  0?* 

^  a-'X 


y  =  ±  ^( )> 


whence  it  appears  that  the  curve  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to 

the  axis  of  x ; 

dy  _  a*  +  ad?— 0?* 


dx       -  (an- a:)* (a -a?)*' 


and  the  equations  to  the  asymptotes  are 

Also  since  ^  =  0>  when  0?  =  -  (1  +  \/5),  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  above  quantities  shews  that  the  form  of  the  curve  is 
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that  drawn  in  fig.  7S,  the  dotted  branches  being  those  out  of  the 
planeof  the  paper;  oa  =  ob  =  bc  =  a, 

OP  =  I  {1  +  ^/E},        OE  =  I  {1  -  VE}. 

Ex.  10.  Examine  the  Folium  of  Descartes,  the  equation  to 
which  is  y8.8a^y  +  a^  =  0. 

As  shewn  above  in  Ex.  8^  Art.  235,  the  equation  to  the  asymp- 
tote is  «.      ^ 

y  =  -^  X  —  a. 

Also  at  the  origin  there  is  a  double  pointy  as  shewn  in  Ex.  3, 

Art.  249. 

Ai       .  dy        ay—a^ 

Also  smce  -^  =  -| , 

aw       y^^ax 

-^  =  0,  if  ay  =  a?* ;  that  is,  if  ^  =  a  (2)*,  and  y  =  a  (4)*. 
dx 

Also  ^  =  00 ,  if  a^  =  y* ;  that  is,  if  5?  =  a(4)*,  and  y  =  a(2)* ; 

and  the  curve  does  not  extend  beyond  these  limits ;  it  is  such 
as  is  delineated  in  fig.  63. 

Ex.  11.    Trace  the  curve  y  =  sino?. 

dy  d^y 

-f-  =  cos  X :  -=—  =  —  sin  x. 

ax  dx^ 

In  tracing  curves  of  this  kind  involving  circular  functions, 
the  arc,  of  which  the  trigonometrical  function  is  given,  is  to  be 
measured  along  the  coordinate  axis ;  in  the  present  case  along 
the  axis  of  a?,  since  sin  x  is  involved  in  the  equation,  and  the 
ordinates  are  to  be  constructed  corresponding  to  the  arcs  or 
abscissae  thus  measured ;  ir,  we  must  remember,  is  the  symbol 
for  the  arithmetical  number  3.14159;  and  we  must  give  to  x 
such  values  as  will  render  y  a  quantity  capable  of  construction: 
Thus,  in  the  equations  above,  let 

j?  =  ^=  1.57079...; 

y  =  sin.=  l,         1  =  0,         g=-l. 

Hence  we  may  form  the  following  table : 
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X 

y 

dy 

dx 

d^y 
dx* 

1 

0 

-,o, + 

1 

+  .0,- 

2 

2 

1 

+  .0,- 

3 

w 

+,0, - 

-1 

-,o, + 

4 

Sir 
2 

-1 

-,o,  + 

+ 

6 

2ir 

-.0, + 

1 

+,0,- 

After  which  the  valnes  recur,  and  the  curve  is  that  drawn  in  fig.  79. 

Ex.  12.   Trace  the  curve  whose  equation  is  y  =s  e***  «  being 

the  base  of  the  Napierian  logarithms. 

dy 

--2.  =  e'^^'wecwttokx; 

dx 


dx* 


=  €■«' 


sec  X  {(sec  x)^  +  2  (sec  «)•  —  sec  « — 1 }. 


In  the  table  A  is  a 

small  increment  of  dr. 

X 

y 

dx 

rfly 
dx* 

1 

0 

e 

-,o,  + 

+ 

2 

2"* 

+  00 

+00 

+ 

8 

2+* 

0 

0 

+ 

4 

TT 

1 

€ 

+,0, - 



5 

8w      ^ 
2       * 

0 

0 

+ 

6 

3ir       ^ 

2+* 

+  « 

ao 

+ 

7 

2ir 

e 

-,o,  + 

+ 

The  curve  is  that  drawn  in  fig.  80^  where  oa  =  ab  =  bc  =  cd 
=  DE  =  ^,  or  =  e^  BL  =  -•  There  are  also  two  points  of 
inflexion  between  a  and  c. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PROPBRTIES  OF   PLANE   CURVES,   AS   DEFINED   BY  EQUATIONS 

REFERRED  TO  POLAR  COORDINATES. 

Section  1. — The  mode  of  interpretation,  and  the  equationSy  of 

curves  referred  to  polar  coordinates. 

261.]  In  the  present  Chapter  we  shall  investigate,  for  polar 
curves,  formulse  somewhat  analogous  to  those  discussed  in  the 
last  Chapter  for  curves  referred  to  rectangular  coordinates ;  but 
previously  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  usual  mode  of  inter- 
preting polar  equations,  so  as  to  accommodate  them  in  a  greater 
degree  to  the  law  of  continuity. 

Let  r  =/(d)  be  the  equation  to  the  curve.  Then^  taking  a 
fixed  point  s  as  the  origin,  which  is  called  the  pole,  and  a  fixed  line 
sx  passing  through  it  as  the  line  of  origination^  which  is  called 
the  prime  radius^  see  fig.  81,  it  is  manifest  that  the  moveable 
radius,  which  is  symbolized  by  r,  may  revolve  about  s  in  either 
of  two  directions ;  and  thus,  if  the  only  datum  is  that  r  makes 
an  angle  0  with  the  prime  radius,  it  is  undetermined  whether  r 
is  above  or  below  sx :  that  is,  whether  r  revolves  up  from  sx 
from  right  to  left,  or  down  firom  left  to  right.  Hence  arises  the 
necessity  of  some  symbol  of  the  direction  in  which  r  turns,  so 
that  angles  formed  in  one  direction  may  be  differently  sym- 
bolized to  those  formed  in  another.  This  indefiniteness  will  be 
avoided  if  we  call  angles  positive  when  measured  up  from  sx,  as 
in  fig.  81 :  that  is,  when  the  radius  vector  revolves  round  s  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  curved  arrow ;  and  negative  when 
they  are  measured  doum  from  sx,  and  the  radius  vector  revolves 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  curved  arrow  in  fig.  82.  In 
this  case  then,  +  ^^^  —9  as  affecting  angles,  indicate  the  two 
different  directions  in  which  r  can  revolve  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper. 

Again,  suppose  that  for  a  given  value  of  0,  r  is  affected  with 
a  negative  sign,  a  question  arises,  in  what  direction  is  the  nega- 
tive r  to  be  measured  ?  No  doubt,  if  r  is  affected  with  a  positive 

30a 
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sign,  the  length  of  it,  determined  by  the  equation  to  the  curve, 
is  to  be  measured  from  the  pole  along  the  revolving  radius 
vector  which  is  inclined  at  the  given  angle  to  the  prime  radius ; 
as  e.  g.  if  a  polar  equation  between  r  and  6  is  such  that,  when 

0  =:  2^,  r  =z  a,  then  a  length  s  a  is  to  be  measured  firom  the 

pole  along  the  revolving  radius,  which  is  inclined  at  45^  to  the 
prime  radius.  From  analogy  therefore  to  what  has  been  said 
in  Art.  189,  on  the  signs  +  and  ^,  —  r  must  be  measured 
along  the  radius  vector  produced  backwards ;   i.  e.  if,  when 

^  =  --,r=—  a,  a  line  equal  to  a  must  be  measured  firom  the 

4 

pole  along  the  revolving  radius  produced  backwards:  that  is, 
in  a  direction  making  an  angle  of  225^  with  the  prime  radius. 
That  we  may  the  better  avoid  confusion  on  this  subject,  conceive 
the  revolving  radius  to  be  an  arrow  of  variable  length,  such  as 
we  have  drawn  in  figs.  81  and  82,  the  pole  being  a  fixed  point 
in  it ;  then,  if  $  is  the  angle  between  the  prime  radius  and  the 
part  of  the  arrow  towards  the  barbed  end,  lines  measured  firom 
8  in  the  direction  sp  will  be  positive,  and  in  the  direction  sq 
negative.  If  therefore  r  is  affected  with  a  positive  sign,  it  is  to 
be  measured  towards  the  barbed  end,  but  if  with  a  negative 
sign,  towards  the  feathered  end  of  the  arrow.  In  the  figures 
different  positions  of  the  arrow  are  drawn  to  indicate  different 
positive  and  negative  directions  of  r. 

In  the  following  Chapter  we  shall  omit  those  particular  values 
of  r  which  are  affected  with  +  a/^,  as  no  satisfactory  inter- 
pretation of  such  symbols  in  such  a  relation  exists,  and  we  shall 
consider  those  only  which  are  affected  with  +  ;  being  careful 
however  to  make  r  revolve  in  both  the  positive  and  negative 
directions,  otherwise  at  certain  points  the  curve  will  appear  to 
be  discontinuous. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  in  the  sequel,  we  must 
here  insert  an  account  of  the  mode  of  description,  and  the  equa- 
tions of  some  polar  curves,  many  of  which,  having  been  treated 
of  at  length  by  old  geometricians,  possess  no  small  historical 
interest. 

262.]  The  Spiral  of  Archimedes. 

Dkp. — If  the  length  of  the  radius  vector  of  a  spiral  is  pro* 
portional  to  the  angle  through  which  it  has  moved  from  itd 
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originating  position,  the  locus  of  its  extremity  is  the  Spiral  of 
Archimedes. 

Let  a  =  the  length  of  the  radius,  when  the  angle  described 
is  equal  to  unity* ;  and  let  r  be  its  length  after  describing  the 
angle  6  \  therefore  the  equation  is 

r  =  ad;  (1) 

see  fig.  83. 

The  curve  therefore  starts  from  the  pole ;  and  the  radius 
vector^  which  at  the  beginning  is  equal  to  zero,  is  equal  to  ba, 
that  is  a,  when  it  has  revolved  through  the  unit  angle  asx; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  complete  revolution  is  equal  to 
2  IT  a;  and  this  is  the  distance  between  the  points  at  which 
any  radius  vector  is  cut  by  two  successive  convolutions  of  the 
curve.  The  dotted  curve  is  that  described  by  the  generating 
point,  as  the  radius  vector  revolves  in  the  negative  direction. 

263.]  The  reciprocal  spiral. 

The  reciprocal  or  hyperbolic  spiral  is  so  called  from  the  form 
of  its  equation^  which  is 

r  =  |.  (2) 

The  form  of  the  curve  is  given  in  fig.  84.  The  radius  vector 
=  00  when  0  =  0,  and  the  curve  is  asymptotic  to  the  straight 
line  b'ab,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel.  Also^  when  0  =  1 
=  a'sx,  r  =l  a=.  sa';  also  r  =  0,  when  0  =  00  ;  therefore,  after 
an  infinite  number  of  revolutions^  the  curve  falls  into  the  pole. 
The  curve  has  also  the  dotted  branch  arising  from  the  revolution 
of  r  in  the  negative  direction. 

264.]  Thelituus. 

This  spiral  is  so  called  from  its  ioxva  as  delineated  in  fig.  85. 
Its  equation  is 

The  prime  radius  is  an  asymptote  to  the  curve ;  which  has  a 
point  of  inflexion  when  r  =  sb  =  a  \/2,  as  will  be  shewn  here- 
after. Also^  when  0  =  1=  asx,  r  =  sa  =  a;  there  is  an 
apparent  discontinuity  at  the  pole  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
infinite  branch,  which  arises  from  our  not  interpreting  r  when 

*  The  unit  angle  is  that  whose  subtending  arc  is  equal  to  the  radius,  and 
expressed  in  degrees  -*  57.29578.    See  Ex.  5,  Art.  24. 
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affected  with  +  \^'-«  as  such  it  will  be  if  the  radius  Tector  is 
made  to  revolve  in  a  negative  direction. 

265.]  The  logarithmic  spiral. 

Def. — The  logarithmic  spiral  is  that  whose  radius  vector  in- 
creases in  a  geometric^  as  its  angle  increases  in  an  arithmetic 
ratio. 

Hence  the  equation  is  r  =  a*.  (4) 

Therefore  when  ^  =  0,  r  =  l  =  SA;  when  $=:l,r=^  a;  when 
6=s  oo  y  r  =  00  ;  when  ^  =:  —  oo ,  r  =  0 ;  and  therefore  the 
spiral  runs  into  its  pole  after  an  infinite  number  of  revolutions 
in  the  negative  direction;  the  spiral  is  also  called  the  equi- 
angular spiral  from  a  property  which  will  subsequently  be  proved ; 
viz.  that  it  cuts  all  its  radii  vectores  at  a  constant  angle ;  that 
is^  the  angle  stp  is  constant,  at  whatever  point  p  the  tangent  is 
drawn.     Its  form  is  delineated  in  fig.  86. 

266.]  The  involute  of  the  circle ;  fig.  87. 

Def. — The  involute  of  the  circle  is  the  curve  formed  by  the 
extremity  of  an  inextensible  string,  as  it  is  wrapped  round  the 
circumference  of  a  circle. 

If  r  is  the  radius  vector  of  a  curve,  and  p  is  the  per- 
pendicular from  the  pole  on  the  tangent,  it  is  frequently  con- 
venient to  express  the  equation  to  the  curve  in  terms  of  r  and  p. 
Such  an  equation  is,  as  will  be  subsequently  seen,  a  differential 
one  ;  but  expressing  as  it  does  an  essential  property  of  a  curve, 
it  is  sufficient  to  individualize  it,  and  thus  to  be  a  mathematical 
definition.  The  equation  of  the  involute  of  the  circle  can  be 
easily  obtained  in  this  form 

Let  SA  =  a,  the  radius  of  the  circle;  sp  =  r;  by  =  p;  and 
let  A  be  the  point  at  which  f,  the  generating  point  of  the  invo- 
lute, is  in  contact  with  the  circle. 

Then  from  the  geometry  it  is  plain  that  qfy  is  a  right  angle^ 
and  consequently  qf  is  parallel  to  sy  ;  whence  we  have 

8P*  =   8Y*-hFY*, 

=  8Y^  +  8A*; 

.-.     T^^p^^aK  (6) 

267.]  To  find  the  equation  to  the  circle  in  terms  of  p  and  r, 
any  point  being  the  pole ;  fig.  88. 
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Let  CA,  the  radios  of  the  circle,  =  a;  so  =  c,  s  being  the 
pole;  sp  =  r;  sy  =/i. 

.-.       80*  =   8P*  +  PC^  — 2.8P.PC.C08  8PC, 
=   8P*  +  PC*  — 2.8P.PC.C08  Y8P, 

.  ^^+f--^,  (6) 

Hence,  if  the  pole  is  on  the  circumference,  say  at  b,  c  =  a ; 
and  the  equation  is  fA  ^ 

^       2a 
268.]   To  find  the  equation  to  the  epicycloid,  in  terms  of 

From  Art.  204,  equations  (87), 

a  -1-6 
4?  =  (a  +  6)  cosd  —  6  cos  — r—  ^» 

y  =  (a4-6)8in^  — ftsin— T— ^; 


(8) 


...    a^  +  y«  =  r«  =  (a-f6)*  +  *"-26(a  +  6)co«  j^, 

r«  =  a«4-26(a+6)  |l-cos|^,^. 
Also  differentiating  and  reducing^ 

rf^  =  2(a  +  6)«  |l-cos|^|  rf<^»  =  ?^(r«-««)rffl«; 


ydx-xdy  =  (a  +  6)  (a  +  26)  |  cos  |  d  -1  ^ 


i||*(r»-a>)rf(?. 


Also  by  equation  (44),  Art.  219, 

pds  =  ydw^xdy\ 

.        >  ^   («H-2fe)»       ^^  (9) 


Section  2.— rai^jrcn^*  a«rf  normals  to  polar  curves. 

269.]  Let  r  =/(d)  be  the  general  type  of  the  explicit  equa- 
tion to  polar  curves,  and  let  ui  assume  the  figure  drawn  in 
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fig.  89  to  be  the  normal  fonn  of  such  cuires ;  which  figure  the 
student  is  recommended  to  examine,  carefully,  for  the  values 
of  the  lines  in  connexion  with  it  will  be  deduced  from  the 
geometry  of  it. 

Let  s  be  the  pole,  sx  the  prime  radius,  afq  the  cuTFe, 
psx  ^6,  sp  =  r.  Let  xsp  be  increased  by  a  small  angle 
Qsp  =  d$y  then  sq  ^/{O-^-dB)  =  r-\-dr.  From  centre  s,  with 
radius  sp  =  r,  describe  the  smaU  arc  pr,  subtending  dO, 

.-.     PR  =  rde,  (10) 

RQ  =  dr,  (11) 

Let  PQ,  the  element  of  the  arc  of  the  curve,  be  represented 

^y^*'  .-.      PQ«  =  PR>  +  RQ«, 

d9^  =  df^^f^dfi,  (12) 

Through  the  two  points,  p,  q,  on  the  curve,  let  the  straight 
line  QPT  be  drawn;  then,  as  the  two  points  are  infinitesimally 
near  to  each  other,  the  line  is  a  tangent,  in  accordance  with  the 
definition  of  a  tangent  given  in  the  last  Chapter;  through  p 
draw  the  normal  po,  and  through  a  draw  tso  perpendicular  to 
the  radius  vector  sp,  and  sy  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  pt. 
The  lengths  pt  and  po  are  respectively  called  the  Polar  Tangent 
and  the  Polar  Normal;  so  is  called  the  Polar  Subnormal;  st 
the  Polar  Subtangent ;  and  sy,  the  perpendicular  from  the  pole 
on  the  tangent,  is  symbolized  by  p.  The  value  of  these  lines 
we  proceed  to  determine. 

PR 

Since  tan  pqr  =  — ,  we  have,  from  (10)  and  (11), 

RQ 

tan  PQR  =  -J— .  (13) 

ar 

And  since  spt  =  sqt  +  psq  =  pqr  +  </^;  therefore,  spt  and 
PQR  being  in  general  finite  angles,  and  dS  being  an  infinitesi- 
mal angle,  we  must  neglect  dO  in  the  above  equation,  and  thus 
SPT  =  pqr;  and  spt  is  the  angle  contained  between  the  curve 
and  the  radius  vector ; 

.-.     tan  spt  =  —=—  ;  (14) 

dr 

sin  spt  _  cos  spt  ^1  ^ 

Tdf  "■  ~~dF^  "  Ts'  ^  ^ 

by  reason  of  Preliminary  Theorem  I,  and  equation  (12)  above. 
Hence  also  the  foUowing  values  result : 
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8T  =  polar  subtangent  =  sp  tan  sft  = 


dr 


SG  =  polar  subnormal  =  sp  tan  spg  =  sp  cot  spt  =  -j^ ; 

PT  =  polar  tangent  =  sp  sec  spt  =  -i—  , 

po  =  polar  normal  =  sp  cosec  spt  =  -7:: ; 

^  do 


M16) 


>a7) 


r^dO 


r^dO 


ds         {dr^^r^de^)^ 


M18) 


SY  =  J9  =  SP  Sm  SPY  = 

J*  df 
PY  =  SP  cos  SPY  =  -1—  =  (r^  — »*)*. 

ds 
Similarly  may  the  values  of  other  lines  be  determined. 

270.]  The  value  of  p  may  be  put  under  another  form  which 
is  often  convenient.     Let  u  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  vec- 


tor, so  that  tt  =  - ;  then 

r 


,              dr 
du  — 3- ; 


,  .  ,  1        dr2  +  r«rfd*        1         1    dr^ 

and  irom  above.  —  = ^ 1 ; 

'   p^  rUe^  r«  ^  r*  dS^  ' 

therefore  substituting,  in  terms  of  u, 

I    _    ^      du^ 


(19) 


The  value  of  p  in  (18)  might  also  have  been  deduced  as  fol- 
lows, from  the  expression  forp  in  equation  (44),  Art.  219,  viz.  : 


cLv 


dy , 


^-^Ts^^'Ts' 


)  .-.     d[r  =r  £{r  cos^  — r  sin^^/d  ) 

P  rfy  =  rfrsin^4rcosdd^P       ^^ 


0?  =  r  cos  Q 
y  =  r  sin  0 

.-.     ydx—xdy^—T^dBy  {fo  =  +  {rfr* -nr^rf^*}*; 

r'^de 


.-.    />  =  ± 


ds   ' 


(21) 


271.]  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  express  the  geometrical 
quantities  of  Article  269  in  terms  of  p  and  r. 
By  similar  triangles  pqr,  spy, 
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QR  KP  FQ 


PY  T8  8P  * 


dr  rde       d$  ^„^ 

or        =s  --  — ;  (22) 

(r«-p«)* 

r«d»=-^^.  (24) 

272.]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  theor}'. 
Ex.  1 .    The  Spiral  of  Archimedes. 

r  ^  a$i  .*.     dr  ^  add. 

dr       rdO  ds 


a  r         (flt  +  r*)*' 


H 


.*.    p  =s ;    the  polar  normal  =  (ii^  +  r*)*; 

{a^-\-r^)^ 

dr 
the  polar  subnormal  =  ^  =  a. 

Ex.  2.    The  circle,  the  pole  being  at  the  end  of  a  diameter. 
r=s2acos^;  .-.     dr  ^  ^2asm6d$; 

—  dr         rd$        ds 


2a  sin  ^         r  2a' 


r» 


.* .    /»  s  —  =  r  cos  6  =z  X  =z  the  rectangular  abscissa ; 
rdS  r 

-7—  =    —  ^r r— T-  =    —  cot  ^. 

dr  2  a  sm  0 

Ex.  8.    The  logarithmic  spiral ;  see  fig.  86. 

r  =  fl*;  £&*  =  logea.a^^M  =  logea.rcf^; 

dr         rd$  ds 

^^  ^^ ^^^  * 

log  a  ~     1     "   {l  +  (log,a)«}* ' 

rde  1 

,-.     -J—  =  I =  tanspT; 

dr         loge  a 

which  is  a  constant ;  and  therefore  the  curve  cuts  all  its  radii 
▼ectores  at  a  constant  angle ;  and  accordingly  it  is  called  the 
Equiangular  Spiral. 
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Also  p  =  --=—  =  : ; 

*         {(logea)«  +  l}* 

which  may  be  written  in  the  form^ 

p  =  mr;  (26) 

and  this  is  the  equation  to  the  equiangular  spiral  in  terms  of  p 
and  r,  and  wherein  m  is  the  sine  of  the  constant  angle  con- 
tained between  the  radius  vector  and  the  curve. 


Ex.4. 

The  lituus. 

a 

.-.    rfr  = 

add 
20^~ 

rde 

20 

• 
■  . 

dr 
1 

s 

-rdd 

20     ~ 

±d$ 

(1  +  4tf«)* ' 

• 

•1 

r*de 

2a*r 

r   -      ^       -  X-  (26) 

Ex.  5.    To  find  the  relation  between  p  and  r  in  the  conies, 
the  focus  being  the  pole. 

The  general  equation  in  terms  of  r  and  B  is 

2ae 
1  +  6  cos  0 

wherein  2  a  is  the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  directrix. 

Taking  formula  (19)^ 

* 

1  +  « cos  d  du       —  sin  ^ 


u  = 


%ae      '  •     dd  ""      2a 


J      du^  __       1  1        cosd 


ai>  V  2a«/ 


ae  V        2ac- 

1  t«        l-^« 

p*  ~  ac      4a*c* ' 

1         1-e^ 
""  aer      4a*e^ ' 

and  the  equation  represents  an  ellipse^  a  parabola,  or  a  hyperbola, 
according  as  e  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  unity. 
Hence  the  equation  to  the  parabola  is 


p^  =  ar. 


3  H  a 
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Section  3. — Asymptotes  to  polar  curves, 

273.]  Curves  referred  to  polar  coordinates  admit  of  recti- 
linear and  currilinear  asymptotes,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
referred  to  rectangular  coordinates.  As  curvilinear  asymptotes 
however  are  of  little  use  in  determining  the  coarse  of  a  curve, 
we  shall  say  nothing  of  them  in  general,  and  shall  describe  only 
one  remarkable  species,  viz.  the  asymptotic  circle. 

As  a  rectilinear  asymptote  is  a  tangent  to  a  curve  at  an 
infinite  distance,  the  formulae  of  Art.  269  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine it. 

If  for  tiny  finite  value  of  $,  say  6  =  a,  r  is  infinite,  then  either 
the  radius  vector  itself,  or  a  line  parallel  to  it,  is  an  asymptote 
to  the  curve;   and  the  polar  subtangent,  which  is  equal  to 

r^  -r- ,  becomes  in  this  case  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the 

pole  on  the  tangent;   thus,  if  the  value  of  —^ — ,  corresponding 

to  6  zn  a  and  r  =  oo ,  is  finite,  the  line  can  be  constructed ;  if 

-— 1 —  =  0,  the  radius  vector  itself  is  the  asymptote ;  and  if  it  is 
dr 

equal  to  oo ,  the  asymptote,  being  at  an  infinite  distance  from 

the  pole,  cannot  be  constructed.     An  inspection  of  fig.  90  will 

render  this  plain  ;  in  which  sp  is  the  infinite  radius  vector,  tl 

the  asymptote,  st  the  value  of  —^ — ,  when  d  =  a,  and  r  =  00  . 

If  6  has  many  values  for  which  r  is  infinite,  there  may  be  many 
rectilinear  asymptotes.  Hence,  to  determine  them,  we  must 
find  what  finite  values  of  0  render  r  =  00 .  If  the  polar  sub- 
tangents,  corresponding  to  such  infinite  values  of  r  and  finite 
values  of  B,  are  finite,  the  curve  has  rectilinear  asymptotes  which 
may  be  constructed  in  the  way  explained  above. 

r^dO 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  —-z —  is  positive,  the 

asymptote  lies  below  the  radius  vector,  as  in  fig.  90 ;  and  if  it 
is  negative,  the  asymptote  lies  cLbove  it,  as  in  fig.  91. 

do 
Or,  in  other  words,  according  as  r^  ^  is  positive  or  negative, 

so  is  the  perpendicular  on  the  asymptote  to  be  drawn  in  conse- 
quentia  or  in  antecedentia. 
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274.]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  theory. 

Ex.  1.    To  find  the  positions  of  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyper- 
bola whose  polar  equation  is 

(cos  0)^       (sin  g)»  _  J^ 

.-.     r  =  00,  when  tand  =  H 

-~  a 

Therefore  the  asymptotes  are  inclined  to  the  prime  radius  at 
b 


tan-i{±  -).    Also 


^rfi9_        ab  {b^  (cos  e)^-a^  (sin^)'}  * , 
dr  ^  —  (a*  -I-  b^)  sin  (9  cos  0 

which  is  equal  to  0,  at  the   critical   angles;    therefore  both 
asymptotes  pass  through  the  pole. 

Ex.  2.    To  determine  the  position  of  the  asymptote  to  the 
Conchoid  of  Nicomedes  ;  see  Art.  196,  equation  (18). 

r  =  a  sec  ^  +  &. 

71 

r  =  00 ,  when  ^  =  n  >  ^^^  asymptote  therefore  is  perpendicular 

to  the  prime  radius. 

^-       .  1  cosd 

Also  smce 


r       a  +  ^cos^' 
1    dr  asind 


r>  de  (a  +  4cosd)2' 

.-.     -^  =  a,    when  ^  =  g- 

The  asymptote  therefore  cuts  the  prime  radius  at  right  angles, 
and  at  a  distance  a  from  the  pole  in  the  positive  direction ;  see 
fig.  36. 

Ex.  3.    To  determine  the  asymptotes  to  the  lituus. 

,-.     r=:oo,   when^  =  0; 

1   dr  1 


a 

r  = 

ei' 

1 

W* 

r 

a   ' 

• 

f*de 

7^  de       2a(^)* 

,      =  -  2ad*  =  0,   when  d  =  0. 
dr 

The  prime  radius  therefore  is  an  asymptote,  as  delineated  in 

fig.  85. 
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Ex.  4.   To  determine  the  asymptotes  of  the  reciprocal  spiral, 
r  =  -;  r  =  00  ,  when  (?  =  0. 


Also 


16  1   dr       I 

r  '^  a^  f^  dS'^  a 

r^de 


dr 


=  —  a. 


The  asymptote  therefore  is  a  line  parallel  to  the  prime  radios, 

at  a  distance  a  from  it,  to  be  measured  in  aniecedentia,  since 

r*d$  . 

— 1 —  is  negative ;  see  fig.  84. 

375.]  Asymptotic  circles. 

Suppose  the  equation  to  a  polar  curve  to  be  such  that  r 
approaches  to  a  finite  limit,  say  a,  as  ^  is  infinitely  increased ; 
then  the  curve  approaches  more  and  more  nearly  to  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  a,  which  circle  is  said  to  be  asymptotic  to  the 
curve ;  and  if  the  curve  approaches  to  it  from  the  outside,  the 
circle  is  called  an  interior  asymptotic  circle,  and  if  from  the 
inside,  an  exterior  asymptotic  circle. 

Ei.l.  r  =  o(i±^), 

which  may  be  written  in  the  form, 

a 

First,  let  $  be  positive ;  then  r  is  always  greater  than  a ;  and 

do 
when  d  =  0,  r  is  00 ,  and  r*-=-  =  ^a,  shewing  that  the  straight 

uT 

line  parallel  to  the  prime  radius  at  a  distance  a  above  it  is  an 
asymptote  to  the  curve ;  and  when  ^  =  oc  ,  r  =  a ;  whence  we 
have  an  interior  asymptotic  circle  such  as  is  drawn  in  fig.  91. 

Secondly,  let  0  be  negative ;  then 

a 

and  therefore  when  ^  =  0,  r  =  ~  oo ,  and  r  is  negative  as  6 
increases  until  ^  =  1,  in  which  case  r  =  0,  and  thence  r  is 
always  less  than  a  until  ^  =  oo ,  when  r  =^  a.  Thus  we  have 
the  curve  dotted  in  the  figure,  and  with  an  exterior  asymptotic 
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circle  of  radius  sa  =  a ;  the  continuity  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  curve  is  worth  remarking. 

Ex.  2.    To  determine  the  asymptotic  circle  to  the  curve, 

d(2ar-r*)*  =  1; 

.-.     ^  =  00 ,  when  r  =  2a,  and  when  r  =  0. 

Therefore  the  circle  whose  radius  is  3  a  is  asymptotic  to  the 
curve ;  and  as  r  must  be  always  less  than  2  a,  otherwise  0  would 
be  affected  with  \/^>  the  asymptotic  circle  is  exterior  to  the 
curve. 


Section  4. — Direction  of  curvature,  and  points  of  inflexion. 

276.]  On  an  inspection  of  the  figures  numbered  92  and  93  it 
is  manifest  that,  if  a  curve  referred  to  polar  coordinates  is  con- 
cave towards  the  pole^  as  r  increases^/?  increases  also,  and  there- 

.    fore  ^-  is  positive ;  and  if  the  curve  is  convex  towards  the  pole, 

*  dr 

as  r  increases^  p  decreases,  and  vice  versd,  and  therefore  3-  is 

dp 

negative.     If  therefore  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  given  in 

the  form  r  =f(0),  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  curve  is 

concave  or  convex  towards  the  pole^  we  must  transform  the 

equation  into  its  equivalent  between  r  and  p,  by  means  of  the 

dr 
relations  given  in  (19)  or  (21)  of  Art.  270^  and  thence  find  3-  ; 

.      rfr.         .  "^^ 

and  for  all  values  for  which  -j-  is  positive,  the  curve  is  concave 

*  dr 

towards  the  pole ;  and  for  all  values  for  which  -j-  is  negative, 

the  curve  is  convex  towards  the  pole ;  and  therefore  if  at  any 

dr 
point  -T-  changes  sign  by  passing  through  0  or  00 ,  at  such  a 
dp 

point  the  direction  of  curvature  changes  and  there  is  a  point 

of  inflexion ;  hence,  to  determine  such  points,  we  must  equate 

dr  dr 

-r--  to  0  and  to  qo,  and  examine  whether  -7-  changes  sign; 

dp  dp  °        ° 

if  it  does,  there  is  a  point  of  inflexion. 

Ex.  1.    To  determine  the  point  of  inflexion  of  the  lituus. 

a 
r  =  — . 
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By  equation  (26),  Art.  272,  p  =    ^-  —  ; 

^  _   2a«(4a*-r*) 
rfr  ~      (4a*+r*)»    ' 

=  0,  if  r  =  a\/2,  and  changes  sign  from  +  to  —  ;  the  curve 
therefore  having  been  concave  towards  the  pole  for  values  of  r 
less  than  a\/2,  changes  its  direction  of  curvature  at  that  point, 
and  becomes  convex  towards  the  pole ;  see  fig.  85,  sb  =  a\/2. 

Ex.  2.    To  prove  that  the  equiangular  spiral  is  always  con- 
cave towards  the  pole. 


r  =  fl*: 


dp  __ 


and  by  (25),  Art.  272,  p  ^mr\   therefore  -f-  =  m,  which  is 

ar 

always  positive,  and  therefore  the  curve  is  always   concave 

towards  the  pole. 


Section  5. — On  tracing  polar  curves  by  means  of  their  equations. 

277.']  Having  discussed  all  the  peculiarities  which  curves 
referred  to  polar  coordinates  generally  admit  of,  we  are  now  in 
a  condition  to  analyse  the  equations,  and  to  give  general  rules 
for  tracing  the  curves  of  which  they  are  the  mathematical  ex- 
pressions and  definitions. 

1)  If  the  equation  is  of  the  form  r  =zf{0)±<f>{0)y  so  that 
r  =  f{0)  is  diametral  to  the  curve  to  be  traced,  we  had  better 
trace  separately  the  two  curves  r=/(d)  and  r  =  <t>{6)y  and 
then  bv  addition  and  subtraction  of  the  radii  vectores  trace  the 
required  curve.  Thus  if  it  is  required  to  draw  the  curve  whose 
equation  is  r  =  a  (2  + sin  d),  the  circle  whose  radius  is  2  a  is 
diametral  to  the  required  curve,  and  its  radii  are  to  be  increased 
and  diminished  by  a  sin  6  corresponding  to  the  several  values 
of  0 ;  see  fig.  94. 

2)  Investigate  the  several  values  of  6  which  make  r  =  0,  and 
=  00  ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  value  of  6  is  finite,  de- 
termine whether  the  polar  subtangent  is  finite  or  not,  as  this 
is  the  criterion  whether  the  rectilinear  asymptote  can  be  con- 
structed or  not.     Give  such  particular  values  to  6  as  the  equa- 
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tion  suggests ;  as  e.  g.  if  the  equation  involves  a  function  of  3^, 
put  0  =  15^,  S(f,  45^,  &c. ;  or  if  the  equation  involves  a  function 

B 
of  -r,  put  ^  =  60^  90°,  l^O"",  180°,  and  so  on.    In  general  give 

to  $  values  such  that  r  may  be  constructed ;  and,  by  giving  to 
6  the  values  0  and  nir,  we  find  the  values  of  r  when  the  curve 
cuts  the  prime  radius,  or  the  prime  radius  produced  backwards ; 
and  make  r  revolve  in  both  directions. 

dr 

3)  It  is  convenient  to  find  -7^,  as  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  cor- 
responding increments  of  r  and  0 ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  positive, 
as  $  increases,  r  increases ;  and,  if  it  is  negative,  r  decreases  as 

dT 
6  increases,  and  vice  versd.    And  ^^  -y^^^'  ^®  htLYe  no  increase 

of  r  corresponding  to  an  increase  of  $ ;  that  is,  the  curve  is  at 

right  angles  to  the  radius  vector;  which  is  also  manifest  from 

equation  (14),  Art.  269,  because  at  such  a  point  tan  spt  =  00  . 

dv 
And  i^  3^  =  O9  ^^^  changes  its  sign,  we  have  a  maximum  or 

minimum  value  of  r,  the  point  corresponding  to  which  is  called 
an  apse ;  of  which  there  are  instances  in  the  ellipse,  if  the  focus 
is  the  pole,  at  the  extremities  of  the  major  axis :  and  of  the 
circle,  if  the  centre  is  the  pole,  every  point  is  an  apse. 

4)  Nothing  more  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  rectilinear 
asymptotes  and  asymptotic  circles ;  or 

5)  On  the  direction  of  curvature  and  points  of  inflexion. 

278.]  Hence  then  to  trace  a  curve  referred  to  polar  coordi- 
nates, 

I.  Investigate,  arrange,  and  tabulate  with  their  proper  signs, 
all  the  particular  values  of  0  which  render  r  =  0,  and  =  00  ; 
and  equal  to  a  value  that  may  be  constructed  without  difficulty. 

dT 

II.  Find  -T^;  examine  its  sign,  and  the  values  of  B  at  which 

Uv 

it  is  equal  to  0,  and  to  00 ,  and  whether  it  changes  its  sign ;  if 
it  does,  at  such  points  there  are  maximum  and  minimum  radii 
vectores. 

III.  Determine  whether  any  finite  values  of  B  render  r  =  00  ; 

if  so,  find  the  value  of  H  -r-  corresponding  to  this  value  of  B^ 
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and  conttmct  the  asymptote.    Examine  whether  there  is  an 
asymptotic  circle. 

IV.  Transform  the  equation  into  its  equivalent  between  r 
and  p ;  find  -j- ,  and  examine  its  sign,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  the  curve  is  convex  or  concave  towards  the 

dr 
pole;  also  examine  whether  -r-  changes  its  sign  by  passing 

through  0  or  00 ,  for  a  point  at  which  such  a  change  takes  place 
will  be  a  point  of  inflexion. 

y.  Trace  the  curve  in  a  similar  manner,  by  making  r  to  re« 
volve  in  a  negative  direction. 

379.]  Examples  iUustrative  of  the  preceding  theory, 
Ex.  1.    Trace  the  curve  r:=:a  sin2^. 

dr 


de 


=  2acos29. 


The  curve  has  no  rectilinear  asymptotes,  because  no  value  of  B 
makes  r  =  oo  ;  hence  we  may  tabulate  as  follows : 


9 

r 

dr 

de 

1 

0 

-»o,  + 

+ 

2 

4 

a 

+  ,0,- 

3 

It 

+,0, - 

— 

4 

Sir 

4 

—  o 

-,o, + 

5 

•B 

-,o,  + 

+ 

which  values  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  draw  the  curve. 

We  have  thus  examined  the  course  of  the  curve  through  two 
right  angles;  and  as  sin  2^  has  passed  through  all  its  values,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  tabulate  further,  as  the  tracing  point  will 
describe  equal  curves  in  the  other  two  quadrants. 

Also  the  revolution  of  the  radius  vector  in  a  negative  direction 
produces  the  same  curve.     The  curve  is  delineated  in  fig.  95. 

It  begins,  as  shewn  by  1,  from  the  pole  s,  and  as  6  increases 
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r  increases,  until  6  ss  -,  where  the  radius  rector  attains  to  a 

decreases^  becomes  equal  to  zero^  when  ^  =  ^ ,  and  passes  into 

It 
the  fourth  quadrant^  because  for  all  values  of  B  between  ^  and  ir 

r  is  n^ative,  and,  when  (?  =  --p,  attains  to  a  minimum  value 

4 

—a,  and  describing  a  loop  exactly  equal  to  that  in  the  first 
quadrant,  falls  into  the  pole  when  ^  =  ir ;  afterwards  in  the 
third  quadrant  r  is  positive,  so  that  the  tracing  point  describes 

another  equal  loop  in  it,  reaching  a  maximum  when  ^  =   -p  > 


8w 


4 


and  the  curve  falls  into  the  pole  when  0  =  -^ ;  after  which  the 

radius  vector  again  becomes  negative;  and  therefore,  passing 
through  the  fourth  quadrant,  describes  the  loop  in  the  second 
quadrant,  which  is  exactly  equal  to  those  which  have  been 
already  traced  out  in  the  other  three  quadrants. 

Ex.  2.    Trace  the  curve  r  =  a  sin  8  ^. 

-^•z  =  8a  cos  8^. 


e 

r 

dr 
de 

1 

■w 
6 

a 

+,0, - 

2 

8 

+.0, - 

— 

8 

2 

—  o 

-,o,  + 

4 

2ir 
8 

-,o,  + 

+ 

5 

Sir 
"6 

—  o 

+,0,- 

6 

V 

+,0, - 

— 

Whence  the  curve  is  manifestly  that  drawn  in  fig.  96.    If 

31a 
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the  radius  voctor  revolves  in  the  negative  direction,  the  same 
three  loops  will  be  traced  out. 

From  this  and  the  former  example  it  appears  that  in  all 
curves  whose  equations  are  of  the  form 

r  =  a  sinn^, 

the  curve  consists  of  n  loops  if  n  is  an  odd  number,  and  of  2n 
loops  if  n  is  an  even  number. 

Ex.  8.  Trace  the  curve  whose  equation  is 

.    6 


r  =  a  sin 


2 


dr       a        6 
therefore  r  is  never  greater  than  a ;  and  r  =  0,  when  ^  =  0, 

Also  "7^  =  0,  when  ^  =  w,   =  8ir,  =  ...  =  (2»  -f  l)ir. 
Accordingly  we  have  the  following  table : 


e 

r 

dr 

de 

1 

1 

0 

-,o,  + 

• 

+ 

■     2 

w 

a 

+  ,0, - 

8 

2w 

+.0,- 

— 

1 

:  4 

Zk 

—  a 

-,  0,  + 

5 

4* 

-.0,  + 

+ 

Hence  the  radius  vector  is  zero,  when  ^  =  0,  and  attains  a 
maximum  value  a,  when  d  =  ir ;  whence  it  decreases,  becoming  0, 
when  d  =  2ir,  until  it  reaches  a  minimum  —  a,  when  9  =  8ir; 
after  which  it  increases,  passing  through  zero,  when  B  =  4ir, 
and  becomes  a,  when  d  =  57r;  wherefore  the  curve  is  that 
drawn  in  fig.  97. 

Ex.  4.    Trace  the  curve  whose  equation  is 

H  =  fl2{(tand)«-l}. 
.-.     r  =  ±  a{(tand)«-l}*; 
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therefore  r  cannot  be  constructed  whenever  (tan^)'  is  less 
than  1.  Also  as  r  is  affected  with  ±,  the  pole  is  the  centre  of 
the  curve. 

And  as  r  =  00 ,  when  0  =  ^  *^d  =  -^r-,  we  must  find  r*  -j- 

in  order  to  determine  the  asymptote. 

1 ±1 

r  "  a{(tand)»-l}*' 


_1_  rfr  _    +  tan  0  (sec  $)^ 
^  r^de"  fl{(tand)»-l}l ' 


.  rfg_       a{(tan^)«-l}>  ;    and-^, 

••    "^rfr^-     tand(sec(?)2    -  ±«>  ^^^^n  e^_  ^,  and  -  ^  • 

Hence  there  are  two  asymptotes  perpendicular  to  the  prime 
radius,  at  distances  ±  a,  from  the  pole. 


e 

r 

rfr 
</0 

1 

It 

4 

±  v'-,  0,  ± 

± 

2 

2 

±,  «>.  ± 

± 

3 

8v 
4 

±,  0,  ±  v'- 

± 

1 

t 

The  curve  therefore  is  that  delineated  in  fig.  98. 

Ex.  5.    Trace  the  curve  whose  equation  is 

0*  dr        -2a^ 


r  =^  a 


e^-i 


do       (d»-l)» 


de 


Also  r  =  00  9  when  0  =  +  1 ;  therefore  we  must  find  r*  -=- 
in  order  to  determine  the  asymptote. 


1 

r 


a  6* 


li^dr 
r*  d0 


2 


^de            aO^       ^  a       ,       ^  ,      XI. 

.-.     ^-y-  = 2"  "  "*"  2'       ®"  ^  ==  ±  1 ;  the  asymptotes 

therefore  are  inclined  at  +  1  to  the  prime  radius,  and  the  per- 
pendicular  distances  from  the  pole  on  them  are  +  ^ . 
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Also,  when  $  ^  00,  r  ^  €^  md  therefore  the  drde  whoae 
radius  is  a  is  asjmptoticy  and  is  aa  interior  aqrmptotic  aide, 
because  r  is  greater  than  a. 

As  the  radius  yector  revolves  in  the  positive  direction,  r  =:  0, 
when  0  =  O9  and  is  negative,  and  negatively  increases,  untQ 
$  z=:\,  when  r  =  —  00  ;  and  changes  to  +  00 ,  approaching  to 
the  rectilinear  asymptote,  receding  on  one  side  of  it,  and  re* 
turning  on  the  other ;  after  which,  as  6  increases,  r  decreases, 
until  it  attains  its  least  value  a,  when  9  s  00  . 

Again,  as  r  revolves  in  a  negative  direction,  it  must  be  mea- 
sured backwards  from  ^  =  0to^=—  1,  at  which  latter  angle 
r  3=  ^  00 ,  and  then  changes  its  sign  to  +  00  ;  that  is,  the 
branches  of  the  curve  have  approached  the  rectilinear  asymp- 
tote, and  cut  it  at  infinity;  and  as  0  increases,  r  continually 
decreases  and  approaches  to  the  asymptotic  circle,  of  which  the 
radius  is  a.  See  fig.  99,  in  which  the  dotted  branches  indicate 
the  parts  due  to  the  negative  revolution  of  r. 

Ex.  6.    Trace  the  curve  whose  equation  is 

^     6-{  AvlO  ^  _  2a(^cos^— sin^) . 

^  ""  ^  d  -  sin  ^ '  do"        (d-sind)«        ' 

if  B  is  positive,  r  is  positive,  since  the  arc  is  greater  than  its 
sine.  And  since  for  all  values  of  ^  in  the  first  and  second 
quadrants  sin  6  is  positive,  and  for  values  in  the  third  and 
fourth  quadrants  sin  ^  is  negative,  therefore  in  the  first  and 
second  quadrants  r  is  greater  than  a,  and  in  the  third  and 
fourth  r  is  less  than  a. 

And  when  ^  =  0,  sin  ^  =:  ^ ;  and  therefore  when  ^  =  0, 
r  =  00 ;  hence,  to  determine  the  corresponding  polar  subtan- 
gent,  we  have 

dr       2dcosd  — smd       0  * 

a  2(^4- sin ^)  (1  -fcos^)       q    .i,^„  .      n 

=  o >r~'  -K =  R  i  when  ^  =  0, 

2  —  ^  sm  ^  0 

(1  +  cos  &f  —  sin  d  (d  -f  sin  d)  ,       ^      ^ 

=  « ^^ -^-^ — a       I =  « >  when  ^  =  0  ; 

—  smd  — ^cosd  '  ' 

therefore  the  rectilinear  asymptote  cannot  be  drawn. 
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When  0  =  oo,r  =  a;  therefore  there  is  an  asymptotic  circle, 
whose  radius  is  a.     Hence  we  tabulate  as  follows : 


d 

r 

1 

0 

00 

2 

2 

w-h2 
%-2 

3 

V 

a 

4 

Sir 
2 

3ir-2 
^8ir-|-2 

5 

2v 

a 

6 

2" 

5ir  +  2 
"5ir-2 

7 

Sir 

a 

8 

00 

a 

It  appears  then  that  the  curve  starts  from  infinity^  as  de« 
lineated  in  fig.  100,  and  periodically,  when  ^  =  ir,  =2ir^  =  ... , 
passes  through  the  points  a  and  b,  which  are  the  extremities  of 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  whose  centre  is  the  pole  and  whose 
radius  is  a;  to  which  circle  the  cunre  continually  approaches, 
being  outside  in  the  first  and  second  quadrants^  and  inside  in 
the  third  and  fourth.  There  is  then  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
curve  on  the  outside  is  gradually  becoming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  circle,  and  the  curve  on  the  inside  is  receding  from  the 
diameter  as  $  increases  and  approaching  to  coincidence  with 
the  circle. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ON  THE  CURVATURE  OP  PLANE  CURVES*. 

Section  1. — Curves  referred  to  rectangular  caordbuUes, 

280.]  Imagine  a  tangent  to  be  drawn  at  a  point  in  a  plane 
carve,  which  is  such  that  the  curve  lies  entirely  on  one  side  of 
the  tangent ;  then  the  curve  is  said  to  be  convex  towards  that 
side  of  space  on  which  the  tangent  lies^  and  concave  towards  the 
other  side;  such  is  our  definition  of  concavity  and  convexity; 
and  on  such  a  conception  were  investigated  in  Chapter  X  the 
analytical  criteria  for  determining  the  direction  of  curvature. 
Let  us  moreover  suppose  that  at  the  point  of  the  curve  under 
consideration  there  is  no  discontinuity,  or  indeterminateness  of 
derived-functions ;  then,  as  the  curve  deviates  from  the  tangent 
line,  such  a  deviation  may  be  greater  or  less,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  curve  may  be  more  or  less  bent;  herein  then  we  have  a 
new  affection,  vis.  the  amount  of  bending  or  of  curvature,  as  it 
is  called :  the  nature  of  which  we  propose  to  examine  in  the 
present  Chapter. 

And  to  consider  it  from  another  point  of  view ;  an  infinitesimal 
element  of  the  curve  commencing  from  a  given  point  being 
straight,  it  is  in  its  length  coincident  with  the  tangent  line  at 
that  point;  and  the  next  element  being  inclined  at  an  angle 
to  the  former  one  deviates  from  the  tangent.  Now  let  the  two 
consecutive  elements  be  of  equal  lengths,  and  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  second  let  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  to  the 
tangent :  as  this  perpendicular  is  longer  or  shorter,  so  will  the 
deviation  be  greater  or  less,  and  the  curve  will  be  more  or  less 
bent. . 

These  terms  however  are  but  relative ;  aud  accordingly  it  is 
necessary  to  fix  on  some  standard  with  which  to  compare  such 
amount  of  bending,  and  to  investigate  some  means  by  which 
the  comparison  may  be  made. 

The  circle  naturally  suggests  itself  for  a  standard ;  whatever 
its  curvature  or  bending  is,  it  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  the 
same  circle:   and  in  different  circles,  as  the  radius  changes^ 
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SO  does  the  curyature.  As  the  radius  increases,  the  deviation 
from  a  straight  line  becomes  less  and  less ;  and  in  the  limit 
vanishes  when  the  radius  becomes  infinite ;  see  Art.  186 ;  and 
as  the  radius  decreases,  the  curvature  increases,  and  in  the 
limit  when  the  radius  becomes  zero,  the  curvature  becomes 
infinite ;  for  the  circle  becomes  a  point,  and  the  curve  at  once 
returns  into  itself;  the  radius  of  the  circle  therefore,  and  its 
curvature  or  deviation  from  a  straight  line,  are  so  related  that 
one  varies  inversely  as  the  other.  If  then  r  is  the  radius  of  a 
circle,  the  amount  of  deviation  of  that  circle  from  a  straight 
line  is  a  function  of  the  reciprocal  of  r ;  let  us  give  some  definite 
name  to  this  deviation,  and  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
measure  of  it,  let  us  define  it.  Curvature  is  the  name  which  » 
we  shall  adopt;  and  our  mathematical  definition  of  it  is  the 
simplest  function  of  the  reciprocal  of  r,  viz., 

The  curvature  of  a  circle  =  - ; 

r 

so  that  the  curvatu)re  =  1,  when  r  =  1 ;  and  therefore  the  cur- 
vature of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  unity  is  the  unit-curvature. 

Now  when  a  finite  arc  of  a  circle  is  given,  we  can  in  many 
ways  determine  the  radius  of  the  circle ;  but  when  the  arc  is 
infinitesimal,  the  following  is  best  adapted  to  our  present  con- 
ceptions. 

The  relation  between  an  arc,  the  radius,  and  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  the  centre  is,  see  Art.  24,  (15), 

the  arc  =  the  radius  x  the  angle. 

Let  {x,  y),  {x-\-dx,y-\-  dy)  be  any  two  points  on  a  circle  infini- 
tesimally  near  to  each  other ;  and  let  ds  be  the  arc  between  the 
two  points;  let  normals  be  drawn  to  the  circle  at  the  points 
{x,  y),  {x^dxyy  +  dy)^  and  let  dy^  be  the  angle  at  the  centre 
contained  between  these  normals,  and  let  r  be  the  radius :  then 

d9  =  rrf^;  (1) 

'-dW'  ^^^ 

and  the  curvature  of  the  circle  =  —  =  -—- . 

r        ds 

281.]  Let  us  now  extend  these  principles  to  any  plane  curve. 

Suppose  the  two  points  (x,  y),  {x-j-dx,  y-\-dy)  to  be  on  a 

plane  curve ;  and  at  neither  of  them  let  there  be  a  point  of  dis- 
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continuitj  or  of  inflexion;  then,  although  the  ratio  given  in 
(2)  may  be  no  longer  constant  at  all  points  of  a  cnrve^  bat  may 
▼ary  as  we  pass  from  one  point  to  another ;  yet  when  the  dis* 

tance  d$  is  infinitesimal^  —r-  will  assnme  some  determinate 

value,  which  we  may  call  the  curvature  of  the  curve  at  the 
point ;  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  measure  of  the  mean 
curvature  of  the  arc,  but  tiie  difference  between  that  and  the 
actual  curvature  at  the  point  {^^  y)  is  infinitesimal,  and  there- 
fore must  be  n^lected,  so  that  the  two  become  identical. 

Imagine  then  two  normals  to  be  drawn  at  two  consecutive 
points  of  the  curve ;  these  will  generally  meet  at  a  finite  distance ; 
let  d\lf  be  the  small  angle  included  between  them,  and  let  p 
be  the  distance  from  the  curve  of  the  point  at  which  they 
intersect;  then,  by  reason  of  (2),  and  introducing  +  so  as  to 
include  all  the  possible  simultaneous  changes  of  »  and  ^,  we 
have  . 

From  the  analogy  of  the  circle,  p  is  called  the  radiue  of  cur- 
vature, and  the  point  at  which  the  two  consecutive  normals 
intersect  is  called  the  centre  of  curvature;  and  therefore  we 
have  the  following  definition : 

The  distance  from  the  curve  at  which  two  consecutive  normals 
of  a  plane  curve  intersect  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve 
at  that  point. 

282.]  To  determine  the  analytical  values  of  the  radius  of 
curvature. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  curve  be  y  =f(x) ;  see  fig.  101 ;  and 
let  p,  Q  be  the  two  points  on  it,  infinitesimally  near  to  one 
another,  at  which  the  normals  are  pn,  qh  ;  n  their  point  of  in- 
tersection, which  is  therefore  the  centre  of  curvature ;  through  o 
draw  a  line  ko  parallel  to  qh;  then  pq  =  ds,  phq  =z  dy^  =  pgk 

ss  if.tan"^  (-J-] ;  pn  =  qh  =:  />  =  the  radius  of  curvature; 

.-.     A=  ±prf.tan-i(^),  (4) 

_  d^xdy—d^ydx       dy^ 

""  -  ^  d^  dx^  -h  rfy« ' 
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.-.     dffi  ^  ±  piiPxdy'-dh/dx),  (5) 

_         ±  d»^        . 
^  ■"  d^xdy-dh/dx'  ^^ 

which  expression  is  the  most  general  value  of  p,  as  in  it  neither 
X,  y,  nor  8  is  equicrescent. 

If  4P  is  equicrescent^  d^x  =  0 ;  and  we  have 

And,  if  y  is  equicrescent,  <f*y  =  0,  and 

(dx^  \s 
^  ..                ^"^^^  ^^^ 

^=5i^  = 35 •  ^®^ 

rfy* 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  p  is  an  absolute  length ;  some  prin- 
ciple therefore  must  be  adopted  by  which  the  ambiguity  of  sign 
in  the  preceding  expressions  may  be  removed.  Let  us  suppose 
the  type-curve  to  be  that  represented  in  figs.  47^  101,  and  102 ; 
and  let  us  assume  the  radius  of  curvature  to  be  positive,  when 
it  is  drawn  downwards  and  towards  the  axis  of  X'^  and  to  be 
negative  when  it  is  drawn  upwards  firom  the  curve  and  away 
from  the  axis  of  ^,  as  in  fig.  106.    Now  let  us  take  the  value  of  p 

given  in  (7) :  in  the  former  case  ^-|  is  negative,  because  the 

curve  is  concave  downwards;   and  therefore,  as  p  is  to  be 
positive,  . 

dx^ 
and  if  in  the  result  p  is  affected  with  a  negative  sign,  it  is 
evident  that  p  is  drawn  upwards  from  the  curve,  and  that  the 
curve  is  convex  downwards,  as  in  fig.  106.    Similarly  in  (8)  the 
right-hand  member  is  to  have  a  positive  sign,  and  we  have 

3»a 
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which  may  also  be  derived  firom  (9)  by  a  change  of  the  eqai- 
crescent  variable. 

288.  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding. 

Ex.  1.   Determine  the  radius  of  curvature  of  an  ellipse. 

-  +  1^-1 
a«  +  ft«  ~  ^• 

rf»y  A* 


.-.     by  (9),     p  =  - 


The  radius  of  curvature  at  extremity  of  axis  major  =:  — , 


a 
axis  mmor  = 


a« 


b  • 


Ex.  2.  In  curves  of  the  second  degree  whose  equations  are 
of  the  form  y'  =  ^mx'\^nx^,  the  radius  of  curvature  varies  as 
the  cube  of  the  normal. 

••••  i'rfrf  +  li)'-'     *°^  d^  =  -7-- 

Now  by  (42),  Art.  219,  the  normal  =  y  |  ^  +  ^  C  >  «»*>- 
stituting  which,  we  have 

the  radius  of  curvature  _  1       ^     1 

(the  normal)^  "~  d^y  ""4  m** 

t/  — ~ 

^    rflr*  Q.  B.D. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cycloid,  the 
starting  point  being  the  origin. 

^  =  a  versin""^  -  —  {2ay— y*}*. 


a 


dx  _  y  ^  ^  rfy*  __  2fl , 

«^y  ■"  {2fly-y*}i*  *■       "*'rf^"'y'' 
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S=-p5  .'.    P  =  2(2«y)*. 

Therefore,  and  from  Ex.  6,  Art.  221,  it  appears  that  the  radius 
of  curvature  is  equal  to  twice  the  normal. 

Ex.  4.  In  illustration  of  formula  (6),  let  it  be  required  to 
find  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  ellipse  whose 
equations  are^  see  Art.  193, 

X  =  acos^^  y  =  hnmS. 

dx  ^  --  a  sin  0  do,  dy  =:  b  cos  0  dO, 

d*x  =  —  acos^rf^^  d^y  =  —  Asin^rf^'; 

.-.     rf«»  =  {a«  (sin^)«  +  ft«  (cosd)»}  de\ 
(a^  b*      ) 

d*xdy  —  tPydx  =  —abdO'; 

••    ''=  ±  S^F 

284.]  On  comparing  figures  47  and  101^  it  appears  that 

ds        _  ds 

•••  ''=±rf;^=+5;' 

dr,  which  is  equal  to  tlt',  fig.  101^  is  the  angle  between  two 
tangents  drawn  at  consecutive  points  on  the  curve ;  it  is  there- 
fore the  angle  at  which  two  successive  elements  are  inclined  to 
each  other^  and  is  called  the  angle  of  contingence, 

285.]  We  proceed  to  determine  other  values  of  p  which  are 
required  in  the  sequel. 

•.•     ds^  =  dx*-\-dy*; 

.'.     dsd^s  =  dxd^x^dyd^y.  (11) 

ds^ 
Also  by  (6),  ±  =  dyd^x-dxd^y.  (12) 

P 
Therefore  squaring  (11)  and  (12),  and  adding,  we  have 

ds^  {dU)^  +  ^  =  {dx^  +  dy^)  {{d^x)^  +  (d«y)»}, 

P 

=  rf««{(rf»^)«  +  (rf»y)«};  (18) 


r 

■  I 
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.-,    ^  =  (rf«*)»+(rfV)*-(rf'*)*;  (14) 

p 

I.  =  ^  {(rf«;r)»-h(rf»y)«- (rfV).  (15) 

"Whence  we  have  the  following  yaloes  for  p : 
(a)  Let  s  be  eqmcrescent ;  then  dU  =  0 ;  and 

dx 
Also  by  virtue  of  (11),  since  d^y  =  —  ^  rf*x, 

03)  Let  Of  be  equicrescent ;  then  d*x  =  0,  and  therefore  by 
reason  of  (11),  . 

introducing  «Lr^  into  the  denominator  to  shew  that  x  is  equi- 
crescent;  see  Article  54. 

(y)  Let  y  be  equicrescent ;  then  d*y  =  0,  and  by  the  same 
process  as  above, 

_1 rfy*  /rf'jrx* 

The  last  two  values  of  p  are  the  same  as  (9)  and  (10). 

Also  firom  (14),  multiplying  through  by  ds\  and  replacing 
dsdh  from  (11),  we  have 

^  =  (d»^)«rf<»  +  (rf«y)»A»  +  (dVA*-^(rf**)'A*, 
P 

=  (rf»a?)«A«  +  (rf»y)«A»+(rf««)»(dir»  +  rfy*) 

—  2  *  rf»«  (rfa?  rf»* + rfy  rf*y), 
=  (rf»a?  lit  -  d^s  dx)*  +  (rf«y  ds  -  rf«*  dy)«, 


"^-{("■^M"-!)"}' 
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which  is  identical  with  (16)  when  s  is  equicrescent. 

Hence  also,  and  from  Art.  284,  we  have  the  following  value 
for  the  angle  of  contingence : 

=  ±  {(rf. cost)* +  (rf. cos ^)»}*, 

where  cos  ^  and  cos  r  are  the  cosines  of  the  angles  between  the 
line  of  the  radius  of  curvature  and  the  coordinate  axes ;  see 
Article  218. 

Also  from  (11)  and  (12),  eliminating  d^x,  we  have 

dsdydh± dx  =  d*y  (rfy* +<&•), • 

P 

ds^ 
.•.     dx  ^  dt^dhf  —  dUdyda^ 

Hence  also,  if  s  is  equicrescent, 

cosr  =  p0,  (28) 

d^x 
COS  ^  =  P  ^  •  (24) 

286.]  If  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  given  in  the  implicit 

^'''^'  F  {X,  y)  =  c,  (25) 

we  may  substitute  as  follows  in  the  general  value  of  p  given  in 
equation  (6). 
Differentiating  (25),  we  have 

^.[^)d'y  =  <,■.     m 
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Now  from  (26), 

dy     _  — rfg  _       d*x  dy  —  d^y  dx 

the  last  following  by  reason  of  Preliminaiy  Theorem  I^  if  we  ope- 
rate upon  the  fractions  successively  by  the  factors  d^x  and  d^y^ 
and  add  numerators  and  denominators ;  each  of  which  fractions 
is  again  equal  to,  by  reason  of  the  same  Preliminary  Theorem^ 

— ^^*- 


{(£)'-  (%n 


Whence,  equating  (29)  and  (30),  and  replacing  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  (29)  by  their  equivalents  from  (28)  and 
(5),  we  have 

±ds 1  ds^ 

and,  replacing  dx^  dy,  ds  in  terms  of  their  proportionals  given 
in  (29)  and  (30),  we  have  finally 

1  ^dy'  \d^f  "     W  W  \dxd^l  "^  \dx^  ^dy^f    ,^,, 

For  an  example  of  this  formula,  let  us  take  the  equation  to  the 
hyperbola,  ,(;r,y)  =  *y  =  *»; 

•  1  =  +   ^^y 


287.]  The  namerator  of  (31)  is  the  Hessian  of  the  curve. 
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At  a  point  of  inflexion  the  Hessian  =  0 ;  and  as  ( ^  j  and  (^  j 

do  not  both  simultaneously  vanish,  so  at  a  point  of  inflexion 
p  =  —  00  ;  that  is^  the  curve  degenerates  into  a  straight  line ; 
and  the  radius  of  curvature^  which  corresponds  to  a  point  at 
which  two  consecutive  elements  are  in  one  and  the  same  straight 
line,  is  evidently  infinite.  The  Hessian  also  =  0  at  double  points ; 

but  then  it  vanishes  identically,  because  (-j-j  =  (-r-)  =  0;  and 

therefore  in  this  latter  case  p  is  indeterminate,  and  (31)  must 
be  evaluated.  This  is  also  otherwise  apparent.  At  a  double 
point  the  two  branches  may  not  have  the  same  curvature,  and 
as  the  same  analytical  expression  gives  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  both,  it  must  necessarily  take  at  that  point  an  indeterminate 
form.  If  we  multiply  (31)  by  the  denominator  of  the  right-hand 
member,  the  expression  becomes  of  3n— 3  dimensions  in  terms 
of  s  and  y :  if  then  p  is  constant,  the  points  of  equal  curvature 
on  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree  are  on  a  curve  of  the  3(n  — l)th 
degree ;  and  as  the  number  of  the  points. of  intersection  of  these 
two  curves  is  3n(n— 1),  so  on  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree  there 
may  be  3n(n  —  1)  points  at  which  the  curvature  is  the  same. 


Section  2. — On  evolutes  of  plane  curves  referred  to  rectangular 

coordinates, 

288.]  We  have  thus  far  determined  the  length  of  the  radius 
of  curvature,  and  the  cosines  of  the  angles  at  which  its  line 
is  inclined  to  the  coordinate  axes ;  we  shall  now  investigate  the 
coordinates  to  the  centre  of  curvature ;  and  since  it  changes 
position  as  the  point,  at  which  the  radius  of  curvature  is  drawn, 
moves  continuously  along  the  curve,  it  thereby  describes  a  con- 
tinuous curve,  which  we  shall  determine.  This  curve  is,  for  a 
reason  which  will  shortly  appear,  called  the  evolute  of  the 
original  curve. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  curve  be  y  =/(a?),  and  let  (x,  y)  be 
the  point  on  it  at  which  the  radius  of  curvature  is  drawn; 
((,  rj)  the  centre  of  curvature ;  so  that,  in  fig.  102,  we  have 

OM  =  0?,  ON   =  (,  PTN   =   r, 

MP  =  y,  NO  =  rj,  PUR  =  >^,  pn  =  p; 

PRICS^  VOL.  I.  3  L 
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then  unoe  sm  ^  s  -j^ ,  and  co^yk  ^  —^  we  have  from  the 

^       as  ^       ds 

geometry  of  the  figure, 

f  =  ,  +  pg.         i|  =  sr-f.g;  (82) 

which  formulae  determine  the  position  of  the  centre  of  cunra- 
tore  corresponding  to  any  point  of  the  curre ;  and  from  elimi- 
nating X  and  y  between  these  equations  and  the  equation  to 
the  curve,  vii.  y  =/(x),  there  will  result  an  equation  involving 
i  and  iy,  which  wiU  represent  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  curva- 
ture. 

The  equations  (82)  assume  various  forms,  according  to  the 
value  given  to  p ;  i.  e.  whether  we  express  p  by  one  or  other 
of  its  values  (6),  (7),  (8),  (16).  Thus  applying  the  value  of 
the  radius  of  curvature  given  in  (9),  when  x  is  equicrescent, 
we  have 

^  dx^  dy  ^  dx* 

d*y      dx  J2y 

dx*  dx* 

If  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  given  in  the  implicit  form^ 
the  equations  (82)  must  be  modified  according  to  the  equation 
(81)  and  those  by  means  of  which  (81)  has  been  determined ; 
but  as  the  expressions  are  long,  not  often  employed,  and  easily 
found,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  insert  them  at  present. 

289.]  Examples  on  evolutes. 
Ex.  1.    To  determine  the  evolute  of  the  parabola. 

y'  =  Aax; 


dy  ^  2a  d^y  _       4a* 

dx  ~  y  *  dx*  ""        y* 


Substituting  which  in  (88), 


f  -  •^  ■•"       y«       4?  7' 


4aa?4-4fl* 
=  ^  + o 


'^a 


=  8a7+2a;  .-.    x  =  ^—^ — ; 


a89.] 
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»>  =  y- 


y»  +  4o*   y» 


,i 


substitoting  which  in  the  equation  to  the  parabola,  we  have 

4 


1?*  = 


27a 


(f~2a)»; 


the  equation  to  a  semi-cubical  parabola,  whose  cusp  is  on  the 
axis  of  ;r  at  a  distance  2a  from  the  vertex  of  the  parabola;  see 
fig.  108. 

Ex.  2.    To  find  the  equation  to  the  evolute  of  a  circle. 

4?"-|-y*  =  a*; 


^ ?. 


da: 


y 


1  + 


rf»y 


rfa?*  ""      y*      ""  y* ' 


rfjr*  y' 

y«   fl»  y 
'         ^        y»  flS 

.  .    the  centre  itself  is  the  evolute. 
Ex.  8.    To  find  the  equation  to  the  evolute  of  the  ellipse. 

fl»  +  A»  "  ^' 
dy A*£  ^  rfy*  _  c^y^-^-h^x^  ^ 


a<y»-j-A^jp»  a*y*  b^x 
a^y^         J*    a*y ' 


.-.    f  =  df  — 


«*-*'^ 

=  -^4-^* 


3  1*^ 
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v-y- 


a^y*  ** 


=  y-  -iri  («•**-«•**»" -i-«*y*)' 


y*; 


whence^  by  addition, 

the  curve  represented  by  which  is  delineated  in  fig.  104. 

In  reference  to  the  properties  of  the  evolute  which  are  men- 
tioned in  Art.  229,  I  may  observe  that  for  all  points  within 
ece'c'  four  normals  may  be  drawn  to  the  ellipse;  from  points 
on  the  curve  three  normals  may  be  drawn;  and  for  all  space 
outside  the  curve  only  two  can  be  drawn. 

Ex.  4.    To  find  the  equation  to  the  evolute  of  the  cycloid. 
Let  the  starting  point  be  the  origin ;  then 

X  =  a  versin""*  -  —  (2ay— y*)*; 

—  =  — X_.  .        l  +  ^=?5; 

^y       (2ay-y«)*'         *  *  ^'        V  ' 

d^y a^ 

dw^  "       y«  ' 

2a  y> 
y    a 

y  =  -^; 

2a  y*  (2ay-y«)* 
f  =  *  +  — . , 

y  «        y 

=  a?  +  2(2ay-y«)*, 

=  .^  +  2(-2ai;-i,V; 
.-.     X  =  f-2(-2aiy-ijV;. 

substituting  which  values  in  the  equation  to  the  cycloid,  we  have 
f  — 2(-2aij-ij2)*  =  a  versin-i  H?  -  (-2ay-i;»)*, 

f  =  a  versiu"^ h  (— 2aT;  — ij*)*; 
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which  is  the  equation  to  a  cycloid,  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
the  origin,  equal  to  the  original  cycloid :  f  being  parallel  to  the 
base,  ri  taken  along  the  axis  in  a  negative  direction,  as  is  mani- 
fest on  a  comparison  of  the  last  equation  with  (31)  in  Art.  201, 
and  of  figs.  50  and  105  ;  which  last  represents  the  positions  of 
the  original  cycloid  and  its  evolute. 

Since  ri  =  — y,  no  =  mp;  and  therefore  pn  =  2pg^  or  the 
radius  of  curvature  is  equal  to  twice  the  normal ;  see  Ex.  S, 
Art.  283.  Also  the  radius  of  curvature  atB=:BC  =  2BA  =  4a; 
also  it  is  manifest  that  the  radius  of  curvature  at  o  =  0. 

Ex.  5.  To  determine  the  equation  to  the  evolute  of  the 
equitangential  curve. 

The  equation  to  the  curve  is,  see  equation  (27),  Art.  200, 

a?  =  fl  log  I ^  -(«*-y*)*; 


dy_ 

— 

y 

.'.     iH 

dy*          a* 

dx~ 

(a 

»-y»)*' 

'  dx*  ~  a*-y*' 

d*y 

dx*  ~ 

a*y 

• 

(a*-y*)* 

f 

»?  =  y  + 

1 

'-y*)» 

a*y      ' 

a' 

~  y' 

••  y 

a* 

i 

= 

0» 

a'  —  y* 

(o»-y«)» 
a*y 

y 

\a*-y*)^' 

^ 

x  +  (a*  —  y' 

1   .     a 

whence,  substituting  in  equation  above, 

...     -  =  log| J. 


=  c«, —  =  e 
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at   L 


r 

the  eqaation  to  the  catenary,  aa  is  plain  on  comparing  it  with 
equation  (25),  Art.  199. 

The  relatiTC  position  of  the  two  curves  is  delineated  in 
fig.  106;  OM  sz  X,  MP  :=  y;  on  =  (,  Nn  =  f|;  and  since 
(  =z  jp-\'{a^^y*)^,  and  np  =  a,  it  follows  that  the  ordinate 
through  N,  the  foot  of  the  tangent,  passes  through  n,  the 
centre  of  curvature.  Also  since  pn  is  the  radius  of  curvature, 
and  po  is  the  normal  of  the  equij^ngential  curve,  pn  x  po 

=  NP*  =  a*;   also  pn*  =  fi^^-a^  =  -J  —  a*  =  -j  (a*— y*), 

Ex.6.  To  determine  the  equation  to  the  evolute  of  the 
hypocycloid,  whose  equation  is 

**  H-  y*  =  fl*. 
^ y^.  .      1  .  ^_  «*. 

dx^  ""  3ar*y*' 

fli  ^x^y^  y*  «   X   A 

x^     flt      a?t 

similarly,  i;  =  y  +  So?*  y* ; 

.-.     f +  17  =  a?  +  8jr*y*  +  3ar*y*-|-y, 

=  (^*  +  y*)»; 

(fH.T7)i  =  ^i  +  y* 
Similarly,  (f — *?)*  =  ^*  — y*; 

.-.     {(f+»?)*  +  (f-i?)*}*  +  {(f+^)*-(f-»?)*r  =  4{ar»  +  y»}, 

=  4a*; 

Let  the  ooordioate  axes  be  turned  through  45%  so  that 

e  -  ^~'>'        and     »  -  ^+'''  • 
t-  -^75-,      and    r,-—^, 
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.-.     (  +  17  =  ^^2,  f-i7=  -i?V2; 

Accordingly  the  evolute  is  another  hypocycloid,  the  radius  of 
whose  base^drcle  is  twice  that  of  the  original  circle^  and  whose 
cusps  are  on  lines  bisecting  the  lines  joining  the  cusps  of  the 
original  curve ;  see  fig.  107.  Similarly  may  the  evolute  of  this 
new  hypocycloid  be  found,  which  will  be  another  hypocydoid, 
the  radius  of  whose  base-circle  will  be  4  a. 

Theoretically,  the  equations  to  the  evolutes  of  aU  curves  may 
be  found  by  means  of  equations  (88),  but  the  difficulty  of  elimi- 
nation is  in  all  cases,  save  in  two  or  three  besides  the  above, 
so  great  as  to  be  beyond  the  present  powers  of  analysis. 

290.]  We  proceed  now  to  discuss  general  properties  of  the 
evolute,  of  which  the  current  coordinates  are  (  and  17. 
From  equations  (82),  we  have 


dx 


>;  (34) 


whence,  ^uaring  and  adding, 

(f-a?)»  +  (77-.y)«  =  p«.  (35) 

Multiplying  the  former  by  dx,  and  the  latter  by  dy,  and 

adding                     (f-^)  *r+ (1,-y)  dy  =  0.  (86) 


i,  multiplying  the  former  by  d^x,  and  the  latter  by  d^y, 
and  adding, 

(f-a?)rf»j?H.(ij-y)rf»y  =  ^(d^xdy^-d^ydx), 

=  rf«« ;  (87) 

since  by  (5),  pid^x dy  —  d^y  dx)  =  ds\ 

Now  the  relation  between  (85),  (36),  and  (87)  is  very  re- 
markable; for  (86)  is  the  differential  of  (85),  and  (87)  is  the 
differential  of  (86),  the  differentiations  being  calculated  on  the 
supposition  that  x  and  y  vary,  while  (,  17,  and  p  do  not  change. 
And  what  geometrical  fact  is  hereby  implied?  The  following: 
(35)  is  the  equation  to  a  circle  of  which  p  is  the  radius,  and  the 
coordinates  to  whose  centre  are  i  and  1;,  and  of  which  x  and  y 
are  the  current  coordinates.     Hence  the  radius  and  coordinates 
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to  the  centre  of  this  circle  remain  the  same,  when  for  x  and  y 
we  have  successively  x  +  dxy  y  +  dy^  and  x  +  2i/x  +  d^x^ 
y  +  2^y  +  d^'y ;  this  circle  therefore  passes  through  tkree  con- 
secutive points  on  the  curve,  and  therefore  there  are  three 
points^  and  which  is  the  same  thing,  two  consecutive  elementa, 
common  to  the  circle  and  the  curve.  The  circle  is  for  an 
obvious  reason  called  the  circle  of  curvature.  This  result  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  Art.  281 ;  for  although  nothing 
was  said  as  to  a  circle  having  points  common  with  the  curve, 
yet  since  (  and  17  refer  to  the  point  of  meeting  of  two  con- 
secutive normals,  and  each  normal  implies  a  tangent  passing 
through  two  points,  there  must  be  three  consecutive  points  in 
the  curve  for  which  (,  rj,  and  p  do  not  vary.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  (36)  is  the  equation  to  the  normal,  if  f  and  17  are 
its  current  coordinates ;  and  thus  the  centre  of  curvature  is  on 
the  normal. 

291.]  Again,  since  the  new  curve  is  the  locus  of  the  point 
of  intersection  of  any  two  consecutive  normals  of  the  original 
one,  if  the  new  curve  is  continuous,  each  normal  must  pass 
through  two  points  in  the  new  curve  which  are  infinitesimally 
near  to  one  another.  Hence,  in  the  expressions  (34),  (,  ly, 
p,  Xy  y  may  all  vary  simultaneously,  and  we  have 

.>        J         ■,   dy         d^y  ds -^  d*8  dy 
and  substituting  for  p  and  d^s  from  (5)  and  (11),  we  have 

dx 
and  similarly,  rfiy  =  —  —  dp 


V.  (38) 


Whence  it  appears  that  we  may  differentiate  (34)  on  the  sup- 
position that  p,  f,  and  ri  vary  independently  of  x  and  y ;  that  is, 
the  normal  passing  through  (<r,  y)  passses  through  (f,  77)  and 
(f  -I  ^f »  ^  +  ^^)>  though  of  course,  as  is  plain  from  the  figure 
102,  the  length  of  p  varies. 

292.]  Squaring  and  adding  the  two  equations  (38)  we  have 

rff  2  ^  ^^2  ^  ^/p2,  (39) 

Let  (T  be  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  new  curve,  and  dcr  an 
element  of  it,  then  by  (23),  Art.  218, 
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rf<r  =   +  ^p  ;  (40) 

And  taking  the  positive  sign,  that  the  analytical  expression  may 
be  accommodated  to  the  curve  in  fig.  102,  where  ah  =  a-,  and 
the  element  of  the  arc  at  n  =  da,  and  where  therefore  o-  and  p 
are  increasing  simultaneously,  we  have 

d<r  —  dp  =  0;  • 

.'.     (T  — p  =  a  constant  =  c: 

and  therefore  the  difference  in  length  between  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  original  curve,  and  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the 
new  curve  is  the  same,  at  whatever  point  of  the  old  curve  the 
radius  of  curvature  is  drawn.  Imagine  then,  see  fig.  103,  a 
perfectly  flexible  and  inextensible  string  to  be  fixed  at  a  point 
(iy  v)  of  ^^  ^^^  curve,  say  at  n,  and  of  length  equal  to  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  old  curve  which  abuts  there,  say 
equal  to  ph;  then,  if  the  string  is  wrapped  round  the  curve, 
say  towards  a,  just  so  much  will  be  taken  off  from  the  string 
by  the  wrapping  that  the  remainder  will  be  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  old  curve,  corresponding  to  the  point  in  the  new  curve 
at  which  the  wrapping  ends ;  and  therefore  if  an  inextensible 
string  is  unwrapped  from  the  new  curve,  as  e.  g.  from  ah,  the 
length  of  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  new  curve 
-f  AO,  which  is  constant  and  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  op 
at  o,  the  extremity  of  it  will  generate  the  old  curve,  viz.  op. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  new  curve  is  called  the  evolute*, 
as  being  that  from  which  the  string  is  unwrapped,  and  the 
original  curve  is  called  the  involute  with  respect  to  it. 

298.]  It  is  manifest  that  the  lengths  of  all  evolutes  can  be 
determined ;  that  is,  the  lengths  can  be  compared  with  straight 
lines,  whence  they  are  said  to  be  rectifiable;  for,  it  appears  from 
what  has  preceded,  that  the  length  of  the  evolute  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  involute  corresponding 
to  its  two  extremities. 

Of  this  we  subjoin  some  examples : 

*  By  French  writers  the  evolute  is  named  d^elopp^e,  and  the  Involute 
d^loppante. 

PRICE,  VOL.  I.  3  M 
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Ex.  1.    To  find  the  length  of  the  eTolute  of  the  parabola,  in 
terms  of  the  coordinates  of  its  extremities. 

OM  =  ;r,  MP  =  y;  on  =  f,  Nn  =  17;  see  fig.  108. 
Let  the  equation  to  the  parabola  be  y'  =:  4ax. 

Then  by  (9),  p^       "i-^^ :  therefore  by  what  has  preceded, 

a' 

The  length  of  ah  =  rad.  of  cunr.  at  p  —  rad.  of  conr.  at  o ; 


since  by  Ex.  1^  Art.  289^  x  = 


2  /a  +  f^l 

a 

f-2fl 


-i{^)'-' 


8 


Ex.  2.    To  determine  the  length  of  the  fourth  part  of  the 
e volute  of  the  ellipse ;  see  fig.  104. 

The  length  of  ec  =  rad.  of  cunr.  at  b'—  rad.  of  curv.  at  a, 

a*       b^ 
=  -r-  -  — ,  by  Ex.  1,  Art.  288, 

.',    the  length  of  the  whole  evolute  =  4  — r — . 

ab 

Ex.  8.    To  determine  the  length  of  the  arc  on  of  the  cycloid ; 
see  fig.  105. 

The  length  of  on  =  pn, 

=  2(2ay)*,  by  Ex.8,  Art. 288, 
=  2(-2fli7)*,  by  Ex.4,  Art- 289; 
.-.     if  i|  =r  —  2a,  the  length  of  oc  =r  4a  s  rad.  of  cunr.  at  a ; 

the  length  of  the  whole  cycloid  =  8  a. 

Ex.  4.    To  establish  a  relation  between  a,  if,  and  (  in  the 
catenary. 

In  fig.  106,  let  AH  =  <r ; 

.•.       An*  =s    HP*, 

=   on'  — NP*; 
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.•.      a*  ss  tf  —  a*, 

a*  i   L       _l.i»       , 

•'•  '  =  Tr''"*  "r 

Every  plane  curve  manifestly  has  an  evolute^  and  has  only 
one;  but  it  has  an  infinite  number  of  involutes,  because  in 
the  unwrapping  of  the  string  which  has  been  wound  round 
the  curve,  every  point  of  the  stretched  string  describes  a  curve 
which  is  the  involute  corresponding  to  that  point. 

294,]  Again,  multiplying  the  former  of  (38)  by  dx,  and  the  ^y,  //j^ldLu 
latter  by  dy,  and  adding,  we  have  JlL  1^^^ 

dx  d^Jtdy  dff  =^0;  (41)  CyJi3 

dj^  _dx  1^ 

•'•     rff""        dy 

And  since  ^  and  ^  are  respectively  the  tangents  of  the  angles 

made  with  the  axis  of  x  by  the  tangents  to  the  evolute,  and  to 
the  involute,  it  follows  that  the  tangent  to  the  evolute  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  tangent  to  the  involute,  or  that  the  normal  to 
the  involute  is  a  tangent  to  the  evolute.  Tliis  result  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  what  is  said  in  Art.  290. 

The  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  of  the  evolute  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  correspond- 
ing point  of  the  involute  by  the  following  process. 

Let  p  and  p  be  the  radii  of  curvature  at  corresponding  points 
of  the  involute  and  the  evolute :  the  angle  contained  between 
two  consecutive  normals  to  the  evolute  is  equal  to  that  contained 
between  two  consecutive  normals,  or  between  two  consecutive 
tangents  to  the  involute ;  that  is,  is  equal  to  +  </r  or  to  +  d^^ ; 
see  Art.  218 :  and  if  da  is  the  length-element  of  the  evolute, 
da  =  dp;  also  ds  =  ±  pdr \  therefore 

-  da 

^±%P-  (42) 

Hence  p'=  0,  when  dp  =  0;  that  is,  if  the  radius  of  curvature  of 

3  M  2 
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a  curve  is  constant,  or  attains  to  a  maximum  or  minimum  value, 
that  of  the  evolute  at  the  corresponding  point  vanishes,  and  its 
curvature  is  infinite. 

Other  properties  of  the  involute  are  discussed  in  Vol.  II  of 
our  Treatise. 

295.]  Let  us  however  investigate  these  properties  of  curvature 
from  a  geometrical  point  of  view. 

The  equations  (35),  (36),  (37),  connecting  x^  y,  p,  (  and  77, 
shew  that  the  centre  of  curvature  is  the  centre  of  a  circle 
passing  through  three  consecutive  points  in  the  curve.  These 
three  points  are  necessary  to  render  the  circle  definite.  If  it 
passes  through  only  two  points,  its  centre  may  be  ari^  where 
on  the  normal  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  passing 
through  the  two  points,  and  thus  there  may  be  an  infinite 
number  of  circles  satisf3ring  the  condition :  but  if  the  circle  is 
to  pass  through  three  points,  its  centre  must  be  on  the  normal 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  passing  through  the  second  and 
third  points,  as  well  as  on  the  normal  corresponding  to  the 
first  and  second  points ;  and  as  these  two  normals  will  intersect 
in  one  point,  this  point  must  be  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and 
the  circle  becomes  definite ;  in  other  words,  the  two  consecutive 
elements  of  the  curve  which  are  delineated  in  fig.  108,  viz.  pq 
and  QR,  will  form  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  by  joining  pr 
the  triangle  will  be  completed,  and  the  circle  described  about 
this  triangle  will  be  a  definite  circle,  and  pass  through  the 
points  p,  Q,  R,  which  are  three  consecutive  points  on  the  curve. 
We  may  on  this  conception  determine  the  radius  of  curvature 
as  follows : 

The  angle  of  contiugence,  or  dr,  is  the  angle  between  the 
two  consecutive  elements  pq  and  qr,  whence  by  Art.  284, 

dr  =  +  — .  (43) 

Complete  the  parallelogram,  of  which  pq,  qr  are  two  ad- 
joining sides,  and  draw  the  diagonal  sq,  and  the  other  lines  as 
in  the  fig.  108 ;  then 

pq  =  ds,       QR  =  ds4-d^s; 
PK  =  dx,       QT  =  dj?4-  d^x  =  PB,      •.•    sp  is  parallel  to  rq; 
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QK  =  dy,      RT  =  dy  -f  d^y  =  se,       '.•    sp  is  parallel  to  rq  ; 

.*.    SY  =  d^y. 

Therefore  rf*a?  and  d^y  are  the  projections  of  sq  on  the  co- 
ordinate axes. 

Now  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  pqrs 

=  PQ  X  QR  X  sin  PQR> 

=  ds  (ds  +  d^8)  sin  rfr, 

ds^ 

=  -f  ,  (44) 

"     P 

omitting  d^s  because  it  is  added  to  ds,  and  replacing  sin  dr  by  dr 
in  terms  of  equation  (43). 

Again^  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  pqrs 

=  the  area  of  pquv, 

=   PK  X  UQ  =   PK  X  RW  =   PK  (RT  —  WT), 

=  dw  \dy-^  d^y  —  (rfo?  +  d^x)  ^  (  / 

=  dxd^y-dyd^x.  (45) 

Hence  equating  (44)  and  (45),  we  have 

1-    ■   d^xdy^d^ydx 

Hence  if  three  points  of  a  curve  are  in  one  and  the  same 
straight  line^  pqrs  =  0,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  curvature 
is  infinite.  Also  if  of  three  elements  the  first  and  third  are 
equally  inclined  to  the  second^  the  circle  of  curvature  passes 
through  four  consecutive  points. 

296.]   And  now  let  s  be  equicrescent ;   so  that  in  fig.  109 

PQ  =  QR  =  rf«,    OM  =  a?,    MP  =  y,    MN  =  dXf    NL  =  dx  +  d^X, 

NQ  =  y-\-dy^  LR  =  y+'^dy-^-d^y^  let  us  complete  as  before 
the  parallelogram  pqrs,  which  is  in  this  case  equilateral;  and 
therefore  the  radius  of  curvature  lies  along  the  line  osq,  which 
is  coincident  in  direction  with  the  diagonal  sq.  Join  pr,  which 
is,  as  is  plain  from  the  geometry,  perpendicular  to  sq;  then,  if 
p  is  the  radius  of  curvature,  by  the  property  of  the  circle, 

2p  :  RQ  ::  RQ  :  VQ; 

RQ*  ds^ 

'^  2.VQ  SQ 
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Draw  SY,  YQ,  as  in  the  figure;  then  it  may  be  proved,  as  in 
the  last  Article,  that 

SY  =  d^y  and   yq  =^  —  rf*ar ; 

Hence  also  we  have  a  geometrical  proof  of  the  values  of  cos  r 
and  cos  ^  determined  in  Art.  285,  equations  (23)  and  (24). 
As  8  Q  is  coincident  in  direction  with  the  radius  of  curvature, 

YQ  d*x 

SQ 


cos^  =  -  =  p^, 


SY  d^y 

COST   =   —   =    p-r-^ 
SQ  '  d9^ 


(47) 


297.3  Ere  we  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  must 
investigate  some  general  properties  of  evolutes;  and  I  will 
assume  the  equation  to  the  base-curve  or  involute  to  be,  as 
heretofore,  an  algebraical  equation  of  the  nth  degree,  of  the 
form  (45),  Art.  207 :  although  the  geometrical  properties  which 
follow  are  generally  true  of  all  curves. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  curve  be  given  in  the  implicit  form 

F(ar,y)  =  c.  (48) 

Now  if  we  express  (  and  17,  the  current  coordinates  of  the 
evolute,  in  terms  of  the  partial-derived  functions  of  this  equa- 
tion we  have, 


-{(iU0'\O-o:m 


each  of  which  expressions  is  evidently  of  3(n  — 1)  dimensions  in 
terms  of  x  and  y,  and  does  not  admit  of  further  reduction. 
And  as  the  equation  to  the  evolute  is  found  by  the  elimination 
of  X  and  y  between  these  equations  and  (48),  which  is  of  n  di- 
mensions, the  evolute  itself  is  of  3n(n  — 1)  dimensions. 
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Also  the  class  of  a  curve,  see  Art.  223,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  namber  of  tangents  which  can  be  drawn  to  it  from  any 
given  point.  Now  the  number  of  normals  which  can  be  drawn 
to  the  involute  from  a  given  point  is  n* ;  and  as  every  normal 
to  the  involute  is  a  tangent  to  the  evolute^  so  the  evolute  is  of 
the  n'  class,  so  far  as  tangents  can  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of 
reference ;  yet  this  does  not  affect  the  relation  which  has  here- 
tofore been  shewn  to  exist  between  the  order  and  class  of  a 
given  curve.  Thus  the  evolute  to  a  conic  is  of  the  sixth  degree, 
see  Ex.  3,  Art.  289,  and  of  the  fourth  chiss :  the  evolute  to  a 
general  curve  of  the  third  d^ree  is  of  the  18th  degree^  and 
of  the  ninth  class. 

As  a  normal  drawn  at  any  point  of  an  involute  is  a  tangent 
to  the  evolute,  so  if  there  is  any  peculiarity  at  a  poiut  of  the 
involute  a  corresponding  peculiarity  will  exist  in  the  tangent  of 
the  evolute :  the  two  curves  will  therefore  have  reciprocal  pro- 
perties.    Some  of  these  I  proceed  to  indicate. 

To  a  point  of  inflexion  on  the  involute,  an  infinite  branch  of 

the  evolute  corresponds ;  because  at  a  point  of  inflexion  -r-|  =  0, 

and  the  radius  of  curvature  is  infinite;  and  the  normal  to  the 
involute  is  the  asymptote  to  this  infinite  branch  of  the  evolute ; 
and  as  the  direction,  in  which  the  radius  of  curvature  is  drawn, 
changes  at  a  point  of  inflexion,  so  does  the  infinite  branch  of 
the  evolute  return  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  went 
off;  that  is,  the  evolute  travels  round  the  sphere  of  infinite 
radius ;  see  Art.  186,  and  fig.  24 ;  and  has  at  infinity  a  point  of  in- 
flexion. Hence  it  appears  that  the  evolute  has  as  many  rectilinear 
asymptotes  as  the  involute  has  points  of  inflexion ;  and  thus  as 
the  involute  is  of  the  nth  degree,  it  may  have  8n(n— 2)  points 
of  inflexion  within  a  finite  distance,  and  therefore  the  evolute 
may  have  that  number  of  different  rectilinear  asymptotes  within 
a  finite  distance.  The  evolute  of  a  conic  therefore  has  no 
rectilinear  asymptotes.  The  evolute  of  a  curve  of  the  third 
degree  may  have  nine  rectilinear  asymptotes. 

To  a  point  on  the  involute  at  which  the  curvature  is  a  maxi- 
mum or  a  minimum,  a  cusp  corresponds  on  the  evolute ;  the 
cusp  being  at  a  distance  from  the  involute  equal  to  the  maximum 
or  minimum  radius  of  curvature. 

If  two  branches  of  the  involute  pass  through  the  same  point. 


-/ 
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and  have  a  common  tangent  and  different  curvatures,  the  normal 
at  that  point  is  a  double  normal,  and  it  is  consequently  a  double 
tangent  to  the  evolute. 

At  a  cusp,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  zero,  so  that  at  that 
point  the  evolute  meets  the  involute  and  cuts  it  at  right  angles. 
Hence  the  curvature  of  a  curve  at  a  cusp  is  infinite. 


Section  3. — On  curvature  of  plane  curves  referred  to  polar 

coordinates, 

298.]  To  determine  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Let  r  =/(^)  be  the  equation  to  the  curve;  see  fig.  110;  now 

ds 
ar 

but  r  =  the  angle  pkx  =  psx  +  spk, 

=  ^ -f  tan-^ -i— ; 

dr 

.-.     dr  =z  dS-i-  ^ 


1  + 


rfr« 

_  r*dfi+rdrd*e-^2dr*de^rdedh' 
"■  df^^r^dfi  ' 

and  since  from  equation  (12),  Art.  269, 

ds  =  (dr*-|-r»rf^)*; 

^  "  -  7^deP^rdrd^e-{-2dr^de-rded^r  '  ^  ^ 

whence,  if  0  is  equicrescent,  d^O  =  0,  and  we  have 

_  (rfr'  +  r'rf^)* 

^  "■  -  r^de^-^2dr^de''rdedh''  ^^^^ 

and  if  r  is  equicrescent,  d^r  =  0,  and  we  have 

_  (dr^  +  r*dfi)i     _ 

P  "  ^  r^de^-\-rdrdH-\-2dr^d6'  ^^^ 

The  general  value  (51)  may  also  be  deduced  from  that  of 
equation  (6),  Art.  282,  by  substituting  x  =  r  cos  0,  y  =:  r  sin  0, 
and  calculating  the  successive  differentials  of  x  and  y^  as  is 
done  in  Ex.  4,  Art.  77. 
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The  following  are  examples  of  the  formula  (,52). 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
cardioide,  r  =  a  (1  —  cos  6). 

dr  .    ^  rf*r  - 

^  =  a8m^,  —^acosO; 

{a»  (sin  $)*  +  g'  (1  -  cos  6)^}^ 

•'•     ^  ""  {a«(l-cosd)>-f2a«(sin^)»-a«cosd(l-cos^)}2' 

_  (2o»-2a«cos^)» 
"  {8a«(l-cos<9)}2' 

8 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
Spiral  of  Archimedes,  r  =  a$. 

dr  d*r      »  ,    (a*  +  r*)i 

55  =  "'        dflJ  =  ^'  •■•     "=  ±    2a«  +  r»  • 

299.3  ^^  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature  may  also  be 
put  under  an  elegant  and  simple  form,  as  follows : 

Let  the  equation  to  the  curve  be  changed  into  its  equivalent 
in  terms  of  r  and  jp,  by  means  of  either  (19)  or  (21)  of  Art.  270; 
so  that,  r^fip). 

Since  t  =  ^  +  spj(, 

r  r(r«-/^)i 

and  smce  by  equations  (23)  and  (24),  Art.  271, 

do  =  — : ,         and     as  = 


r(r« -/?«)*'  (r» -/?*)* 

•••  ''=±rf;=±-^-  (^^> 

300.]  Which  expression  may  also  thus  be  obtained ;  see 
fig.lll :  sp  =  r,  SY  =  p,  po  =  p,  the  radius  of  curvature,  o  being 
the  point  at  which  two  consecutive  normals  intersect.  Draw 
sz  from  s  perpendicular  to  op;  then  pz  =  8Y  = /?;  therefore 
from  the  geometry, 
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SO*  =  8F^  +  7o'  — 28P.PO.  sinsFY, 

=  r«  +  p«-.2/ip.  (56) 

Then,  since  o  and  p  remain  the  same  for  the  next  consecutive 
point  in  the  curve^  and  r  and  p  vary,  we  may  differentiate  on 
these  conditions^  and  we  have,  0  =i2rdr^2pdp\ 

The  geometrical  meaning  of  which  expression  may  thus  be 
shewn  by  fig.  112.  Let  py,  py'  be  two  tangents  drawn  at  con- 
secutive points  on  the  curve,  sy,  sy',  the  corresponding  per- 
pendiculars from  the  pole,  then  yp  y'  is  the  angle  of  contingence ; 

and  therefore  .^  ....«i««««/ 

as  ^  p  X  angle  ypy  ; 

but  the  angle  ypy'  is  subtended  by  the  small  arc  uy's  dp,  at 
the  distance  py',  which  is  equal  to  (r*— />*)*;  therefore  the 
angle  ypy'  may  be  replaced  by 

dp       . 
(r» -/>»)*' 
and  replacing  <b  by  its  value  given  above,  there  results 

rdr 

801 .3  A  comparison  of  the  preceding  results,  with  what  has 
been  said  in  Art.  290,  shews  that  o  is  the  centre  of  a  circle 
which  passes  through  three  consecutive  points  on  the  curve. 
Let  this  circle  be  drawn  as  in  fig.  Ill ;  then  pv,  the  part  of  the 
radius  vector  sp  which  is  intercepted  by  the  circle,  is  called 
the  chord  of  the  circle  of  curvature.  Its  value  is  thus  de- 
termined ;  no 

'  PV  =  2pu  =  2p  cos  OPS, 

=  2p8insPY  =  2p-9 

dr 
=  2^|.  (58) 

302.]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  Articles. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  lengths  of  the  radius  and  of  the  chord 
of  curvature  of  the  logarithmic  spiral,  whose  equation  between  r 
and  /?  is  /?  =  mr.     See  equation  (25),  Art.  272 ; 
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/.    -^  =  m;       and   p  s= — :       the  chord  =  2mr — =:2r; 
dr  '^       m  m 

r.     pv  =  2p8. 
Ex.2.    The  involute  of  the  circle. 

2p^ 
.• .    p  =  p;        the  chord  of  curvature  =  -^--  • 

Ex.  8.    The  Lemniscata  of  Bernoulli. 

The  polar  equation  is  r'  =  a^  cos  20.    And  if  «  =  r~^  then 
fl>tt*  =  sec  2^. 

.-.     2a«i,g  =  28ec2(^tan2(^,|        ^  =  «tan2(^; 

=  2a2tt^tan2^; 


dS 


*  *    /?*  ~  r*  '  dr  ^    a^  ^ 

P  =  ^;        thechordofcnrvah«e  =  ^  =  ^. 
'^       8r  or'        3 


Section  4. — On  evolutea  of  curves  referred  to  polar  coordinates. 

308.]  The  following  is  the  most  convenient  method  of  deter- 
mining the  equation  to  the  evolute  of  a  polar  curve. 

Let  the  original  equation  be  transforpied  into  its  equivalent 

between  r  and  /?,  so  that, 

r=/Cp);  (59) 

then,  bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said  in  Section  2  of  the 
present  Chapter  on  the  properties  of  evolutes,  which  are  general 
and  independent  of  the  particular  system  of  determining  posi- 
tion, the  line  po  in  fig.  Ill,  which  is  a  normal  to  the  involute^ 
is  a  tangent  to  the  evolute ;  therefore,  referring  the  evolute  to 
polar  coordinates,  /  and  p\  if  we  take  s  to  be  the  pole  of  the 
evolute,  we  have  so  =  /,  sz  =  /i';  and  these  are  the  coordinates 
to  the  evolute ;  and  we  have  the  following  equations : 

dr 
P  =  r-^-;  (60) 
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and  from  the  geometry,     p  =  (r*— /i*)*;  (61) 

and  from  equation  (56)^  Art.  300, 

r'>  =  r«+p»-2p/>;  (62) 

from  which  four  equations  we  can^  theoretically  at  least,  elimi- 
nate r,  py  and  p,  and  obtain  a  final  equation  involving  only  / 
and  p'y  which  will  be  the  polar  equation  to  the  evolute. 

The  several  properties  of  evolutes,  and  the  relation  they  bear 
to  their  respective  involutes,  might  be  deduced  from  a  discus- 
sion of  them  referred  to  polar  coordinates;  but  as  they  have 
been  fully  explained  in  the  former  part  of  this  Chapter,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  them. 

Ex.  1.    To  find  the  equation  to  the  evolute  of  the  logarithmic 

^  p  rsz  mt, 

dp  r 

dr  ^       m 

.\    /=(l-m«)*»',  /«  =  r«+-^-2r«; 

which  represents  another  equal  logarithmic  spiral. 

The  same  result  also  follows  from  Ex.  1,  Art.  802 ;  for  since 
pv  =  2ps,  the  perpendicular  to  sp  from  s  meets  the  normal  in 
the  centre  of  curvature,  or  according  to  the  type-figure  89,  o  is 
the  centre  of  curvature ;  therefore  the  angle  sgp,  which  is  equal 
to  SPT,  is  constant ;  and  therefore  as  pg  is  a  tangent  to  the  evo- 
lute, the  locus  of  G  is  a  logarithmic  spiral,  the  angle  between 
the  radius  vector  and  tangent  of  which  is  equal  to  the  cor- 
responding angle  of  the  original  curve ;  and  therefore  the  two 
curves  are  equal. 

Ex.  2.   To  determine  the  evolute  of  the  involute  of  the  circle. 

r'  =  /?*  -f  a* ; 
dr       p 

r'a  =  r»-H;?«-2/>> 
=  a>; 
.-.     r  ^  p  •=.  a. 

Hence  the  evolute  is  a  circle  whose  radius  is  a,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  figure  87. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ON  CONTACT  OF  CURVES  AND  ON  ENVELOPES. 

Section  1. — On  the  theory  of  contact  of  plane  curves. 

304.]  In  Art.  214  a  tangent  is  defined  to  be  that  line  which 
passes  through  two  consecutive  points  on  a  curve ;  and  therefore 
it  follows  that  there  are  two  points  common  to  the  tangent  and 
to  the  curve ;  and  in  Art.  290,  it  is  shewn  that  three  points  are 
common  to  the  curve  and  to  the  circle  of  curvature.  This 
property  of  curves  having  consecutive  points  in  common,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  having  contact^  it  is  our  object  to  generalize,  and 
with  reference  to  it  we  define  as  follows : 

Curves  which  have  two  consecutive  points  in  common  are 
said  to  have  contact  of  the  first  order :  those  which  have  three 
consecutive  points  in  common  are  said  to  have  contact  of  the 
second  order ;  and  similarly  two  curves  have  contact  of  the  nth 
order,  if  they  have  (n  + 1)  consecutive  points  in  common. 

Thus  ordinarily,  a  tangent  line  has  contact  of  the  first  order 
with  a  curve ;  and  the  circle  of  curvature  has  contact  of  the 
second  order. 

Curves  which  possess  these  relative  properties  are  also  called 
osculating  curves^  and  curves  are  said  to  osculate  to  each  other. 

Nothing  is  said  as  to  curves  having  only  one  point  in  common, 
because  such  a  condition  implies  no  more  than  that  they  inter- 
sect, and  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  relative  direction 
of  the  curves. 

306.]   Hence  then  it  appears  that  if  for  two  curves  whose 

equations  are,         .,       >.,  ^  ....  ,,. 

^  y  =fw,        V  =  <^(f),  (1) 

we  have  the  series  of  common  points  indicated  in  the  following 
table. 


the  two  curves  intersect; 


(x,y),  {x-\-dx^  y-^-dy))      the  two  curves  have  contact  of  the 
(f>  *?),  (f +  rff>  '?  +  rf*?))      first  order; 

(^,y)i  {se-^-dx.y^dy),  (a?  +  2rf^-f  rf«^,  y-f  2rfy-f  rf«y)) 

the  two  curves  have  contact  of  the  second  order ; 


""  ^     intersection  of  the  curves ; 
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and  similarly  as  to  contact  of  the  nth  order^  for  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  successive  differentials  of  the  variables  up  to 
the  nth  should  be  equal  in  both  curves. 

These  conditions  become  greatly  simplified  if  we  consider 
as  and  (  to  be  equicrescent,  and  each  to  increase  by  the  same 
augment,  in  which  case  the  several  differentials  of  x  and  f, 
after  the  first,  vanish ;   and  we  have,  if 

^  ""      I  and  -J?  =  -r^ ,  contact  of  the  first  order ; 

f »  "t;  =  :r^  >  wid  -tt?  =  3-?»  contact  of  the  second  order ; 
17  =  y)     di      ax  rff*       dx^ 

and  if,  besides,  all  the  several  successive  differential  coefiicientB, 
up  to  the  nth  inclusively,  are  equal  in  both  curves,  there  is 
contact  of  the  nth  order. 

Hence,  if  two  curves  have  contact  of  the  first  order,  they 
have  a  point  in  common,  and  the  same  tangent  at  the  point ; 
and  therefore  the  tangent  has  contact  of  the  first  order.  And 
if  two  curves  have  contact  of  the  second  order,  they  have  not 
only  a  common  tangent  at  the  common  point,  but  the  curva- 
ture is  the  same,  and  is  turned  in  the  same  direction;  that  is, 
they  have  the  same  circle  of  curvature. 

306.]  Hereby  then  the  criterion  of  the  order  of  contact 
assumes  a  new  form;  it  depends  on  the  number  of  the  suc- 
cessively-derived functions  of  the  equations  to  the  curves  which 
are  equal ;  hence  we  are  led  to  the  following  mode  of  viewing 
the  subject,  from  which  many  important  properties  may  be 
deduced. 

Let  y=/(^),      T,  =  <^(a  (2) 

be  the  equations  to  the  two  curves,  which  have  a  common  point ; 
that  is,  let  a?  =  f ,  y  =  ?7 ;  and  let  y  and  r{  be  the  ordinates 
corresponding  to  the  abscissa  x-\-h\  then 

y'  =  /(^)  -h  \f{x)  +  ^f\x)  -h  ...  +  ^-^/-(x  +  Sh),     (3) 

V  =  <l>(x)  +  J  4>\x)  +  ~  4,'\x)  +  ...  +  j-^^  r(x-^eh)*.  (4) 

*  ^  is  used  as  the  general  symbol  of  a  proper  fraction,  and  does  not  neoes- 
sarily  represent  the  same  quantity  in  (3)  and  (4),  or  in  the  subsequent  equa- 
tions :  this  is  manifest  from  the  argument  of  Chapter  IV. 
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Therefore  if  the  contact  is  of  the  first  order,  that  is,  if  n  =  2, 
f{x)  =  0(a?),      f\x)  =  ^'{x)',    and 

y'-V=  ^  {r(^  +  ^A)~<^"(^  +  (?A)};  (5) 

that  is^  if  A  is  infinitesimal,  the  dificrence  between  the  ordi- 
nates  corresponding  to  ;p  +  A  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second 
order. 

And  no  other  line  can  pass  between  these  two  curves^  unless 
it  has  with  each  of  them  a  contact  of  at  least  the  first  order ; 
for  suppose  it  to  be  possible  that  the  ordinate  y\  corresponding 
to  the  abscissa  ^-f  A  of  the  curve  ^  =  f  (a?)  should  be  such  that 
f'(^)  is  not  equal  tof{x\  then 

y'-yi  =  \  {/(^+dA)-F'(j?  +  ^A)}  :  (6) 

which  difference  is  obviously  greater  than  that  given  in  (5)^  if 
A  is  infinitesimal ;  and  therefore  the  curve  y  =z  r(x)  does  not 
come  between  the  curves  y  =/(^)  and  y  =  0  (x). 

If  the  contact  is  of  the  second  order,  then,  besides  the 
former  conditions,  we  have 

fix)  =  <^"W; 
and^  if  n=zS,  then  subtracting  (4)  from  (3),  we  have 

y'-  •»'  =  1^  {/"V  +  OA)-^">  +  OA)} ;  (7) 

that  is,  the  difference  between  the  ordinates  corresponding  to 
the  abscissa  ^4- A  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  third  order. 

And  if  there  is  another  curve,  y  =  r  (x),  such  that  y^"{x)  is 
not  equal  to /"(a?),  although  V{x)  =f\x) ;  then,  if  yi  is  the  or- 
dinate of  this  third  curve  corresponding  to  the  abscissa  x-\-h, 

y'-  yi  =  o  {r(^+m-y'\^+eh)} ;         (S) 

which  difference,  being  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order^  is 
obviously  greater  than  that  given  by  equation  (7) ;  and  there- 
fore this  third  curve  does  not  come  between  the  first  two  curves. 
Similarly,  if  the  contact  between  two  curves  is  of  the  nth  order^ 
the  difference  of  the  ordinates  corresponding  to  x-i-h,  when  A 
is  infinitesimal,  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  (n  +  l)th  order.  Hence 
we  have  the  following  theorems : 

"  Two  curves  which  have  contact  of  the  nth  order  are  infi- 
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nitely  nearer  to  one  another  than  two  curves  which  have  con- 
tact of  an  order  lower  than  the  nth" 

**  A  carve  which  has  contact  of  the  nth  order  cannot  come 
between  two  carves  which  have  contact  of  an  order  higher 
than  the  nth/' 

''Two  curves  which  have  contact  of  the  nth  order  with  a  third 
curve,  have  contact  of  at  least  that  order  with  each  other/' 

8O7.3  An  inspection  of  the  equations  (5)  and  (7)  above^  and 
of  other  equations  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  giving  the 
difference  between  the  ordinates  y'  and  ri\  corresponding  to  the 
several  orders  of  contact,  leads  to  the  following  theorem : 

'^  If  the  contact  of  two  curves  is  of  an  odd  order,  they  touch 
and  do  not  intersect ;  and  if  the  contact  is  of  an  even  order, 
they  touch  and  intersect/' 

For  suppose  the  contact  to  be  of  the  nth  order. 

Then,  if  n  is  even,  y^—  V  changes  its  sign  as  h  changes  sign; 
and  therefore /(a?— A)— 0(^— A)  and /(d?  +  A)— ^(a?-f  A)  have 
different  signs,  and  therefore  the  curves  intersect  at  the  point 
of  contact.  But  if  the  contact  is  of  an  odd  order,  n  is  odd 
and  n  + 1  is  even,  and  \f  —  i\  does  not  change  sign  with  A ;  that 
is,  the  curve  which  was  nearer  to  the  axis  of  x  before  contact  is 
nearer  to  it  afterwards,  and  the  curves  do  not  intersect. 

308.]  Suppose  two  curves,  of  one  of  which  the  equation  is 
given,  and  contains  certain  fixed  constants  so  that  its  form  and 
position  are  completely  determined ;  and  the  equation  to  the 
other  involves  arbitrary  constants,  in  the  determination  of  which 
we  may  make  the  curve  fulfil  certain  conditions ;  we  will  shew 
that  these  latter  may  be  satisfied  by  making  the  curve  have 
with  the  former  curve  a  contact,  the  order  of  which  depends  on 
the  number  of  undetermined  constants. 

Let  F(a?,y)  =  0,  (10) 

be  the  equation  to  the  former  curve ;  and 

/(f,  *?,  Ci,  c,, O  =  0,  (11) 

that  to  the  latter,  in  which  Ci,  C2, c^  are  n  arbitrary  con- 
stants, and  to  be  determined.  By  the  theory  of  algebraical 
elimination  it  is  plain  that  there  must  be  n  independent  equa- 
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tions  to  determine  the  n  unknown  quantities ;  let  n  equations 
be  formed  by  making  the  curve  pass  through  n  given  points^ 
that  is,  by  substituting  successively  the  coordinates  to  the  given 
points  for  the  current  coordinates  to  the  curve  in  its  equation ; 
and  let  us  suppose  these  n  points  to  be  on  the  curve  (10),  and^ 
which  id  allowable,  to  be  infinitesimally  consecutive  points^ 
then  making  x  and  (  equicrescent,  and  variables  with  the  same 
augments,  in  the  two  curves,  by  the  latter  part  of  Art.  305, 
all  the  successively-derived  functions  up  to  the  (n  — l)th  of  the 
equations  of  the  two  curves  must  be  equal ;  up  to  the  (n  — l)th, 
I  say,  for  thereby  will  n  consecutive  points  be  common,  and 
sufficient  conditions  will  have  been  introduced  for  the  determi- 
nation of  all  the  constants. 

And  if  the  latter  curve  has  with  the  former  a  contact  of  an 
order  lower  than  the  (n  — l)th,  the  conditions  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  determine  all  the  n  constants ;  and  therefore  the  form 
and  position  of  the  latter  curve  may  vary ;  and  the  number  of 
curves  satisfying  the  conditions  is  infinite. . 

809.]  Suppose  the  equation  to  the  latter  curve  to  contain 
two  arbitrary  constants,  and  to  be  of  the  form, 

f(i.V.Ci,C2)  =  0;  (12) 

then,  difierentiating, 

by  means  of  which  equations,  when  ^  and  y  are  substituted  for 
^  and  1;,  in  combination  with  f  (o?,  y)  =  0,  we  may  determine 
Ci  and  C2,  and  find  a  curve  which  will  have  contact  of  the  first 
order  with  the  latter  curve. 

Ex.  1.  To  determine  the  values  of  the  constants  a  and  b,  so 
that  the  straight  line  whose  equation  is 

^+1  =  1.  (1*) 

may  have  contact  of  the  first  order  with  the  curve 

F  (X,  y)  =  0.  (15) 

Since  (14)  is  to  pass  through  a  point  on  (16),  we  have 

ti  +  '-^  =  0.  <16, 

Also  differentiating  (14), 
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?  +  !j=0;  (.7, 

aod  from  (16),  (^)  rfr  +  (g)  rfy  =  0 ;  (18) 

and  aince  dri  and  d(  are  to  be  equal  to  dy  and  dr,^we  have 
from  the  last  equations 

and  multiplying  (16)  by  the  terms  of  this  equality,  there  results 

(f-x)(g)+(,-y)(g)  =  0. 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point, 
and  which  has  therefore  contact  of  the  first  order  with  the 
curve. 

d*n 

Also  from  (17)  -tA  =•  0 ;  and  therefore  if  at  any  point  on 

the  curve  -r-j  =  0,  the  tangent  will  have  contact  of  the  second 

order;  hence  at  a  point  of  inflexion  such  is  the  case.  Similarly 
if  the  several  derived-functions  of  the  equation  to  a  curve  up  to 
the  nth  inclusive  vanish  at  a  certain  point,  the  tangent  at  the 
point  will  have  contact  of  the  nth  order  with  the  curve. 

Hence  it  appears  that  a  straight  line  can  generally  have 
contact  of  only  the  first  order  with  a  curve,  but  may  have  con- 
tact of  any  order  if  the  difierential  coefficients  of  the  equation 
to  the  curve  vanish  at  the  point ;  that  is,  if  many  points  of  the 
curve  are  at  that  point  in  one  and  the  same  straight  line. 

310.3  If  the  equation  to  the  latter  curve  involves  three  con- 
stants, and  is  of  the  form 

fi(, »?,  cu  Ct,  Cs)  =  0 ; 

then,  if  f  is  equicrescent,  we  have, 


\d^i  di*  '^^^chdi'  dj  "^  \d£*f  "^  \d^f 


^^'"  =  0: 


df 

by  means  of  which  equations,  when  x  and  y  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  £  and  t},  in  addition  to  f  (^,  y)  =:  0^  the  constants 
may  be  eliminated;  and  the  curve  which  has  contact  of  the 
second  order  with  the  given  curve  may  be  determined. 
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Ex.  1.  To  determine  the  conditionB  of  contact  of  a  circle  with 
a  given  curve. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  let  the  equation  to  the  given  curve 
be  in  the  explicit  form,  __  ^.. .  ^g^ 

and  let  the  equation  to  the  circle  be, 

(f-a)*  +  ('?-/3)*  =  P*;  (20) 

in  which  three  arbitrary  constants  are  involved;  hence  ordi- 
narily the  circle  may  have  contact  of  the  second  order  with  a 
given  curve.  Accordingly,  differentiating  twice,  and  taking 
neither  variable  to  be  equicrescent,  we  have 

(f-a)rff-f(r,-i3)rfT,  =  0,  (21) 

(f-a)rf*f +  (r;-/3)d2^+rff»  +  rf»7«  =  0;  (22) 

whence,  by  elimination 

d((de'^dn^)  . 
"^     P  '  drid^-d^d^rt'  ^"^^ 

and  therefore  p.  =  ^^ig!±^^  (25) 

and  replacing  17,  (,  and  their  differentials  by  y,  x,  and  their 
differentials;  and  putting  dx^-\'dy^  =  rf**,  we  have 

^**  ^y  /o#5\ 

''-''^dyd^x^dxd^y''  ^^ 

^  ^^^  dyd^X'-dxd^y'  ^     ^ 

ds^ 
^    ■"  (dyd^x^dxd^y)^'  ^  ^ 

which  are  severally  the  coordinates  to  the  centre,  and  the  radius 
of  the  circle  which  has  contact  of  the  second  order  with  the 
curve. 

If  07  is  taken  to  be  equicrescent ;  and  if  the  above  expressions 
are  modified  accordingly,  it  will  be  seen  on  comparing  them 
with  (9)  and  (88)  of  the  last  Chapter,  that  they  are  the  same  as 
those  determined  for  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of,  and  for 
the  radius  of  curvature ;  and  therefore  the  osculating  circle,  or 
that  circle  which  has  contact  of  the  second  order  with  a  curvQ, 

301J 
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is  identical  with  the  circle  of  coirature ;  and  all  the  prop^ties 
which  were  in  the  last  Chapter  proved  to  belong  to  the  circle  of 
cnrrature,  are  also  equally  true  of  the  osculating  circle. 

Hence,  and  from  Art.  307,  it  appears  that  a  circle,  which  has 
contact  of  the  second  order  with  a  curve  at  a  given  point,  cuts 
the  curve  as  well  as  touches  it ;  that  is,  as  at  such  a  point  the 
curvature  continuously  varies  without  a  singular  value,  the  os- 
culating circle  is  wholly  within  the  curve  on  the  side  towards 
which  the  curvature  decreases,  and  is  without  it  on  that  towards 
which  the  curvature  increases. 

SII.3  Let  us  consider  whether  under  any,  and  if  so,  under 
what  circumstances  the  osculating  circle  determined  as  above 
has  contact  of  the  third  order  with  a  given  curve. 

In  (21)  and  (22),  replacing  (  and  rihj  x  and  y,  we  have 

(x-a)dx-\-{y-P)  dy  =  0,  (29) 

(a'-a)rf»j?-|-(y-j3)rf»y  +  rfy«  +  rfj?«  =  0;  (80) 

therefore,  differentiating  again,  since  the  contact  is  to  be  of  the 
third  order, 

(a?-o)rf'a?-f(y-i3)rf»y-|8(<irrf«^  +  rfyrf*y)  =  0;       (81) 

whence,  by  cross-multiplication,  from  (29),  (80)  and  (81),  we 
have, 

8  (dx  d^x  +  dy  d*y)  (dx  d^y — dy  d*x) 

-f  {d^x dy-d^y  dx)  {dx^  +  rfy*)  =  0 ;    (82) 

and  since  rf**  =  dx^  -f  rfy* ; 

dscPs  =  dxd^x  -\-dyd^y\ 

therefore  (32)  becomes 

8  d^8  {dx  d^y  -  dy  d^x)  ^dsi^d^xdy--  d^y  dx)  ==  0,        (33) 

which  condition  must  be  satisfied,  so  that  the  circle  may  have 
contact  of  the  third  order. 

Also  since  0  =  ^ah,-dyd*x' 

.    _  S(h^d*s(dxd^y^dyd*x)  —  dti^(dxd^'-dyd^x)    ^^ 
•'•     ^^"  {dxdhf-dyd^xf  '  ^^^ 

the  numerator  =  0,  by  virtue  of  equation  (88) ;  therefore  dp^O; 
and  p  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  or  a  constant.  Therefore  if 
at  any  point  of  a  curve  the  radius  of  curvature  is  a  mwmum 
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or  a  minimum  or  constant,  the  osculating  circle  at  that  point 
has  contact  of  the  third  order  at  least. 

Thus  in  an  ellipse  the  radius  of  curvature  has  singular  values 
at  the  extremities  of  the  principal  axes ;  at  these  points  there- 
fore the  circle  of  curvature  has  contact  of  the  third  order. 

And  if  at  any  point  on  a  curve  the  curvature  is  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum,  so  that  the  contact  is  of  an  odd  order^  the  oscu- 
lating circle  touches  but  does  not  intersect  the  curve :  falling 
entirely  within  it  when  the  curvature  is  a  maximum^  and  en- 
tirely without  it  when  the  curvature  is  a  minimum.  In  gene- 
ral too,  in  a  closed  curve  which  has  no  points  of  inflexion  or 
cusps,  such  as  an  ellipse,  the  curvature  has  at  least  one  maxi- 
mum and  one  minimum  value,  and  necessarily  has  the  same 
number  of  minima  as  of  maxima. 

312.]  Hence  also  it  appears  that,  as  the  complete  equation 
of  the  second  degree  of  two  variables  is 

AT7'  +  Bf7J-|-Cf«  +  D»7-f  Ef -hP    =   0, 

which  involves  apparently  six  constants,  but  of  which  only  five 
are  arbitrary,  because  one  fixes  the  standard  of  comparison,  a 
central  curve  of  the  second  degree,  with  all  its  terms  complete, 
may  have  generally  contact  of  the  fourth  order  with  a  given 
curve ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  parabola  one  relation  is  given 
amongst  the  constants,  only  four  are  arbitrary,  and  therefore  a 
parabola  can  have  contact  of  only  the  third  order.  Similarly 
with  regard  to  the  ellipse,  if  certain  conditions  are  given,  the 
number  of  disposable  constants  becomes  diminished,  and  the 
order  of  contact  is  lowered ;  as,  for  instance,  an  ellipse  with  its 
major  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  has  for  its  equation 

"Ifl^  "^      A2       -  A' 

which  has  only  four  arbitrary  constants,  a,  Pya,b;  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  contact  of  only  the  third  order.  Similarly,  if 
in  addition  the  ellipse  is  to  be  of  a  given  eccentricity,  a  relation 
is  given  between  a  and  &,  and  we  have  only  three  arbitrary  con- 
stants, and  the  contact  can  be  of  only  the  second  order. 

Thus  again  suppose  the  problem  to  be,  to  determine  the  co- 
ordinates to  the  vertex  and  the  latus  rectum  of  a  parabola, 
whose  principal  axis  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x^  and  which  has 
contact  of  the  second  order  with  the  curve  y  =  f(x). 
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Let  a  and  fi  be  the  coordinates  to  the  vertex  of  the  parabola, 
and  4m  the  latus  rectum;  then 

(^-i3)*  =  4m(f-.a);  (35) 

whence,  replacing  f,  i;,  and  their  differentials  by  ;r,  y,  and  their 
differentials,  we  have 

(36) 


a  =  0?  — 

dx 

/te* 

dx» 

4m  = 

d*y     ' 

(37) 

By  means  of  (36),  in  combination  with  the  equation  to  the 
curve  y  =/(^),  we  may  find  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  the  para- 
bola, as  the  point  of  contact  moves  along  the  given  curve. 

It  is  required  to  determine  the  system  of  conies  which  shall 
have  contact  of  the  third  order  at  the  origin  with  the  conic 

0?*  4-  2  bxy  -h  cy*  -f  2  ey  =  0. 
Let  the  general  equation  to  the  required  conies  be 
a?*  -h  2  Ba?y  -f  cy*  +  2  do?  +  2  Ey  +  p  =  0. 

As  these  conies  are  to  pass  through  the  origin,  p  =  0 :  and  as 

dy 
they  are  to  have  the  same  tangent  at  the  origin,  -—  is  the  same 

d^v         d^v 
in  both,  when  j?  =  y  =  0 ;  therefore  d  =  0.    And  as  -p^  and  ^-| 

are  at  the  origin  to  be  the  same  in  both,  we  have  e  =  e,  n=zb; 
so  that  the  equation  to  the  required  conic  is 

^  -f  2*a7y  +  cy»  -f  2«y  =  0, 

wherein  c  is  undetermined ;  and  therefore  we  have  a  system  of 
conies  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  If  the  required 
curve  is  a  parabola,  then  c  =  b^;  and  the  equation  to  the  para- 
bola is  /      .   r    v«   .   o  rk 

(x-^by)^  +  2ey  =  0, 

which  is  the  original  curve;  and  therefore  no  conic  except  itself  can 
have  contact  of  the  third  order  with  a  parabola  at  a  given  point. 
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Section  2. —  The  theory  of  envelopes. 

313.]  In  the  discussion  of  the  relative  properties  of  evolutes 
and  involutes,  in  Chapter  XII,  Arts.  294  and  303,  it  is  proved 
that  the  normal  to  the  involute  is  a  tangent  to  the  evolute; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  as  each  normal  to  the  involute  passes 
through  two  consecutive  points  of  the  evolute,  the  latter  curve 
may  be  imagined  to  be  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
finitesimal straight  lines,  each  of  which  is  a  part  of  a  normal 
to  the  involute ;  thus  we  say  that  the  evolute  is  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  consecutive  normals.  To  take  another  case :  let 
us  conceive  a  system  of  straight  lines  infinite  in  number,  and 
varying  in  position  iufinitesimally  from  each  other,  such  that 
the  perpendicular  from  a  given  point  on  each  of  them  is  the 
same;  then  the  curve  formed  by  the  intersection  of  all  is  a 
circle.  Or  again,  suppose  that  an  infinite  number  of  equal  cir- 
cles have  their  centres  along  a  straight  line,  and  iufinitesimally 
near  to  each  other ;  then  they  all  intersect  in,  and  by  their  in- 
tersections form,  two  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  given  line. 
Curves  formed  in  this  manner,  by  the  ultimate  intersection  of 
straight  lines  or  curves  drawn  according  to  some  given  law,  are 
called  envelopes,  and  are  said  to  envelope  the  family  of  straight 
lines  or  curves.  We  proceed  to  discuss  the  general  theory 
of  them. 

It  is  plain  from  algebraical  as  well  as  geometrical  reasoning, 
that  if  an  equation  to  a  curve  is  given,  involving  one  or  more 
constants,  as  well  as  the  current  coordinates,  the  position  and 
dimensions  of  the  curve  will  be  changed  by  a  change  in  the 
constants,  and  yet  generally  the  kind  of  curve  will  remain  the 
same ;  that  is,  a  variation  of  a  constant  may  involve  a  specific 
though  not  a  generic  change  of  curve.  A  constant  that  enters 
into  an  equation,  and  varies  in  the  way  above  explained,  is 
called  a  variable  parameter.  Thus  in  the  equation  to  a  para- 
bola, y*  =  4  mo?,  as  m  varies,  the  form  of  the  parabola  will  vary, 
because  its  latus  rectum  varies,  though  its  vertex  and  principal 
axis  are  unaltered.    In  the  equation  of  the  eUipse 

a  and  b  tnaj  be  variable  parameters;  in  which  case,  changes 
of  them  will  involve  a  change  of  an  individual  ellipse,  though 
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the  family  represented  by  the  equation  will  remain  that  of 
ellipses  still. 

314.3  Let  the  equation  to  the  family  of  corves,  of  which  it 
is  our  object  to  determine  the  envelope,  involve  only  one  para- 
meter, and  be  -/«  .,  ^\       n  /<ift\ 

in  which  a  is  the  variable  parameter ;  so  that  for  every  value  of 
a  we  have  some  particular  curve,  but  if  we  make  a  to  vary  in- 
finitesimally  and  continuously,  we  have  a  series  of  curves,  the 
position  of  each  one  differing  infinitesimally  firom  that  of  the 
next.  Suppose  a  to  receive  a  variation  rfo,  then  the  two  curves 
whose  equations  are  (38)  and 

F  (•«•,  y,  a  +  da)  =  0,  (39) 

are  in  position  infinitesimally  near  to  another;  but  owing  to 
the  variation  of  a  they  will  in  general  intersect  in  some  point, 
which  will  be  determined  by  x  and  y  being  the  same  in  both 

(38)  and  (39),  and  which  will  be  a  point  on  the  envelope.  If 
therefore  we  eliminate  a  between  (38)  and  (39),  the  resulting 
equation  will  involve  only  x  and  y,  and  will  be  the  equation  to 
the  envelope. 

Before  however  we  proceed  to  apply  the  method,  we  may  put 

(39)  under  a  more  convenient  form.     By  (21),  Art.  116, 

'  (J?, y ,  a -f  rfa)  =  p(a?,y,o)  -frfor' (a?,y,  a -f^rfo)  =  0; 

and  therefore  by  reason  of  equation  (38) 

r'ix.y.a-^-Sda)  =0; 

and  therefore  in  the  limit,  when  da  is  infinitesimal, 

F'(a?,y,a)  =  0.  (40) 

To  determine  therefore  the  envelope  of  the  family  of  curves 
whose  general  equation  is  f  (^,  y,  a)  =  0,  and  of  which  the 
several  individuals  are  formed  by  making  a  to  vary,  we  must 

eliminate  a  between  f  =  0,  and  -p-  =  0. 

aa 

The  geometrical  conception  of  such  envelopes  evidently  re- 
quires that  the  particular  curve  and  the  envelope  should  have 
the  same  tangent  at  their  common  point.  And  this  truth  is 
also  manifest  from  the  following  considerations : 

Differentiate  (38),  making  a?,  y  and  a  to  vary,  then 
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but  by  reason  of  (40),  -r-  =  0 ;  therefore,  whether  a  varies  or 
not,  we  have  the  same  equation, -^z. 

whereby  to  determine  -^;   and  therefore  the  tangent  is  the 
same  to  the  envelope  and  to  each  curve  at  their  common  point. 

315.]  Ex.  1.  To  determine  the  equation  to  the  curve  formed 

by  the  intersection  of  the   straight  lines  whose  equation  is 

m       • 
y  =s  ax  -] ,  where  a  vanes. 

Differentiating  with  respect  to  a,  j7  and  y  being  constant,  we 
have 


0  =  X ^ 

a* 


•••     y  =  ±  {  V{fnx)  +  Vim'x)]  ; 
y*  =  ^mx\ 
which  is  the  equation  to  a  parabola. 

Ex.  2.    To  determine  the  envelope  of  the  straight  lines,  of 

which  the  general  equation  is  y  =  00?  +  (a'a^  +  6^)i,  wherein  a 
varies. 

Differentiating  with  respect  to  a,  we  have 

^                    a^a                                       b         X 
0  =  4?H -:  .*.     0= 


substituting  which  in  the  general  given  equation,  and  reducing, 
we  have  .         • 

—  4-^=1 

On  examination  of  these  two  examples  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  determination  of  envelopes  produced  by  straight  lines  is  the 
inverse  one  to  that  of  finding  the  equation  to  a  tangent  to  a 
curve ;  for  the  two  equations  to  the  straight  lines  given  in  the 
two  preceding  examples  are  those  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^*  magical"  equations  to  the  tangents  severally  of  the  parabola 
and  the  ellipse.  In  this  case  then  we  have  the  equation  to  the 
tangent  given,  and  the  problem  is,  to  determine  the  curve ;  in 
the  other  case  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  given,  and  we  have 

PRICE,  VOL.  I.  3  p 
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to  detennine  tliat  to  the  tangent.  Hence  the  method  of  enre- 
lopes  hat  been  sometimes  caUed  "  the  inverse  method  of  tan- 
genU." 

The  geometrical  property  involved  in  Ex.  1  is,  "  From  a  point 
in  the  axis  of  Xy  at  a  distance  m  from  the  origin,  lines  are  drawn 
catting  the  axis  of  y ;  at  the  points  of  intersection  other  lines 
are  drawn  perpendicular  to  these ;  to  find  the  envelope  of  these 
latter  lines.''  And  that  involved  in  Ex.  2  is,  ''  To  find  the 
envelope  of  a  series  of  straight  lines  drawn,  so  that  the  product 
of  the  two  ordinates  at  distances  +  a  from  the  origin  may  be 
equal  to  bK" 

Ex.  3.    To  determine  the  envelope  of  all  parabolas  expressed 

^  by  the  equation  y  =s  ax 5 —  x\  wherein  a  varies. 

Differentiating,  with  respect  to  a,  we  have 


«    -  -Z'. 


0  =  X x^;  /.     a  =^; 

p  X 

The  envelope  therefore  is  another  parabola,  having  its  focus  at 
the  origin. 

Ex.  4.   It  is  required  to  find  the  envelope  of  normals  drawn 
to  a  given  curve. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  curve  be  y  =zf{x);  then  the  equa- 
tion to  the  normal  is 

('?-y)^+f-*  =  0.  (42) 

Differentiating,  considering  17  and  (,  which  are  the  current 
coordinates  to  the  normal,  to  be  constant,  we  have 

From  which,  and  from  (42), 

dx*  ^  dx^  dy  ,,. 

dx^  dx* 

which  are  the  same  expressions  as  (83),  Art.  288 ;  and  therefore 
the  evolute  is  the  envelope  of  the  normals.    The  method  pur- 
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sued  above  is  manifestly  the  same  as  that  of  Chapter  XII,  but 
expressed  in  different  language. 

81 6.3  If  the  equation  representing  the  family  of  curves  in- 
volve many,  say  n,  variable  parameters^  and  these  parameters 
are  related  by  (n— 1}  other  and  independent  equations,  which 
conditions  are  equivalent  to  there  being  only  one  variable  para- 
meter^ instead  of  eliminating  (n— 1)  parameters,  and  then 
differentiating  with  respect  to  the  remaining  one,  and  proceed- 
ing as  in  the  last  Article,  the  following  method  is  more  elegant. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  family  of  curves  be 

F  (a?,  y,  ai,  oj,  c^, a»)  =  0 ;  (45) 

and  let  the  (n  — 1)  equations  of  condition  be 

/i(ai,aa, «»)  =  0, 

/j(ai,  02, o»)  =  0,  ^  .^. 


Let  auo^a^y On  vary  by  infinitesimal  variations ;  then 

)►  (48) 

(^)''«.  +  (^)^-+-  +  (%^)'«.  =  o._ 

Now,  if  X  and  y  are  the  same  in  (45)  and  (47),  they  refer  to 
the  point  in  the  envelope  where  the  two  particular  curves  of  the 
family  intersect;  and  therefore  if  the  several  variable  para- 
meters and  their  differentials  can  be  eliminated,  the  resulting 
equation  between  x  and  y  will  represent  the  locus  of  the  points 
of  intersection,  which  will  be  the  envelope  required. 

By  equations  (46) (48)  we  have  2n  different  rela- 
tions, from  which  (2n— 1)  quantities,  viz.  ai,  os,  0$, 0^ 

-i-^ .""^ ,  are  to  be  eliminated:   which  is,  of  course,  a 

possible  problem.    To  solve  it,  multiply  the  (n^l)  equations 

in  (48)  by  (n^l)  indeterminate  multipliers  Ai,  A2,  As, A^.i, 

and  add  all  and  (47)  together ;  by  which  means  there  will  be  n 
conditions  involved  in  one  equation;  and  therefore  we  are  at 

3  p  a 
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libertv  to  make  n  new  conditions.    Let  these  be  that  the  00- 

efficients  of  the  differentials^  vis.  dai,  da^^ da,,,  be  equal 

to  zero ;  whence  we  have 

>    (49) 


and  between  the  equations  (45),  (46),  and  (49),  which  are  2n 

in  number,  we  may  eliminate  the  (2ii  — I)  quantities,  ai,  a^, 

Am,  Xi,  As, A«_i,  and  ultimately  arrive  at  an  equation  be- 
tween X  and  y  only,  which  will  be  the  required  envelope  to  the 
family  of  curves. 

In  the  particular  case  in  which  the  general  equation  contains 
only  two  variable  parameters,  and  one  equation  is  given  con- 
necting them,  the  result  assumes  a  form  identical  with  that 
considered  in  Art.  168;  and  therefore,  as  is  therein  shewn,  the 
ratio  of  the  coefficients  of  the  above  differentials  in  the  two 
differential  equations  is  constant. 

317.]  Ex.  1.  To  find  the  envelope  of  a  series  of  straight 
lines,  such  that  the  perpendiculars  from  the  origin  on  them  are 
equal  to  a  given  straight  line  c. 

Let  a  be  the  angle  which  the  perpendicular  on  any  one  of 
the  lines  makes  with  the  axis  of  x ;  then  the  equation  to  the 

*°^  **  xcoBa  +  ysina  ^  c;  (50) 

whence,  differentiating  with  respect  to  a, 

^  cos  a  — 07  sin  a  =  0;  (51) 

whence,  squaring  and  adding  (50)  and  (51),  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  condition  (cos  a)^  4  (sin  a)'  =  1^  we  have 

the  equation  to  a  circle,  which  is  manifestly  correct. 

Ex.  2.  A  straight  line  of  given  length  slides  down  between 
two  rectangular  axes;  to  find  the  envelope  of  the  line  in  all 
positions. 
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Let  c  be  the  length  of  the  line ;  a  and  b  the  intercepts  of  the 
axes  of  3ff  and  y  by  the  line :  then  the  equation  to  the  line  is 

f-H|  =  l;  (52) 

wherein  a  and  b  are  connected  by  the  equation 

a^  +  ft*  =  c».  (53) 

Di£ferentiating  therefore  (52)  and  (53)  by  making  a  and  b  to 

vary,  we  have 

f^da  +  ^db^O, 
a'  b^ 

ada-^bdb  =  0; 

and  therefore,  by  reason  of  the  remark  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Article, 


X 

y 

5? 

y 

a» 

A» 

a 

b 

1 

a 

— 

b 

— 

a« 

— 

b' 

— 

c* 

.'.     a  =  x^c^,  b  =  y*c*; 

.-.     a2  +  *«  =  (a?»  +  y*)c*; 

Which  curve  is  drawn  in  fig.  45,  and  of  which  therefore  the 
length  of  the  tangent  intercepted  between  the  two  rectangular 
axes  is  constant. 

Ex.  3.    To  find  the  envelope  of  a  series  of  concentric  and  co- 
axal ellipses,  of  which  the  area  is  constant. 

—  4-^  —  1  ab  —  c*' 

^*  J      y*  jr     />  ^«     db     ^ 

X*  _  V*        1 

.'.     a  =  af-/2,  b  =  y'</2; 

•*•     *^~"2' 
the  equation  to  a  hyperbola  refeired  to  its  asymptotes  as  axes. 

Ex.  4.    To  find  the  envelope  of  a  system  of  straight  lines 
whose  equation  is 

J  +  |  =  l,  (54) 
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a  and  b  being  related  by  the  equation 

7  +  ^  =  1.  (55) 

*  fit 

^  J        y  JM.      r^  da      db      ^ 

X         y        X         y 
o»_A»_T_T_ 

i,       i-       ±       A 
/         m  /         m 

.-.     a  =  (/a?)*,  A  =  {my)i; 

.:     (f)V(i)'=l.  W 

The  equation  to  a  parabobi,  referred  to  two  tangents  as  coordi- 
nate axes,  the  intercepts  of  which  by  the  cunre  are  /  and  m. 

The  geometry  of  the  problem  is  represented  in  fig.  112: 
OA  =  a,  OB  =  6,  oL  ==  /,  OM  =  m;  therefore  ml  is  the  fixed 
line  whose  equation  is  (55),  and  of  which  a  and  b  are  current 
coordinates;  and  ab  is  the  varying  line  whose  equation  is  (54). 
The  formation  of  the  curve  is  manifest  from  the  figure. 

Ex.  5.    The  centres  of  a  series  of  equal  circles  are  on  a  given 
straight  line ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  envelope. 
Let  the  equation  to  the  given  straight  line  be 

xcosa'\-ymna  ^ p; 

and  X,  y  being  the  coordinates  to  the  centre  of^  and  f ,  17  the 
current  coordinates  to>  the  circles  of  radius  c ;  their  equation  is 

whence^  differentiating^  we  have 

cos  adx  -{-nmady  =  0, 
(f-a?)rfar-f  (i7-y)rfy  =  0; 

f— a?        iy— y         ,  f  cos  a +  17  sin  o— (a?  cos  o  +  y  sin  a) 

*  '    COS  a        sin  a       ""  (cos  o)*  +  (sin  a)* 

=  f  cos  a +  17  sin  a— ^; 

.-.     f  cosa  +  ijsina  =^±c; 

the  equation  to  two  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  given  line,  and 
at  distances  +  c  from  it. 
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Ex.  6.  From  a  given  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
chords  are  drawn^  and  on  these,  as  diameters,  circles  are  de- 
scribed ;  it  is  required  to  find  their  envelope. 

In  fig.  124  let  s  be  the  given  point  in  the  circumference  of 
the  circle:  from  which  let  the  chord  sq  be  drawn;  and  on  sq, 
as  a  diameter^  let  the  circle  spq  be  described ;  it  is  required  to 
find  the  envelope  of  all  circles  described  similarly  to  spq. 

Let  sp=:r,     PSA.  =  0,     sa  =  2a,     qsa  =  ^; 

.'.     SQ  =  2a  cos  ff; 

and  since  sp  =  sqcospsq, 

r  =  2a  cos  ^  cos  {B-ff) ;  (57) 

differentiating  which  with  respect  to  ffy  since  sp  remains  the 
same  when  ff  varies,  we  have 

0  =  2a{cos^8in(^— ^)— sin^cos(^— ^)}; 

.-.     sin(^-2^)  =  0,        and   tf'=|; 
whereby  (57)  becomes, 

r  =  2a  (cos^) , 

=  a(l-fcos^); 
which  is  the  equation  to  the  cardioid. 

Ex.7.  Again,  suppose  that  on  the  radii  vectores  of  the 
cardioid,  as  diameters,  circles  are  described  as  in  the  last 
example ;  and  again,  on  the  radii  vectores  of  the  envelope,  as 
diameters,  circles  are  described,  and  so  on  continually ;  it  is  re- 
quired to  prove  that  the  envelope  ultimately  is  a  circle  whose 
radius  ==  2  a. 

Suppose  in  fig.  124  sqa  to  be  a  cardioid,  and  the  circle  spq 
to  be  described  on  sq  as  a  diameter ;  then,  if  sp  =  r,  rsA  =  6, 

QSA  =  (?',  ^     • 

r  ^  %a  \cos-^j  co8(^— y). 
Differentiating  which  with  respect  to  ff,  we  have 

0  =  2acos-^  ]sin(^— O  cos-^-  — cos(^— ^)sin-^?  ; 


.-.    2acos-^sm(^ ^j  =  0,        and    .-.     ^  = 


26 
2  ™\^        2  /  ~  ^'        •  •     "  ~   3 

and  the  equation  to  the  envelope  is. 
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And  if  a  similar  process  is  continued  n  times, 

r  =s  2a^cos-) ; 

and  ifn=oOy  r  =  2a;  that  is,  the  ultimate  envelope  is  a  circle 
whose  centre  is  s  and  radius  is  2  a,  and  which  is  dotted  in  the 
figure. 


Section  S.-- Reciprocal  curves  and  the  theory  of  reciprocation. 

818.]  We  are  now  able  to  complete,  so  far  as  the  scope  of  our 
work  requires,  the  inquiry  into  poles  and  polars  which  was 
opened  in  Articles  226  and  227 ;  and  we  shall  also  be  able  to 
investigate  some  matters  of  interest  connected  with  that  inquiry. 
I  shall  take  the  requisite  equations  in  a  homogeneous  and  sym- 
metrical form,  so  that  the  results  may  have  all  the  elegance 
which  they  are  capable  of.  Let  us  suppose  the  curve,  which  in 
these  articles  is  called  the  base-curve,  to  be  an  algebraical  curve 
of  the  nth  degree,  and  of  the  form  (49),  Art.  208 ;  and  to  be 
^'represented  by  the  equation 

F(^,y,z)  =  0.  (58) 

Let  the  pole  be  (£,  17,  0 ;  then  the  equation  of  the  first  polar 
of  this  pole  with  respect  to  the  curve  (58)  is 

which  we  may,  as  in  Art.  224,  express  by  the  equation  ^1  =  0; 
and  let  the  successive  polars  of  the  same  pole  be  jeii  =  0, ... 
p„^i  s=  0,  j9n  =  0.  Let  us  for  the  present  confine  our  attention 
to  the  first  polar,  viz.  (59);  this  is  evidently  a  homogeneous 
equation  of  the  (»— l)th  order  with  respect  to  x,y,z;  and  is 
the  equation  to  the  curve  which  passes  through  the  11(11  — 1) 
points,  real  or  imaginary,  at  which  tangents  drawn  from  the 
pole  {(,  17,  C)  meet  the  base-curve. 

Let  the  pole  move  continuously  along  another  curve,  which  I 
shall,  as  before,  call  the  directrix ;  let  the  equation  of  this  curve 
also  be  homogeneous  and  of  the  rth  degree  in  terms  of  the 
coordinates  (,  17,  f ;  and  let  its  equation  be 

♦  (f,^,0  =  0;  (60) 
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then  (,  rj,  f,  in  (59)  are  subject  to  the  condition  (60.)  And  as 
the  pole  moves  along  the  directrix,  so  the  position  of  the  first 
polar  continuously  varies ;  and  as  the  variation,  corresponding 
to  an  infinitesimal  variation  of  the  pole,  is  infinitesimal,  so  the 
several  and  consecutive  polars  intersect,  and  in  their  intersec- 
tions envelope  another  curve :  this  result  is  of  course  true  for 
each  system  of  polars,  but  at  present  we  are  considering  only 
the  first  polars,  and  are  inquiring  into  the  envelope  of  these. 
If  the  directrix  is  a  straight  line,  it  has  already,  in  Art.  227,  been 
shewn  that  the  envelope  is  (n  — 1)^  points. 

319.]  The  degree  of  the  first  polar  envelope  may  be  deter- 
mined as  follows.  Let  us  assume  the  degrees  of  the  base-curve 
and  of  the  directrix  to  be  respectively  n  and  r;  then,  as  the 
position  of  the  pole  varies  continuously,  let  us  take  the  f-,  t;-, 
and  ^-differentials  of  (59)  and  (60) :  so  that  we  have 

and  as  no  other  relation  is  given  between  rff ,  rfiy,  rff,  we  have 

/rfp\         /rfF\         /rfp\ 

(|) "  (|)  °  (|) '  ■ 

whence  we  have  two  equations  in  terms  of  ^,  y,  z,  ^,  17,  f ;  which 
are  of  n— 1  dimensions  in  terms  of  J7,  y,  z,  and  of  r^l  dimen- 
sions in  terms  of  f ,  17,  {.  If  we  eliminate  $,  ri,  (  from  these  two 
equations  and  from  equation  (60),  the  resultant  is  of  the  order 
r  (r— 1)  (n  —  1)  in  terms  of  a?,  y  and  z ;  and  therefore  this  is  the 
degree  of  the  first  polar  envelope.  Thus  if  the  directrix  is  a 
straight  line,  r  =  1 ,  and  the  degree  of  the  polar  envelope  is  zero : 
that  is,  as  we  have  shewn  in  Art.  227,  all  the  several  first  polars 
intersect  in  (n  —  1  )*  points.  If  r  =  n  =  2,  that  is,  if  the  base- 
curve  and  the  directrix  are  conies,  the  first  polar  envelope  is 
also  a  conic.  Let  us  consider  one  or  two  examples  of  the  forma- 
tion of  these  first  polar  envelopes. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wiU  take  the  base-curve  to  be  the  central 
conic  whose  equation  is 

PRICE,  VOL.  I.  3  Q 
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and  I  will  assume  the  directrix  to  be  the  straight  line  whose 
equation  is  Af  +  B,  +  cf=0,  (65) 

the  pole  being  {(,  ri,  f).    Now  the  first  polar  of  (64)  is 

^  +  jF  +  7?  =  0>  (66) 

of  which  line  the  envelope  is  to  be  found,  the  pole  (£,  i|,  0  being 
subject  to  the  condition  (65).    Therefore  firom  (65)  and  (66)  we 

^^*  Arff  +  Brflj  +  Crff  =0, 

frff  +  ^rfn  +  f  rfC=0; 

ar  =  Aa*,       y  =  Bi*,       z  =  cc*;  (67) 

which  are  the  equations  to  a  point ;  and  therefore  all  the  first 
polars  of  (64)  with  reference  to  a  pole  situated  on  the  straight 
line  whose  equation  is  (65)  pass  through  the  point  whose  coor- 
dinates are  given  in  (67). 

Again,  let  us  suppose  the  directrix  to  be  a  curve  of  the  second 
degree,  of  which  the  equation  is 

Af«  +  Bi;»-fcf«  +  2Bi7f+2G«  +  2Hfi7  =  0;  (68) 

and  let  us  suppose  the  base-curve  to  be  the  central  conic 
(64),  as  in  the  preceding  example;  then  the  equation  to  the 
polar  of  (64)  is  ^.      ^^        ^^ 

of  which  the  envelope  is  to  be  found,  f,  17,  C  being  subject  to 
(68) ;  whence  we  have 

(Af  +  Hiy  +  oOrff +  (Hf  +  Bl7  +  B0rfl?  +  (0f  +  B»7  +  C0rfC=  0, 


*  JA 

h''^^ 

irfC  =  0} 

whence  we  have 

X 

a* 

y 

4» 

Z 

(7C 

Af-fHlJ  +  Of"" 

Hf  +  BJJ  +  Bf  ~ 

Gf-fBlj-fcC                 ^ 

= 

^  (say); 
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kz 


>  ;  (71) 


.'.       f  {aBC  +  2bGH  — AB*  — BQ*  — CH*} 

=   *  U  (BC-B*)  +  ^  (BG-CH)  +  ^  (BH-BG)  ^  *, 

and  similar  values  are  trae  for  17  and  (:  substituting  these  in 
(69)  we  have 

ft 

BC  — B*      .        CA  — G*     «        AB  — H*     , 

-.  GH  — AB  „  HB  — BG  .  BG  — CH  ^       ,-q\ 

which  is  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  and  therefore  repre- 
sents a  conic.  Thus  the  envelope  of  all  the  first  polars  of  a  pole 
which  is  on  a  conic  with  respect  to  the  central  conic  (64)  is  the 
conic  (72) ;  that  is,  as  the  pole  moves  along  the  conic  (68)  the 
envelope  of  the  first  polars  with  respect  to  (64)  is  another  conic. 

820.]  The  mutual  relation  of  these  two  conies  to  each  other 
by  means  of  the  central  conic  requires  farther  investigation* 
In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  that  to  every  point  of  the  former 
conic  a  tangent  of  the  latter  corresponds :  also  let  us  take  two 
points  on  the  former  conic  infinitesimally  near  to  each  other ; 
then  the  straight  line  passing  through  those  two  points  is  the 
tangent  to  the  conic  at  the  point :  but  the  polars  corresponding 
to  all  poles  on  this  straight  line  pass,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the 
last  Article,  through  the  same  pointy  that  is,  through  the  point 
of  the  second  conic  at  which  the  two  polars  intersect  which 
correspond  to  the  poles  on  the  former  conic  which  are  taken 
infinitesimally  near  to  each  other;  and  therefore  this  point  is 
the  pole  of  the  tangent  of  the  former  conic.  And  a  similar 
result  is  true  of  all  points  on  this  second  conic ;  and  therefore 
the  former  conic  is  the  envelope  of  all  the  polars  which  cor- 
respond to  the  first  polars  of  the  points  on  the  latter  conic :  or, 
in  other  words,  the  director-conic  is  the  envelope  of  all  the 
polars  whose  poles  are  on  the  conic  envelope.    The  two  conies 

3  Q^ 
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therefore  have  reciprocal  properties ;  each  is  the  envelope  of  all 
the  polars  whose  poles  are  on  the  other;  and  whatever  pecu- 
liarities there  are  as  to  points  on  one  conic,  there  are  cor- 
responding peculiarities  as  to  the  corresponding  tangents  of 
the  other.  Two  conies  thus  related  are  called  reciprocal  polar 
conies. 

In  the  preceding  investigation  I  have  taken  the  baSe-curve  to 
be  a  central  conic.  The  process  will  be  simplified,  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  scarcely  less  general^  if  a  circle  is  the  base-curve ; 
and  this  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  case  unless  it  is  expressly 
stated  to  the  contrary.    In  this  case,  a^b  ^e. 

321.]  Now  properties  similar  to  these  are  capable  of  exten- 
sion to  other  curves ;  let  us  suppose  the  directrix  to  be  a  curve 
of  the  nth  degree  ;  and  let  us  suppose  the  first  polars  of  all  the 
poles,  which  are  points  on  it,  to  be  drawn,  with  respect  to  the 
base-curve ;  all  these  polars  will  envelope  another  curve,  which 
is  the  polar  envelope ;  and  all  points  on  this  are  also  manifestly 
the  poles  of  the  tangents  of  the  original  director.  Thus  these 
two  curves  are  reciprocal  to  each  other ;  and  are  called  reciprocal 
polars :  to  a  point  on  one  a  tangent  on  the  other  corresponds. 
And  in  these  reciprocal  relations  very  important  properties  have 
their  origin :  all  properties  of  curves  become  double :  that  which 
is  true  of  certain  points  on  a  curve,  is  also  true,  mutatis 
mutandis,  of  the  corresponding  tangents  of  the  reciprocal  curve. 
Some  few  of  these  reciprocal  properties  are  indicated,  although 
it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  my  work  to  give  a  complete,  or  an  ap- 
proximately complete  catalogue  of  them. 

If  the  director  curve  is  of  the  nth  order,  a  straight  line  may 
cut  it  in  n  points ;  and  as  there  is  a  different  polar  correspond- 
ing to  each  of  these  which  touches  the  reciprocal  curve,  and  as 
these  polars  will  meet  in  a  point  which  is  the  pole  of  the  cutting 
line  of  the  original  curve,  so  to  the  reciprocal,  from  a  given 
point,  may  n  tangents  be  drawn :  therefore  the  reciprocal  polar 
is  of  the  nth  class ;  and  the  degree  of  a  curve  and  the  class  of 
the  reciprocal  curve  are  the  same.  And  since  n(»  — I)  tangents 
may  be  drawn  from  a  given  point  to  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree, 
so  is  n(n  — 1)  the  degree  of  the  polar  reciprocal  of  a  curve  of 
the  nth  degree. 

If  for  one  of  two  reciprocal  polars  a  polygon  is  inscribed  or 
circumscribed,  then  to  each  vertex  of  the  inscribed  polygon  the 
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side  of  another  polygon  circumscribing  the  reciprocal  corre- 
sponds ;  and  to  each  side  of  an  inscribed  polygon  the  vertex  of 
a  circumscribed  polygon  corresponds.  Thus,  a  vertex  of  an  in- 
scribed polygon  is  to  be  changed  into  the  side  of  another 
polygon  circumscribed  about  the  reciprocal  polar ;  and  a  side  of 
an  inscribed  polygon  into  the  vertex  of  a  polygon  circumscribed 
about  the  reciprocal  polar.  The  Theorems  of  Pascal  and  Bri- 
anchon  are  thus  reciprocally  involved. 

It  is  plain  also  that  the  two  reciprocal  polars  have  the  follow- 
ing corresponding  and  reciprocal  properties.  To  a  double  point 
on  one  curve  corresponds  a  double  tangent  on  the  other :  to  a 
multiple  point  of  the  kth  order  on  one^  a  multiple  tangent  of 
the  ^h  order  on  the  other :  to  a  cusp  on  one^  a  point  of  in- 
flexion on  the  other.  If  many  points  on  one  curve  are  on  a 
conic,  the  corresponding  polars  are  tangents  to  another  conic. 

As  a  curve  of  the  nth  degree  is  determined  which  passes 

through  — '  points,  so  is  a  curve  of  the  nth  class  which 

touches  — ^  different  lines.    And  as  all  curves  of  the  nth 

degree  which  pass  through        ^ 1  fixed  points  also  pass 

through  ' -^ '  other  fixed  points,  so  all  curves  of  the 

n.  (n.  ^  ^\ 

nth  class  which  touch         ^ — -  —  1  fixed  straight  lines  also 

touch -^ other  fixed  lines. 

Again,  let  n  =  the  degree  of  a  given  curve,  m  =  its  class ; 
h  =  the  number  of  its  double  points ;  k  =  the  number  of  its 
cusps ;  r  =  the  number  of  its  double  tangents ;  t  =  the  number 
of  its  points  of  inflexion ;  then,  from  (134),  Art.  252,  and  (142), 
Art.  253,  we  have 

m  =  n(n-l)-25-3ic,  (78) 

i  =  8n(n-2)-6J-8ic;  (74) 

and  in  the  reciprocal  polar  these  become 

n  =  7n(tn-l)-2T-3i,  (75) 

K  =  3w(tn-2)-6T-8i.  (76) 

This  last  equation  however  is  not  independent,  but  is  involved 
in  the  other  three.     Thus,  three  independent  equations  are 
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given  involving  six  unknown  quantities ;  of  these  if  three  are 
given  the  other  three  can  be  found ;  so  that  we  have  altogether 
60  different  formulae. 

For  other  properties  of  reciprocal  curves  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  original  memoir  by  M.  Ponoelet  in  Crelle's 
Journal,  VoL  IV,  1839 ;  to  several  memoirs  by  Steiner  and 
others  in  the  same  Journal ;  to  Analytisch-GeometriBche  Ent- 
wickelungen  of  Pliicker^  Zweiter  Band,  p.  259 ;  and  to  the 
Annales  des  Math^matiques  of  Terquem  and  Gterono,  VoL  XII. 


Section  4. — On  caustics. 


822.]  A  particular  class  of  envelopes  formed  by  straight 
lines  exists  in  optics  which  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence  in  the  present  Chapter ;  we  wiU  therefore 
first  give  some  general  notions  of  the  formation  of  such  en- 
velopes which  are  called  Caustics,  and  then  consider  some 
particular  examples  and  general  properties  of  them. 

In  fig.  118  suppose  s  to  be  a  source  of  light  from  which  rays 
proceed  and  fall  on  a  highly  polished  surface,  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper^  and  of  which  ap  is  a 
section  made  by  the  paper;  and  let  sp  be  a  type-ray  of  such 
a  system  incident  on  the  surface  at  p.  Now  it  is  a  physical 
property  of  a  ray,  that  it  is  reflected  or  turned  back  in  the 
direction  pr;  so  that,  if  po  is  the  normal  to  the  curve  at  p, 
the  angle  of  incidence,  as  it  is  called,  spo  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  reflexion  rpo.  The  envelope  of  the  lines  of  which  pr  is  the 
type,  is  called  the  caustic  by  reflexion  of  the  surface. 

And  again  in  fig.  122,  suppose  s  to  be  the  source  of  a  system 
of  rays,  of  which  let  sp  be  the  type-ray ;  and  suppose  the  rays 
to  fall  on  a  medium  different  to  that  in  which  s  is,  of  which  the 
bounding  surface  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper :  and 
of  which  let  ap  be  the  section  made  by  the  paper;  then  by  a 
physical  law  of  optics,  called  the  law  of  r^actiony  the  ray  sp 
does  not  proceed  in  the  same  straight  line^  but  at  p  is  bent  or 
refracted  into  the  direction  pr,  which  is  so  related  to  sp  that, 
if  nPN  is  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  p,  sinsPN  =  11  sinrpn, 
where  fi  is  constant  for  a  given  medium,  but  varies  for  different 
media;  that  is,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  bears  a  con- 
stant ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction.     The  envelope 
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of  all  the  refracted  rays  is  called  the  caustic  by  rqfraciian  of 
the  given  surface*. 

823.]  To  determine  the  caustic  hj  reflexion  of  a  system  of 
parallel  rays  falling  on  a  plane  curve. 

Suppose  the  source  of  light  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  such 
as  the  sun  is^  and  therefore  all  the  incident  rays  to  be  parallel ; 
and  first  let  us  suppose  them  to  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  w. 
In  fig.  114  let  QF  be  the  incident  type-ray^  and  pr  the  reflected 
type-ray:  fs  being  the  reflecting  curve,  and  po  its  normal  at 
the  point  p. 

Let  y  =  /(a?)  be  the  equation  to  the  reflecting  curve^  and  rf 
and  (  the  current  coordinates  of  the  reflected  ray;  then  the 
equation  to  PR  is       ,_y  =  tanP»o(f-^); 

of  which  straight  line  we  have  to  find  the  envelope. 

Since  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion  are  equals 
QFG  =  RFO,  and  therefore  their  complements  are  equal,  viz. 

QFL  =  RFT  ;  but  QFL  =  PTO  =  taU"^  -^  I 
.*.   FRO  =  RFT4-  RTF, 

=  2.RTF  =  2tan-i:^; 

dof 
tanpRo  =  — 


j_rfy' 


and  therefore  the  equation  to  the  reflected  raj  is 

dx* 

Differentiating  with  respect  to  x, 
,       li  dx*d*y      d'yl  ,         ^      1  idx      dy\  dy    ,,_, 

*  In  the  figure  the  line  a  p  is  straight,  but  the  niatter  of  the  text  is  ex- 
pressed as  though  it  were  a  curve. 
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dx^  ^  \  dx^        da^f        ,„^, 

dx^  elx* 

By  means  of  which  equations^  and  that  to  the  reflecting  carve, 
we  may  eliminate  x  and  y,  and  thereby  obt-ain  a  relation  be- 
tween (  and  ri,  which  will  be  the  equation  to  the  caustic. 

Ex.  1.   Let  the  reflecting  curve  be  the  parabola. 

y*  =  4tax; 

dy  __  2a  d^y  __       4a* , 

dx'^  y  *  dx*  ""         y' 

4a*   y* 

1  2ay*-4a»    y» 

2   y        y«       4a*' 

4aa?— 4a* 
~"  4a 

s=  — a?  +  a,  .-.     f  =  a. 

All  the  reflected  rays  therefore  pass  through  the  focus,  which  is 
their  envelope ;  the  caustic  therefore  is  a  point. 

Ex.  2.    Let  the  reflecting  curve  be  a  circle. 

a**-|-y*  =  a*; 

dy  ^       X  d*y  _       a*  , 

dx  "       y'  dx*  ""       y* ' 

J?*  y*  j?*y 

f_^  =  i?(i_f;)4; 

2  y  ^        y*^  a* 

U*  +  2y*)  a*  +  2a*^* 

•••     ^  =  ^{-^^1=^       2a*        - 

_      2a*f 
a»4-2?y* 
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.-.     17* a*  H 5 ^-7-  =  a*, 

(a*+2t7»)« 

f  =  ±g(«»  +  2^*){a»-i7»}*; 

the  eqaation  to  an  epicycloid,  the  radius  of  whose  fixed  circle 
is  gi  and  of  whose  generating  circle  is  2;  ^  as  will  appear  on  eli- 
minating $  between  the  two  equations  (37),  Art.  204,  having 

first  replaced  &  by  ^  a^^  ^  ^7  o  *     ^^^  ^S*  l^^. 

The  above  examples  are  sufficient  for  illustration,  but  the 
difficulties  of  eUmination  are  in  most  cases  insurmountable; 
the  semi-cubical  parabola  is  another  curve  admitting  of  solution. 

824.]  Again,  suppose  the  incident  rays  to  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  y,  see  fig.  115,  of  which  let  mp  be  the  incident  type-ray^ 
and  PB  the  reflected  type-ray ;  let  y  =f{x)  be  the  equation  to 
the  reflecting  curve ;  and  let  (,  17  be  the  current  coordinates  of 
the  reflected  ray ;  then  the  equation  to  pb  is 

'-»=UI-|}«-"'       <»•) 

of  which  line  we  have  to  determine  the  envelope. 

Differentiating,  and  proceeding  as  in  the  last  Article,  it  will 

be  found  that 

dy  ^      dy* 

dx  1         dx* 

d*y  ^       ^     d*y  ^ 

dx*  dx* 

By  means  of  which,  and  the  equation  to  the  curve,  we  may 
eliminate  x  and  y,  and  determine  a  relation  between  (  and  17, 
which  will  be  the  equation  to  the  caustic. 

Ex.  1.  y*  =  ^^^« 


dy 
dx 

2a 

-  y' 

p 

d*y 
dx*  ~ 

4a> 

y'' 

i- 

'X  = 

2a 

y 

• 

4  a* 

X 

_  y* 

~  2a 

_  f 

-8" 

^ 

2x; 

PBICS, 

VOL. 

I. 

3a 
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^        1  jf*— 4ii*   y*         a—* 


9a-£ 


which  represents  a  cunre  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axis 
o(x,  passing  through  the  origin  where  it  touches  the  axis  of  y ; 
with  a  double  point  on  the  axis  of  ;r  at  a  distance  9  a  from  the 
origin^  and  a  loojp  between  the  origin  and  that  point;  and  ap- 
proaching to  the  semi-cubical  parabola  as  an  asymptotic  curve. 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  equation  to  the  caustic  of  the  cycloid^  the 
incident  rays  being  perpendicular  to  the  base. 

Take  the  starting  point  o  for  the  origin,  as  in  fig.  117;  then 
the  equation  to  the  curve  is 

X  =  a  versin"*  -  —  (2ay— y")*; 

dp  _  (2gy— y»)*  rf*y  _         a  , 

'  '     dx  y         '  dx'^  y* ' 

1  2y«-2ay  y* 

2  y^  a 


a 

y  =  a  — (a*  — aiy)*. 

f-^  =  |(2ay-y«)i, 


.-.    f-(a,;)i-|-(a„-,;3)*  =  a  versin-i  1 1  -  (?-^)   |  -(ai,)», 
f  4  (a?y— 1?2)4  =  -  versin-^  — ; 

At  O 

.'.     f  =  |ver8in-i^-(a,,~T;«)i;  (83) 

which  equation  is  that  to  a  cycloid,  of  which  the  starting  point 
is  the  origin^  and  the  radius  of  whose  generating  circle  is  one- 
half  of  that  of  the  generating  circle  of  the  original  cycloid. 
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Ex.  3.    The  logarithmic  curve,    y  =  e'. 

d3!~     '  <te*  ~      ' 

.-,     f— ar=— 1;  .-,     a?  =  f+l; 

n-y  =  2  {«-'-«'}, 

it 

The  equation  to  the  catenary ;  to  the  lowest  point  of  which  the 
abscissa  =  —  1^  and  the  ordinate  =  1. 

325.]  The  following  general  properties  of  caustics  by  reflexion, 
formed  by  a  system  of  parallel  rays,  deserve  consideration, 

(1)  The  distance  from  the  incident  point  in  the  reflecting  curve 
to  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  consecutive  reflected  rays,  is 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  chord  of  the  circle  of  curvature  at 
the  point  of  incidence  which  is  parallel  to  the  incident  ray. 

Let  QF,  fig.  116,  be  an  incident  ray  and  fb  be  the  reflected 
ray,  p'  being  the  point  where  the  next  consecutive  ray  cuts  it, 
and  which  is  therefore  a  point  in  the  caustic;  let  the  circle 
drawn  in  the  figure,  and  of  which  n  is  the  centre  and  pn  is  the 
radius,  be  the  circle  of  curvature  at  the  point  f;  then  ff  and 
PS  are  the  chords  of  the  circle  through  f  which  are  parallel  to 
the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively,  and  let  l  and  k  be  the  bisect- 
ing points  of  FP  and  of  fe. 

Now,  according  to  the  notation  of  Art.  288,  pl  is  equal  to 
£— ar,  and  pk  to  y  —  i|^of  that  Article;  '^K.B. 

,•.      fL  =    —  -^,  tK.  =    —  (84) 

rf«y      <te  tPy 

dx*  dx* 

But  from  the  formulae  (80),  Art.  823, 

(PP')«=  (y-,,)«  +  (x-f)«, 

1       ^ 

-  51         dx*  dy\*_  (TJA*, 
~  U      d*y     dx\  ~  V2/' 
dx* 

3»a 
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,        1 

Similarly,  if  the  inddent  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axia  of  ff, 
and  q'  it  the  point  of  the  caastie  on  the  reflected  ray,  it  may  be 
shewn  by  means  of  equations  (82)  that 

.       1 

The  expressions  throughout  would  have  assumed  a  more  sym- 
metrical though  less  simple  form  if  we  had  not  considered  x  to 
be  equicrescent 

(2)  If  the  radiating  point  is  such  that  a  normal  to  the  re- 
flecting cunre  can  be  drawn  through  it,  the  caustic  correspond- 
ing to  the  point  where  the  normal  meets  the  curve  ultimately 
becomes  a  semi-cubical  parabola. 

For  if  the  pait  of  the  reflecting  cunre  which  receives  the 
rays  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  to  the  normal  through  the  source 
of  light  be  taken  very  small  compared  to  the  distance  of  the 
origin  of  light  from  the  curve,  the  system  may  be  supposed  to 
be  one  of  parallel  rays ;  and  also  whatever  is  the  reflecting 
curve  we  may  consider  it  to  be  identical  with  its  circle  of  cur- 
vature at  tlie  point,  so  that  the  problem  ultimately  becomes, 
for  the  small  distance,  that  solved  in  Ex.  2,  Art.  S23,  wherein 
we  may  consider  ?7  to  be  small  compared  with  a. 

...    2f  =  (a»  +  2»,«){a»-i,l}*. 


V-'iV- 


=  a  -f  s  «*'?*  + 


8 

2 

and  neglecting  terms  inrolving  powers  of  «j  higher  than  those 
retained,  we  have  ^ 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  semi-cubical  parabola ;  the  vertex  of 

which  is  at  a  distance  ^  from  the  origin.    An  examination  of 

figs.  117 — 120  at  the  point  c,  renders  plain  the  geometrical 
form  of  the  problem. 
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826.]  The  general  form  of  the  equation  to  a  caustic  of  a 
circle  by  reflexion  may  be  most  conveniently  determined  as 
follows : 

In  fig.  118  let  s  be  the  source  of  light,  and  sf  the  incident 
type-ray,  and  pr  the  reflected  type-ray^  o  being  the  centre  of 
the  circle.  Let  oa  =  a,  os  =  b,  spo  =  rpo  =  <f>y  poa  =  6; 
then  taking  o  as  the  origin^  and  os  as  the  axis  of  x,  the  equa- 
tion to  the  reflected  ray  pr  is 

a?8in(d-f  <^) -l-y  cos(^4-<^) -f  a  sin</l>  =  0; 
or     X (sin B cot  </!>-h cos B)'\-y  (cos 6 cot <^— sin 6)-^ a  =  0 ;    (85) 
and  from  the  geometry  of  the  figure 

b  sin  {0  —  <l>)  =  a  sin  ^^ 

.'.     cot  <^  =      -    .    .,     ;  (86) 

so  that  (85)  becomes 

d?(asin^+6  sin2^)  -f  y  (aco8<^-f  ico8  2d)  +  aAsintf  =  0.  (87) 

Differentiating  with  respect  to  6^  we  have 
X (a C08d+2& cos 2^)  —  y (a sin  (9+2i  sin2^) -f-  ab cos^  =  0 ;  (88) 
whence^  eliminating  from  (87)  and  (88),  we  have 

a3  (2a  -f  Si  cos  ^  —  3  cos  3^) 


X  = 


y  = 


2(a*  +  3a6co8^-f  2A«) 
aiS(3sina-sin8^) 


> ;  (89) 


2(a«  +  8aAcosd-f  24*) 

which  are  the  equations  to  the  caustic  in  terms  of  a  subsidiary 
angle  B,  In  two  cases  they  reduce  themselves  to  the  equations 
of  an  epicycloid. 

(1)  Let  d  =  00  ;  so  that  the  source  of  light  is  at  an  infinite 
distance,  and  we  have  a  system  of  parallel  rays  incident  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  x.    Then 


I 


J?  =  -r  (3  COS  0  —  COS  3d) 

4 

(90) 
y  =  -  (3  sin  d  — sin  3d) 

which  are  the  equations  to  an  epicycloid ;  see  equations  (37), 
Art.  204,  the  radii  of  the  fixed  and  rolling  circles  being  respect- 
ively ^  and  ^.     See  fig.  119. 
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(2)  Let  b  =z  a;  in  which  caae  the  source  of  light  is  at  the 
extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  see  6g.  120,  and  the 
equations  (69)  become. 


a*  =  ?  (2coad  — cosZtf) 
y  =  ii  (2  sin 0  — sin 2^) 


>;  .  (91) 


which  arc  the  equations  to  a  cardioid,  see  Art.  205,  the  radius 
of  the  fixed  and  generating  circles  being  each  ^ . 

327.]  Caustics  by  reflexion  from  curves  expressed  in  terms 
of  polar  coordinates,  and  which  have  the  origin  of  light  at  the 
pole,  may  be  determined  in  the  following  manner ;  but  as  the 
general  formulae  are  complicated,  we  will  illustrate  the  method 
by  the  particular  case  of  the  logarithmic  spiraL 

In  fig.  121  let  8  be  the  pole  of  the  spiral  and  the  source  of 
light,  sp  the  incident,  pr  the  reflected  ray.  Let  a  be  the  point 
in  which  two  successive  rays  intersect,  wherefore  a  is  a  point 
on  the  caustic ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  pr  is  a  tangent 
to  the  caustic.  Let  sp  =  r,  sy  =  ji ;  sr  =  /,  sx  =  y ;  psx  =  ^, 
Rsx  =  ^;  let  the  equation  to  the  reflecting  curve  be  r  =  a*; 
and  for  convenience  of  writing,  let  loge  a  =  a  ;  therefore  by 
Art.  272,  Ex.  8,  ^^ 

tw^  8PN  =  ^^  =  A,  (92) 

and  r  =  (1  +a*)*ji.  (98) 

From  the  geometry,  —  =  sinspz  =  sin2sFN, 

2a 


s=  sm(2tan-iA)  = 


1  +  A»' 

2Ar 

Also  since  srp  +  rps  -|-  psr  =  180°, 

.-.     8in-»4 +2tan-'A  +  fl'-d  =  18(f ; 

differentiating  which,  p'  and  d  varying,  but  r'  and  6'  being 
constant, 

(r'»-j,'»)i 
therefore  from  (92)  and  (94), 
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2Arfr  1  dr  2dr 

^^^^^^^^^  ^ ^_  ^^ • 

1  +  A*  (r'«-/2)i  "■  AT  ""  (1+a2)p" 

.-.   /=  (1  +  a2)V; 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  logarithmic  spiral^  equal  to  the 
original  one. 

828.]  We  proceed  now  to  consider  some  of  the  more  general 
properties  of  caustics  by  refraction.  Let  (a,  b)  be  the  source  of 
light ;  {x^  y)  the  point  on  the  surface  at  which  the  ray  is  inci- 
dent; f,  7)  the  current  coordinates  of  the  refracted  ray,  and 
therefore  of  a  point  on  the  caustic ;  ix  =  the  refractive  index, 
that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  that  of 
the  angle  of  refraction.  Let  y  =/(^)  be  the  equation  to  the 
section/ by  the  paper  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  refractive 
medium,  the  surface  being  perpendicular  to  the  paper;  let  r 
and  /  be  the  distances  of  the  point  of  incidence  from  the  source 

u3s    dv 
of  light,  and  from  the  point  of  the  caustic  ;  then  •-=-,  -£-  are  the 

cosines  of  the  angles  between  the  tangent  to  the  curve  and  the 

coordinate  axes :   ,  ^ those  of  the  angles  between  the 

r  r  ^ 

incident  ray  and  the  coordinate  axes;        ,    ,       ,-     those  of 

the  angles  between  the  refracted  ray  and  the  coordinate  axes ; 

(x  —  a)da-{-(y  —  b)dy       .  -  .  ,      -.     ., 

.  .     ^ ■ -T-^ -—^  =  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 

TT-^ —  =  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction ; 

rda  ° 

therefore  by  law  of  refraction, 

(^-a)rfr-Ky-~&)rfy  _      i(-x)dx •h(ri'-y)dy 

VTs  ** Tdi  '     ^^^ 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  refracted  ray,  and  of  which  (  and  i; 
are  the  current  coordinates;  the  envelope  therefore  may  be 
found  by  eliminating  x  and  y  between  the  equation  to  the  re- 
fracting curve,  the  equation  (95),  and  its  differential  formed 
by  making  x  and  y  to  vary. 

Also  since  r®  =  (a:— a)*+(y— A)^^ 

(95)  becomes  dr-^ixdr^sz  0 ;  (97) 
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therefore  r  4- fir' is  a  oonstant,  or  a  maximum,  or  a  minimum ; 
but  it  cannot  be  a  maximum,  for  such  a  value  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  geometrical  possibility  of  the  problem: 
therefore  it  is  in  general  a  minimum,  and  may  sometimes  be 
constant ;  the  former  case  is  that  of  an  ordinary  caustic ;  in  the 
latter  the  refracted  rays  convei^  to  a  single  focus. 

S29.]  Hence  also  we  may  prove  that  all  caustics  are  rectifiable. 

Let  f ,  17  be  the  current  coordinates,  and  de  the  length  of  the 

element  of  the  curve  of  the  caustic,  so  that  da^  =  ^17*+^^'; 

therefore  ^>  -j-  are  the  cosines  of  the  angles  made  by  its 
tangent  with  the  coordinate  axes ; 

•     rfcr  "      r'    '  rfcr  "     /    ' 

therefore  from  (95),   rfr  =  ^  ^^ ^?  +  *^ ;  (98) 

and  differentiating  the  latter  of  (96), 

r'd/^  (f-«)(rff-*r)-h(i,-y)(rfn-rfy); 

...    rfr'=g(rff-ifc)  +  ^(rfiy-dy), 

,        d^djp-^dridy 

^  do- -z -, 

da 

=  do- ; 

Ikda  =  dr-^^  ixdr\ 

.-.     fjLa  =  r-f  fiZ  +  c.  (99) 

An  expression  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  Art.  292,  and  to 
which  therefore  a  similar  mode  of  explanation  is  applicable ;  and 
therefore  the  length  of  the  caustic  curve  is  equal  to  that  of  two 
straight  lines  increased  by  a  constant  which  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  data  of  the  particular  problem ;  but  in  all  cases,  if 
^'^i  ^1  ^i9  <^8  ^a  r%f  represent  two  sets  of  corresponding  values, 

fi(<rj  — <ri)  =  ra  —  ri  +  f*  (»*a' —  n')- 
The  law  of  refraction  becomes  that  of  reflexion,  if  ^a  =  —  1 ; 
and  therefore  the  properties  of  caustics  by  refraction  proved 
above  are  likewise  true  of  caustics  by  reflexion ;  attention  must 
however  be  paid  to  an  ambiguity  of  sign,  of  which  no  notice  has 
been  taken  in  the  preceding  investigation. 
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380.]  To  determine  the  caustic  bj  refiraction  of  rays  refracted 
at  a  plane  surface ;  see  fig.  122. 

Let  s  be  the  source  of  light ;  sp  the  incident  ray;  apr  the 

refracted  ray ;  as  =  a,  ap  =  y ;  therefore  the  equation  to  the 

refracted  ray  is  .,  -  „  „„  ^  > 

^  rj^y  =  — tanPTA.f, 

T  being  the  point  where  pb  intersects  asc. 
And  since    sin  spn  =:  pi  sin  rpn,       . * .  sin  ps a  =  ^  sin  pta^ 

y 

;  =  usmPTA: 

tanPTA  =s 


therefore  the  equation  to  p  a  is 

1-y  = — if.  (100) 

{M«a»  +  (M*-l)y«}* 
Differentiating  which  with  respect  to  y,  and  reducing 

M»fl»+Oi^-l)y*  =  f»M*a*, 

y=  ±7r^{f*-M»«»}*;  (101) 

(m'— 1)* 

whence  by  elimination,  and  from  (100), 

f*-  (M*-1)*i?*  =  M*«**  (102) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  evolute  of  a  hyperbola  or  of  an 
ellipse  according  as  /yi  is  greater  or  less  than  unity. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  TO  PROPERTIES 

OF  CURVED  SURFACES. 

SSI. 2  An  explanation  of  the  mode  of  generation  and  of  the 
equations  of  such  curved  surfaces  and  curves  in  space  as  are 
needed  for  illustration  in  this  and  the  following  Chapters^  re- 
quires more  room  than  we  can  afibrd  to  give;  but  it  is  the 
less  necessary  to  introduce  it,  as  the  ordinary  text-books  con- 
tain sufficient  information.  It  is  however  desirable  to  explain 
the  equations  to  the  straight  line  and  the  plane,  in  the  forms 
which  we  shall  employ,  as  a  fiuniliar  knowledge  of  them  is 
requisite  to  a  due  understanding  of  our  processes. 

(I)    To  find  the  equations  to  a  straight  line  in  space. 

I^^  (>  ^j  C  be  the  current  coordinates  to  the  straight  liue ; 
a;,  y,  z  the  coordinates  to  a  point  through  which  the  line  passes ; 
A,  fi,  V  the  direction-angles  of  the  line;  that  is,  the  angles  be- 
tween a  parallel  line  through  the  origin  and  the  coordinate^  axes. 
And  let  r  be  the  distance  between  (or,  y  z)  and  {(,  ri,  C) ;  then 
the  equations  to  the  line  are 

^=5ZJ{  =  ^  =  r,  (1) 

cos  A       cos  fjL       cos  V 

the  last  of  the  equalities  following  by  reason  of  Preliminary 
Theorem  I. 

If  therefore  the  equations  to  a  straight  line  are  given  under 
the  form  .  ^ 

Lzf=lzy  =  £zf,  (2) 

L  M  N 

each  of  these  equalities  is  by  reason  of  the  same  Preliminary 
Theorem  equal  to 

—^ 1;  (3) 

and  therefore  comparing  (1)  with  (2)  and  (3), 
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f  —  a?  L 


COSX  = 


COSfl  = 


v-y M 

r  (L^-hM^-fN*)* 


COSr  = = 


and  therefore  l,  m,  n  in  (2)  are  proportional  to  the  direction- 
cosines  of  the  line^  that  is,  to  the  cosines  of  the  angles  between 
the  line  and  the  coordinate  axes. 

(2)    To  find  the  equation  to  a  plane. 

A  plane  is  a  surface  geni»»ted  by  a  straight  line  revolving 
round  another  strai^t  line  which  is  at  right  anglea  to  it. 

Let  the  origin  be  at  the  point  o  in  the  straight  line  oq, 

fig.  128,  round  which  the  perpendicitlair  and  generating  line 

QP  turns;  and  let  A,  /u^  i^  be  the  direetionrangles  of  oq;  let 

if  17,  C  be  the  current  coordinates  to  any  point  p  in  the  line  qp 

which  is  in  any  position ;   and  let  op  =  p>  oq  =  d;   then  the 

f    n     C 
direction-cosines  of  op  are  ->  ->  -;  and  since  oqp  is  a  right 

P    P    P 
angle,  oq  =  op  cos  foq^  that  is, 

b  =  p  ]-  COS  A  H-  -  COS  u  4-  -  cos  V  1 9 
(p  P  P         y 

.".     (cosA  +  ijcos/m-Hfcosir  =  d;  (5) 

and  as  this  relation  is  true  for  every  point  in  qp,  and  in  every 
position  of  qp,  it  is  according  to  our  definition,  the  equation 
to  a  plane ;  A,  fji,  v  being  the  direction-angles  of  the  normal  to 
the  plane,  and  h  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
origin  on  the  plane. 

Equation  (5)  is  evident  by  the  theory  of  projections,  the  left- 
hand  side  ef  the  eqaatien  being  the  sum  of  the  projections  of 
the  broken  luie  omnpq  on  the  line  oq. 

If  theiefore  the  equatioa  to  a  plane  is  giv^i  in  the  form 

Af +  BT7-|-Cf  =r  D;  (6) 

on  comparing  this  with  (6),  we  have, 

ABC      ^^^(^a^324.c2)*:  (7) 


cos  A       cos/yi        cosi;        d 
whence  it  appears  that  a,  b,  c,  d  are  proportional  respectively 
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to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  plane,  and  to  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  on  the  plane  from  the  origin. 

882]  To  find  the  equation  to  a  tangent  plane  to  a  curved 
surface  at  a  given  point. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  surface  be 

w{x,y,z)  =  0.  (8) 

Our  present  object  is  to  shew  that  if  a  straight  line  is  drawn 
through  a  point  on  the  surface  {^,  y,  z),  and  through  a  second 
point  {X'\-dx,  y-^-dy,  z-^-dz)  infinitesimally  near  to  it  and  also 
on  the  surfiice,  the  locus  of  such  tangent  lines  is  in  general  a 
plane ;  and  is  what  is  called  the  tangent  plane.  Of  course  it  is 
manifest  that  the  number  of  points  (x  +  dx,  y-^-dy,  z-\-dz) 
contiguous  to  the  first  point  is  infinite,  and  so  therefore  is  the 
number  of  tangent  lines. 

Let  (,  17,  f  be  the  current  coordinates  to  one  of  the  tangent 
lines,  and  Xy  y,  z  the  coordinates  to  the  point  of  contact  oA  the 
surface ;  then  the  equations  to  the  line  are 

Llf   =   iZK  =   iZf ;  (9) 

L  M  N 

as  the  line  passes  through  the  point  {x-^dx,  y-k-dy,  z-\-dz), 

^®^*^®  A^         A.,         A^ 

^  =  ^  =  ?ff;  (10) 

and  therefore  by  division, 

Izif  -  my- ^Zf -JL  aw 

dx    "^    dy    "    dz    "^  ds'  ^  ^ 

r  being  the  distance  of  (Xy  y,  z)  from  anj  point  ((,  77,  f )  on  the 

line,  and  A  =  {djp"  +  dy«  +  &»}*;  (12) 

that  is,  ds  is  the  distance  between  the  two  points  on  the  sur- 
fiace  through  which  the  line  passes ;  (11)  therefore  are  the  equa- 
tions to  any  straight  line  touching  a  surface  at  a  given  point. 

But  as  the  second  point  through  which  the  line  passes  is  on 
the  surface,  though  it  may  have  any  position  infinitesimally  near 
to  (x,  yyZ);  so  d[r,  dy,  dz,  must  be  consistent  with  the  equation 
to  the  surface.    If  therefore  at  the  point  under  consideration 
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multiplying  the  several  terms  of  which  by  the  terms  of  the 
equalities  (11)^  we  have 

ff-)  (S) +«-»)  (S) +  «-)(£)  =  »•     a*) 


dy 


Now  ;r,  t/y  Zy  being  the  coordinates  to  the  point  of  contact,  are 
constant  for  a  given  point,  and  so  are  {-^if  {j-')>  izr)  ^^^^^^ 

are  functions  of  x^y^z^  and  i,  rj,  (  being  the  current  coordinates 
of  the  locus,  it  follows  that  (14)  is  of  the  same  form  as  (6),  and 
therefore  represents  a  plane ;  and  being  the  locus  of  the  tan- 
gent lines  to  the  surface  represents  the  tangent  plane. 

Let  us  once  for  all  make  certain  substitutions  which  for  the 
purpose  of  abridging  the  notation  will  be  convenient  both  in 
the  sequel  of  the  present  volume^  and  in  future  parts  of  our 
Treatise.     Let 

/dv\  /rfp\  /dp\ 

1^)  =  ^'  U)='^'  U)=^' 


dx^  '    ^dyf        '*    ^dz 

80  that  vdx  4-  vdy  +  -wdz  =  0. 

and  thus  (14)  becomes 

u(f-^)  +v(i;-y)  +w(f-j8r)  =  0. 


(15) 

(16) 
(17) 

(18) 


888.]  On  comparing  (14)  with  (6),  and  with  equations  (7),  if 
a,  /3,  y  are  the  direction-angles  of  the  normal  to  the  plane^  and 
i£p  is  the  perpendicular  on  the  plane  from  the  origin,  we  have 


oosa  = 


rfp\»)* 


mu(%uo\ 


u 


C08)3  = 


dy 


rfF\»  )  * 


\i^<hm\ 


V 


cosy  = 


dy 


\i%h{%Um] 


w 


(19) 
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dT\         /dr\         idY\ 


^  (rfi)  + » (^)  + '  \i) 


P  =  '  ;  (20) 


m-o'*o 


s 


and  \-f-)f  (3~)>  (3-)  are  proportionHl  to  the  direction-cosines 
of  the  normal  to  the  tangent  plane. 

334.]  If  the  equation  to  the  suiface  is  given  in  the  explicit 
form  z^/{x,y)i  then  p(*,y,z)  =/(jr,§f)— jzr  =  0; 

in  which  case  the  equation  to  the  tangent  plane  becomes 

f-z  =  (f-*)(£)+(,-8r)(|),  (21) 

and  (19)  and  20)  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

836.]  If  the  equation  to  the  surboe  is  a  homogeneous  func- 
tion of  n  dimensions  of  the  form^ 

'(^,y,^)  =  c; 
then^  since  by  the  property  of  such  functions  proved  in  Art.  82, 

rfF\         /dp\         /rfpv 

di)  +  n^)  +  *  U 

the  equati<m  to  the  tangent  plane  becomes 

d¥\        /d¥\      ^idT 
dy 

and  (20)  becomes 

dy 

Also  if  the  surface  is  expressed  by  an  algebraical  equation 
of  the  form, 

'(^,y,^)  =  ttn  +  ttw-i+ -htti  +  tto  =  0,  (23) 

where  Un,  Un^i,  ,,,Ui,Uo  are  homogeneous  functions  of  n,  »  — 1, 
...  1,  0  dimensions;  then  by  a  process  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  Art.  222,  except  that  in  this  case  there  are  three  variables,  it 
may  be  shewn  that  the  equation  to  the  tangent  plane  is 


/rfF\         /dp\         /rfp\ 


^©+•'©+^0  =  "''' 


{(%u%u(m 
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==    -  {«<n-l  +  2«n_8+ H-  («  — l)tti-f-»tto},     (24) 

and  is  therefore  an  equation  of  only  (n  —  1)  dimensions  in  terms 
of  X,  y,  and  z. 

In  the  equation  to  the  tangent  plane,  considering  (,ri,C  to  he 
constant,  and  the  coordinates  of  a  given  point  through  which 
a  series  of  tangent  planes  is  drawn,  x,  y^  z  refer  to  the  points  of 
contact  on  the  surface ;  hence  we  have  the  following  theorems : 

If  through  a  given  point  planes  are  drawn,  touching  a  given 
surface  of  the  nth  order^  the  points  of  contact  lie  on  a  surface 
of  the  (»^l)th  order;  and  therefore 

If  through  a  given  point  planes  are  drawn  touching  a  surface 
of  the  second  order,  all  the  points  of  contact  lie  in  one  plane. 

In  harmony  with  the  nomenclature  of  Art.  226^  the  point 
(^1  "ti  C)  whence  the  tangent  planes  are  drawn  is  called  the  pole : 
the  surface  whose  equation  is  (24)  is  called  the  first  polar  sur- 
face, and  the  surface  T{w,y^z)  =r  c  is  called  the  base-surface. 
Also  in  the  same  way  that  the  first  polar  surfece  is  derived  from 
the  base-suifaoe  and  is  of  the  (n— l)th  order,  so  may  other  and 
successive  polar  surfaces  with  reference  to  the  same  pole  be  de- 
rived, and  these  wiU  be  of  the  (»— 2)th,  (n— 8)th, order. 

Want  of  space  however  precludes  me  from  entering  on  these 
subjects,  although  they  are  replete  with  interest. 

836.]  To  find  the  equations  to  a  normal  of  a  curved  surface. 

A  normal  is  a  straight  line  drawn  through  any  point  of  a 
curved  sur£eu;e,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that 
point. 

Let  i,  ri,  C  be  the  current  coordinates  of  the  normal,  and 
^,  y,  z  the  coordinates  to  the  point  where  it  meets  the  surface ; 
then^  by  Art.  333,  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  being 

proportional  to  \-r-)>  (t")'  (tt)'  ^^®  equations  are 

/d¥\  ""   /rfrx  ""   /rfp\  * 
W         ^dyf         ^dzl 

Also  the  form  of  the  equations  to  the  normal  shews  that  it  is 
the  longest  or  the  shortest  line  which  can  be  drawn  from  a 
point  on  it  io  the  surface. 
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If  the  equation  to  the  surface  is  given  in  the  explicit  form, 
these  equations^  bj  means  of  Art.  334,  become 


>■  (26) 


In  these  equations,  if  (,  ri,  C  are  constant,  x,  y,  z  refer  to  the 
points  on  a  sarface  where  normals  drawn  through  a  given  point 
meet  it,  and  the  equations  (25)  or  (26)  are  those  to  a  carve 
in  space  which  is  the  locus  of  such  points  of  contact. 

337.]  From  (25)  it  follows,  that  the  equations  to  a  line  pass- 
ing through  the  origin,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent 


dip/         'dy/         \dzf 


By  means  of  which  equations,  combined  with  those  to  the 
tangent  plane  and  to  the  surface,  we  may  determine  the  eqna* 
tion  to  the  surface,  which  is  the  locus  of  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  a  tangent  plane,  with  the  perpendicular  drawn  to  it 
from  the  origin, 

338.]  Examples  iUustratiye  of  the  preceding  Articles. 
Ex.  1.    The  ellipsoid  whose  equation  is 

'(^,y,^)  =  $  +  fj  +  $  =  i.  (28) 

/d¥\  _  2x  /rfp\  _  2y  /rfrv  _  2z^ 

\dif  "•  a*'         ^dyf  ^  b^  '         W  ""  c^  ' 

therefore  by  equation  (14)  the  equation  to  the  tangent  plane  is 

which  is  plainly  the  equation,  since  the  equation  to  the  surface 
is  a  homogeneous  function  of  two  dimensions. 

Also  if  ((,  17,  0  is  the  pole,  the  equation  to  the  first  polar  is 

^  +  S  +  S  =  l^  (80) 

a*       o^       c* 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  plane. 
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Hence  also  we  have  by  (22), 

And  the  equationa  to  the  normal  are 

a*  b^  c* 

iu  y  z 

The  equations  therefore  to  a  line  through  the  origin,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  tangent  plane,  are 

f!l  =.  i!2  =,  £!f .  (88) 

x  y  z 

Whence  may  be  found  the  equation  to  the  surface,  which  is 
the  locus  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  lines  with  the 
tangent  planes. 

For  (,  Yi,  C  being  the  same  in  (29)  and  (83),  we  have 

X  y  z  X         y         z_       ^  i»i 

a         b         c 

a*       4«       c» 
.-.     {('+n*+n*  =  «»f»+*».;»  +  c»f«;  (84) 

which  ia  the  equation  to  the  surface  required. 

Ex.  2.   The  elliptic  paraboloid  whose  equation  is 

»-^-  — =  0 
4a      4ib 


dr\  _  .  idt\ y_  fdrx z_ 

dx'  ~    '         ^dyi  ~      2a'        ^dz'  ~      2b 


therefore  the  equation  to  the  tangent  plane  is 

and  the  equations  to  the  line  through  the  origin,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tangent  plane,  are 

2a5^_2Af 

y  z  ^      ' 
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The  equation  therefore  to  the  lociis  of  the  point  of  interaectkm 
of  (86)  with  (85)  is 

ai?»  +  «f*  +  f  (f'  +  i?*  +  C*)  =  0.  (87) 

Ex.  3.   If  the  equation  to  the  surface  is  xyz  =  it*, 

and  therefore  the  equation  to  the  tangent  plane  is 

k^  k^  k^ 

xyz 

^  +  ^  +  -  =  8.  (89) 

xyz 

And  the  intercepts  of  the  coordinate  axes  by  the  tangent  plane 
are,  according  to  the  notation  of  Art.  219, 

fo=8j?,         »?o  =  8y,         (b  =  8r; 

.•.     ionoCa  =  27xyz, 
=  27  *», 

that  is,  die  Folume  of  the  pyramid  contained  between  the  tan* 
gent  plane  and  the  coordinate  planes  is  constant. 

The  equations  to  the  line  through  the  origin,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tangent  plane,  are 

fa?  =  i,y  =  C^  =  *(f,,f)*;  (40) 

therefore  the  equation  to  the  locus  of  the  point  of  intersection 
of  (40)  with  (89)  is 

f«  +  ,;i  +  f«  =  84:(fi,0*.  (41) 

889.]  If  at  the  point  on  the  surface  at  which  the  tangent 

lines  of  equation  (11)  are  drawn,   y-r-jf   (^)>  ^^^  (;j")  ^ 

vanish,  equation  (18)  is  satisfied  independently  of  any  relation 
between  dx,  dy  and  dz^  and  therefore  does  not  give  an  equation 
whereby  to  eliminate  them ;  in  fact  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  at  the  point  are  indeterminate,  and  the  tangent  plane 
has  no  definite  position.  At  such  a  point  there  will  be  a  locus 
of  tangent  planes,  to  determine  which  we  must  seek  for  some 
other  relation  between  cir,  dy  and  dz,  arising  out  of  the  equa- 
tion to  the  surface.     Such  wc  have,  if  all  the  difierential-coeffi- 
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cients  of  the  second  order  do  not  vanish  at  the  point  in  ques- 
tion^ in  the  differential  of  (18),  and  which  is  also  the  third  term 
of  the  expansion  of  f  (or  -f  dx,  y  +  dy,z-\-dz)  in  Art.  142,  vix. 

v2(4^\dzdx4-%(4-^)dxduz=iQ\ 
^     \dzdxf  ^^dxdyf      ^         • 

and  multiplying  through  bj  corresponding  terms  of  equality 
(11),  we  have 

+  2  (^)  in-y)  (C-z)  +  2  (^)  (c-z)  (i-s) 

an  equation  of  a  cone  of  the  second  degree,  shewing  therefore 
that  the  locus  of  the  tangent  lines  is  not  a  plane,  but  a  cone  of 
the  second  order. 

Changing  the  origin  to  the  point  under  consideration,  the 
equation  assumes  the  form 

and  the  vertex  of  the  cone  is  at  the  point  of  contact ;  and  it 
may  happen  that  the  coefficients  have  such  relations  that  the 
equation  is  decomposable  into  two  factors  of  the  first  degree,  in 
which  case  it  will  represoit  two  planes. 

Ex.  1.   Determine  the  nature  of  the  point  at  the  origin  of  the 
surfitce  whose  equation  is,  aff^+b^+x^jfl+y'+i?)  =  0. 


/dr 


(p)  =  2bz  +  2a!z    =  0, 


y  at  the  origin ; 


dz 

d*r\     „       «    /rf»F\     ^      ^       ^      id*r 


(^)  =  6x  =  0.  (y)  =  2a+2*  =  2«,  (J^)  =  2ft+2.=  2A, 
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therefore  equation  (43)  becomes 

which  is  satisfied  only  by  y  =  0,  0  =  0 ;  therefore  (44)  repre- 
sents the  axis  of  x,  or  the  surfiu^  at  the  origin  degenerates  into 
a  cnspal  point  formed  round  the  axis  of  x, 

Ex.  2.  A  surface  is  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola 
about  an  ordinate  through  its  focus ;  it  is  required  to  find  the 
nature  of  the  points  where  it  meets  the  axis  of  z. 

The  equation  to  the  surface  is 

whence  it  appears  that  ;p  ss  y  s=  0,  when  ^  =  +  2m ;  and  at 
such  a  point  l-j-)  =  l--rj  =  (-r-)  =  0;  and  differentiating 
again,  and  substituting  in  equation  (42),  we  shall  find 

the  equation  to  two  right-angled  circular  cones,  whose  axis  is 
the  axis  of  z  and  vertices  at  distances  ±2m  from  the  origin. 

If  all  the  second  differential-coefficients  vanish  at  the  point 
where  the  tangent  plane  is  to  be  drawn,  we  must  proceed  to  a 
third  differentiation,  or  to  the  fourth  term  of  the  expansion  in 
Art.  142 ;  and  thus  we  shall  arrive  at  a  cone  of  the  third  order. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

APPLICATION  OP  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  TO  PROPERTIES 

OF  CURVES  IN  SPACE. 

840.]]  The  curves  whose  properties  have  been  inquired  into 
lie  wholly  in  one  plane ;  that  is^  all  their  elements  and  all  their 
consecutive  points  have  been  entirely  in  the  plane  of  ary ;  and 
we  have  considered  them  in  reference  to  two  fixed  lines  in  that 
plane.  It  is  manifest  however  that  all  curves  are  not  subject  to 
the  restriction  of  having  their  elements  in  the  same  plane; 
there  may  be  non-plane  as  well  as  plane  curves^  and  as  such 
they  exist  in  space,  and  are  conveniently  referred  to  three 
coordinate  axes  meeting  each  other  at  right-angles  and  in  one 
point ;  such  are  also  called  curves  of  double  curvature,  and  for 
a  reason  which  will  be  hereafter  assigned.  They  may  be  de- 
termined in  two  ways :  either  by  the  intersection  of  two 
surfaces  whose  equations  involving  x^  y^  z  are  given,  and  there- 
fore by  the  combination  of  these  two  equations;  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  one  of  the  variables,  as  e.  g.  z^  may 
have  been  eliminated  between  these  two  equations,  and  an 
equation  obtained  involving  only  x  and  y,  which  wiU  be  the 
equation  to  the  projection  of  the  curve  on  the  plane  of  xy  \  and 
so  with  the  other  variables ;  whereby  three  equations  may  be 
formed,  each  containing  two  variables,  which  will  severally  re- 
present the  projections  of  the  curve  on  the  coordinate  planes, 
and  any  two  of  which  equations  will  be  sufficient  to  define  the 
curve;  and  according  as  one  or  the  other  method  is  adopted 
the  formulae  will  assume  different,  though  equivalent,  shapes. 

841.]]  To  find  the  equations  to  a  tangent  line  to  a  curve, 
in  space. 

A  tangent  line  is  the  straight  line  passing  through  two  points 
on  the  curve  which  are  infinitesimally  near  to  each  other. 

I^^  ii  Vf  C  be  the  current  coordinates  to  the  tangent  line, 
and  first  let  the  two  points  through  which  the  line  is  to 
pass  be  at  a  finite  distance  as  apart ;  and  let  them  be  {x,  y,  z), 

+  AX,  y  4-  Ay,  z  +  az)  ;  then  the  equations  to  the  line  are 
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AX  Ay  AZ        as' 

where  r  is  the  distance  between  the  two  points  (jr,  y,  z)  and 
((« Vf  C)'  When  these  two  points  become  infinitesimally  near 
to  one  another,  the  line  becomes  a  tangent,  and  its  equations 
become  >  > 

dx    "    dy    ^    dz    "  d$'  ^^ 

where  ds  =  (rfr*  +  rfy«  +  <fe*)*, 

and  is  the  differential  of  the  arc,  or  the  length-element  of 
the  curve. 

On  comparing  these  equations  with  those  of  (4)  in  Art.  831, 
if  X,  iJL,  V  are  the  direction-angles  of  the  tangent, 

dx  dy  dz  ^ 

co.A  =  ^,    co.M  =  ^,    ^"^-ji-  (8) 

If  the  equations  to  the  curve  are  two  equations,  say  of  the 
fomis  y^^^  ^j  ^  0^        ^  ^^  ^^  ^  Q^ 

dx  di/ 

-J-  and  ^  can  be  found  by  differentiation,  and  equations  (2) 

and  (3)  can  be  determined  for  the  particular  curve. 

If  the  curve  is  determined  by  means  of  the  equations  to  two 
surfaces  of  the  forms, 

Fi (a?,  y,  a;)  =  0,         Fj(4?,  y,«)  =  0;  (4) 

then,  since 

we  have  by  elimination  the  following  system  of  equations, 
dx dy 

\dyf\dzf      \dzf\dyf        \  dz  f  \  dv  f      \  dx  I  \  dz  f 

dz 

\dxl\dyf      \dyf\dxf 

whence,  multiplying  the  several  terms  of  equality  (2)  by  the 
several  terms  of  this  equality^  dx^  dy,  dz  will  divide  out,  and 


(5) 
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we  shall  have  the  equations  to  the  tangent  in  terms  of  the  par- 
tial differential-coefficients  of  the  intersecting  surfaces.  Simi- 
larly may  the  direction  cosines  in  (3)  be  determined. 

342.]]  To  find  the  equation  to  the  normal  plane  to  a  carve 
in  space. 

The  plane  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  line,  and  passing 
through  the  point  of  contact^  is  called  the  normal  plane.  Let 
{,  fly  Che  its  current  coordinates,  and  (x^  y,  z)  be  the  point  of  con- 
tact through  which  it  passes;  then,  since  it  is  to  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  whose  direction  cosines  are  -j-,  -y^,  -3-, 

as     as    as 

its  equation  is 

(i-w)dx+  (ri'-y)dy  +  (f-«)  cfe  =  0.  (7) 

« 

848.]]  To  find  the  equation  to  the  osculating  plane  to  a  curve 
in  space. 

In  curves  such  as  we  have  discussed  in  previous  Chapters,  all 
the  points  lie  in  one  plane;  and  therefore  the  curves  are  called 
plane  curves.  This  property  however  does  not  hold  good  for  all 
curves  in  space;  although  every  three  consecutive  points  must 
be  in  one  plane,  yet  the  fourth  may  be  out  of  it ;  or  in  other 
words,  every  two  consecutive  tangents  are  in  the  same  plane, 
but  the  next  consecutive  tangent  is  in  general  in  a  different 
one ;  our  object  is  to  determine  the  equation  to  the  plane  which 
contains  two  consecutive  tangents,  and  which  is  called  the 
osculating'  plane,  and  is  defined  as  follows :  * 

The  osculating  plane  is  the  plane  containing  three  consecu- 
tive points  on  a  curve. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  plane  be 

Af  4-Biy4-cf  =  D,  (8) 

and  let  it  pass  through  the  three  points  on  the  curve  {x,  y,  z)^ 
(a?H-dip,y  +  dy,«-frf«),  (a?-h2dip-hd2a?,y+2dy-f  rf*y,«-h2ifo-f  rf*«); 

whence  we  have  .«,««,  r,^       ,*  fQ\ 

Aa?-|-By  +  c«  =  D,  (»; 

A£fa?  +  Bdy-f  ccfo  =  0,  (10) 

Ad«a?+Bd^^-cd««  =  0;  (11) 
whence,  subtracting  (9)  from  (8), 

A(f-a?)  +  B(iy-y)-hc(f-i?)  =  0;  (12) 

and  from  (10)  and  (11)  we  have, 
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A  _  B  _  C 

dydH—dzd^y       did^x—dxdH       dxdhf—dyd*x* 

whence,  dividing  (12)  by  the  several  terms  of  equality  (13),  we 
have 

(dyd^z-dzd^)  (i-x)-^(dzd^x-dxdh)  (rj-y) 

-^{dxd^-dyd^x)  {(^z)  =  0;       (14) 
which  is  the  equation  to  the  osculating  plane. 

344.]  The  method  by  which  we  have  deduced  this  equation 
is  the  same  as  if  we  had  defined  the  osculating  plane  to  be  that 
in  which  two  consecutive  tangents  lie^  as  will  be  apparent  fzom 
what  follows. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  plane  passing  through  {x,  y,  z)  be 

A(f-*)-hB(iy-y)+c(C-«)  =  0; 

and  since  it  is  to  be  that  in  which  two  oonseeutive  tangents  lie, 
whose  direction  cosines  are  respectively 

dx      dy      dz      dx-^d^x      dy-^d^y      dz-^-d^z^ 
di'     Ts'     Ts'    dsTd^'     diTd^s'     dn-^d^s' 

we  have  the  conditions 

Kdx  -{  Bdy  -^-cdz  =  0, 

A(rfr  4-  d^x)  -f  B(rfy  -f  rf«y)  -|-  c(cfo  +  dH)  =  0 ; 
whence,  by  subtraction, 

Arf*r  +  Brf*y-f  crf*;2?  =  0; 

which  two  relations  between  a^  b^  c  are  the  same  as  those  above 
marked  (10)  and  (11),  whence  equality  (13)  follows^  and  there- 
fore the  equation  to  the  osculating  plane  is  the  same. 

3453  It  is  manifest  from  (7)  that  all  straight  lines  passing 
through  a  point  of  contact,  and  perpendicular  to  the  tangent 
line,  lie  in  the  normal  plane ;  two  of  these  normal  lines  haye 
peculiar  properties  in  relation  to  the  osculating  plane,  viz.  that 
which  is  perpendicular  to  it,  and  that  which  lies  in  it,  and  is 
therefore  the  line  of  intersection  of  it  by  the  normal  plane. 
The  latter  is  called  the  principal  normal^  and  the  former  has 
the  distinctive  name  of  binormal^  being,  as  it  is,  perpendicular 
to  two  consecutive  elements  of  the  curve,  while  all  other  normals 
are  perpendicular  to  onlv  one. 
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To  find  the  equations  to  the  binormal. 
Let  I,  m,  n  be  ita  direction-angles ;  then,  as  it  is  perpendicular 
to  the  osculating  plane, 

cos/  ^  cosm  __  cos» 

dyd^z  —  dzd^y  ""  dzd^x—dxd'^z  ""  dwd^y—dyd^x 

= \ -;  (15) 

{{dy  dH-'dzdhff  +  {dz  d^x-dx  dH)^+  (dx  dhf-dy  rf«ar)«}* 

The  denominator  of  which  last  expression  may  be  modified  as 
follows : 

{dy  d^z—dz  dh/)^  -f  {dz  d^x—dx  dH)^  +  {dx  d^y — dy  d^x)^ 

=  {dx^  +  dy^+dz*){{d*x)*  +  {dhf)^-\-{dH)^} 

-  {dx  d^x + rfy  d«y  +  <fo  d*«)« ;  (16) 

but  since  ds^  =  dx^ +dy^+ dz^^  { 1 7) 

.'.     dsdh  =  dxd^x-^dydhf-^-dzdh;  (18) 

and  therefore  the  right-hand  member  of  (16)  becomes 

*«  {(d^x)*-\-{dh/)*+{dH)^-{d^s)^} ;  (19) 

and  if  «  is  equicrescent, 

d8^  {{d^x)*  +  {d^y)*  +  {dH)^} ;  (20) 

whence  the  equations  of  the  binormal  are 

(-X  _  r,-y  _  C-z  ^2^^ 


dyd^z—dzdhf       dzd^x^dxdH       dxd^y—dyd^x 

846.3  To  find  the  equations  to  the  principal  normal. 
Let  its  equations  be 

Izf  =:  m:  =  fzfj  (22) 

L  M  N 

then,  by  reason  of  its  being  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  line, 
and  of  its  lying  in  the  osculating  plane,  we  have 

i.dX'^Mdy  +  vdz  =  0,  (23) 

L{dyd^Z'-dzdhf)  +  u(dzd^x-dxd^z)  +  N(drd«y-dyrf>af)=0;  (24) 
whence  we  have 

L 


or 


dy  {dxdhf—dyd^x)  —  dz  {dzd^x—dxd^z) 

h 


(25) 


dx{dxd*X'^dydhf  +  dzd^z)—d^x{d3fl  +  dy^-^ds?) 
and  since  ds^  =  djfl  +  dy^-^-ds?,  (26) 

dsd^s  =  dxd^x-^dyd^-^dzd^  (27) 

PRICE,  VOL,  I.  3  U 
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we  have 


dxdMd^s-'d^d^x 


«'>  -TTT  =  -TTT  =  — rrr;  (28) 


^  ^  ^ 


(29) 


and  therefore  the  eqaationa  to  the  principal  normal  are 

and  if  «  is  equicreacent, 

rf»x  rf»y  rf««  ' 

Therefore,  if  A^  /bi,  v  are  the  direction-angles  of  the  principal 
normal,  we  have 


(30) 


008  X         008  u         cosy  ds 

,(81) 


d{^)    d(^)    d(-)    { (^'*)' + (^"y)" + (rf*^)*  -  (^'')'}  * 

^ds'  Vrfj^  ^rf#' 

as  will  be  found  on  reduction. 

847.]  Examples  on  the  preceding. 

Ex.  1.    The  curve  formed  by  the  intersection  of  an  ellipsoid 
by  a  central  plane. 

tV  v  JS 

-T  **^  +  TT^y  +  -rrf^^  =  0,  Adx-^-Bdy-j-cdz  =  0; 

fl"  o  c 

dx  dy  dz 


y  z  z  X  X  y  * 

"^^^^"7^        ^^"■''5^        ''^"■^** 

therefore  the  equations  to  the  tangent  line  are 

y  ^  z  X  X  y  ' 

"^A^^^T^        ^7^^""^        "^"~^*^ 

and  the  equation  to  the  normal  plane  is 

(f-^)(cf-B^)+(,-y)(Af-C^)+(f-.)(B^-Aji)=0. 


"TA  <»> 
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Ex.  2.    The  hdix ;  see  fig.  125. 

Let  OA  =  OB  =  a  be  the  radius  of  the  base-cylinder  of  the 
helix,  and  <^  ==  aon  be  the  angle  between  the  plane  of  wz 
and  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  drawn  to  the  point  {x,  y,  z),  and 
whose  projection  on  the  plane  of  a?y  is  on  ;  and  let  om  =  x, 
MN  =  y,  NP  =  js ;  and  let  k  be  the  tangent  of  the  angle  at  which 
the  thread  of  the  helix  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  o^y ;  so  that 
NP  =  A:  X  the  arc  an  ;  whereby  the  equations  to  the  cunre  are 

a?  =  acos^,         y=:asin<^,        z  =  ka<l>;  (32) 

.'.    d!r  =  —  asin^cf^,       dy  s^  a  cos  <l>d4>,     dz  =  ka(Up, 
d^x  =  —  a  cos  ^  d^^    dhf  s  —  a  sin  ^  diffi,     d^z 

the  differentiations  being  performed  on  the  supposition  that  if> 
is  equicrescent ;  therefore  the  equations  to  the  tangent  are 

—  asm^        acos^  ka 

The  equation  to  the  normal  plane  is 

—  a  (f  — a?)  sin  ^  -f  a  (iy— y)  cos  ^  +  Aa  (f — «)  =  0, 

i?^-fy+*fl(f-«)  =  0;  (35) 

when  ^  =  17  =  0,  f=^;  the  normal  plane  therefore  cuts  the 
axis  of  2;  at  a  distance  from  the  origin,  equal  to  the  z  of  the 
helix  at  which  it  is  drawn. 

Also  ds*  =  djfl+dy^  +  d^, 

=  (1-f  *>)a«*^;  (86) 

therefore  if  A,  fs  v  are  the  direction-angles  of  the  tangent 

dx         —  sin  0     ^ 

cos  X  =  -r-  = 


ds       {l  +  jt«}*' 


dy          COS0 
COSfl  =  -^  =  — 


ds       {i^.jta}*'  f 


dz  k 

cos  2;  =  -r-   = 


(37) 


ds        {l  +  *«}*   J 

The  tangent  therefore  is  always  inclined  at  the  same  angle  to 
the  axis  of  z. 

Hence  also  the  equation  to  the  osculating  plane  is 

*o*sin0(f— a:)— *a*cos<^(i)— y)-f  a*(f— «)  =  0, 

or  *  (f  y-.,,a?)  +  fl  (C-«)  =  0.  (88) 

Also  from  (37)  and  (36),  taking  «  to  be  equicrescent, 

3  ua 
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the  dJrrcnon-^www  of  the 
of  <31^  eot^,  m^,  mod  O.    Ae  prucqMl 
tfaciefbre  perpendicular  to  tiie  axk  of  x,  mnd 
the  ndias  of  the  bie  cjiiiider  drmwB  to  the  pomt  (x^jr,  z). 

SMB.]  IncCTnrrinnwiththeiobjfgtoftheoMahdmgphBie^it 
Mcuufciuent  to  dcteiiiiic  the  ami?  tieJ  cuaJitiuM,  that  mcmro 
in  space  wulj  be  vhcdlj  in  one  piaae;  or  in  odicr  ward%  tint 
every  four  coniecutiie  paints  on  the  carve  may  be  in  one  plane. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  plane  be  Ax-t-ajr  +  cs  =  a;  then 

Arf*x-t-»rf*r-i-cirs  =  0,    I  (40) 

Arf'x  +  ail'f -rcrf^  =  O;  J 


^£^-^^  =  0;  (48) 


whence  by  eroas-mnltiplication, 

which  condition  becomes,  if  z  is  taken  to  be  an  eqnicreaoent 
▼ariable, 

dz*  dz*      dz*  dz* 

the  geometrical  meaning  of  which  condition  will  be  ^^l^inHI 
hereafter* 

349.]  Of  lines  which  can  be  drawn  on  a  sorfiice,  and  whidi 
are  therefore  generally  cnires  of  doable  corvature,  two  daiwes 
require  notice  in  this  place ;  although  they  will  be  discnased  at 
greater  length  in  future  parts  of  our  TreatiK ;  and  when  we 
have  more  means  at  our  command. 

The  first  are  geodesic  lines^  or  geodesies  as  they  are  often 
called ;  they  are  those  lines  on  a  surfiace  at  all  points  of  whidi 
the  principal  normal  is  coincident  with  the  normal  to  the 
surface.    And  therefore  their  differential  equations  are 

J  dx        J  dy        J  dz 

a.-t-        ».^        »«"r- 

ds  ds  ds 

/dr\         /rfr\         /rfF\ 
\da:>         ^dy>         \dzf 
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Hereafter  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  the  shortest  or  the  longest 
lines  which  can  be  drawn  from  one  point  on  a  surface  to  an- 
other. And  as  they  are  manifestly  of  great  importance^  from 
this  point  of  view,  in  geodesy,  so  have  they  therefrom  derived 
their  name. 

The  second  lines  are  lines  of  greatest  slope,  (Ugnes  de  plus 
grande  perUe  of  M.  Monge) ;  that  is,  if  a  surface  is  referred  to 
three  coordinate  planes,  one  of  which,  say  that  of  wy^  is 
horizontal,  the  line  of  greatest  slope  starting  from  a  given  point 
on  the  surface  is  that  curve  each  element  of  which  makes  with 
the  plane  of  a?y  a  greater  angle  than  any  other  element  on  the 
surface  abutting  at  the  same  point:  and  thus,  since  all  the 
tangent  lines  at  any  point  of  a  surface  lie  in  the  tangent  plane 
at  that  poiut,  that  line  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  tangent  plane  with  the  plane  of  xy  makes  the  greatest 
angle  with  the  plane  of  xy,  and  is  therefore  the  line  of  greatest 
slope. 

Let  F  {X,  y,z)  =^0  be  the  equation  to  the  surface ;  then  the 
equation  to  the  tangent  plane  is 

the  intersection  of  this  with  the  plane  of  xy  is  the  line 

and  if  dx,  dy^  dz  are  the  projections  on  the  axes  of  an  element 
common  to  both  the  surface  and  the  line  of  greatest  slope,  then 
as  the  projection  of  this  on  the  plane  of  xy  is  perpendicular  to 
(45)  we  have  .^^  .^^ 

and  this  differential  equation  combined  with  the  equation  to  the 
surface  will  give  the  equations  to  the  line  of  greatest  slope. 
Let  the  sorfece  be  a  sphere  of  radius  a ;  then 

¥{x,y^z)  =  x^-^y^-j-z^—a*  =  0; 

so  that  (46)  becomes      xdy^ydx  =  0 ; 

X       c 
.  __     ■ 

y      b 

if  the  initial  values  of  x  and  y  are  c  and  b ;  that  is,  the  line  of 
greatest  slope  is  a  meridianal  arc. 


«-')(i)  + (■.-»)  (S  +  (f-')(S)  =  o.    m 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  GENERAL  AND  PARTIAL- DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  OF 
SURFACES,  GENERATED  BY  LINES  MOTING  ACCORDING  TO 
GIVEN   LAWS. 

850.3^  In  the  present  Chapter  I  propose  to  consider  a  few 
simple  properties  of  surfoces,  which  are  generated  by  straight 
lines  and  circles  moving  according  to  given  laws ;  which  lines, 
as  they  produce  the  surface,  are  caUed  generators.  The  general 
theory  is  as  follows : 

Suppose  that  we  have  two  equations  involving  Xy  y,  z  and  two 
constants  Ci  and  €%,  and  that  they  are  of  the  forms, 

Fl  (^,  y,  «)  =   Cu  F,  (JF,  y,  Z)  =  Cti  (1) 

each  of  which  represents  a  surface ;  and  they,  when  taken  con- 
jointly, represent  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  surfaces. 
But  if  Ci  and  e%  are  variable  parameters,  and  dependent  on  each 
other  by  means  of  another  equation, 

/(ci,  ct)  =  0,  (2) 

then,  as  Ci  and  Ci  vary,  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  sur- 
faces (1)  varies,  and  by  a  continuous  variation  generates  a 
surface,  the  equation  of  such  a  surface  being  found  by  the 
substitution  of  (1)  in  (2),  whereby  we  have 

/(Fl,  F,)  =  0.  (8) 

The  form  however  which  such  problems  actually  assume  is 
generally  somewhat  different :  a  geometrical  condition  is  given 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  equation  (2) ;  thus,  for  instance,  the 
generator  may  be  a  straight  line  which  is  to  pass  through  a  given 
curve,  and  move  parallel  to  itself,  or  be  parallel  to  a  given  plane 
and  pass  through  two  given  lines,  in  which  cases  the  curves 
through  which  the  generator  passes  are  caUed  direetor$.  The 
process  of  elimination  is  as  follows : 

*  To  those  who  desire  further  information  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
discussions  of  the  present  Chapter  I  must  recommend  "Application  d' Analyse 
a  la  G^m^trie,  par  G.  Monge ;  5™«  edition,  par  M.  Liouville,  Ptois,  1850." 
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Let  (1)  be  the  equations  to  the  generator  inTolving  two  inde- 
pendent variable  parameters^  Ci  and  c^ ;  and  let  the  equations 
to  the  director  be, 

^(x,y,z)  =  0,  ♦s(^,y,«;)  =  0;  (4) 

then,  as  the  generator  is  to  pass  through  the  director,  jp,  y,  z 
are  at  that  common  point  the  same  in  (1)  and  (4) ;  eliminating 
therefore  x,  y,  z^  which  refer  to  that  common  point,  between 
these  four  equations,  there  will  result  a  relation  between  C\  and 
c%  of  the  same  form  as  (2),  in  which  they  must  be  replaced  by 
their  values  in  (1),  and  the  resulting  equation  between  x,  y,  z 
is  that  to  the  surfece. 

Again,  the  condition  to  which  the  generator  is  subject  fre- 
quently is  that  it  should  circumscribe  a  given  surface :  the 
generator  therefore  must  touch  the  given  surface  at  their  com- 
mon point.     Let  the  equation  to  the  surface  which  is  to  be 

circumscribed  be  ^  .e. 

tt  =  0;  (5) 

the  direction-cosines  of  its  normal  at  any  point  are  proportional 

(£)•   (|)-   (£)'  <->' 

and  the  direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  of  the  generator  are, 
Art.  841,  equation  (6),  proportional  to 


/rfFi\  idY2\  __  /dPi\  /drt\ 
\dyl\dzl      \dzf\dyr 

(dti\  (drt\  _  / rfFx \  / rff^\ 
^dzl\dxf      \dwf\dzf' 

(dvi\  /dFa\  _  /rf»i \  / rfP2\  . 


(7) 


^  dx  '  ^  dy  '      ^  dy  '  ^  dx 

which  we  will  symbolize  respectively  by  p,  q,  a ;  and  as  these 
lines  are  to  be  perpendicular  to  each  other  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, so  that  the  generator  may  touch  the  director-surface,  we 
have  the  condition 

at  their  common  points,  which  is  the  equation  to  the  curve 
of  contact ;  and  its  intersection  with  (5)  gives  us  a  director 
through  which  the  generator  is  to  pass.  Between  therefore 
(1),  (5)  and  (8),  we  may  eliminate  the  coordinates  which  refer 
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to  their  common  points  of  oontact,  and  get  a  relation  between 
Ci  and  e^  for  which  we  may  snbstitute  the  general  yalnea  of 
the  coordinates  given  by  (1).  I  propose  now  to  consider  those 
properties  of  the  surfaces  thus  generated  which  the  Differential 
Calculus  enables  us  to  elucidate. 


Section  1. — On  surfaces  generated  by  the  motion  ofHraighi 

lines. 

851.]  Surfaces  generated  by  the  motion  of  straight  lines  are 
generally  termed  rtded  surfisces  (surfaces  r4gUes\  and  of  them 
there  are  two  distinct  classes:  according  as  two  consecutiye 
generating  lines  do  or  do  not  intersect  each  other;  or  in  other 
words,  according  as  two  consecutive  generators  are  in  the  same 
or  in  different  planes.  Surfaces  of  the  former  class  are  termed 
developable,  and  those  of  the  latter  skew  surfaces  (surfaces 
gauches,). 

The  equations  to  a  straight  line  being 

=  ?^— ?-  =  ^^ ,  (9) 

L  M  N 

six  constants  are  apparently  involved;  of  which  however  only 

four  are  indeterminate,  because  the  equations  can  be  put  into 

the  forms 

^^az^a,^  (10) 

and  of  these  four  variable  parameters,  two  fix  the  direction  of 
the  line  and  two  fix  its  position.  To  eliminate  these  and  to 
find  the  equation  to  the  surface,  five  conditions  are  required, 
two  of  which  are  of  necessity  the  equations  (10)  of  the  gene- 
rator, and  the  other  three  are  indeterminate,  and  may  be  given 
by  means  of  the  equations  of  three  directors.  Hence  no  ruled 
surface  can  in  general  have  more  than  three  directors ;  and  to 
determine  the  surface  from  the  equations  to  the  generator,  such 
conditions,  or  others  equivalent  to  them  in  number,  must  be 
given.  In  general  the  directors  may  be  such  that  two  con* 
secutive  generators  do  not  intersect,  in  which  case  the  surface 
generated  is  skew;  when  however  two  successive  generators 
intersect,  the  analytical  condition  of  this  being  the  case  satis- 
fies one  of  the  relations  which  are  required  amongst  the  para- 
meters, and  leaves  only  two  to  be  satisfied  by  the  equations  of 
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the  fixed  directors.  Developable  surfaces  cannot  therefore  in 
general  have  more  than  two  directors. 

852.3  On  developable  surfaces. 

Since  in  developable  surfaces  every  generating  line  and  its 
consecutive  line  are  in  the  same  plane,  this  plane  is  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  surfiEtce  at  every  point  along  the  first  line :  for  con- 
sider any  point  on  the  first  generating  line ;  the  tangent  plane 
at  that  point  passes  through  the  next  consecutive  point  on  the 
line,  and  therefore  contains  the  line ;  and  as  the  tangent  plane 
also  passes  through  an  indefinite  number  of  points  infinitesi- 
mally  near  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  drawn,  it  also  passes 
through  a  point  on  the  consecutive  generating  line ;  and  this 
line  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  first  generating  line ;  there- 
fore the  tangent  plane  which  contains  the  first  line  also  con- 
tains this  latter  line;  the  tangent  plane  therefore  touches  the 
surface  along  the  whole  length  of  the  generating  line.  Hence 
also  we  have  th#following  property  of  such  surfaces : 

Let  any  number  of  generating  lines  be  represented  by  Gi, 

G^  oa, ;  then  the  surface  is  made  up  of  the  infinitesimal 

plane  areas  contaitmd  between  Oi  and  c^,  between  02  and  os, 

Now  the  plane  area  lying  between  Oi  and  03  may  be  brought 
into  the  same  plane  with  that  lying  between  Oa  and  0$,  by  being 
turned  through  a  small  angle  about  Ot ;  and  similarly,  by  turn- 
ing this  last  area  about  08>  may  all  the  areas  between  Gi  and  G3 
be  brought  into  the  same  plane  without  any  discontinuity.  Let 
these  operations  be  performed  for  all  the  elements,  then  all  will 
be  brought  into  the  same  plane ;  and  if  we  suppose  any  thin 
flexible  and  inextensible  film  to  be  laid  on  such  a  surface,  it 
will  be  unfolded  into  a  plane  without  tearing,  rumpling,  or 
doubling.  For  this  reason  such  surfaces  have  obtained  the 
expressive  title  of  Developable  Surfaces. 

If  all  the  generating  lines  of  such  surfaces  meet  in  one  point 
the  surface  is  called  conical,  and  the  point  is  called  the  vertex 
of  the  cone ;  and  if  that  point  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  so  that 
all  the  generators  are  parallel,  the  surface  is  called  cylindrical. 
Of  these  surfaces  also  independent  definitions  are  given  in  the 
following  Articles. 

853.]  On  conical  surfaces. 

A  conical  surfaod  is  generated  by  a  straight  line  which  passes 
through  a  given  point,  and  through  a  given  director  curve. 

PRICE,  VOL.  I.  3  X 
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Let  a,  Ay  c  be  the  ooordinates  to  the  gifen  point,  whidi  is 
the  Tertex  of  the  cone;  then  the  equations  to  the  genentiiis 

*^"®  ^LZ^^lzl^iHl'  (11) 

in  which  a,  b,  c  are  constant ;  and  l,  m  n,  which  are  oonstsoit 
for  any  one  position  of  the  generator,  tutj  as  the  generator 
passes  from  one  position  to  another. 
Let  the  equations  to  the  director  be 

Fi(j^',S^>^)  =  0,        F,(*',s^,/)  =  0;  (12) 

and  therefore,  as  the  generator  has  to  pass  through  (j/,  y\  sOs 
its  equations  become. 


j/— a       y'— A      /— c' 


(IS) 


whence  jr'— a  = (/—  c). 


y 


_..ti,,_4'* 


(14) 


between  which  equations  and  (12),  eliminating  ^ ,  y ,  z\  we  have 
a  function  of  the  form, 

Wf=!?,  yZ*)  =  0;  (J^J 

which  is  the  general  functional  equation  of  conical  surftces. 
Equation  (15)  may  also  be  written  in  the  explicit  form 

and  may  also  be  put  into  the  symmetrical  form, 

P  \- >  >  t)  =  0.  (16) 

If  the  origin  is  taken  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  a  =  6  =  c  =  0, 
and  the  last  three  equations  severally  become 

which  are  homogeneous  functions  of  0  dimensions;  such  func- 
tions therefore  represent  conical  surfiaces. 
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Two  particular  forms  which  the  director  takes  require  notice. 
Firstly,  if  the  director  is  a  cunre  in  the  plane  of  xy,  let  ua 
suppose  its  equation  to  be 

F(«^o,yo)  =  0; 
but  from  (14),     xo  =  — — —  ,      yo  =  — — -7  J 

Z  —  C  Z'^C 

so  that  the  equation  to  the  conical  surface  is 

Again,  suppose  the  cone  to  be  circumscribed  about  a  given 
surfiu^e ;  then  each  generating  line  touches  the  surface ;  and  if 
the  equation  to  the  surface  is  f  {x\  y\  sf)  =  0,  we  have 

(^-«)(S)+<y'-*)($)+<^-'')  (£)  =  »•  (1^ 

and  this  and  the  equation  to  the  surface  are  the  equations  to 
the  director  curve  of  the  conical  surface. 

Equation  (17)  is  that  of  the  first  polar  of  the  surfiEu;e  with 
reference  to  (a,  &,  c)  the  pole,  and  gives  the  line  of  contact  of  all 
the  generating  lines  of  the  cone  with  the  surface.  So  if  an  eye 
is  placed  at  the  point  (a,  &,  c),  the  visible  part  of  the  sur&ce  is 
separated  from  the  unseen  part  by  this  Une  of  contact.  In 
surfaces  of  the  second  order  the  line  of  contact  is  a  plane  curve. 

854.3  Equations  (15)  and  (16)  are  the  general  equations  to  all 
conical  surfaces.  They  contain  an  undetermined  functional 
symbol  because  the  director  curve  is  undetermined;  and  the 
variables  enter  under  the  functional  symbol  in  a  particular 
combination.  Now  that  function  may  be  continuous  or  discon- 
tinuous. If  it  is  continuous,  partial  derived  functions  may  be 
found,  and  by  means  of  them,  as  in  Article  58,  the  functional 
symbol  may  be  eliminated,  and  a  differential  expression  will 
arise,  which  gives  a  general  property  of  all  conical  surfaces^ 
Thus,  from  (15)  we  have,  see  Art.  58,  Ex.  2, 

(«-«)(|)  +  (!r-A)(g)  =  ^-c;  (18) 

and  from  (16),  see  Art.  53, 

3X2 
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which  is  indeed  identioftl  with  the  preceding,  as  the  theory  of 
Art.  50  shews.  Now  the  geometrical  pioperty  whidi  this  equa- 
tion expresses  is  this :  all  tangent  phtfies  of  a  conical  suifiMse 
pass  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  also  contain  a  gene- 
rating line  of  the  cone.  Sometimes  this  geometrical  property  is 
assumed  to  be  (see  Monge,  Application  de  ^Analyse  &c.)  the 
defining  property  of  conical  surfaces ;  in  which  case  the  mathe- 
matical translation  is  the  preceding  differential  equation  (19),  and 
from  it  by  integration  the  integral  equation  of  the  surface  is 
found.    This  question  is  considered  in  Vol.  II  of  our  treatise. 

355.3  Examples  of  conical  surfisces. 

Ex.1.  To  find  the  equation  to  a  cone  whose  director  is  a 
circle  in  the  plane  of  xy. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  circle  and  to  the  generator  be 

*o*  +  yo*  =  **,  (20) 

and  = =  ;  (21) 

L  II  N  ^       ' 

therefore,  when  z  =  0,      Xq  ^  a c,  yo  =  & ci 

N  *^  N 

squaring  and  adding  which,  by  means  of  (20),  and  replacing  the 
variable  parameters  by  their  values  from  (21 ),  we  have 

{ex  —  az)^  +  {cy  —  bz)^  =  **  («  —  c)* ; 

which  is  the  general  equation  to  a  cone  of  which  the  director  is 
a  circle  in  the  plane  of  xy. 

If  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  circular  director  and  the 
vertex  is  at  right  angles  to  the  circle,  the  cone  is  called  right ; 
in  which  case  a  =  &  =  0,  and  the  equation  is 

^4-y*  =  -^  («-«)*; 

where  -  is  the  tangent  of  the  semi-vertical-angle. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  equation  to  a  cone  circumscribing  a  given 
ellipsoid. 

Let  the  vertex  of  the  cone  be  (^o>  yo*  ^)^  and  the  equation  to 
the  ellipsoid  be  ^222 

Let  the  equations  to  the  generator  be 
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and  as  the  generators  are  to  touch  the  ellipsoid,  their  equations 

take  the  form,        .     ^  ,,         ,    ^ 

£-»   -    ''-y    -   (-"  .  (28) 


arc— ar        Vo—y        a©— « 

and  as  the  points  ((,  i},  0<  ('o>  yo<  ^o)  are  in  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  eUipaoid,  ,^       „      j.^ 

^  +  ^  +  ^  =  1^  (25) 

whence,  operating  on  the  equality  (28),  and  reducing  by  means 
of  (22),  (24)  and  (25),  we  have 

^0— a?  ""  yo— y  "  «6— «  ""  ^o'  ,  yo'  .  ^o'  _, ' 

^a   +    ja   +    ^j 


^'  +  "^  +  ^ 

-1 

-1 

(26) 


'  '     \  a*       ^^  c*         /  \o»  +  i«  +  <.»        / 


-|^+f^+-$^-f>w 


which  is  the  equation  to  the  circumscribing  cone. 

As  (^,  y,  ;9)  is  the  point  on  the  ellipsoid  common  to  it  and  to 
the  cone,  (25)  is  the  equation  to  the  plane  of  contact ;  and  it, 
and  equation  (22),  are  those  to  the  director-curve. 

Ex.  3.  As  another  example  let  us  investigate  the  relations 
between  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree 
when  it  represents  a  cone.  The  equations  to  all  conical  sur- 
faces are  subject  to  the  condition  (19).  Let  the  general  equa- 
tion of  the  second  degree  be 

+  2Aaa:  +  2B3y  +  2c2«H-it  =b  0; 
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So  that  (19)  becomes,  after  reduction, 

(aA-h*Ci+l?Bi+Ai)«-h  (aCi  +  *B  +  <?Ai  +  14)y 

-h  (aBi4*Ai+CC+Ci)«  +  aAs-|-*B,-hCC,  +  K  =  0; 

and  as  this  relation  is  tme  independently  of  x,  y,  z,  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  several  terms  mast  be  equal  to  sero :  whence  we 

®  Aa-f  Ci*  +  BiC-hA8  =  0, 

Cia  +  B^  +  AiC  +  Bs  =  0, 

Bia+Ai6-f  cc  +  Cs  =  0, 

Aaa+BfA  +  CsC  +  K  =  0. 

Of  these  four  conditions  the  first  three  shew  that  the  snrfisce 
has  a  centre,  and  that  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  vis.  the  point 
{a,  6f  c),  is  at  the  centre ;  and  from  them  the  coordinates  of  the 
centre  may  be  determined.  And  the  last  shews  that  in  the 
transformation  of  the  equation  to  the  centre  as  origin  the  con- 
stant term  disappears.  Thus  the  equation  to  the  surface  be- 
comes after  transformation  a  homogeneous  equation  of  two 
dimensions  in  terms  of  a,  y,  z, 

856.3  To  find  the  equation  to  cylindrical  surfaces. 

A  cylindrical  surface  is  generated  by  a  straight  line  which 
moves  parallel  to  itself,  and  always  passes  through  a  given 
director  curve. 

Let  w,y^zhe  the  current  coordinates  to  the  surface ;  o^,  y',  / 
the  coordinates  to  a  point  on  the  director ;  l,  ic,  n  proportional 
to  the  direction  cosines  of  the  generating  line ;  then  the  equa- 
tions to  the  generating  line  are 

=  ^L-JL  =  .  (28) 

L  M  N  ^      ' 

Let  the  equations  to  the  director  be 

Fi  (^',  y',  sf)  =  0,        F,  (a/,  y',  / )  =  0 ;  (29) 

from  (28)  we  have 

^'  =  0?  -  1  (z^z'),  y  =  y  -  J  iz-z') ;  (30) 

from  which  four  equations  eliminating  x',  y\  z\  we  have  a  result 
of  the  form  ,(Na?-L«,  ^y-^uz)  =  0,  (31) 

which  is  the  general  equation  to  cylindrical  surfaces. 
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Equation  (81)  may  also  be  pat  in  the  form 

X'-lz^r^fiy^mz),  (82) 

which  is  the  explicit  form  of  the  general  equation  to  cylindrical 
surfaces. 
Also  (81)  may  be  written  in  the  following  form, 

F(Ny— M2J,  L«— NO?,  Mar— Ly)  =  0.  (83) 

Two  particular  cases  require  notice.  Firstly,  let  the  director 
be  a  plane  curve  in  the  plane  xy,  and  let  its  equation  be 

xo  =  /(yo) ;  (84) 

then,  from  (28), 

Xo:=x z  =s  X'-lz,  yo  =  y z  ^  y—mz;     (85) 

N  N 

and  if  these  are  substituted  in  (84),  we  have 

x  —  lz  =  f(y  —  mz). 

Again,  let  us  suppose  the  cylinder  to  circumscribe  a  surface 
whose  equation  is  Fi  (^ ,  f/^sf)  =  0;  then,  as  the  generator  is  to 
be  perpendicular  to  the  normal  at  the  point  of  contact, 

from  which,  the  equation  to  the  surface,  and  the  equations  to 
the  generators,  y,  y\  /  are  to  be  eliminated ;  and  the  resulting 
equation  in  terms  of  x^  y,  z  is  that  to  the  cylindrical  surface. 

857.]  Now  (82)  and  (88)  are  the  general  equations  to  all 
cylindrical  surfaces.  They  contain  an  undetermined  functional 
symbol,  under  which  the  coordinates  enter  as  subject-variables 
in  a  particular  combination,  and  which  is  itself  determined  when 
the  law  of  the  director  curve  is  given :  but  whatever  that  law 
is,  the  general  form  of  the  function  in  reference  to  the  subject- 
variables  is  the  same.  These  forms  also  hold  good,  whether  the 
function  is  continuous  or  discontinuous.  If  the  function  is  con- 
tinuous, two  partial  derived  functions,  say  the  z  and  x,  and  the 
z  and  y,  may  be  formed  fix>m  (82),  and  the  undetermined  func- 
tion may  be  eliminated ;  whereby  we  shall  have 

'(£)+-(!)  =  >•  m 

Or  we  may  operate  on  (88)  as  in  Article  68,  and  we  shall  have 
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which  is  in  fiftct  ideDtical  with  (87) ;  see  Art.  50.  Now  these 
equations  express  properties  which  are  tme  of  all  cylindrical 
surfaces  whose  directors  are  continnous  curves;  and  what  is  the 
geometrical  interpretation  of  them  ?  Let  us  take  (38) ;  is,u,s 
are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  generating  line, 
and  the  partial  derived  functions  are  proportional  to  the  direc- 
tion-cosines of  the  normal  at  (jp,  y^  z) :  and  (38)  shews  that  these 
lines  are  perpendicular  to  each  other :  or,  in  other  words,  the 
tangent  plane  at  every  point  contains  the  generating  line  of  the 
cylinder  which  passes  through  that  point 

358.]  Examples  of  cylindrical  sur&ces. 
Ex.  1.  To  find  the  equation  to  the  cylinder  whose  director  is 
the  ellipse,  ,  , 

If  we  substitute  for  Xq  and  yo  f^^  (S^)>  we  have 

(^^-'-^>'  .  (Ny-M^)«  _ 

which  is  the  general  equation  to  an  oblique  elliptical  cylinder. 
If  the  generator  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  xy,  the  cylinder 
is  called  right ;  and  as  in  that  case  l  :=  0,  m  =r  0,  the  equation  is 

^  +  1^  =  1 
Hence  the  equation  to  an  oblique  circular  cylinder  is 

(Na?  —  L;8r)«  -f  (Ny  —  M2r)«  =  N*  a\  (41) 

Ex.  2.    To  find  the  equation  to  a  cylinder  circumscribing  a 
given  ellipsoid. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  generator  and  to  the  ellipsoid  be 

Lzf  =  ^n?  =  £z£,  (42) 

L  M  N  ^ 

mS  mS  9S 

and  ^  +  |i+7i  =  l-  (43) 

Now  as  (42)  is  to  touch  (48),  the  point  (f ,  1;,  C)  is  in  the  tan- 
gent plane  of  (48) ;  and  therefore  we  have 

^  "*■  A^  "^  c«  "  ^ ' 
whence,  operating  on  the  members  of  the  equality  (42), 
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L        ~       M        ~"        N        ""        Lf        Mi;        Nf 


( g^  ^  ft»  ^  c»         3 
U«  "^  6«  ■*■  cM 


From  this  equation  it  appears  that  if  (£,  17,  0  is  <^  point  on 
the  cylindrical  surface  which  is   also  on  the  ellipsoid^  then 

^  +  ^  +  i!-l=:0,    and    therefore   ^  +  ^  +  ^  =  0; 
g*       A*       c*  g*       i*       c* 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  central  plane  section  of  the  ellipsoid ; 

and  is  the  polar  plane  of  a  pole  on  the  line  (42)  at  an  infinite 

distance. 

Ex.  8.  To  determine  the  conditions  that  the  general  equation 
of  the  second  degree  of  three  variables  may  represent  a  cylinder. 
Let  the  general  equation  be 

^i^fVf^)  =  A«*-|-By*  +  ce*H-2Aiy2:H-2Bi2ra?  +  2cia?y 

H-2A2a?H-2B2yH-2ci2:-fK  =  0;  (44) 

and  therefore  equation  (88)  becomes 

L(A4?  +  Ciy-fBi^  +  A2)  +  M(Cia?  +  By-fAi^H-Bi) 

H-N(Biaf  +  AiyH-C2r  +  c,)  =  0; 

and  as  this  condition  is  to  be  satisfied  for  all  values  of  x,  y,  z, 
we  have  g^ 

AL-fCiM  +  BiN  =  0, 
CiL+  BM  -f  AiN  =  0, 
BiL  +  AiM+CN  =0, 
AgL-f  BsM+C^N   =  0; 

therefore  from  the  first  three^ 

ABC  — AAi*  — BBi*  — CCi*-f  2AiBiCi  =  0;  (45) 

and  from  the  first  three  combined  with  the  fourth 

(BC  — Ai*)  A2  +  (CA  — Bi*)  B2  +  (AB  — Ci^)  C2  =   Oj 
PaiCE,  VOL.  I.  3  Y 
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and  taking  the  first  three  two  and  two  together^  we  hare 


L  M  N 


Al» 

—  BC 

L 

CCi- 

-AiBi 

L 

BBi 

-AiCi 

L 

CCi— AiBi 

H 

Bi*— CA 

If 
AAi  —  BiCi 


BBi 

-CiA, 

N 

AAi 

-CiB, 

N 

• 

Ci« 

—  AB 

N 

(Ai»-BC)*  (Bi*-CA)*  (Ci»— AB)* 

and  substituting  these  values  in  the  last,  we  have 

(Ai«  — BC)*A,  +  (Bi«-.CA)*Bt-f  (Ci*— AB)*Ca  =s  0.  (46) 

Now  (i5)  is  the  well-known  condition  that  the  first  six  terms 
of  (44)  are  resoluble  into  two  linear  homogeneous  factors ;  and 
(46)  is  the  additional  condition  requisite  that  (44)  should  be 
of  the  form 

(ax  +  6y  +  C2rH-rf)(aiaf-f6iy+CiZ  +  rfi)  — *  =  0;        (47) 

and  therefore  (47)  is  the  equation  to  a  cylindrical  sur&ce  of  the 
second  degree.  Now  (47)  may  be  resolved  into  two  fsctora  of 
the  form  , 

ax-^by-^-cz-^-d =  0, 

Oix  -h  biy  'hCiz-\-di'\-  mi*  =  0, 

where  m  is  an  undetermined  constant :  because  if  m  is  elimi- 
nated, we  obtain  the  equation  (47).  Each  of  these  equations  is 
that  of  a  plane,  and  the  generating  line  is  the  line  of  intersec* 
tion  of  them ;  and  the  surface  is  .generated  by  the  line  whose 
varying  position  is  due  to  the  variation  of  m.  From  these  two 
equations  it  is  evident  that  the  direction  cosines  of  the  gene- 
rating line  are  proportional  to  biC  —  Cib,  CiO  —  aiC,  aib^bia; 
and  these  are  proportional  to  l,  m,  n.  Although  at  first  sight 
it  may  appear  that  (47)  is  not  of  the  forms  (31)  or  (33),  yet  it 
will  be  found  that  with  these  values  of  l,  m  and  n  it  satisfies 
(38),  and  is  therefore  the  equation  of  a  cylindrical  surface. 

The  surface  in  its  most  general  form  represents  an  elliptical 
or  a  hyperbolic  cylinder.  If  however  (46)  is  satisfied  identi- 
cally, so  that  Ai*=  BC,  Bi*  =  CA,  Ci*=:  AB,  thcu  (47)  is  the  equa- 
tion to  a  parabolic  cylinder. 
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859.]  On  the  equation  of  developable  sarfiices. 

As  any  and  every  two  consecutive  generators  of  a  derelopaUe 
surface  intersect,  and  as  these  two^  as  shewn  in  Art.  352^  lie  in 
one  plane^  it  is  convenient  to  consider  such  a  surface  as  formed 
by  the  continual  intersection  .of  planes  drawn  according  to  a 
given  law.  Now  the  general  equation  to  a  plane  involves  only 
three  independent  constants^  and  may  be  put  in  the  form^ 

AO^-f  By-f  C2r  =  1. 

Suppose  each  of  these  constants  to  be  a  function  of  a  variable 

parameter  a,  viz.  let  a  =f(a),  b  ==  <^(a),  c  =  ^(a);  then,  as  a 

continuously  varies,  the  plane  will  have  different  positions,  any 

two  consecutive  ones  of  which  will  intersect  in  a  straight  line ; 

and  will^  as  its  position  varies,  generate  a  developable  surface, 

of  which  the  straight  line  of  intersection  of  two  consecutive 

planes  will  be  the  generator ;  thus  the  equation  to  one  of  the 

planes  will  be 

^/(a)  +  y*(a)  +  ;f^(a)  =  1.  (4S) 

And  if  we  differentiate  it  in  reference  to  a,  we  have 

^f(o)  +  y  <l>\a)  +  z  f'ia)  =  0,  (49) 

which  is  the  equation  to  another  plane ;  and  the  line  of  inter- 
section of  the  two  is  the  generator  of  the  developable  surface. 
From  these  two  eliminating  a,  we  shall  obtain  an  equation  in 
terms  of  s,  y,  z  which  will  be  that  to  the  required  surface : 
but  this  cannot  be  determined  in  the  general  case,  that  is; 
so  long  as  the  functions  involved  in  (48)  and  (49)  are  unde- 
termined. If  however  we  eliminate  the  functions  by  differen- 
tiation, we  shall  get  a  differential  equation  which  will  give  a 
property  common  to  all  developable  surfaces. 

360.3  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  differential  equation  to  developable  sur- 
faces. 

In  (48)  and  (49),  a  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  z.  Taking  then  the 
partial  differentials  of  (48),  we  have 

{a?/(a)  +  y 4»'(a)  +  « V^'(a)}  (£)  +/(«)  +  ^  («)  (£)  =  0, 

{^/(a)+y4»'(«)  +  «^'(a)}  (^)  +*(«)  + V' (a)  (^)  =  «; 
whence,  by  means  of  (49),  we  have 

/(a)  +  yjf  (a)  (^)  =  0,  4>  (a)  +  ^^  (a)  (J)  =  0.      (50) 

3  va 
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From  these  last  equations,  diminating  a,  we  have  a  relation  of 
the  form,  .  ,    .     . 

whence,  eliminating  f,  there  results 

(£)  {^)  -  (i^)*=  0' 

and  this  is  the  general  differential  equation  to  developable 
surfaces. 

Another  differential  equation  equivalent  to  (51)  may  be  found 
as  follows : 

Suppose  the  equation  to  the  surface  to  be 

and  u,  V,  w  to  be  its  partial  derived-functions ;  then,  as  in 
Art.832,  vdx^\dy  +  wdz  =  0;  (52) 

and  suppose  the  equation  to  the  plane  by  the  consecutive  in- 
tersection of  which  the  surface  is  formed  to  be 

A^  +  By  +  cr  =  1 ;  (53) 

and  as  this  is  a  tangent  plane,  see  Art.  852, 

Adx-^-Bdy-^-cdz  =  0;  (54) 

therefore  by  comparing  (52)  and  (54), 

1^=1=!^=  A.  (55) 

ABC 

Differentiating  again  (52)  and  (54),  since  the  tangent  plane 
touches  the  surface  along  the  generating  line, 

u  d^x  -h  V  d*y  -h  w  d^z  -{-  dv  dx  -^  dw  dy  +  dw  dz  =  0,     (56) 

Ad^x-^-Bd^y-^cdh  =  0;  (57) 

whence  replacing  u,  v,  w  from  (55)  in  terms  of  a,  b,  c, 

A  {a d*x -\-B dhf  -^^  c  dh}  -^-dv dx-^ dv dy -{^  dw dz  =  0; 

.-.     dvdx-i^dvdy-^dwdz  =z  0,  (58) 

which  is  in  fact  identical  with  equation  (49). 
Comparing  this  with  (52),  we  have 

Let  tt,  V,  w,  u\  v'y  w  represent  the  several  second  partial 
derived-functions  of  r  (x,  y,  xr),  viz. 
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/rf*P\  /rf*F\  /d^r\ 

^'=(|^)'  ^'=0'  ^'=(^)^ 


V       (60) 


=  rfu  =  udW'\-wdy'\-v'd2^  1 


(61) 


so  that  fiU  = 

^w  =  dw  =  v'dx-\-u'dy-\'Wdz\ 
from  which,  and  from  (52),  eliminating  /li,  dx,  dy,  dz,  we  have 

-f 2vw(rV— W)  +  2wu(u;V— i;t;')-f2uv(ttV— wi£?')  =  0;  (62) 

which  result  may  easily  be  shewn  to  be  identical  with  (51)  by 
writing  the  equations  in  the  form 

r  {X,  y,z)  =  r  -fix,  y)  =  0. 

and  (51)  take,  the  form  (62),  when  (g),  (^),  (^) 

are  replaced  by  their  values  given  in  Art.  83.  These  equations 
are  of  course  satisfied  by  the  equations  to  the  cylinder  and  to 
the  cone. 

361.]  Since  every  two  consecutive  generating  lines  of  a  de- 
velopable surface  intersect,  a  curve  is  formed,  after  the  manner 
of  an  envelope,  see  Chapter  XIII,  Section  2,  by  the  continual 
intersection  of  all  these ;  and  this  must  be  a  curve  of  double 
curvature,  otherwise  all  the  lines  would  be  in  one  plane,  and 
the  developable  surface  would  be  only  a  plane.  This  curve 
bears  the  name  of  Edge  of  Regression  (ArSie  de  Rebraussement), 
and  the  generator  of  the  surface  is  plainly  always  a  tangent  to 
it.    Its  equations  may  be  found  as  follows : 

Equations  (48)  and  (49),  if  a  is  considered  constant,  are, 
taken  together,  the  equations  to  a  generating  line  of  the  de- 
velopable surface^  and  therefore,  from  what  has  just  been  said, 
to  the  line  whose  envelope  has  to  be  determined :  and  the  equa- 
tions to  which  may  therefore  be  found  by  making  a  to  vary. 
Differentiating  therefore  (49)  with  respect  to  a,  we  have 

^/»  +y  *"(«)  +  -^^"(0)  =  0 ;  (63) 

and  eliminating  (a)  between  this  (48)  and  (49),  we  shall  get 
two  equations  in  terms  of  x,  y,  and  z  which  are  those  to  the 
edge  of  regression.    This  line,  as  is  plain  from  its  mode  of 
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generation,  bounds  the  developable  surface  towards  one  side  of 
space ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  surface  is  continued. 

362.]  Hence  also  we  arrive  at  a  new  conception  of  a  de- 
velopable surface ;  it  is  generated  by  a  tangent  of  a  curve  of 
double  curvature  which  moves  continuously  along  the  curve. 
Also  since  the  osculating  plane  is  that  which  contains  two  con- 
secutive tangents,  it  may  be  conceived  of  as  formed  by  the  con- 
tinuous intersection  of  such  osculating  planes.  Suppose  then 
that  the  equations  to  a  curve  of  double  curvature  are  given  in 
the  forms,  see  Ex.  2,  Art.  347, 

X  =  /(a),         y  =  (^  (a),         z  =  yjf  (a),  (64) 

a  being  a  variable  parameter ;  and  so  that 

dx  =  /'(a)  da,         dy  =  <^'(o)  da,         dz  =  ^'{a)  da ;     (65) 

then,  by  equations  (2),  Art.  341,  the  equations  to  the  generating 

line  are  ^-/(g)  _  ,-<»(a)  _  f- ^ («) . 

/'(«)     -      *'(a)     -     V''(a)     '  ^^ 

from  which  the  equation  to  the  surface  will  be  found  by  the 
elimination  of  a. 

Similarly  also  will  developable  surfaces  be  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  normal  planes  of  a  curve  of  double  curvature ; 
for  suppose  the  equations  to  the  curve  to  be  of  the  form  (64), 
then  the  equation  to  the  normal  plane  is, 

{f-/(a)}/'(a)  -h  {»;-*  (a)}  4»'(a)  +  {C-H<^)}  ^'(a)  =  0 ;  (67) 

an  equation  of  the  form  (48),  and  therefore  manifestly  that  of 
a  devebpaUe  surface.  Fig.  129  indicates  the  mode  of  gene- 
ration of  snch  surfaces  and  edge«  aS.  regression. 

363.3  Ex.  1.  To  find  the  equation  to  the  surface  generated 
by  tangents  to  the  helix ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  formed 
by  the  continuous  intersection  of  osculating  planes. 

By  Ex.  2,  Art.  347,  the  equation  to  the  osculating  plane  is 

lycos^— f  sini^  =  -T  — a^;  (68) 

therefore  taking  the  (^differential, 

t;  sin  <^  -f  f  cos  ^  =  a  ;  (69) 

whence,  squaring  and  adding, 
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whereby  (69)  becomes 

, sin (Z*(^+!!L:^*  ^  f  cos t:*i?  +  f.-:«*)*  =  a;   (71) 
'  ka  ka 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  developable  helicoid,  or  screw- 
surface  ;  the  edge  of  regression  of  which  is  the  helix  itself. 

Similarly  will  the  equation  to  the  surface  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  consecutive  normal  planes  to  the  helix  be  found 
to  be 

lysm         '^   j^l^ ^4-fcos  j^;^ ^  +  **a  =  0.  (72) 

Ex.  2.   If  the  equations  to  a  curve  of  double  curvature  are 

a?*  +  y*  +  ^*  =  *^  1 

x^      y«       z^  _.      \  (7^3) 

the  student  will  without  difficulty  find  the  following  equation 
to  the  surface  formed  by  the  intersection  of  normal  planes ; 

(!f±(|f-(f)*=<"  <«) 

which  is  manifestly  the  equation  to  a  cone ;  the  ambiguity  of 
sign  in  the  second  term  depending  on  k^  being  greater  or  less 
than  &*. 

A  further  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  developable  surfaces 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise^  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  recommending  the  reader  to  study  the  works  of  Monge 
and  Dupin  on  these  subjects :  works  as  they  are  of  such  intrinsic 
merit  that  I  cannot  venture  to  characterize  them,  for  it  may  be 
that  my  praise  would  be  below  their  due,  and  thus  only  tend 
towards  disparagement. 

864.]  On  skew  surfaces. 

Skew  surfeces,  see  Art.  351,  are  those  ruled  surfaces,  any  two 
consecutive  generating  lines  of  which  do  not  intersect ;  in  the 
complete  equations  of  such  generators,  (9)  and  (10)  Art.  351^ 
three  conditions  are  left  undetermined,  and  these  may  be,  that 
the  generator  shall  meet  three  directors.  It  is  also  manifest 
geometrically  that  such  conditions  fix  the  generator;  for  take  a 
point  chosen  arbitrarily  on  any  one  to  be  the  vertex  of  a  cone, 
from  which  conceive  two  conical  surfaces  to  be  described  with 
the  other  two  generators  as  their  directors;  then  these  cones 
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will  intersect  in  one  or  more  straight  lines,  which  will  be  the 
generators  of  the  skew  surface. 

Now  in  developable  surfaces  we  shewed  that  a  tangent  plane 
at  any  point  of  the  surface  not  only  contained  a  generator,  but 
touched  the  surface  through  the  whole  length  of  the  generator. 
In  skew  surfaces  however  it  is  not  so ;  the  tangent  plane  con- 
tains the  generator,  but  cuts  the  surface  at  every  other  point 
along  it  save  at  that  of  contact.  For  suppose  r  and  V  to  be 
any  two  points  at  a  finite  distance  apart  on  the  generator  of  a 
skew  surface,  and  q  and  9I  to  be  two  other  points  respectively 
near  to  them ;  then  the  tangent  plane  at  r  contains  the  line  fq, 
and  that  at  p'  contains  p'q';  but  these  tangent  planes  cannot 
be  identical  in  position,  for  were  they  so,  the  line  joining  q  and 
q'  would  be  in  the  same  plane  with  that  joining  r  and  p',  and 
two  consecutive  straight  lines  would  intersect ;  and  this  is  in- 
consistent with  the  fact  of  the  surface  being  skew.  Hence  the 
tangent  plane  of  a  skew  surface  cuts  that  surface  along  the 
length  of  the  generator,  save  at  the  point  of  contact. 

TKe  equations  therefore  to  the  generator  of  a  skew  surface 
are  the  following : 

Let  a  be  a  variable  parameter,  and  let  the  arbitrary  functions 
introduced  into  the  equations  be  so  determined  that  the  gene- 
rator may  pass  through  three  directors ;  accordingly  we  have 

f(a)  ♦(a)  ♦(a)     *  ^     ^ 

865.]  The  differential  equation  to  skew  surfaces  may  be  found 
as  follows : 

Let  F  (X,  y,  z)  be  the  equation  to  the  surface ;  and  let  u,  v,  w 
be  its  partial  derived-functions ;  so  that 

ud!r-fvrfy-|-w£fe  =  0.  (76) 

Now  take  three  consecutive  points  along  the  generating  line 
of  such  a  surface ;  then  by  the  last  Article,  the  tangent  plane 
changes  its  position  at  those  three  points ;  u,  v,  w  therefore, 
which  are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal, 
change  as  we  pass  along  the  line,  but  the  ratios  dx  :  dy  :  dz 
remain  constant,  because  they  are  the  same  for  all  points  of  the 
line.     Hence  we  have 

vdx-^-  \dy  -^    w£fe  =  0,  (77) 

dvdx-i-dvdy  -i-  dvrdz  ss  0,  (78) 

d^v  dx  ^  d^vdy  -\^  d^Yrdz  =  0;  (79) 
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and  replacing  dVy  dv^  dw  by  ^heir  values  given  in  (61),  and 
dhjy  rf'v,  rf%  by  their  similar  values,  (78)  and  (79)  become  re- 
spectively a  quadratic  and  a  cubic  in  terms  of  dx,  dy,  dz ;  and 
from  them  and  (77),  dx,  dy,  dz  are  to  be  eliminated ;  and  the 
resulting  equation,  in  terms  of  partial  differential  coefficients, 
will  be  that  to  the  skew  surface. 

Of  this  class  of  surfaces  two  kinds  require  special  mention ; 
viz.  conoidal  surfaces,  and  those  surfaces  which  are  generated 
by  a  straight  line  moving  on  two  directors,  and  always  parallel 
to  a  given  plane. 

366.]  Conoidal  surfaces  are  those  skew  ones,  the  generating 
line  of  which  always  passes  through  and  is  perpendicular  to 
some  straight  Une,  say  to  the  axis  of  z,  and  meets  some 
director. 

Let  X,  y,  z,  x\  }f^  /  be  severally  the  coordinates  of  the  gene- 
rator and  of  the  director ;  and  let  the  equations  to  the  director 

^®  Fi  {x\  y\  /)  =  0,         p,  (x\  y',  /)  =  0 ;  (80) 

then  the  equations  to  the  generator  being 

5  =  1.  z  =  /,  (81) 

X        y 

(80)  become 

Fi  {x\  I  x\  z)  =  0,        P,  [x\  I  a?',  2r)  =  0;  (82) 

and  if  we  eliminate  0/^  we  have  a  result  of  the  form, 

f(|.^)  =  0;  (88) 

which  is  the  general  equation  to  conoidal  surfaces. 
(83)  may  also  be  put  into  the  explicit  form, 

-=/(i)-  (84) 

367.]  The  differential  equation  to  such  surfaces  may  be  thus 
found ;  taking  the  partial  differentials  of  (84),  as  in  Art.  103, 
we  have  ultimately  .  . 

Or  taking  the  implicit  form,  viz.  equation  (83),  and  writing  Fi 
and  F3  for  the  .derived  functions  of  f,  according  as  the  first  or 
second  subject-variable  varies,  we  have 
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The  geometrical  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  normal  to  the 
8ur&ce  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  drawn  firom  the  point  of 
intersection  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  z. 

Ex.  1.   To  find  the  equation  to  the  conoid  whose  director  is 
the  helix. 

x' =.  acoB<l>,    t^  =i  ammj},   2^=  ^^4^;  (87) 


30  X 


.-,    o^sacoSx--,     y  =  asmT—;         -sstanT--; 

ka  ka  x  ka 

z  z 

vcost a?sinT-=sO:  (88) 

^        ka  ka  ^ 

which  surface  is  called  the  Skew  Helicoid,  and  is  that  of  the 
under  surface  of  spiral  staircases. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  director  be  a  circle  whose  plane  is  parallel  to 
that  of  xz  at  a  distance  e  from  it,  and  whose  centre  is  in  the 
axis  of  y;  see  fig.  126. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  circle  =  a ;  and  let  the  generator  pass 
through  and  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  otx;  ou^x,  mn  =  y, 

VT=:Z;    OM=a/,   ML=:y',   LQ  =  /. 

Let  OA  =  CB  =  CB  =  a;        oc  =  absc; 


y  -  c; 


0?^  =  a?, 

y[_  y. 

/       z\ 


€^z^  «  y>(a»-«>).  (89) 

which  surface  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cono-Cuneus  of 
Wallis ;  the  figure  contains  but  one-fourth  of  it,  the  remainder 
being  in  three  other  octants, 

868.3  To  find  the  equation  to  a  8ur£EM»  generated  by  a 
straight  line  moving  on  two  directors  and  always  paralld  to  n 
given  plane. 
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It  »  manifest  from  the  mode  of  generation^  that  a  seetion  of 
the  surface  made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  given  plane  is  a 
straight  line. 

Let  A^+B^  +  ct^sr  a  be  the  equation  to  the  plane  cutting 
the  sur&ce  and  parallel  to  the  given  plane^  and  therefore  having 
A,  B,  c  constant^  and  a  a  variable  parameter;  and  let  the  equa- 
tion to  another  plane  passing  through  the  generating  straight 
line  of  the  surface  be 

Ai4r  +  Biy  4-  Ci«  =  0 ;  (90) 

that  is,  let  us  conceive  it  to  pass  through  the  origin ;  then  ai,  Bi, 
and  Ci  are  variable  and  may  be  considered  to  be  functions  of  a; 

■^     *  Ai  =  /(a),    Bi  =  4»  (a),    Ci  =  ^  (a) ; 

and  therefore  the  general  equation  to  the  surface  is 

^/(Aa?  +  By-|-c«)-|-y4»(Aa?4-By  +  C2;)-f;»^(Aar-|-By-fc«)  =  0.  (91) 

To  find  its  differential  equation:  to  simplify  the  process, 
suppose  the  director  plane  to  be  parallel  to  that  of  sy :  then 
A  33  B  =  0,  and  c  =s  1 ;   and  the  equation  becomes 

^/(«)  +  y*(«)+«^(«)  =  0;  (92) 

which  may  be  put  into  the  form 

z  =  4?F(«)-fy*(«);  (98) 

whence 

e)©'-»(^)©(g)^0{£)'=o.  (»*, 


Section  2. — On  swfaces  generated  by  the  motion  of  circles. 

869.]   Surfaces  of  revolution. 

A  smface  of  revolution  is  generated  by  a  curve  which  revolves 
about  a  straight  line  called  the  axis,  and  every  point  of  which 
describes  a  circle  about  the  axis. 

Hence,  if  such  a  surface  is  cut  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  revolution,  the  section  is  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  whose  centre  is  on  the  axis,  and  all  points  of  which  are 
consequently  at  equal  distances  from  the  axis. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  axis  be 

t  fn  n 

3  z  a 
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(a^b,c)'heing  a  given  point  throngh  which  it  paasea,  riz.  the 
point  A  in  fig.  127^  and  /,  m,  n  being  its  direction-corinea. 

Let  w,  y,  z  be  the  current  coordinates  of  the  surface ;  then  the 
equation  to  the  plane  passing  throngh  {x,  p,  z),  and  perpen- 
dicular  to  (95),  is       j^^^y^^,^  p.  (gg) 

Let  BAQ  be  the  axis  of  revolution,  ob  the  perpendicular  from 
the  origin  on  it^  rp  the  generating  curve;  and  suppose  the 
equation  of  it  to  be  given  in  the  form 

AP«=/(BQ).  (97) 

then        ( J? — a)>  +  (y — A)»  +  (z  -  c)«  =  /{U + my  +  nz) ;        (98) 

and  this  is  the  general  equation  to  surfaces  of  revolution. 

If  the  axis  of  revolution  is  that  of  z^  then  a  =  i  =  c  =  0, 
/  =  m  =  Oy  n  ssl,  and 

^  -I-  y*  +  -2*  =  f{z) ; 

or,  which  is  equivalent,    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

370.]  To  find  the  differential  equation  to  surfaces  of  revo- 
lution. 

Eliminating /from  (98)  according  to  the  method  of  Art.  104» 
we  have 

m(x-a)-/(y-A)  +  {«(^-«)-'(^-c)}  (^) 

+  {^(;,-c)-n(y-A)}(^)  =  0.    (100) 

Or  putting  (98)  in  the  form 

'(*»y,«)  =  '{(^-«)*-i-(»-*)*  +  (^-c)*j^+my  +  fMr}=0,(101) 

let  us  suppose,  as  in  Art.  53,  Fi  and  Fa  to  be  the  derived-func- 
tions of  F,  according  as  the  first  or  second  subject-variable  varies, 
then 


y)  =  ^(*-«)'i  +  ^'« 


(;^)  =  2(y-4)F,  +  mF, 


> ;  (102) 


rfF 

dy 

{«i(^-c)-«(y-4)}  (g)  +  {n{x^a)^l(z--c)}(^) 

dr 


+  {/(y-A)-m(a;~a)}(^)  =  0.   (103) 
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The  geometrical  meaning  of  this  condition  is,  that  the  normal 
to  the  surface  always  meets  the  axis  of  revolution  whose  equa- 
tions are  (95).  # 

A  plane  which  passes  through  the  axis  of  revolution  is  called 
a  Meridian  plane ;  and  its  line  of  intersection  with  the  surface 
of  revolution  is  called  a  Meridian  curve. 

871.]]  Ex.  1.  To  find  the  equation  to  a  surface  described  by 
a  straight  line  revolving  about  the  axis  of  z,  which  it  does  not 
meet. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  revolving  line  in  a  given  position  of 
it  be  /  r     a         ^ 

L      ""      M      ""      N     ' 

then,  if  x  and  y  are  the  current  coordinates  of  the  required  sur- 
face, when  ixf^  +  y^  =  a?>  -f  y*,  z'-=z\  but 

a/  =  a  +  ~  {z-y),  y'  =  ^  +  ^  {z^y)  ; 

.*.    {«  +  ^(i^-y)}»+0  +  ^(*-y)}*  =  «*+y»-  (104) 

N  N 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  of  one 
sheet,  the  centre  of  which  is  on  the  axis  of  z. 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  conditions  that  the  general  equation 
of  the  second  degree, 

Aa?*-hBy*-|-c;8*-f  2Aiyz+2Bi5;a?-h2cia?y 

+  2Aaar  +  2Bay  +  2caar  +  K  =  0,   (105) 

should  express  a  surface  of  revolution. 

The  most  general  form  that  (98)  admits  of,  so  as  to  be  an 
expression  of  the  second  degree  is 

(a?-a)*+(y-A)*  +  ('2^-c)»  =  *«(/a?+wyH-nz)»;       (106) 

expanding  which  and  equating  coefficients  of  the  same  powers 
of  the  variables  with  those  of  (105),  we  have 

A  =  1  —  **/*,  "^  Ai  =  —  *•  mn^ 

B  =  l-*»m»,  I  Bi=  -*an/, 

c  =  l-*«n«,  J  ci  =  -*»/m 

Ai  Bi  Ci 

...     ^-£l£L==B-.^l^  =  c-^^l^.  (107) 

Ai  Bi  Ci 
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872.]  On  tabular  turfrces. 

Tubular  surfiuses  are  the  envelopes  of  spheres  of  constant 
radii^  whose  centres  are  situated  in  a  given .  cnrye^  which  is 
called  the  axis  of  the  tube  or  canal. 

The  general  theory  of  envelopes  having  been  explained  in 
Chapter  XIII,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  subject  at  any 
great  length,  but  one  or  two  points  require  further  elucidation. 

Let  w(x^yz,a)=zO  be  the  equati<m  to  the  surface^  involv- 
ing X,  y,  z  its  current  coordinates  and  a  a  variable  parameter ; 
and  therefore  representing  a  fiimily  of  surfaces  as  a  varies,  and 
a  particular  individual  of  it  for  a  particular  value  of  a.  Then 
the  equation  to  the  envelope  is  found  by  eliminating  a  between 

F  =  0,    and    j^  =  0,  (108) 

whence  will  generally  arise  an  equation  in  terms  of  x,  y,  z. 

Now  although  (lOS)  thus  give  the  equation  to  a  surface,  yet^ 
if  a  is  considered  a  constant  in  them,  each  when  taken  sepa* 
rately  represents  a  surface,  and  when  taken  together  they  re* 
present  the  line  of  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  and  which  is  in 
general  a  curve  of  double  curvature.  To  this  line  Monge  has 
given  the  name  of  the  characteristic.  Thus  if  we  conceive  de- 
velopable surfaces  as  formed  by  the  intersection  of  consecutive 
planes,  since  two  planes  intersect  in  a  straight  line,  a  straight 
line  is  the  characteristic,  and  is  the  generator  of  the  developable 
surface. 

Further,  let  us  suppose,  after  the  characteristic  has  been 
found,  the  variable  a  to  vary  again;  hereby  another  charac- 
teristic will  be  formed,  and  will  be  determined  by  those  two 
different  equations,  which  will  in  general  be  different  in  form 
and  position,  and  will  cut  the  former  one;  thus  an  envelope 
will  be  formed  of  such  characteristics,  which  will  be  an  edge 
of  regression,  see  Art.  861,  and  of  course  generally  a  curve  of 
double  curvature.    Thus  we  shall  have  three  equations, 

Am  A2f 

from  which  eliminating  a,  we  shall  have  two  equations  in  terms 
of  «,  y,  z,  which  will  by  their  intersection  give  the  edge  of  re- 
gression, and  such  as  we  have  before  met  with  in  the  case  of 
developable  surfiaces.  Fig.  129  will  perhaps  give  a  better  notion 
of  the  formation  of  such  a  curve ;  but  we  shall  return  to  the 
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subject  in  Chapter  XVIII^  and  discuss  it  in  a  particular  case  at 
a  length  which  will  remove  many  difSculties. 

The  complete  investigation  of  tubular  surfaces  requires  three 
equations  to  be  found:  (1)  that  of  the  envelope  of  all  the 
spheres :  (2)  that  of  the  characteristic :  (3)  that  of  the  edge 
of  regression. 

Let  a  =  the  constant  radius  of  the  sphere.  And  let  the 
equations  to  the  axis  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  single  variable 
parameter  a,  so  that  the  equation  to  a  sphere  may  be 

{*-/(«)}"  +  {y-*(«)}*-f  {z-ykWV  =  «*•      (110) 

The  a-differential  of  this  is 

{*-/(«)}/»+  {y-*(a)}  *'(«)  -h  {^-V^(a)}  ylr'ia)  =  0;  (HI) 

which^  taken  in  combination  with  (110)  when  a  is  constant, 
represents  the  characteristic;  and  as  (111)  represents  a  plane, 
the  characteristic  is  manifestly  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 

Differentiating  (111)  again,  we  have 

{^-/(a)}r(a)  +  {y-*(a)}  *»  +  {z^y^{a)}  ^"(a) 

-{(/'{a))"+(*'(a))*  +  (^'(a))«}  =0.   (112) 

By  means  of  which  and  (110)  and  (111)  if  a  is  eliminated, 
there  will  be  two  equations  in  terms  of  w,  y,  z,  which,  taken  in 
combination,  are  those  to  the  edge  of  regression  formed  by  the 
characteristics. 

878.]  Now  all  tubular  surfaces  have  a  common  property^ 
which  may  be  expressed  as  a  differential  equation.  This  we 
proceed  to  find. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  surface  be  p  (j?,  y,  z)  =  0,  of  which 
u,  v,  w  are  the  partial  derived'-functions ;  and  let  the  equation 
to  the  generating  sphere  be 

(a?-a)»  +  (y-^)*  -h  («-y)*  =  a\  (118) 

Now  (a,  pj  y)  being  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the  centre 
being  on  a  given  curve,  these  quantities  are  connected  by  two 
equations  of  the  form 

'i(a,  Ay)  =  0,        F,(a,fty)  =  0;  (114) 
and  for  the  envelope  of  the  spheres 

(a?-a)  da  +  (y-fi)  dp  +  («-y)  dy  =  0,  (115) 

rfo,  dPf  dy  having  two  other  relations  given  by  (114),  into 
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which  however  it  is  of  no  aae  generally  to  inquire  farther. 
Now  differentiating  (118)  we  have 

(a?-a)  (dx-da)  -f  (y-i3)  (dy-^dp)  4  (r-y)  (dz-^dy)  =  0;  (116) 

and  therefore  by  (115), 

(a?-a)dir  +  (y-i3)rfy  +  (z-y)dzr  =  0;  (117) 

which  shews  that  a  tangent  to  the  sphere  at  the  points  of  it 
which  are  common  to  the  sphere  and  the  envelope  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  drawn  from  that  point  to  the  centre  of  the 
sphere.  This  latter  line  therefore  is  the  normal  to  the  tubular 
surface ;  and  as  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  of  a  surface 
are  proportional  to  u,  v,  and  w,  we  have 

x—a  _  y— i3  _  z—y  __  a 

"^"  "~  • 

Q 


(118) 


U  V  w 

Now  as  the  envelope  touches  each  of  the  enveloped  spheres, 
and  as  the  envelope  and  enveloped  sphere  have  one  and  the 
same  tangent  plane,  so  for  a  point  common  to  the  two  surfaces 
Xy  y,  z,  V,  V,  w,  are  the  same,  whether  we  consider  the  point  as 
belonging  to  the  sphere  or  to  the  envelope.  And  therefore  we 
may  differentiate  the  equations  (118)  under  this  condition; 
whence  we  have  _ 


Q  da?  =  a  dv  --  a  —  dQ 

Q 

i^dy  =  ad\  ^  a  —  d<^ 

w 
Qdz  =  adw  —  a  —  dQ 

Q 


>; 


(119) 


and  using  the  notation  of  Art.  361,  equations  (&1), 

dv  =  udx  -^w'dy  +  vdz 
dv  =  fv'dx-\-  vdy-i-  u'dz 
dw-ss  v'dx  -h  tt'dy  -\-wdz 

therefore  the  group  (119)  becomes 


(aw— q)  dx  +     aw'dy 


+      av'dz      =  a  —  di^ 

Q 


aw'dx  -\-  (cv— Q)dy  -f      au'dz      =  a  —  dQ 

av'dx  H-      audy      •{-{aw—Q)dz  =z  a  —  d<^ 
Whence,  by  cross-multiplication, 


(120) 
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dbp  { (au  —  q)  {av  —  q)  {aw  —  q) 

—a^u'^  {au  —  q)  — a^v'*  {av  —  q) — a*«;'*  {aw  —  Q)  +  2cfiuVw'} 

=  a — {u(at;  — q)  (fltt?  — q)— aM;v(ott;  — q) 

— av'w  (aw  —  Q)  +  a*t«'(tt'u  +  r'v  +  w'w)— 2a*tt'*u} ;     (121) 

and  similarly  may  the  values  of  dy  and  dz  be  found.  Multi- 
plying through  therefore  by  u,  v,  w,  adding^  and  by  means 
of  (17),  Art.  332, 

v^{av  —  q)  {aw  —  q)  -f  v*(aM;  —  q)  {au  —  q)  +  w*(att  —  q)  {av  —  q) 

—2a  {tt'vw  {au  —  q) -i-i/wu  (at?  —  q)  +m?'uv  (aw  —  q)} 

+a*{(t«'u  +  t;V-hM^w)«-2(t«'«u2-hv'»v«H-u;'2w«)}  =  0.  (122) 

If  a  =  00 ,  this  condition  becomes  identical  with  that  given 
in  equation  (62)  for  developable  surfaces. 

If  the  director  curve  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is  a  plane 
curve  in  the  plane  of  xy ;  then  the  equation  to  the  sphere  is 

(^-f)*H-(y-r7)*+^  =  a\  (123) 

As  the  tubular  surface  is  an  envelope  we  may  take  partial 
differentials  of  this  equation  on  the  supposition  that  the  terms 
involving  the  differentials  of  $  and  rf  vanish ;  so  that 

■■■  -(S)'+-(S)"=«*-= 

which  is  the  differential  equation  of  such  tubular  surfaces :  and 
if  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of  u,  v,  w,  q,  it  becomes     • 

dz  =  aw.  (125) 

The  geometrical  meaning  of  (124)  and  (125)  is,  the  part  of  the 
normal  between  the  surface  and  the  plane  of  xy  is  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  generating  sphere. 
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874.]  Examples  of  tubular  surboes. 

Ex.  1.   Let  the  axis  of  the  tube  be  a  straight  line  whose 
equations  are  .  ^ 

theQ  the  equation  to  the  sphere  is 

(jr-f)*+(y-i)*+(«-"0*  =  «'; 

and  therefore  «^        •  .^ 

L  If  N  ' 

.-.     (jr-f)L  +  (y-iy)M  +  («-f)  n  =  0; 

whence  f,  i}^  f  may  be  found  in  terms  of  x,y,z;  and  thence» 
substituting  in  the  equation  to  the  sphere, 

{L(My  +  N«)-j?(M«  +  N»)P4-  {m(n«+  Lar)-y(N«  +  L*)}* 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  equation  to  the  surface  of  a  circular  ring. 
Let  the  director  curve   of  the  centre  of  the  generating 
sphere  be  ^«  .    «         • 

so  that  the  equation  of  the  sphere  is 

(d(-\-fldrt  =  0,  (a?-f)rff +  (y-iy)rfij  =  0; 

.-.    {c  +  (a»-i8?)*}»=:;r>4-y*; 
which  is  the  equation  to  the  required  surface. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

ON  CURVATURE  OF  CURVES  IN  SPACE,  AND   ON 
CERTAIN  KINDRED  APPBOTIONS. 

876.]*  Certain  principles,  names,  and  modes  of  estimation 
which  were  discussed  in  Chapter  XII,  as  to  the  cnrrature  of 
curves,  are  stated  with  breadth  sufficient  to  include  kindred 
properties  of  curves  in  space;  a  difference  however  of  great 
importance  exists  between  the  two  classes,  and  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary at  once  to  bring  out  into  greater  prominence.  In  the 
former  case  the  whole  of  the  curve  lies  in  one  plane,  and  the 
curve  is  therefore  called  a  plane  curve ;  in  the  present,  although 
every  two  consecutive  elements,  or  every  three  consecutive 
points,  must  be  in  one  plane,  viz.  the  osculating  plane,  yet  the 
third  element,  or  the  fourth  point,  may  be,  and  generally  will 
be,  in  a  different  plane.  For  this  reason  such  curves  are  called 
non-plane  curves,  and  from  this  general  property  arise  other 
affections  of  a  more  complex  character,  and  which  we  proceed 
to  inquire  into. 

Consider  a  portion  of  a  curve  in  space,  at  no  point  of  the  part 
of  which  under  investigation  is  there  a  point  of  abrupt  termi- 
nation, or  of  discontinuity,  and  at  which  the  derived-functions 
of  the  equations  to  the  curve  are  not  indeterminate.  Now  as 
every  three  consecutive  points  must  be  in  one  plane,  and  as  the 
mode  of  estimating  curvature  as  explained  in  Art.  290  requires 
only  three  points  in  the  curve's  plane,  the  principles  therein 
investigated  are  immediately  applicable,  and  we  propose  to 
apply  them  by  a  similar  process,  viz.  by  drawing  in  the  oscu- 
lating plane,  which  is  the  plane  containing  three  consecutive 
points,  two  consecutive  normals,  which  will  generally  meet  at 
a  finite  distance  from  the  curve ;  the  ratio  of  the  infinil 


*  For  a  most  masterly  ezpodtion  of  the  properties  considered  in  this 
Chapter,  and  for  geometiical  proofs  of  them  by  the  infinitesimal  method, 
the  reader  is  requested  to  consult  a  Memoir  by  M.  de  Saint  Venant  in 
"Trentiteie  Cahier  du  Journal  de  I'l^le  Royal  Polytechnique." — 1 
Pftris,  1845. 
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angle  contained  between  which  to  the  element  of  the  corre  is 
curvature,  as  we  heretofore  defined  it ;  see  Art.  280 ;  but  which^ 
for  the  sake  of  greater  distinctness,  we  shall  now  call  abBobUe 
curvature ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  expression  we  shall  use 
the  following  terms :  the  radius  ofabiohUe  curvature  is  the  dis- 
tance from  the  curve  of  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive 
normals  drawn  in  the  osculating  plane;  the  centre  of  abtohUe 
curvature  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  such  normals ;  the 
angle  qf  curvature  is  the  angle  contained  between  them ;  and 
since  two  such  normals  are  perpendicular  to  two  consecntive 
tangents,  it  is  equal  to  the  angle  between  them,  and  is  accord- 
ingly called  the  angle  of  cantingence ;  see  Art.  284.      v^; 

Suppose  (^^y,z)^  {x-^dx^  y  +  ^i^i  z-^dz)  to  be  two  consecu- 
tive points  on  a  curve,  and  ds  to  he  the  distance  between  them^ 
or  to  be  the  length-element  of  the  curve ;  and  suppose  two  con- 
secutive normals  to  be  drawn  in  the  osculating  plane,  and  to 
contain  between  them  the  angle  dr ;  then,  if  p  =  the  radius  of 
absolute  cun'ature,  and  dr  =  the  angle  of  curvature, 

d$  =  ±  pdr,  (1) 

The  radius  of  absolute  curvature,  which  is  mathematically  de- 
fined by  equation  (2),  is  therefore  the  distance  from  the  curve 
at  which  two  consecutive  normals  drawn  in  the  osculating  plane 
intersect,  or  is  the  ratio  of  the  length-element  of  the  curve  to 
the  angle  of  curvature. 

376.]  In  a  curve  however  of  the  most  general  nature,  as  we 
pass  continuously  along  it,  the  third  element  will  be  in  a  plane 
different  to  that  of  the  two  preceding  ones ;  that  is,  two  con- 
secutive osculating  planes  will  be  inclined  to  each  other ;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  two  consecutive  binormals  are  not 
parallel.  This  then  is  an  affection  different  to  any  of  those  of 
plane  curves,  and  which  has  been  called  by  various  names*, 
"  second  curvature,'*  *'  torsion,"  "  flexure,*'  "  cambrure  ;*'  we 
shall  call  it  torsion^  and  curves  which  are  affected  with  it  we 
shall  call  non-plane  curves.  In  plane  curves  it  vanishes,  and 
is  of  greater  or  less  amount  according  to  the  deviation  of  the 

*  On  the  use  of  these  terms,  consult  Note  I.  of  M.  de  Saint  Venant's 
Memoir  in  the  Journal  de  I'Kcole  Polytechnique. 
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curve  from  a  plane  curve ;  we  propose  to  measure  it  according 
to  the  principles  of  Art.  281.  If  therefore  i&  is  a  length-element 
of  the  curve,  and  da  is  the  angle  contained  between  two  con- 
secutive binormals^  the  torsion  will  vary  directly  as  </»,  and 
inversely,  as  ds.    Let  us  therefore  define  as  follows : 

di^ 
torsion  =  •^'  (8) 

Let  us  imagine  a  circle  whose  radius  is  b,,  of  which  let  two  radii 
be  drawn  parallel  to  two  consecutive  binormals,  so  that  da  is 
the  angle  between  them^  and  ds  is  the  intercepted  arc ;  then 

ds 

and  the  torsion  =  - ;  calling  then  r  the  radius  of  torsion,  and 

a 

da  the  angle  of  torsion,  we  have  the  following  definition  of  r  : 

The  radius  of  torsion  is  the  ratio  of  the  length-element  of  a 
curve  to  the  angle  of  inclination  of  two  consecutive  binormals. 

It  is  of  course  manifest  that  two  consecutive  binormals  do 
not  of  necessity  intersect ;  but  this  will  appear  more  distinctly 
hereafter. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  torsion  vanishes  in  the  case 
of  plane  curves,  but  that  the  absolute  curvature  vanishes  only 
in  the  case  of  straight  lines ;  hence  we  shall  derive  analytical 
conditions  of  lines  in  space  being  plane  and  being  straight. 

On  account  of  these  two  affections,  curves  in  space  have  been 
called  curves  of  double  curvature. 

377.]  On  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature. 

Let  (X,  y,  z)  be  the  point  on  the  curve  at  which  the  radius  of 
absolute  curvature  is  drawn ;  p  its  length ;  ds  a  length-element 
of  the  curve ;  (f ,  17,  C)  the  centre  of  curvature  which  lies  in  the 
osculating  plane ;  then 

(^  =  (f-^)H(r7-y)*-h(f-i!^)^  (5) 

To  abbreviate  the  notation,  let 

dydh^dzd^y  =  x,  "j 

dzd^X'-dxdh  =  Y,  I  (6) 

dxdhf—dyd'^w  =  z,  J 

x>  +  Y«  +  z»  =  P«;  ^  (7) 

so  that  we  have  by  reason  of  equation  (14),  Art.  843, 
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(i^s)  X  4-  (fi-y)  V  +  (f-^) »  =  0.  (8) 

And  as  the  centre  of  absolate  carvature  is  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  two  consecutiTe  normals  which  are  in  the  osculating 
plane,  it  is  on  the  line  of  intersection  of  two  consecntiye  normal 
planes ;  whence  we  have 

(f-af)ifa  +  {fi-y)dy  +  (C-')dz  =  0,  (9) 

(f- J?)  rf«a?+  (ly-y)  dhf  +  (f-j?)  d^2  =  rf^ ;  (10) 

and  therefore  by  cross-multiplication  from  (8),  (9)  and  (10), 

.     ^       di^JYdz^tdy)  -| 
f  ^*  -  ;i ' 

di^izdX'-'Ldz) 


n-y  = 


f""^  ~  ii » 


(11) 


rf^« 


P=  ± -^{(Yifa-srfy)>-f(i<'ip-xdi)»+(xrfy-Tdip)«}*.   (12) 

Which  expressions  may  be  simplified  as  follows  : 

Ydz—zdy  =  dz(dz  d^s  ^dx  d*z)  --  dy  {dx  d^—dy  d^x), 

=  (dx^'^-dy^  +  ds^d^X'-'dxidxd^X'j'dyd^'^dzd^z), 
=:  di^d^X'-dxdi  d\  (18) 

(14) 

Similarly, 

tdx—xdz  =:  d$*dh/—dyd$d*a,  (15) 

(16) 

(17) 
=  d»'d.^:  (18) 


ds 


xdy—\dx  =  dt*  d*z—dz  di  d\ 

dz 
ds' 

r*  =  X*  +  T*  +  8*, 

=  d:»«{(rf«*)»  +  (rfV +  («?"«)' -(rf**)»}.  (19) 
Therefore  from  (18),  (15),  (17)  and  (19), 

—  =  +  {(d»«)«+(rf«y)«+(rf»«)«-(rf>*)«}*j     20) 


and  from  (19), 


A*    =     ■ 

^    -    p.    » 


(21) 
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and  therefore  firom  (14),  16),  (18),  and  (21), 

as      as 
P*   .  dy 

"^-y  ^  Ts'^'d's' 

p*  .  dz 


(22) 


whence,  squaring  and  adding,  and  by  means  of  (5), 


.-=±il(--S)'-(^-|)'-(^S)T'   « 


(20)  and  (28)  being  the  same  values  of  -,  though  in  different 
forms. 


Its  is  equicrescent,  (23)  may  be  put  in  the  form 

1         /d^x\^     (d^y\       /d^z\^ 


d** 


)■ 


(24) 


878.]  Let  \,  fAf  V  he  the  direction-angles  of  the  radius  of 
absolute  curvature;  then  ~ 


i-^x         p   ,  dx 

cosA  =  = =   -y-d.-j-, 

p  ds     ds 


cos /A 


=  ^"""y  =   -^rf.^. 


cos  V  ss 


P 


ds     ds 
ds    'ds 


>i 


(25) 


and  if  «  is  equicrescent, 

d^x  d^y 


cos  V  =  p 


d^z 
ds^ 


(26) 


on  comparing  which  results  with  Art.  846,  it  appears  that  the 
radius  of  absolute  curvature  coincides  in  direction  with  the 
principal  normal. 

879.]  To  determine  the  angle  of  curvature. 

Since  by  equation  (2),  Art.  875,  rfr  =  +  — ;  therefore  from 
equation  (28), 


^'-{('■s)'-(''S)'-(^£m 


(27) 
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II  #  IS  O^mCRMCDt. 

Nov  equatioii  (27 1  is  icaunfcable  and  demiei  attentioD; 


-s-9  -^f  -r-  uv  the  directioD-€onies  of  the  tangent,  and  tf r 
m$    4$    as 


is  the  infimtenmal  ang^  between  it  and  the  consecuUve  tan- 
gent. This  lesolt  flmcfure  may  be  gcneraliied.  Let  oos  a, 
eos/3,  eosy,  eosa  +  tf.eoso,  eos /3  +  tf .eos /3,  eosy  +  tf.eosy  be 
the  directioo-eoaines  of  two  lines  indinfid  to  eadi  odier  at  an 
infinitesimal  ang^ ;  then  that  infinitesimal  ang^  is  equal  to 

{(rf.cosa)«  +  (rf.cos)i)«+(rf.cosy)«}**  (29) 

880.]  We  may  sJso,  as  follows,  immediatdy  obtain  the  Talne 
of  p^  and  as  the  process  exhibits  the  power  of  the  infinitesimal 
method  in  its  greatest  simplicity,  we  recommend  the  reader  to 
study  it  attentiydy. 

Let  r,  Q,  E,  fig.  128,  be  three  consecotiTe  points  in  the  coire, 
all  three  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  pi^er  whidi  is  the  osculating 
plane.  Then  rq  3=  ib,  qk  =  di-\-dP»\  prodnoe  rq  to  s,  making 
QSsrq;  complete  the  parallelograms  rqav,  vQsa,  so  that 
QSssyE  =  rQ=:ilf,  then  the  angle  eqs  =  dr ;  and  firom  q  as  a 
centre,  and  with  qs  as  a  radios,  describe  a  small  arc  st,  which 
is  therefore  perpendicular  to  qe;  hence  qt  =  qs  =  dlt ;  and 
therefore  et  =  d^$,  and  st  =:  ifo  x  dr. 

Now  the  projections  on  the  coordinate  axes  of  pq  are  dr,  d^^ 
dz;  and  of  qe,  or  of  pt,  dx-^-d^x,  dy'\-dhf^  dz-\-dH;  therefore 
the  projections  of  vq  are  d^x,  dh^^  d*z;  and  therefore 

but  VQ*  =  8E', 

=  st'-i-te*, 

=  ds^  dr*  +  (rf>*)2 ; 

*  Or  thus :  tuppow  oos  a,  &c.  oos  a  +  d  .co8  a,  &c.  to  be  the  direction-coBiDes 
of  two  lines  making  an  infinitesimal  angle  dr  with  each  other;  take  along  the 
lines  two  distanoes  each  equal  to  unity,  and  commencing  from  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  lines.  Then  the  projections  of  these  distances  on  the  co- 
ordinate axes  are  respectively  oos  a  .... ,  coBa  +  d.  cos  a .... ;  and  therefore 
the  projections  of  the  line  joining  their  extremities  are  ^i.ooso,  4i.cos/3, 
i/.cosy,  but  this  line  measures  dr,  since  it  subtends  dr,  at  a  distance  unity; 

and  therefore        ^^g  «  (rf. cos  a)2  +  (rf. cos  /9)2  +  (rf.  cos  y)2. 
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equating  which  values  of  tq',  we  haye- 

d$^  dr^  =:  {d^x)^  +  idhff  +  (rf*«)?  -  (rf**)^  (80) 

And  therefore  by  (2), 

-  =  ±  ^  {(rf*^)'  +  (rfV)^  +  (rf*'«)*-  (rf'*)*}*.         (81) 

Hence  also  we  have  the  following  value  of  the  angle  of  eon- 
tingence, 

rfr  =  ^  {(rf«^)?  +  (rfV)'+(rf*;»)-(rf»*)»}*.  (82) 

88I.3  Again  consider  fig.  128,  and  project  the  parallelogram 
FQRv  on  the  plane  of  xy ;  the  projections  on  the  axes  of  x  and 
y  of  the  sides  pq  and  qb  are  severally  dx,  dy,  and  dx-^d^x^ 
dy-^d^y;  so  that,  as  was  shewn  in  Art.  295,  the  area  of  the 
projected  parallel<^ram  is  equal  to  dxdh^—dyd^x,  that  is,  to 
the  quantity  represented  by  z  in  Art.  877.  SimilaEly  the  pro- 
jections of  the  parallelogram  pq&v  on  the  planes  of  yz  and  zx 
are  z  and  y  ;  also,  as  in  Art.  295^ 

area  of  pqrv  =  pq  x  qr  x  sin  rqs,^. 

=  ds  (<&-f  rf'*)  sin  rfr, 
=  d$^  X  dr, 

ds^ 

=  — •  (38) 

Hence  by  a  property  of  projected  areas, 

P 

the  same  as  equation  (21).  Hence  also  we  have  the  following 
values  of  the  direction-cosines  of  the  binormal^  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  in  which  the  parallelogram  pqrs  lies,  viz. 

jpX        jpY         ^ 

d$^*   d$^'    d$^'  *^* 

882.]  On  torsion  and  the  radius  of  torsion. 

Since  in  Art.  876  den  is  the  angle  between  two  consecutive 
binormals,  and  since  the  direction-cosines  of  the  first  binormal 
are 

X         Y         ft 

i'     i'     p' 
or  in  terms  of  (84),     |3L,    PL,   ^; 
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it  follows  from  equation  (29)»  Art  879,  that 

4.-\{,.l)\(4.l)\{,.l)'Y:  OB, 

...  i.. .  (t*^)V  (iiiri£)V  (£i:i^')'  (,8, 

r»  (rfx»  +  rfY«  +  rfi»)  -  r»  rfr» 


p* 


_    (g«4Y*-fg*)(rfx»-frfY«H-rfz»)-(xrfX-fY<^Y4lrf«)» 
""  (X* +¥>  +  «•)«  ' 

_  (Yrfa-grfY)»4-(grfx~xrfg)'-f(xrfY-Yrfx)« 
(x»h-y»  +  bV  •       ^'^^ 

But  differentiating  the  •everal  terms  of  (6),  we  have 

dx  =  dyd^z^dztPy,  ^ 

dY  =  dzd^X'-dxd^z,  I  (88) 

(fg  =r  dxd^y^dyd^x;) 

.•.   Yrfg— irfY  =s  YCrfrrf'y— rfyrf'or)  — iCcferf**— rfrcPjr), 

=  lb  (X  cPx + Yrf  ^  +  ic/'iP) — il'or  (xd!jr  +  Yify  +  id^) : 

but  xdir  +  Yi/y  +  scis;  =r  0; 

.-.     Yd«  — zrfY  =  dp(xrf'jr+Yrf»y  +  »rf'^);  (89) 

and  as  similar  values  are  true  for  the  other  terms  of  the  nume- 
rator of  (37), 

rf*«       d$*  (X  rf»d?  +  Y  rfV  -H  « <''«)' . 


*"*~     R»     "  (X«  +  Y>  +  Z»)» 

1  _  xrf'4?H-Yrf'y  +  Brf^ 

a  ""  X*  +  Y*  +  B* 

And  since  x^  +  y*  +  z'  =  —5- » 


(40) 


.-.     ^  =  1^  {xd^x-^Ydhf^^d^z};  (41) 

and  rfo)  =  ~-^  {xrf'a?  +  Yd'y  +  zrf'^}.  (42) 

Also  substituting  the  second  set  of  the  values  of  the  direction- 
cosines,  given  in  (34), 

'i- ±\i^-Bf *{"■&)'- {"-BT    <«' 
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388.]  In  reference  to  singular  forms  of  the  values  of  dr  and 
dm  which  have  been  determined  by  equations  (27)  and  (42),  it 
is  to  be  observed  that 

(a)  If  at  any  point  of  a  curve  dr  =  0,  or,  which  is  the  same 
^^^'  .dx^,dy^,dz^  ,^, 

then  there  is  fio  change  of  direction  of  the  tangent  as  we  pass 
to  a  third  point  on  the  curve;  that  is,  the  curve  becomes  a 
straight  line,  or  the  curvature  is  suspended,  and  there  is  what 
is  caUed  a  point  of  suspended  curvature. 

(P)  And  if  </r  =  0,  and  changes  its  sign,  then  not  only  does 
the  curve  at  the  point  run  into  and  coincide  with  its  tangent, 
but  it  intersects  it ;  and  we  have  what  corresponds  to  a  point 
of  inflexion  of  plane  curves,  and  is  caUed  a  point  of  Inflected 
Curvature. 

(y)  And  if  at  all  points  of  a  curve  in  space  dr  =  0,  then  the 
line  is  straight,  as  is  apparent  from  the  three  conditions  (44). 

(5)  If  at  any  point  if  co  =  0,  or  what  is  equivalent, 

X  d^w  +  yrf'y  +  z  rf»«  =  0,  (46) 

the  osculating  plane  does  not  change  position  as  we  pass  from 
a  third  to  a  fourth  consecutive  point,  and  the  torsion  at  that 
point  is  suspended,  or  the  curve  is  plane ;  such  a  point  is  coni> 
veniently  called  a  point  of  Suspended  Torsion. 

(c)  And  if  doi  =  0,  and  changes  its  sign,  then  the  direction 
in  which  the  torsion  takes  place  is  changed,  and  we  have  what 
is  called  a  point  of  Inflected  Torsion. 

(0  And  if  at  all  points  of  a  curve  rf»  =  0,  then  the  binormals 
are  all  parallel,  and  the  curve  is  plane.  This,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
is  the  same  condition  as  that  before  found  in  Art.  848. 

884.]  We  proceed  now  to  consider  certain  surfaces  which 
are  generated  by  planes  and  straight  lines,  the  positions  and 
directions  of  which  depend  on  properties  of  curves  of  double 
curvature ;  and  first  let  us  consider  the  effects  of  the  intersec- 
tion of  consecutive  normal  planes. 

Two  consecutive  normal  planes  of  course  generally  intersect ; 
for  did  they  not,  the  elements  of  the  curve  to  which  they  are 
perpendicular  would  be  in  the  same  straight  line,  which  is  true 

4  B  2 
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of  only  particular  parts  of  carves;  and  they  intersect  in  a 
straight  line,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  nomendatnre  of 
M.  de  Saint  Venant,  and  taken  from  Monge  and  Lancret,  we 
will  call  the  polar  line :  the  polar  line  manifestly  passes  through 
the  centre  of  absolute  curvature,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the 
osculating  plane.  Consider  again  a  third  consecutive  normal 
plane;  this  will  intersect  the  second  one  in  a  straight  line, 
which  is  a  consecutive  p(dar  line;  and  so  on ;  thus  a  developable 
surface  will  be  formed  by  the  intersection  of  such  normal  planes ; 
and  as  it  is  also  generated  by  the  polar  lines  according  to  the 
properties  of  developable  surfaces  investigated  in  the  last  Chapter, 
it  is  called  the  Polar  Sur&ce. 

Also  a  curve  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  polar  lines ; 
for  the  lines  of  intersection  of  the  first  two  and  of  the  last  two 
of  three  consecutive  normal  planes  lie  in  the  second  plane,  and, 
not  being  parallel,  necessarily  intersect,  and  must  by  their  in* 
tersection  form  a  curve  of  double  curvature,  which  is  the  edge 
of  regression  of  the  polar  surface.  To  this  ed^  of  regression 
therefore  the  polar  lines  are  tangents ;  and  as  two  consecutive 
polar  lines  are  perpendiciilar  to  two  consecutive  osculating 
planes  of  the  original  curve,  it  follows  that  the  angle  of  curva* 
ture  of  this  edge  of  regression  is  equal  to  the  ^corresponding 
angle  of  torsion  of  the  primitive  curve.  Also  it  is  manifest  from 
the  mode  of  generation  that  the  normal  planes  of  the  primitive 
curve  are  osculating  planes  of  the  edge  of  regression ;  and  there- 
fore the  angle  of  torsion  of  the  edge  of  regression  is  equal  to 
the  anj;le  of  curvature  of  the  primitive  curve.  We  cannot  how- 
ever hence  conclude,  that  the  curvatures  and  torsions  of  the  two 
curves  are  reciprocally  equal,  because  the  lengths  of  the  cor- 
responding elements  of  the  two  curves  are  not  always  equal. 

883.]  Investigation  of  mathematical  expressions  connected 
with  polar  surfaces  and  polar  lines. 

I'Ot  f ,  y;,  C  be  the  current  coordinates  of  the  normal  plane ; 
{x,  y,  z)  the  point  on  the  curve  at  which  it  is  drawn ;  then  the 
equation  to  the  normal  plane  is 

(f-4r)dir  +  <r7-!r)rfy  +  (f-5r)rf2r  =  0;  (46) 

and  the  equation  to  the  consecutive  normal  plane  is 

(i-'X)d^x  -f  {yi-y)dhf  +  {C-z)dH  =  &«;  (47) 

by  means  of  which,  and  of  the  two  equations  to  the  curve,  x^  y,  z 
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may  be  elinniiated,  amd  the  resulting  eqaation  an  terms  of  {,  rj^  ^ 
is  that  of  the  polar  surface. 

S86.3  Again^  to  find  the  equations  to  the  polar  line. 

Let  i,ri,(\ie  the  current  coordinates  of  the  line;  thea^  as  it 
passes  through  the  centre  of  absolute  curvature^  and  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  osculating  plane,  or  is  parallel  to  the  binormal^ 
its  equations  are,  by  means  of  (22), 

f_^_^d.J      v-y-^d.^      C-z-4-d.^ 

*  ds      ds  ^      ds     ds  ds     ds    ,.«^ 

^———i— —  =  __....,.,.,,„^  ^  ^— _— ^  .  (48) 

X  Y  Z 

S87.3  Also  to  find  the  coor£nates  of  the  point  of  inter- 
«ection  of  two  consecutive  polar  lines :  that  is^  the  coordinates 
to  a  point  on  the  edge  of  regression  of  the  polar  surface :  we 
must  again  differentiate  (47),  whereby  we  have 

{i-x)d^x  +  (l-y)d^y  +  (f-«)rf»2r  =  Sdadh ;         (49) 

and  by  cross-multiplication  between  (46),  (47)^  and  (49), 

<f-.^)(xrf«a?+Yrf»y  +  zd««)  =  Sdsdhx-da^dx,       (50) 

and  similar  values  are  true  for  the  symmetrical  expressions. 
Therefore  by  means  of  (41), 


p>R    .     Y 

^-y^—dT'^'d?' 

^^'^^-di^^difl' 


(52) 


By  means  of  which  and  the  two  equations  to  the  curve,  x,  y,  z 
may  be  eliminated,  and  the  two  resulting  equations  in  terms  of 
ii  Vj  C  viU  be  those  to  the  edge  of  regression  of  the  polar  surface. 

888.]  Let  us  further  consider  these  properties  in  relation  to 
a  sphere  which  has  contact  with  the  primitive  curve. 

As  a  circle  is  definite  when  it  passes  through  three  consecu- 
tive points  on  a  curve,  and  cannot  in  general  pass  through  more, 
80  a  sphere  is  definite  when  it  passes  through  four  points,  pro- 
vided that  these  four  points  have  not  such  a  position  as  to  give 
a  singular  form  to  the  sphere,  as  for  instance  to  make  it  a 
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plane;  this  is  manifest  geometrically,  inasmoch  as  an  infinite 
number  of  spheres  may  be  made  to  pass  through  three  points, 
but  of  these  that  which  passes  through  the  fourth  point  haa  a 
definite  radius ;  and  also  algebraically,  because  the  equation  to 
a  sphere  involves  four  arbitrary  constants,  and  these  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  of  four  given  points. 
Consider  then  a  sphere  to  be  so  placed  as  to  pass  through  a 
given  point  on  a  curve,  and  to  touch  the  tangent  to  the  carve 
at  the  point ;  the  sphere  passes  through  two  consecutive  pMnta 
on  the  curve,  and  its  centre  may  be  at  any  point  which  is  equi- 
distant from  these  two ;  it  may  therefore  be  any  where  in  the 
normal  plane.  Suppose  also  that  the  sphere  passes  thitmgh  a  third 
consecutive  point  in  addition  to  the  former  two,  then  its  centre 
must  also  be  in  the  second  consecutive  normal  plane,  and  moat 
therefore  be  in  the  intersection  of  these  two  normal  planes; 
that  is,  it  must  be  in  the  polar  line,  but  it  may  be  at  any  point 
in  that  line  ;  that  line  therefore  may  be  considered  as  the  locus 
of  the  centres  of  spheres  which  pass  through  the  same  three 
consecutive  points  on  a  curve.     Suppose  again  that  the  sphere 
also  passes  through  four  consecutive  points,  then  its  centre 
must  be  in  the  point  at  which  the  polar  line  is  intersected  by 
its  consecutive  polar  line,  and  is  therefore  at  a  definite  pcnnt, 
and  the  radius  of  the  sphere  is  of  definite  length.     The  point 
then  at  which  the  centre  of  such  a  sphere  must  be  plaosd  is 
a  definite  point  on  the  edge  of  regression  of  the  polar  surface ; 
such  edge  therefore  may  be  defined  to  be^  the  locus  of  the  cen- 
tres of  spheres  which  pass  through  four  consecutive  points  on  a 
curve  of  double  curvature. 

Therefore  (,  y;,  (  of  equations  (52)  are  the  coordinates  to  the 
centre  of  the  osculating  sphere,  and  (—x,  rf^-y,  (-^z  are  the 
projections  on  the  coordinate  axes  of  its  radius.  Now  after 
some  long  but  not  di£Bcult  reductions,  equations  (52)  assume 
the  forms 

^    ""  '^ds'^'ds^  ds  ds^' 

i;-.y=:p^rf.^  +  -^^3,   ^  (53) 

and  since  -—-rf.  -7-, are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  radius 

ds      ds 
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of  curvature^  and  ~ , are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  polar 

line,  it  follows  that  the  projections  on  the  coordinate  axes  of 
the  radius  of  the  osculating  sphere  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
projections  on  the  same  axes  of  the  radius  of  absolute  curva- 
ture, and  of  a  line  equal  in  length  to  —^  measured  from  the 

centre  of  curvature  along  the  polar  line;  and  therefore  as  the 
polar  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature, 

the  radius  of  the  osculating  sphere  =  j  p*  +  (^)  (  .        (54) 

And  if  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  of  a  curve  is  constant 
for  all  points  of  the  curve,  so  that  dp  =  0^  then  the  centres  of 
absolute  curvature  and  of  the  osculating  sphere  are  coincident ; 
and  if  at  a  point  on  a  curve  p  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  the 
same  result  follows. 

And  by  differentiating  (52)  or  (53)  we  may  find  di^  dri,  d(^ 
and  thereby  the  length  of  an  element  of  the  edge  of  regression 
of  the  polar  surface ;  and  thence  the  curvature  and  torsion  of 
the  edge  of  regression  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  of  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  primitive  curve. 

889.]  The  above  investigations  lead  us  immediately  to  an 
inquiry  respecting  those  properties  of  curves  of  double  curva- 
ture which  are  analogous  to  evolutes  of  plane  curves. 

Let  a  normal  line  be  drawn  at  any  point  of  a  curve  of  double 
curvature ;  it  will  be  in  the  normal  plane  at  the  point,  and  will 
therefore  touch  the  polar  surface. 

Now  conceive  a  second  and  consecutive  normal  plane  to  be 
drawn ;  it  will  meet  the  first  normal  line  on  the  polar  surface, 
and  at  the  point  of  meeting  let  a  normal  line  be  drawn  to  the 
curve :  and  conceive  again  a  third  oonBecutive  normal  plane  to 
be  drawn,  and  to  meet  the  second  normal  line :  and  another 
normal  line  to  be  drawn  to  the  curve,  and  by  a  method  similar 
to  the  former  one :  and  so  on ;  then  will  a  curve  be  described 
on  the  polar  surface,  the  elements  of  which  are  elements  of 
these  successive  normal  lines,  and  which  curve  is  such  that  if 
a  perfectly  flexible  and  inextensible  string  is  fixed  at  any  point 
of  it,  and  of  such  a  length  as  when  stretched  will  reach  to  the 
curve ;  then,  if  it  be  wrapped  round  the  polar  surface  and  along, 
and  tangential  to,  the  curve  thereon  described,  the  extremity  of 
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the  string  will  describe  the  original  cunre  of  dooble  curvature. 
On  this  account  the  curve  described  on  the  polar  snrfiice  is 
called  the  Evolnte,  and  the  original  curve  is  called  the  Involute 
Mrith  respect  to  it. 

Thus^  let  (t,  y,  z)  be  the  point  on  the  original  curve  at  which 
the  normal  line  is  drawn,  and  let  the  point  on  the  polar  surfiu» 
at  which  the  normal  meets  it  be  {(,  17,  O^  uid  let  rf<r  be  a  length- 
element  of  the  evolute ;  and  let  r  be  the  distance  between  the 
two  points ;  then,  as  r  is  to  be  a  tangent  to  the  evolute. 


rff    '-( 

dn      y-n 

dC       z-C. 

da  ~      r    ' 

da           r 

dtr           r 

Also  r»  =  («-f)»  +  (y-i|)»  +  («-0», 

-rdr  =  («-f)rff  +  (y-ri)dr,  +  (z-Od{, 

.'.     rfr  +  rf<r  =  0; 

and  taking  the  negative  sign  r  —  <r  =  a  constant ;  so  much  of 
the  string  therefore  is  taken  off  from  its  length  by  the  wrap- 
ping, as  to  leave  the  remainder  equal  to  the  distance  of  the 
point  on  the  old  curve  from  the  point  on  the  evolute  where  the 
wrapping  ends. 

Hence  if  from  two  points  on  an  evolute  tangents  to  the  evo- 
lute are  drawn  to  the  involute,  the  difference  of  their  lengths 
is  equal  to  the  length  pt  the  arc  of  the  evolute  between  the 
points  of  contact. 

As  the  basis  of  the  construction  of  the  evolute  thus  &r  has  been 
an  arbitrarily  chosen  normal  line  at  a  given  point  of  the  original 
curve,  so  may  any  other  normal  line  be  taken ;  and  thus  there 
may  be  any  number  of  evolutes,  all  of  which  will  be  on  the  polar 
surface,  and  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  locos 
surface  of  such  evolutes. 

The  locus  of  the  centres  of  absolute  curvature  is  not  an  evo- 
lute, although  it  is  a  curve  described  on  the  polar  snr£EU»;  and 

for  this  reason ;  suppose  p,  Q,  R to  be  consecutive  points  on 

the  curve,  and  /),  q,  r to  be  the  centres  of  curvature  cor- 
responding to  the  points;  then,  if  the  ]me  pqr were  an 

evolute  of  pqr ,  the  btc  pq  should  lie  in  the  line  vp  pro- 
duced, the  arc  qr  should  lie  in  q^  produced,  and  so  on :  and 
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such  can  be  the  case  only  when  vp,  Qq,  ar are  two  and 

two  in  the  same  plane ;  hot  all  these  lie  severally  in  different 

planes^  viz.  in  the  osculating  planes  at  p,  q,  r The  radii 

of  absolute  curvature  therefore  cannot  meet  and  by  their  in- 
tersections form  an  evolute^  unless  all  are  in  the  same  plane, 
or,  in  other  words,  unless  the  curve  is  plane.  A  surface  how* 
ever  is  generated  by  such  radii  of  curvature,  which  is  ruled,  but 
of  the  class  termed  Skew. 

There  is  also  another  remarkable  property  of  evolutes  of 
curves  of  double  curvature,  viz.  when  the  polar  surface  is  de- 
veloped into  a  plane,  they  become  straight  lines  all  diverging 
from  the  same  point.  For  consider  two  consecutive  normal 
pl^es  pp  and  qq  drawn  at  p  and  q,  and  imagine  the  second 
one  to  turn  about  the  polar  line  in  vp,  until  the  two  planes 
coincide ;  then,  as  is  manifest  from  the  construction,  q  falls  on 
and  coincides  with  p,  and  the  line  j>p  coincides  with  q;,  so  that 
pq^  the  element  of  the  evolute,  coincides  in  direction  with  vp; 
and  as  a  similar  result  would  follow  from  a  similar  operation 
being  performed  on  the  other  normal  planes,  it  follows  that  the 
evolute  of  which/) 9  is  an  element  becomes  a  straight  line  ema- 
nating from  p,  the  point  into  which  the  whole  original  curve 
becomes  absorbed ;  and  as  a  similar  result  is  true  of  all  the 
other  evolutes,  it  follows  that  when  the  polar  surface  is  de- 
veloped, the  evolutes  become  a  pencil  of  straight  lines  diverging 
from  the  point  into  which  the  curve  falls. 

And  as  the  length  of  an  element  of  an  evolute  is  not  altered 
by  the  development,  it  follows  that  the  lelement  of  an  evolute  is 
the  shortest  distance  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  ele- 
ment. The  evolute  therefore  is  the  geodesic  between  any  two 
points  on  the  polar  surface. 

390.3  To  enable  the  reader  to  obtain  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  last  few  Articles,  the  geometrical 
figure  129*  is  given. 

Let  Fi,  P2,  Fs,  F4 be  successive  points  in  a  curve  of 

double  curvature;   and  through  the  middle  points  Mi,  M2,  Ms, 

...  of  successive  elements  let  the  normal  planes  li,  Ls,  La, be 

drawn,  intersecting  each  other  consecutively  in  the  straight  lines 

*  The  figure  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  Monge  in  his  '*  Application 
d'.Analyse,"  and  thence  has  been  copied  into  most  of  the  ordinary  textbooks. 
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AiBi,  AaBs, which  are  therefore  the  polar  lines;  and  the 

•urface  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  normal  planes  is  the 
developable  polar  surface ;  then,  as  all  the  elements  of  the  corfe 
are  not  in  the  same  plane,  the  polar  lines  are  not  parallel,  and 
therefore  intersect  consecutively,  and  thereby  form  an  envelope, 
vis.  the  non-plane  curve  QiQsQs f  which  is  the  edge  of  re- 
gression of  the  polar  surface. 

Also  let  the  normal  planes  Li,  Li  be  cut  by  the  osculating 
plane  containing  the  elements  PiPj  and  PaP^  and  which  is 
therefore  perpendicular  to  L|  and  Lt,  and  let  the  lines  of  inter- 
section be  MiCi,  M2C1;  then  Ci  is  the  centre  of  absolute  cur- 
vature of  the  curve  at  Pi,  and  Pi  Ci  is  the  radius  of  absolute 
curvature. 

Again,  let  the  consecutive  osculating  plane  be  drawn  con- 
taining the  elements  Ps  Ps  and  Ps  P4,  and  let  its  lines  of  inter- 
section with  Lt  and  L9  be  u^Ct  and  MjCi;  then  c%  is  the  centre 
of  absolute  curvature  of  the  curve  at  Tt,  and  PtCi  is  the  radius 
of  absolute  curvature.  It  is  manifest  now  that  the  line  iit  Cs 
does  not  coincide  with  MsCi,  because  they  are  the  lines  of 
intersection  of  the  same  plane  Li  by  different  planes;  UtC^ 
therefore  does  not  cut  ai  Bi  in  the  point  Ci ;  and  therefore  the 
consecutive  radii  m  1  Ci  and  Ms  c^  do  not  meet.  The  successive 
centres  of  curvature  therefore  do  not  arise  from  the  intersection 
of  consecutive  radii  of  curvature,  and  consequently  these  radii 
are  not  tangents  to  the  locus  of  the  centres ;  and  therefore  it 

follows  that  the  curve  Ci  Cs cannot  be  regarded  as  an  evo- 

lute  of  the  original  curve.  It  is  manifest  however  from  the 
construction  that  such  will  be  the  case,  if  the  original  curve  is 
plane. 

The  diagram  gives  us  also  a  clear  notion  of  the  formation  of 
evolutes.  From  Mj  let  any  line  MiDi  be  drawn  in  the  normal 
plane,  meeting  at  Di  the  polar  surface,  to  which  it  is  tangential ; 
and  from  Di  let  the  line  Di  M2  be  drawn  to  Mj,  the  middle  point 
of  the  next  element;  then  this  line  lies  in  the  consecutive 
normal  plane,  and  is  tangential  to  the  polar  surface,  and  has  an 
element  Di  Ds  in  contact  with  it ;  and  let  a  similar  process  be 
continued  ou  other  consecutive  normal  planes ;  then  there  will 

be  described  on  the  polar  surface  a  curve  DiDs ,  such  that 

each  successive  element  on  it  being  produced  will  pass  through 
and  be  normal  to  the  original  curve,  and  such  that  the  differ- 
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ence  between  two  successive  lines  drawn  from  the  new  to  the 
old  curve  is  equal  to  an  element  of  the  new  cnrve^  as  is  mani- 
fest from  the  construction;    therefore  the  curve  DiD2 is 

an  evolute  to  the  original  curve,  which  is  called  an  involute 
relatively  to  it.     Hereby  also  a  developable  surface  will  be 

formed  of  which  the  curve  DiDj  is  the  edge  of  regression, 

the  osculating  planes  to  which  are  those  containing  the  suc- 
cessive elements  of  the  original  curve. 

And  as  the  first  normal  Pi  Di  was  drawn  to  a  point  Di^  chosen 
arbitrarily,  so  might  any  other  point  have  been  taken  on  the 
polar  line  Bi  ai  Qi  ;  and  thus  there  may  be  any  number  of  evo- 
lutes  on  the  polar  surface,  and  the  polar  surface  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  locus-surface  of  such  curves. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  geometry  that  if  the  polar  surface  is 

developed  into  a  plane,  Di  Dj would  become  a  straight  line ; 

therefore  Di  Ds is  a  geodesic  line  on  the  polar  surface. 

391.3  Fi^om  the  figure  also  may  be  deduced  results^  some  of 
which  are  identical  with  those  above  investigated  by  algebraical 
methods. 

Through  the  points  Mi,  m^, ,  the  middle  points  of  succes- 
sive elements,  let  there  be  drawn  the  binormals  MiLi,  MjLs, 

which  are  parallel  to  the  polar  lines  AiBi,  A2B2 ; 

then  the  angle  ai  Qi  a%,  being  that  between  two  successive  polar 
lines,  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  torsion.  Also  let  the  line  M2  cs 
cut  the  polar  line  ai  Bi  in  i  ;  then  we  have  the  following  values : 

Ml  ci  =  p  =  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature, 
M2I  =  dp  =  the  differential  of  ditto, 
MiQi  =  the  radius  of  the  osculating  sphere, 

ds 
AiQiAs  =  the  angle  of  torsion  =  (/o)  = 

R 

Since  then  c^i  may  be  considered  as  an  arc  of  a  circle,  sub- 
tending an  angle  A1Q1A2  at  Q],  we  have 

C2I  =  Q1C2  X  angle  A1Q1A2; 

.-.      rfp  =  Q1C2  X  da), 

dp  dp  ^^ 

and  since  MiCiQi  is  a  right  angle, 

MlQi*  =   MiCiH  ClQ,^ 

4  C  2 
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{the  radius  of  the  osculating  sphere}^  ^  ^  ~^  (^^)  ^    ^^^^ 

QiCi        aJp 
tauQiMiCi  =  —-.  =  — ^.  (5/) 

Pi  Ci         p  as 

Also  as  MjCi,  M|Cs  are  the  lines  of  intersection  of  the  normal 

plane  at  Ps,  by  two  consecutive  osculating  planes  which  are 

both  perpendicular  to  it,  the  angle  CiMsC^  is  that  between  the 

osculating  planes^  and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  angle  of  torsion  : 

that  is,  , 

Ci  ifsCf  =  a«i>; 

and  as  Mj  Ci  is  perpendicular  to  ai  Bi,  Cj  i  may  be  considered 
the  arc  of  a  circle  subtending  at  M2  an  angle  d^ ;  therefore 

Cii  =  MsCi  X  angle  CiMsCi, 

=  pdfit;  (58) 

and  therefore  if  Ci  C2  is  joined,  Ci  Cs  is  an  element  of  the  curve- 
locus  of  the  centres  of  curvature  ; 

.-.       C1C2*  =   Cil^-hlCf", 

=  p«  rf««  -h  dp\  (59) 

If  the  curve  is  plane  dt»  =  0,  and  CiCs  =  dp,  in  which  case 
CiCa  is  an  element  of  the  evolute  of  the  original  curve;    but  if 

the  original  curve  is  non-plane,  the  curve  CiCt, is  not  an 

evolute. 

As  Ci  C]  is  an  element  of  the  curve-locus  of  the  c^itres  of 
absolute  curvature,  it  is  equal  to  {dp  +  dti^ '\- dC*}^  of  the 
expressions  given  in  equations  (11)  or  (22)  of  the  present 
Chapter;   that  is, 

rfp«-hp«rf«*= l^^+^-i^^'-S)!'"^ "^•••'  ^^^ 

whence,  after  several  reductions, 

392.]  Now  this  last  equation  deserves  attention ;  for  on  re- 
ferring to  equations  (25)  it  appears,  that  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  are 
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ds      ds       ds      ds       ds      as 

and  therefore  on  comparison  of  (61)  with  (29),  it  appears  that 
the  right-hand  member  of  (61)  is  the  square  of  the  infinitesimal 
angle  contained  between  two  consecutive  radii  of  absolute  cur- 
vature. Therefore  if  da  is  the  angle  between  these,  viz.  the 
angle  between  MiCi  and  MeCs  in  fig.  129;  then 


"■'•  -  \'(i't>\' 


+ 

ds* 

+ 

d$* 

Hi^'M'-l^ii-/-^)}'-  <») 


(64) 


and  assuming  H  to  be  such  that  ds  ==  Vi  dOj  we  have 


»1  =  7  +  1?;  (65) 

and  calling  ^-  complex  flexure,  and  tt  the  radius  of  complex 

flexure,  we  have 

(complex  flexure)*  =  (curvature)*  +  (torsion)*.         (66) 
Fig.  129  affords  an  easy  geometrical  proof  of  (64). 

393.3  On  the  osculating  surface  of  a  non-plane  curve. 

The  osculating  planes  of  a  non-plane  curve  by  their  con- 
secutive intersections  form  a  developable  surface,  whose  edge 
of  regression  is  the  curve  itself;  or  the  surface  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  generated  by  the  tangent  lines  in  their  successive 
positions.  The  tangent  line  therefore  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  surface,  which  is  called  the  osculating  surface. 

Let  the  equation  to  an  osculating  plane  be 

(f-o?)  X  +  (i;-y)  y  +  ((-z)  z  =  0;  (67) 

then  the  equation  to  the  consecutive  plane  is 

i^^x)  dx  +  (i,-y)  rfY  4-  (C-z)  dz  =  0,  (68) 

xdir  +  Yrfy-f  zrf^  =  0. 

Eliminating  therefore  x,  y,  2  from  (67),  (68),  and  the  two  equa- 
tions to  the  curve,  there  will  result  an  equation  in  terms  of 
f ,  y;,  C  which  will  be  that  to  the  osculating  surface. 
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From  the  mode  of  generation  of  the  8nr£Eice^  it  is  manifest 
that  all  involutes  to  the  given  curve  lie  in  it;  and  that  each 
involute  cuts  all  the  generating  lines  of  the  snrfiux  at  right 
angles. 

An  example  of  a  problem  of  this  kind  has  been  solved  in 
Ex.  1,  Art.  868. 

894.]  Again,  suppose  planes  to  be  drawn  at  every  point  of 
a  non-plane  curve  and  perpendicular  to  the  radius  of  absolute 
curvature  at  the  point;  such  will  by  their  intersections  gene- 
rate a  developable  surface^  the  equati<m  to  which  is  found  as 
follows. 

Let  (^  i|>  {  be  the  currmt  coordinates  of  the  plane ;  then,  since 
it  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature,  or  to 
the  principal  normal  whose  direction-cosines  are  given  by  equa^ 
tions  (25),  its  equation  is 

(f-^)rf.J  +  (»?-y)rf.2+(f-^)rf.^  =  0;         (69) 
and  the  equation  to  the  consecutive  plane  is 

The  elimination  therefore  of  x,  y^  z  between  (69),  (70),  and 
the  two  equations  to  the  curve,  will  leave  an  equation  involving 
(,  17,  C  which  will  be  that  to  the  required  surface. 

The  planes,  by  the  consecutive  intersection  of  which  the  sur- 
face is  formed,  are  tangential  to  the  original  curve,  and  are  by 
their  position  perpendicular  to  both  the  osculating  and  normal 
planes  to  the  curve  at  the  common  point.  This  surface  there- 
fore always  cuts  at  right  angles  the  osculating  surface  of  the 
curve ;  and  since  to  the  osculating  surface  the  curve  is  the  edge 
of  regression,  this  surface  is  perpendicular  to  the  osculating 
surface,  through  the  whole  length  of  its  edge  of  regression. 
Now  when  the  osculating  surface  is  developed,  the  original 
curve  becomes  a  straight  line ;  but  what  effect  has  such  a  de- 
velopment of  the  osculating  surface,  or  such  a  rectification  of 
its  edge  of  regression,  on  the  surface  which  is  perpendicular  to 
it  through  its  edge  ?  it  developes  this  orthogonal  surface  into  a 
plane,  and  the  line  of  contact  of  the  original  curve  with  it  be- 
comes a  straight  line.  This  surface  is  accordingly  called  the 
rectifying  deiyelopable  surface^  as  being  that  which  touches  the 
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curve^  and  the  curve  of  contact  of  which,  with  the  given  curve, 
becomes  a  straight  line  when  the  surface  is  developed  into  a 
plane.  It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  the  plane  which  touches 
a  curve,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  of  absolute  curva- 
ture, is  called  Me  rectifying  plane  *, 

395.]  The  line  of  intersection  of  two  successive  rectifying 
planes  is  called  the  rectifying  line ;  hence  it  is  the  line  of  inter- 
section of  the  two  planes  whose  equations  are  (69)  and  (70) ; 
therefore  its  equations  are 

ds       ds  ds       ds  ds       ds  ds       ds 

ds       da  ds       ds 

also  it  is  perpendicular  to  two  consecutive  principal  normals. 

Also  by  means  of  the  denominators  of  the  above  fractions 
the  infinitesimal  angle  between  two  consecutive  rectifying  lines 
may  be  determined. 

And  the  edge  of  regression  of  the  rectifying  surface  may  be 
determined  by  differentiating  (70),  and  then  determining  two 
equations  in  terms  of  (,  rj,  C  between  (69),  (70)  and  its  differ- 
ential, and  the  two  equations  to  the  curve. 

396.]  Let  us  apply  to  the  helix  the  results  which  have  been 
arrived  at  in  the  present  Chapter.  As  in  Ex.  2,  Art.  347,  let 
the  equations  to  the  curve  be 

X  =  a  cos  fp^-^  .•.     rfa?  =  —  a  sin  ^ <i<J>  =  —  y  d4>,  •^ 

y  =  a  sin  ^,  I  dy  =    a  cos  fpd(l>    =      x  e/<^,   I     (72) 

z^ka^;    J  dz  ^       kadij)        =    kad<p;J 

ds*  =  (1  +  *«)  a«  rf<^ ; 

and  taking  <f»  to  be  equicrescent, 

d^x  =  —  xd4>*y^  d^x  =  ydii?,     ^ 

d^y  =  -y  d4>^  I  rf8y  =  -  0?  rf<^«,  I  (73) 

d*z=0;  J  rf«2r  =  0;  J 

*  See  a  paper  by  Lancret  in  "  M^moires  des  Savans  Etrangdrea/'  tome  l^^^ 
Paris,  An.  XIV  (1806). 
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and  from  the  resalts  of  Ex.  2,  Art.  847,  and  firom  (6)  and  (7) 
of  Art.  877, 


—  J? 


=  0; 


X  =  *ay  rf^, 
y  =  —  kaxd^\ 

p«s=a*{l  +  it*)rf<^«; 


(74) 


therefore  by  (24)  and  (25),  p  rr  a  (1  +  il>) ; 

cos  X  =  —  COS  <f»,       COS  ft  =  —  sin  <^       cos  ir  =  0 ; 


dr  = 


d4i 


(75) 


(!  +  *«)* 

The  radius  of  absolate  curvature  therefore  coincides  in  direc- 
tion with  the  radius  of  the  base-cvlinder  of  the  helix ;  and  as  its 
value  is  constant,  its  extremity  describes  another  helix  of  the 
same  axis  and  the  same  thread,  and  which  is  traced  on  a  base- 
cylinder  whose  radius  is  k^a. 

Again,  from  (40)  and  (42), 


B  =  a 


d<A  = 


k 
k 


R  =: 


_    P. 


d4>. 


(76) 


(1  +  **)* 
Also  for  the  direction-cosines  of  the  binormal,  we  have 


7       ^  ^ 

cos  /  =  -  = 

^      (1  -h  **)* 


sin^. 


Y                     * 
cos  fit  =  -  = 

^         (1  +  **)* 

z  1 

COS  n  =   -  =  ' ;  . 

p  (1  +  *■)* 


cos<^. 


(77) 


The  equation  to  the  polar  surface  has  been  found  in  the  last 
Chapter,  see  Ex.  1,  equation  (72),  Art.  363,  and  therefore  it 
is  unnecessary  to  apply  equations  (46)  and  (47)  to  the  same 
problem. 

By  means  of  (48)  the  equations  to  a  polar  line  are 
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ky  —kx  a    ' 

Again,  to  find  the  equations  to  the  edge  of  regression  of  the 
polar  surface,  we  have  from  equations  (52)^ 

f=-*«jr,       7=-*"y»       f=-8^;  (79) 

substituting  which  in  the  equations  to  the  helix^  via. 

a^sacos^,  y  =  asin^^  (80) 

we  have 

f  =  - *«a  cos  j^,  i;  =  -*«a  sin  ^ ;         (81) 

which  represent  a  helix  described  on  a  cylinder,  whose  axis  is 
the  axis  of  the  original  base-cylinder,  and  radius  =  k^a,  and 
the  inclination  of  whose  thread  to  the  plane  of  xy  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  original  helix. 
Also  from  (64), 

the  radius  of  the  osculating  sphere  =  a  (1  +  k^) ;        (82) 

and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature;  and 
similarly  the  coordinates  to  the  centre  of  the  osculating  sphere 
are  those  given  in  (79). 

From  (64),  rfo  =  di^y  (88) 

that  is,  two  consecutive  radii  of  absolute  curvature  are  inclined 
to  each  other  at  the  same  angle  as  the  corresponding  radii  of 
the  base-cylinder. 

Also  from  (65),  H  =  (1  +**)*«.  (84) 

The  equation  to  the  osculating  surface  has  been  investigated 
in  Ex.  1,  Art.  868. 

By  equation  (69)  the  equation  to  the  rectifying  plane  is 

faf-hi7y=  ««;  (86) 

that  is,  the  plane  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Zj  and  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  of  the  base-cylinder. 
And  by  (71)  the  equations  to  the  rectifying  line  are, 

f  =  a?,        i,  =  y,        f=g.  (86) 

PRICE,  VOL.  I.  4  D 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

ON  THE  CCRVATURB  OF  SECTIONS  OF  CURVED  SURFACES. 

897.]  CoNsiDBR  on  a  curred  snrfiuse  a  point  which  is  not  one 
of  discontinuity,  and  at  which  the  derired-fonctiona  of  the 
equation  to  the  snrfiice  are  neither  singular  nor  indeterminate. 
Through  this  point  let  any  number  of  lines  be  drawn  on  the 
surface;  these  will  generally  be  curved^  and  the  curvature  of 
them  will  vary  continuously  as  we  pass  from  one  to  another ;  to 
the  determination  of  their  curvature  we  propose  to  apply  the 
principles  already  explained ;  and  by  means  of  them  to  form  a 
conception  of  the  actual  flexure  or  curvature  of  the  surface  at 
the  point  under  consideration. 

Now  our  principles  require  an  investigation  into  the  incli- 
nation of  two  consecutive  elements,  or  into  the  relative  position 
of  three  consecutive  points^  see  Art.  281.  The  first  point  is 
that  under  consideration,  and  the  next  two  are  of  necessity 
in  the  same  plane  with  it ;  and  according  as  the  plane  of  the 
three  consecutive  points  does  or  does  not  contain  the  normal 
to  the  surface  at  the  first  point,  will  the  process  of  inquiiy  be 
different. 

Firstly,  let  the  three  points  be  sach  that  their  plane  may 
contain  the  normals  at  the  first  and  second  points ;  then  the 
two  consecutive  normals  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  therefore 
intersect.  Accordingly  the  principles  on  which  we  have  esti- 
mated radius  of  curvature  are  directly  applicable ;  this  is  the 
case  o(  principal  normal  section. 

Secondly,  let  the  plane  of  the  three  points  contain  the  first 
normal,  but  not  the  second ;  then  the  principles  of  estimating 
curvature  which  were  adopted  in  the  last  Chapter  are  applicable ; 
and  we  must  investigate  the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
point  at  which  the  normal  plane  of  the  second  element  meets  the 
normal  to  the  surface  at  the  given  point ;  for  such  a  point  will 
be  identical  with  the  point  of  intersection  on  the  osculating 
plane  of  two  consecutive  normal  planes  :  this  is  the  case  of 
ordinary  normal  section. 

Thirdly,  the  three  points  may  be  such  that  their  plane  may 
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not  contain  the  normal  Kne  at  the  first  point ;  in  which  case  we 
mnst  then  apply  the  resolts  of  Art.  875  to  determine  the  radius 
of  absolute  curvature.  This  is  the  case  of  oblique  section,  the 
osculating  plane  of  the  two  elements  being  inclined  at  a  given 
angle  to  the  normal  of  the  surface. 

398.]  I  propose  first  to  investigate  the  curvature  of  principal 
normal  sections. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  surface  be 

'(^iy,^)  =  0;  (1) 

and  for  the  sake  of  abbreviating  the  notation  let  us  employ  the 
following  symbols^  as  in  Art.  832^  and  in  Art.  860^ 


(i)= 


w; 


©  =  «'' 


m 


U*  +  V*  +  W*  s=  Q*. 

Then  the  equations  to  the  normal  at  the  point  ^,  y,  z  are, 


(8) 


u 


^ —  =  ^  =  o, 

W  Q 


(say), 


(4) 


where  p  is  the  distance  between  (a?,  y,  z)  and  {(,  ri,  {)-  Hence 
we  have 

f — a?  =  uo,  ly— y  =  vo,  C— «  =  wo.       (5) 

Now  when  two  consecutive  normals  intersect,  (6)  mutt  consist 
with  their  differentials,  when  ^,  y,  z,  and  therefore  when  u,  v,  w, 
Q  vary ;  accordingly,  differentiating,  we  have 

dff-^-vdQ  +  Qdv  =  0,  -^ 

rfy  +  V  rfo  4-  o  rfv  =  0,   I  (6) 

rfr  +  wrfo+orfw  =  0;  J 

whence,  eliminating  a  and  da,  we  have 

(vdw  — wrfv)dir-f-(wrfu  — urfw)rfy  +  (udv  — vrfu)£fe  =  0;   (7) 

and  as  this  is  independent  of  f ,  17,  (  it  is  true  for  any  point  on 
the  surface,  and  is  therefore  the  differential  equation  of  lines 
drawn  on  the  surface,  which  are  such  that  the  consecutive  nor- 
mals to  the  surface  along  them  intersect.    These  lines  are  called 

402 
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the  lines  of  cwrvature,  to  the  consideratioii  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  return.  The  geometrical  meaning  of  (7)  is,  that  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  two  tangent  planes  drawn  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  ds,  the  element  of  a  line  on  the  surface,  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  tangent  line  whose  direction-cosines  are  propor- 
tional to  dx^  dy,  dz. 

The  equation  to  the  lines  of  curvature  may  also  be  expressed 
as  follows :  since 

vrfw  — wrfv  =  v(r'diPH-K'rfy +  ic>ife)  — w(iD'dip  +  rrfy4-i^&), 

=  (vt/— wtt;')dip  +  (vti'  — wt;)rfy  +  (vw— wii')ife; 
and  since,  similarly, 
wdv  —  urfw  =  (wii  —  vv')dx  +  {wuf^vu')dy  +  (wr'—  vw)  dz, 
vdv  —  vdv  =  (vw--Yu)dx  +  (vv  —  Yw')dy-\-{vu'--\v')dZy 
the  equation  to  the  lines  of  curvature  becomes 
(vt/  —  wit')  dx^  H-  (wid'  —  vu')  dy^  +  (uK'  —  vt;')  dz^ 

H-  (wv' — vw  +  uv  —  yfo')dydz  -f  (u«/ — vii  -f  vir  —  wi^ dzdx 

+  (▼«' — wr  H-  wtt  —  ut?')  dxdy  ^0.     (8) 

And  as  this  is  of  two  dimensions  in  terms  of  dx,  dy,  dz,  there 
are  in  general  two  distinct  lines  of  curvature  passing  through 
every  point  on  a  surface;  these  we  shall  shew  to  be  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other  at  the  point. 

899.]  Let  therefore,  as  in  (4),  p  be  the  length  of  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  a  principal  normal  section ;  and  let  f ,  17,  C  be  the 
coordinates  to  its  extremity,  so  that 

then  as  (,  17,  C  P  <^^  ^^^  same  for  the  next  consecutive  normal, 
and  therefore  for  the  next  two  consecutive  points,  we  have 

(f-a?)<fc  +  (if-y)rfy  +  (C-z)dz  =  0,  (9) 

(f  -a?)  d^x +{v-y)dhf  +  (f-z)  d^z  =  d$^ ;  (10) 

and  as  the  centre  of  curvature  is  on  the  normal. 


f — jy  _  ly— y  _  f— z  _  p  _  d»^ . 

V     ""     V     ""     w     ""  Q  ""  urf*^  +  vrf*yH-wrf*xr' 


(11) 


•  • 
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Now  differentiating  the  equation  to  the  surface  twice,  we  have 

+  2  {u'dydZ'^v'dzdX'\-u/dxdy}  =  0,     (18) 

and  employing  I,  m,  n,  to  represent  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
element  of  the  curve  whose  curvature  we  are  investigating,  so 

dz 


that 


dof       ,        dy 


ds 


=  «, 


(14) 


we  have,  neglecting  the  ambiguity  of  sign, 


-  =  uP  ^vm^  ■\-wn}  ^2u'mn-k-2vfil-\-2w'lm.  (15) 

P 

Suppose  that  at  the  point  on  the  surface  neither  u,  v,  nor  w 
vanishes,  then  this  expression  admits  of  the  following  modifica- 
tion; since 


udr  +  vrfy  +  wrfsr  =  0; 
',  uZ+vm  +  wn  =  0; 
•.     vm-i-wn  =  — u/; 

u'P— v'm*— w*n* 


(16) 
(17) 


similarly 


2mn  = 


2nl  = 


2/m  = 


vw 

v>m*--w*n*— IT*/* 

wu 


uv 


(18) 


and  substituting  as  follows, 

u 


H  =  tt  + 


K   =:  V  -I- 


L  =  W  + 


vw 

V 

wu 

w 

rv 


(utt'— vt/— wir'), 
(vr'— wte?'  — utt'), 
(wir'— uii'— v»'); 


(19) 


we  have 


-  =  HP+Km*+i'i>'- 


(20) 


But  as  the  section  whose  curvature  we  are  considering  has 
an  element  coincident  with  that  of  a  line  of  curvature,  we  may 
introduce  this  condition,  and  modify  (20)  accordingly ;  return- 
ing to  (7)  and  (8), 

vrfw  — wrfv  =  (vr— wir')diF  +  (vtt'  — wt?)rfy  +  (vir  — wii')&; 
whence,  by  means  of  (16)  and  (19), 
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▼  rfw  — wrfv  =  VLrf?  — WE^.  <21.l 

Similarly        wrfu  — urfw  ss  wHdr  — ulA,  (22) 

crfv  — vrfu  =  CKrfy  — VHir;  (23> 

whereby  the  differential  equation  to  the  fines  of  ciffratixre 
beooneay 

u(E  — L)<;^<b-f  v(L  — H)&rfr  +  w(H  — K)Ari^  =  O,       (24) 

or  r(K  — L)iiiii  +  v(L  — h)h/  +  w(h  — K)li»  =  O.       (25) 

Alwfipom(17),       ^,/^vm  +  wii  =  0; 

whence,  eliminating  u,  v,  w  in  order,  and  umplifying  the  result 
bv  means  of  (20),  we  have 


(26) 


,(.-?)      -(.-S)      .(.-S) 

c '  v^  w^ 

whence  + +  =  0;  (27) 

Q                Q                Q 
H E L 

P  P  P 

a  quadratic  equation,  which  gives  the  two  values  of  p  oor- 
responding  to  the  two  radii  of  curvature  of  the  principal  normal 
sections. 

If  however  at  the  point  of  the  surface  under  investigatiou 
cither  u,  v  or  w  vanishes,  the  process,  by  which  h,  k,  l  have  been 
formed,  must  be  modified  accordingly;  and  neither  can  tbe 
equation  of  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  be  expressed  in  the 
forms  (20)  and  (27),  nor  the  equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature 
in  the  form  (25).  In  this  case  then  we  are  obliged  to  recur 
to  the  original  forms,  which  are  also  most  general,  vis.  (8) 
and  (15). 

400.]  Equations*  (26)  give  us  also  values  for  /,  m,  ft  which 
are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  lines  of  curvature,  and  therefore 
of  the  principal  normal  sections ;  whereby  it  may  be  shewn,  that 
the  principal  normal  sections  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

For  let  limifiy  km^nt  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  nor- 
mal sections  corresponding  to  which  the  radii  of  curvature  are 

*  For  this  Article,  as  well  as  for  a  great  part  of  the  preceding  one,  and  for 
Art.  403, 1  am  indebted  to  Gregory's  Solid  Geometry,  Cambridge,  1845. 
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Pii  ps ;  then  we  have,  writing  in  (27)  each  value  of  p,  and  sub- 
tracting one  from  the  other, 

+  — — ^— —  + II {  =  0.  (28) 

^  Pi'    ^  Pi'  ^  P\'   \  P%' 

Hence,  if  pi  and  p^  are  unequal,  as  they  will  usually  be,  the 
second  factor  must  be  equal  to  0;   and  therefore  by  reason 

^^  ^^^^'  /iAi  +  »»i»»3  +  «in»  =  0;  (29) 

and  therefore  the  principal  normal  sections  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles. 

Hence  also  the  lines  of  curvature  at  any  point  of  a  surface 
cut  each  other  at  right  angles. 

The  radii  of  curvature  of  the  principal  normal  sections  are 
called  the  principal  radii  of  curvature, 

401.]  To  determine  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  normal 
section. 

Obserring  the  mode  of  determining  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  such  a  section  which  was  mentioned  in  Art.  397,  it  appears 
that  we  have  to  find  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  normal 
whose  equations  are 


XT  V  W     ' 


and  the  plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  second  element, 
and  whose  equation  is  given  in  (10) ;  whence,  using  the  same 
notation  and  the  same  method  of  investigation  as  that  of 
Art.  399,  we  have 

-  =  uP'\-vm^'\-wn*-^2u'mn+2v'nl-^2w'lm;  (80) 

P 

and  if  neither  u,  v,  nor  w  vanishes,  then 

-  =  nP-f  Kn^-f  Ln>,  (81) 

P 

H,  K,  L  being  giv^n  in  equations  (19),  and  /,  m,  n  being  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  element  of  the  curve  at  the  point  on 
the  surface,  andHhe  curvature  of  which  we  are  examining. 
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402.3  ^^  ^  '^^^^  ^^  curvature  of  normal  aectdons^  to  deter- 
mine whether  anj,  and  what^  are  maxima  and  minima. 

For  all  normal  sections  passing  through  a  giren  point 
Qj  u,  V,  Wy  H,  K,  L  being,  or  involving,  the  partial  derived- 
functions  of  the  equation  to  the  surfi&ce  at  the  point,  are  con- 
stant, and  I,  m,  n  vary.  Hence  we  have  to  determine  the 
maximum  and  minimum  of  (81 );  having  given  the  conditions 

u/  +  vm  +  wn  =  0,  (32) 

/«  -I-  m»  +  n>  =  1 ;  (88) 


d(-)  =  2{H/(2/+Km<fm  +  Lndn}  =  0^ 
vdl  4-  Ydm  +   "wdn 


=  0.-1 

=  0,   ^ 


(84) 


Idl   +  mdm  4-   ndn     ss  0; 
and  using  indeterminate  multipliers  ^X  and  —  fi^  according  to 
Art.  167,  h/-Xu-m/=0,-] 

Kfii-Xv— fifii  =  0,  I  (85) 

Ln— Xw— /yin  =  0;J 

whence  multiplying  severally  through  by  2»  m,  n,  and  adding. 


f  /OiS\ 


and  therefore      — —  +  — i.  +        '      =  0;  (87) 


which  last  results  are  identical  with  (26)  and  (27) ;  whence  it 
follows,  that  of  all  normal  sections  the  principal  ones  are  those 
whose  curvature  is  respectively  a  maximum  and  a  minimum. 
Hence  the  normal  sections  of  greatest  and  least  curvature  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

408.]  The  radius  of  curvature  of  any  normal  section  may  be 
expressed  as  follows,  in  terms  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the 
principal  normal  sections. 

The  proposition  having  been  discovered  by  Euler,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Euler's  Theorem  of  Normal  Sections. 

Let  pi  and  p%  be  the  principal  radii  of  curvature,  and  k  mi  n^ 
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hm%n%  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  elements  of  the  lines  of 
curvature  passing  through  the  given  point  on  the  surface,  and 
therefore  of  the  directions  of  the  principal  normal  sections  at 
the  point ;  let  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  other  normal 
section,  and  Imn  the  direction-cosines  of  its  element;  and  let 
a  be  the  angle  between  its  plane  and  that  of  the  maximum 
principal  radius  of  curvature ;  then  we  have 

u/  -h  vm  -f  wn  =  0,  -| 
u/i  -f  vwti  4-  wni  =  0,  I  (38) 

u^-h  VW2  +wn2  =  0;J 
III  +  n^f^i  +  nui  =  cos  a^ 
11%  +  mf»2  +  ^^  =  sin  a 
Ilk  +  miwij  +  nin2  =  0.  (40) 

Also  if  we  suppose  the  lines  of  curvature,  and  the  normal  of 
the  surface,  to  constitute  a  system  of  rectangular  axes  at  the 
point  under  consideration  as  the  origin,  we  have 

I  =z   li  cos  a  +  ^  sin  a,  ^ 
m  =  iiti  cos  a  +  ^  sin  a,  I  (41) 

n  =  ni  cos  a  -h  ^  sin  a ;  J 

the  last  term  of  the  general  formula  for  such  cosines  vanishing, 
because  the  element  of  the  normal  section  is  perpendicular  to 
the  normal  to  the  surface. 


w 


(89) 


Also  from  (86), 

(h-— )  h  =\u, 

(k-— )•»!  =  Xv, 

(l  -— )ni  =  \w; 


(k  — — )ma  =  Av, 
(l )»i2  =  Aw; 


>      (42) 


whence  multiplying  severally  by  /,  m,  n,  and  adding,  and  by 
reason  of  (38), 


H  //i  +  K  mf»i  +  L  nni  =  -  cos  a, 

P 

H  /4  +  K  mmi  +  L  nth  =  -  sin  a ; 

P 


(43) 


and  multiplying  the  first  of  (43)  by  cos  a,  and  the  second  by 
sin  a,  and  adding  and  reducing  by  means  of  (41),  we  have 
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H /*  +  Km*  -f  Lii«  =  —  (cos  o)«  +  —  (aiD  a)« ;  (44) 

P\  Pi 

and  therefore  by  (31)^ 

1  (cosa)«       (ring)'  . 

P  Pl  Pi 

which  is  Elder's  Theorem ;  and  is  of  importance,  as  by  it  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  any  normal  section  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  the  point  in  question. 

404]  Hence  we  have  the  following  proposition  as  to  the 
radii  of  curvature  of  any  two  normal  sections  which  are  per- 
pendicular to  each  other. 

Let  p  and  p'  be  the  radii  of  curvature  of  two  normal  sectiims 
perpendicular  to  each  other ;  then 

1        (^a)*       (sing)'  1        (sin  g)*       (cosg)» 

P  Pl  Pi  P  Pl  Pl 

p      p         Pl       Pl 

that  is,  the  sum  of  the  curvatures  of  any  two  normal  sections 
perpendicular  to  each  other  is  constant. 

4O6.3  As  an  example  of  the  preceding  formulae,  let  us  take 
the  ellipsoid  whose  equation  is 

F(^,y,-8r)  =  ^+  1^+^=1;  (47) 

2x  2y  _  2z 

,-.     u  -  ^,         V  -  ^,        w  -  7a  ; 

2  2  2 

^  =  ^'         ^=*^'        "'  =  '?' 

11' =r  0,  v'=  0,  ir'=  0; 

«(4?«      y»      ^»)*      2 

^  =  ^^  +  ^■^7^5  =^' 

if  j9  is  the  perpendicular  firom  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane ; 
see  equation  (81),  Art.  338.     Hence  equation  (27)  becomes 

^'         J         y'         .         ^ 0  r48^ 

aHpp-a^)      l^(pp-b^)       cHpp-c^)  "    '  ^     ^ 

the  roots  of  which  quadratic  equation  are  the  greatest  and  least 
principal  radii  of  curvature  at  any  point  on  the  ellipsoid. 
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And  as  the  last  term  of  the  quadratic  when  written  in  an 
integral  form  is  — -r—  9  it  follows  that  the  product  of  the  great- 
est and  least  radii  of  curvature  is  invariable  for  all  points  for 
which  p  is  constant. 

Again,  putting  (48)  in  the  form 

a?*  y*  jgr* 

A     -f  r      ■■      -I-  =  0; 

««(l-^)       *«(l-*l)       c«(l-fl) 
^        pp'  pp'  ^       pp^ 

and  subtracting  it  from  the  equation  to  the  ellipsoid,  we  have 

x^  y*  r* 

-f  r«     ^    +Ti— r-  =  1; 


a^—pp      b^—pp      c^—pp 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  concentric  and  confocal  surface  of 
the  second  order. 

Also  by  means  of  (26),  the  directions  of  the  principal  normal 
sections  may  be  determined  at  any  point  of  the  ellipsoid. 

4O6.3  We  proceed  now  to  consider  certain  singular  values  of 
pi  and  />2,  and  the  nature  of  a  point  on  a  surface  whereat  the 
singular  values  exist. 

In  equations  (11)  and  (12)  an  ambiguity  of  sign  exists^  which 
is  introduced  in  extracting  the  root  of  u^+v'+W,  and  there- 
fore p  may  be  affected  with  a  +  or  a  —  sign;  and  the  same 
ambiguity  of  sign  continues  in  (27). 

As  u,  V,  w  are  the  same  for  different  normal  sections  at  the 
same  point,  and  as  p  is  an  absolute  length  of  line,  it  appears 
from  (11)  that  the  change  of  sign  arises  from  (^x,  17— y,  C—z; 
and  therefore  the  change  of  sign  implies,  that  the  centres  of 
curvature  are  for  different  normal  sections  situated  on  different 
sides  of  the  surface. 

With  respect  to  (45)  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  pi  and  p^ 
are  both  taken  with  the  positive  sign,  and  that  q  has  the  same 
sign,  viz.  + ,  in  both.  From  (45)  therefore  it  follows,  that  if 
Pi  and  pi  have  the  same  sign,  p  has  always  the  same  sign  as 
either  of  them ;  and  that  therefore  all  normal  sections  have 
their  curvature  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  turned  in  the 
same  direction.  The  analytical  condition  derived  from  equa- 
tion (27)  that  this  should  be  the  case,  is,  that 

u*KL-f-v*LH  +  w*HK  must  be  positive.  (49) 

4  E  a 
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Also  it  is  manifest  that,  as  pi  and  p^  are  a  maximum  and  a 
minimum  value  of  the  radii  of  curvature,  p  always  lies  between 
them. 

Again,  if  the  signs  of  pi  and  pt  are  different,  that  is,  if 

u*KL  +  v*LH  -h  w*H  K  is  u^ative,  (50) 

the  radii  of  curvature  of  some  normal  sections  are  turned  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  others,  and  (45)  becomes 

1         (cos  a)^        (sin  a)* 


P  Pi  P% 


(51) 


let  a  be  such  that         tan  a  =  (^)  ,  (52) 

then  for  all  values  of  a,  from  —a  to  +  a,  and  from  ir— a'  to 
v-k-a,  the  radii  of  curvature  of  normal  sections  are  turned  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  when  a  =  +  a ,  and  =  v±a,p  =  oo; 
then  the  normal  section  becomes  a  straight  line  in  its  consecu- 
tive elements  which  abut  at  the  point,  or  the  curvature  is  sus- 
pended ;  see  Art.  383 ;  and  for  all  values  of  a  outside  those 
limits,  the  curvature  of  the  normal  sections  is  turned  in  a  con- 
trary direction. 

According  to  our  hypothesis  pi  is  the  maximum  and  p^  is 
the  minimum  radius  of  curvature. 

In  the  case  in  which  one  of  the  principal  radii  of  curvature 
is  infinite,  say  pi  =  00 ,  .       , 

P  =  —zr-»  (53) 

Pi 

the  analytical  condition  of  which  derived  from  (27)  is 

U*KL-hV>LH +W*HK  =  0,  (54) 

and  which,  when  expanded,  becomes  identical  with  that  de- 
termined in  Art.  360,  equation  (62),  as  the  differential  equation 
of  developable  surfaces.  Hence  we  have  the  geometrical  mean- 
ing of  this  equation.  One  of  the  principal  normal  sections  of 
the  surface  lies  along  the  straight  generating  line,  and  therefore 
the  curvature  of  this  section  vanishes. 

Again,  suppose  the  two  values  of  pi  and  p^  to  be  equal  and  of 
opposite  signs ;  then  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  of  the 
quadratic  (27)  must  be  equal  to  zero,  whereby  we  ifave 

U2  (K  H   L)  -f  V2  (L  ^   H)  -I-  W2  (H  -f  K)    =   0.  (55) 

In  this  case,   a  of  (52)  =  ^i^"^ ;   and   therefore  of  the  surface 
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aboat  the  point,  the  curvature  of  one-half  is  turned  in  one 
direction,  and  that  of  the  other  half  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  the  dividing  lines  of  these  districts  of  opposite  curvature 
are  two  straight  lines  passing  through  the  point,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other. 

407.3  Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  case  when  the  principal 
radii  of  curvature  are  equal  and  have  the  same  sign.  Here 
Pi  =  Pi^  and  equation  (45)  becomes 

p  =  Pi  =  P2;  (56) 

that  is,  the  radii  of  curvature  of  all  the  normal  sections  at  such 
a  point  are  equal.     The  point  is  called  an  umbilic. 

At  it  (27)  when  arranged  in  powers  of  p  is  a  complete  square ; 
whence  the  condition  might  be  found ;  but  the  following  process 
is  easier.  As  all  the  principal  radii  of  ctirvature  must  be  equal, 
the  direction-cosines  which  determine  their  directions  must  be 
indeterminate;  and  as  these  are  the  same  as  those  which  de- 
termine the  lines  of  curvature,  equations  (25)  or  (26)  must  be 
satisfied  identically  and  independently  of  any  particular  values 
of  l,m^n;  but  this  is  eJBTected  if 

H  =  K  =  l;  (57) 

these  two  equation  therefore,  together  with  that  to  the  surface, 
determine  the  position  of  an  umbilic.  In  these  however  the 
simultaneous  values  of  xyz  must  not  be  such  as  to  make  to 
vanish  either  u,  v  or  w,  for,  if  so,  the  process  according  to  which 
H,  K,  L  were  determined  in  Art.  399  fails.  And  if  the  two 
equations  (57)  are  equivalent  to  only  one,  then  this,  together 
with  the  equation  to  the  surface,  will  determine  a  line  on  the 
surface  which  is  the  locus  of  such  umbilical  points,  and  is  called 
the  line  ofsphericcd  curvature. 

Also  if  H  =  K  =  L,  we  have  from  equation  (20) 

Q 

and  all  the  radii  of  curvature  are  equal.  And  as  in  this  case 
(49)  is  satisfied,  so  all  the  curvatures  of  the  normal  section  are 
in  the  same  direction. 

In  the  case  however  in  Which  either  u,  v,  or  w  vanishes,  and 
thereby  h,  k  and  l  arc  rendered  indeterminate,  wc  may  pro- 
ceed as  follows : 
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Suppose  u  to  Taniah ;  then  returning  to  equation  (8)  we  have 

{yv^\fu/)dx^  +  ww'rfy'— vi/ife*  +  {ifv''-yw')dydz 

'\-{yW'-'9u—y9u)dzdX'\-{yu'-\-Yfu-'Yft)dxdy  =  0.     (58) 
And  since  u  =  0,  equation  (16)  becomes 

vrfy  +  wdi  =r  0; 

.-.     dz  = dyi  (69) 

substituting  which  in  (58)  we  have 

(vi;'-  WW')  I  («r»  -  Y!±J!^  rfy2  I 

2  V  w  tt' — w*t? — v'lc? -I- ( V* -f- w>) « 


w 


dydx  =  0,      (60) 


which,  for  an  umbilic,  must  be  satisfied  independently  of  -^ ; 
hence  the  conditions  are 

when  u  =  0,  vr'— ww  =  0, 

v»te?  — 2vwti'H-w»f?  y.  (61) 


u  = 


V  —WW  =  u,      1 

—  2  vwti'H-w*f?  >. 

v»H-w»  J 


Similarly  the  conditions  are 
when  V  =  0,  ww'— uti'=  0, 

w«tt  — 2wur'  +  u*te?  L.  (62) 


t;  = 


w*H-u* 

And  when  w  =  0,  uti'  —  vr'  =  0, 

u»r-2uvw'+v«tt  }^.  (63) 

«^  =  ^^2-7^2 

Hence  to  find  all  the  umbilics  on  a  surface,  we  must  first  aedc 
the  number  of  points  which  satisfy  the  general  conditions  (67) ; 
and  also  inquire  when  any  and  what  points  satisfy  eitlier  of 
the  three  systems  (61),  (62),  and  (68). 

408.]  Examples  of  umbilics. 
Ex.1.   The  ellipsoid. 

1*2  |«S  t^i 

r{^,y,z)  =  _  +  —  +  — -1  =  0; 

2x  2y  2z 

whence  u=:— j,       v:=.r^,      w  =  --5-J 

a*  b^  c^ 

2  2  2 

a*  b^  c^ 
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H  = 


u' 

^ 

v' 

=- 

W'=: 

0; 

2 

K 

= 

2 

L 

— 

2 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  h,  k^  l  can  never  be  eqnal.  Also 
of  conditionB  (61),  (62)  and  (68),  the  fir^t  and  Ust  lead  to  im- 
possible results ;  and  as  to  (62),  let  v  =  0,  therefore  y  =  0,  and 


The  ellipsoid  therefore  has  four  lunbilics  situated  symmetri- 
cally in  the  plane  of  the  greatest  and  least  principal  axes ;  and 
the  tangent  planes  at  these  points  are  parallel  to  the  circular 
plane  sections  of  the  surface.    The  radius  of  curvature  at  the 

umbilic  =  — 
ac 

If  a  =  A,  the  surface  becomes  an  oblate  spheroid ;  x  =iO, 
z^  ±  c,  and  the  umbilics  are  the  points  where  the  axis  of 
revolution  meets  the  surface. 

Every  point  of  a  sphere  is  an  umbilic;  and  a  sphere  is  the 
only  surface  possessing  this  property. 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  umbilic  of  the  surface  xyz  =  k^. 


V  =  yz, 

V  =  zx, 

w  =  xy. 

tt  =  0, 

t;  =  0, 

ic?  =  0, 

tt'=  a*, 

t?'=  y, 

w'  -=.  z\ 

"  -"        x' 

K   =    — 

ZX 

xy 

Is  —             f 

z 

.-.     H  =  K  =  L,   if  a?  =  y  =  «  =  A. 

and  the  umbilic  is  at  the  point  {k,  k,  k). 

If  the  position  of  an  umbilic  is  determined  by  the  condition 
(57),  then  (24)  or  (25)  is  identically  satisfied  independently  of 
the  values  of  l,m^n;  and  therefore  through  such  an  umbilic 
the  number  of  lines  of  curvature  may  be  infinite.  But  if  it  is 
determined  by  either  of  the  conditions  (61),  (62),  or  (63),  one 
only,  or  at  idl  events  only  a  determinate  number  of  lines  of 
curvature  will  pass  through  the  umbilical  point.  Thus  through 
the  umbilic  on  the  ellipsoid  found  in  Ex.  1,  only  one  line  of 
curvatu|i^  passes,  and  corresponding  to  it  we  have 
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dz^  "  c  \^^^f  ' 

and  therefore  the  line  of  currature  is  in  the  plane  of  the  a  and 
c  semi-axes. 


409.]  To  return  tp  the  consideration  of  lines  of  cunratore, 
and  of  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  principal  curvature  which  is 
closely  allied  to  them. 

A  normal  at  a  point  of  a  curved  surface  is  always  intersepted 
by  two  other  adjacent  normals,  drawn  in  the  two  principal 
normal  planes  which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Now 
imagine  a  point  to  pass  from  a  given  point  on  a  surface  to  the 
adjacent  point  in  one  of  its  principal  normal  sections ;  and  on 
again  in  the  same  direction  from  this  point  to  the  infinitesimally 
adjacent  point  in  its  principal  normal  section ;  and  so  on ;  it  is 
evident  that  the  point  passes  along  a  curve  described  on  the 
surface ;  and  if  the  same  process  is  carried  on  for  all  the  points 
of  the  surface,  it  is  evident  that  the  surface  will  be  divided  into 
a  series  of  zones  or  bands  of  varying  width. 

Imagine  again  the  moving  point  to  set  out  from  the  first 
point  on  the  surface  along  its  principal  normal  section  in  the 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  former  path ;  and  that  it  passes 
along  this  path  to  a  second  point ;  and  thence  to  a  third  and  so 
on ;  it  is  evident  that  it  traverses  a  path  which  cuts  each  of  the 
other  curves  at  right  angles ;  and  if  the  same  process  is  per- 
formed in  reference  to  other  points  on  the  surface,  the  surface 
will  be  divided  into  a  series  of  bands  of  varying  width  the  lines 
of  which  are  perpendicular  to  those  by  which  the  bands  of  the 
former  series  were  formed :  and  thus  the  surface  will  be  divided 
into  a  series  of  small  curvilinear  rectangles,  all  the  angles  of 
which  are  right,  the  sides  of  them  being  portions  of  lines  of 
curvature  of  the  surface,  and  these  always  intersecting  at  right- 
angles. 

Let  us  illustrate  these  propositions  by  means  of  a  surface  of 
revolution ;  say,  to  fix  the  ideas,  of  a  paraboloidal  form.  The 
lines  of  intersection  of  the  surface  by  its  meridianal  planes 
evidently  form  one  series  of  lines  of  curvature;  because  all 
normals  along  any  of  these  meridianal  curves  pass  through  the 
axis  of  the  figure.  And  all  '^parallels''  intersect  the  surface  in 
lines  of  curvature  of  the  other  series,  because  all  the  normals 
drawn  at  points  on  the  same  parallel  meet  in  the  axis.     The 
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surface-elementB  into  which  the  whole  surface  is  divided  by 
these  lines  of  curvature  are  rectangular.  If  these  lines  of 
curvature  are  projected  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  revolution  of  the  surface,  the  parallels  give  concentric  circles, 
and  the  meridians  give  right  lines  radiating  from  the  common 
centre,  and  therefore  cut  all  the  concentric  circles  at  right- 
angles. 

Let  us  for  an  instant  consider  the  lines  of  curvature  of  the 
ellipsoid^  whose  equation  is 

X^  y2  ^*    _   1 

Prom  (7),  Art.  398,  we  have 

(**-^*)  i  +  (^-«^)  i^  +  («•-**)  i  =  ^-    •        <6^) 

and  this  is  the  differential  equation  to  the  lines  of  curvature ; 
firom  which  however  we  have  at  present  no  means  of  deducing 
the  integral  equation :  and  therefore  we  must  defer  the  discus- 
sion to  the  succeeding  volume*. 

The  preceding  properties  of  the  lines  of  curvature,  and  of  the 
developable  surfaces  formed  by  the  consecutive  normal  planes, 
are  of  great  importance  in  architecture.  If  an  area  is  to  be 
covered  with  a  vaulted  dome  of  stone  or  similar  material,  the 
plane  joints  of  the  voussoirs  ought  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  stone ;  and  therefore  the  lines  of  division 
of  the  stones  in  the  vault  ought  to  be  lines  of  curvature  of  the 
vaulted  dome ;  and  then  these  side-snrfaees  of  the  voussoirs  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  exposed  surfaces,  and  the  pressures  will 
be  at  right-angles  to  the  surfaces  which  bear  them.  To  the  ob- 
servations made  by  Monge  as  to  the  lines  of  joints  of  the 
voussoirs  in  a  vault,  I  may  add,  that  not  only  in  vaulted  domes, 
but  in  all  kinds  of  dirved  masonry  and  woodwork  the  lines  of 
joint  ought  to  be  the  lines  of  curvature,  and  the  surface  joints 
of  the  voussoirs  ought  to  be  the  developable  surfaces  which 
correspond  to  these  lines.  It  is  important  therefore  that  we 
should  be  able  to  construct  these  lines  of  curvature ;  and  with 
this  object  M.  Ch.  Dupin  discovered  the  following  general 
theorem : 

*  For  a  graphic  description  of  the  lines  of  curvature  on  an  ellipsoid  I  mubt 
refer  the  reader  to  '*  Application  de  P Analyse  a  G^m^trie"  of  Monge. 
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410.]  If  there  are  three  systems  of  surfaces  which  matually 
intersect  each  other  at  right-angles,  every  two  of  them  trace  on 
the  third  its  lines  of  curvature. 

Let  the  three  systems  of  surfaces  be  represented  by  the 
'equations 

n  (^,  ys  z)  =  /i  (a),   Fa  (X,  y,  z)  =  /^  (a),    f,  {x,  y,  z)  =  /,  (a) ;  (65) 

where  a  is  a  variable  parameter  by  the  variation  of  which  each 

member  of  the  several  systems  is  formed ;  and  where^,^^  are 

symbols  of  functions  and  are  such  that  the  several  systems 

intersect  at  right  angles. 

Let  Ui,  Vi,  Wi,  tti,  t^i,  Wi,  Ui\  Vi,  Wi\  and  similar  symbols,  vnth 

the  subscripts  2  and  3,  represent  the  partial  derived  functions  of 

(65)  as  heretofore ;  then,  as  the  three  surfaces  intersect  at  right 

anerles.  ^ 

^     *  UjUs  -f  V2V8  4-  W2W8  s=  0  -] 

UgUi  +  V3V1  +  W3W1  =  0  l.  (66) 

UiUj  +  viv,  4-  Wi  w,  =  0  J 

Let  dx,  dy,  (Iz  be  the  projections  on  the  axes  of  a  length-element 
of  the  intersection  of  two  members  of  Ft  and  fs  ;  this  is  therefore 
perpendicular  to  a  member  of  Fi  ;  so  that 

dx       dy        dz  ^^ 

Ui  V,  Wi* 

and  the  Xy  y,  z  are  subject  to  the  relation  given  in  the  third 
equation  of  (66) ;  so  that  differentiating  we  have 

U2 rfui  +  Ui  rfu2H- Vj rfvi  -f  Vi  rfvj  -f  Wj  rfwi  +  wi  rfw,  =  0 ;  (68) 

and  replacing  rfui, by  their  values,  which  are  given  in 

(61),  Art.  360,  we  have 

Ui  {U2«3  -h  Uatt2  +  y%w^  -f  V3 W2'  +  W2 Vs'  +  WsVa'} 

-f  Vi  {UtW  +  U3tt;2'H-  V2t?3  +  VsV2  +  WgllsV  W3U2'} 

-f  Wi  { U2rs'  -f  U3t?2'  -f  V2ti8'  +  Vsttj'  +  Wj W3  +  ^z^^t}  =  0 ;    (69) 

and  this  is  in  terms  of  second  partial  derived  functions  the  con- 
dition that  the  line  of  intersection  of  two  members  of  F2  and  Fs 
should  at  the  common  point  of  intersection  with  the  member  of 
Fi  be  perpendicular  to  Fi.  And  two  other  similar  expressions 
can  be  found,  because  the  lines  of  intersection  of  members  of  F3 
and  Fi,  and  of  Fi  and  F2  respectively,  are  perpendicular  to  the 
members  of  F2  and  of  fs.     If 
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V%VzUi  -f  VjVat?!  4-  W2W8W1 

+  (VsWs  +  V3 Wg)  Ui  +  (W2U3  +  WsU2)t?i'  +  (U2 V3  +  U3 Vj)  «?/  =  Ai ;  (70) 

and  if  similar  values  are  formed  by  the  interchange  of  aubscripts 
for  A2  and  A3;  then  (69)  and  the  other  two  similar  expres- 
sions become 

A2  +  A8  =  0,     A8  +  Ai  =  0,     Ai  +  A2  =  0j      (71) 

.-.  Ai  =  A2  =  A3  =  Oj  (72) 

so  that  the  conditions  requisite  that  the  three  systems  of  sur- 
faces should  intersect  at  right  angles  are 

-f  (V2W3  +  V3W2)tt/+  (w2U3  +  W3U2)ri'-|-  (UgVs  +  U8Va)tt;i'  =  0;  (78) 
U3Uiiia  +  V3Vir2  +  WsWiWg 

+  (VsWi  -f  Vi W8)tt2'  +  (WsUi  +  WiU8)r2'  -f  (UsVi  -f  Ui  V3)W=  0;   (74) 
Ui  U2tt3  +  Vl  Vst^S  +  Wi  W2tr3 
+  (V1W2 +  V2 watts' +  (WiU2  +  W2Ui)W8'-f  (UiV2  +  U2Vi)M^'=0;   (75) 

now  from  the  first  of  these  I  propose  to  shew  that  an  element 
of  the  line  of  intersection  of  two  members  of  fi  and  F2,  at  the 
point  where  they  are  intersected  by  the  corresponding  member 
of  F^,  is  an  element  of  a  line  of  curvature  of  the  member  of  Fi. 
From  (66)  we  have 

-U2U3  =  V2V8  +  W2W8, 

( Vi  V2  -h  Wi  W2)  (Vi  V8  -h  Wi  W8)  . 
U2U8  =     —, , 

.-.     (V2VS  + WaW8)  Ui*  +  (viVj-fWiWj)  (V1V8+ W1W3)  =  0; 

.-.       V2W84-VSW2   =   ^l'^^^3-V,»V2V8-W,^W2W8 

ViWi 

.      .,      1  .  Vj*V2V8— Wi2w2W8  — Ui*U2U8  ,^^, 

Similarly,     WjUa  +  WaU,  =  "^ Vu    i— f_%       (77) 

IT  V  O-n  V    -  ^l^^g^»-^l'^2lT8-Vi'V2V8  .         .y^. 

and  substituting  these  in  (78),  we  have 

U2U8t#l-f  V2V8t?i  +  W2W8Wi  +  -^  {Ui»U2U8-Vi*V2V8-Wi«W2W8} 

Vi  W] 

{Vi»V2V3-.Wi*W2W8  — Ui^UaUa} 


+  r-— {wi«W2W8-Ui«U2U8-Vi«VaV8}  =  0.  (79) 

Ui  Vi 

4  F  2 
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Let  d$  be  the  length-element  on  Fi,  which  is  the  interaection 
of  Ti  and  P2,  and  is  perpendicular  to  Ts;  then 

v^dx-^Y^dy-^yttdz  =  0,  r.Ui+VjVi+WjWi  =  0; 

Therefore  in  (79)  replacing  Uj,  v,,  Wj,  uj,  Vs,  Ws,  by  these  proper- 
tionals^  we  have^  after  all  reductions, 

dydz  ui  {t?i -tt7i  -h  ^^  (vit?/-  witc^/-  Ujiii') 

-  -— -(witt7i-Uitt/-Viri')}  -f  ...  -h  ...  =  0;    (82) 

UiVi 

and  if  we  substitute  in  this  expression  the  values  of  h,  k,  l 
given  in  (19),  Art.  399,  we  have 

Ui  (Ki — Li)  dy  dz  -\-  vi  (li  —  Hi)  dz  dx  +  Wi  (hi — eO  dxdy  =  0,   (88) 

which  is  the  same  as  (24),  Art.  899,  and  is  the  differential 
equation  to  a  line  of  curvature  on  ri.  It  is  also  evident  that 
we  should  have  obtained  the  same  equation  if  by  means  of 
(73)  we  had  investigated  the  condition  that  the  line  of  int^- 
section  of  Fi  and  Fs  should  be  perpendicular  to  i^  at  the  common 
point  of  intersection :  and  as  (83)  is  a  quadratic  equation,  in 
terms  of  the  proportions  of  the  length-element,  its  two  roots 
refer  to  the  two  lines  of  intersection  of  Fj  and  Fs  with  Fi  ;  and 
therefore  we  conclude  that  the  lines  of  intersection  of  Fs  and  f^ 
with  Fi  at  the  common  point  are  the  lines  of  curvature  of  Fi. 

If  processes  in  all  respects  similar  are  performed  on  (74)  and 
(75),  two  equations  with  the  subscripts  2  and  3,  and  similar  in 
form  to  (83),  will  result :  and  therefore  the  members  of  Fs  and 
Fi  will  intersect  all  the  members  of  F2,  and  the  members  of  Fi 
and  F2  will  intersect  all  the  members  of  fs,  along  their  respective 
lines  of  curvature :  and  this  is  Dupin's  Theorem. 

If  therefore  a  system  of  surfaces  of  the  form  Fi  is  given,  and 
if  we  can  find  any  other  two  systems  such  as  F2  and  f^,  the 
several  members  of  which  intersect  all  the  other  members  of  F] 
and  of  each  other  at  right-angles,  then  the  lines  of  intersection 
are  lines  of  curvature. 

411.]  Of  this  proposition  we  have  one  remarkable  example. 
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Let  us  call  surfaces  of  the  second  order  confocal,  when  their 
principal  sections  are  confocal.  Then  three  systems  of  confocal 
surfaces  of  the  second  order,  which  are  severally  an  ellipsoid,  a 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheets  and  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets^  in- 
tersect at  right  angles ;  as  we  may  thus  prove.  As  the  surfaces 
are  confocal  we  may  take  their  equations  to  be 

n{x,y,z)  =  ^  +  ^  +  ^  =  1,    J.  (84) 

Mx,y,z)  =  ^-^-^  +  ^,  =  1; 

where  h?>b'^>c^\  y?>l]^<c^\  v^<l^<c^\  so  that  the  three 
equations  represent  severally  an  ellipsoid,  a  hyperboloid  of  one 
sheet,  and  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets.     Now 

UjUs  +  VaVs+WaWs  =  -^-^  +  /-« — r^~r^ — itv  + 


• 


*      {1-1} 


II*  — /x* 

=  0; 

and  therefore  aU  the  members  of  Ps  and  Fs  intersect  each  other 
at  right-angles.  Similarly  it  may  be  shewn  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Fi  intersect  at  right-angles  all  the  members  of  ¥2  and  ?$. 
Hence  by  Dupin's  Theorem  we  infer  that  the  lines  of  curva- 
ture on  an  ellipsoid  are  the  lines  of  intersection  of  it  with  two 
confocal  hyperboloids,  which  are  respectively  of  one  and  two 
sheets ;  and  thus  the  construction  of  the  lines  of  curvature  i» 
reduced  to  the  much  more  simple  problem  of  the  intersection 
of  surfaces. 

412^  On  the  locus-surface  of  the  centres  of  principal  cur- 
vature. 

Imagine  at  a  given  point  on  a  surface  the  two  lines  of  curva- 
ture to  be  drawn ;  and  at  every  point  along  one  of  these  lines 
of  curvature  imagine  normal  planes  to  be  drawn  touching  it ; 
these  will  by  their  intersection  generate  a  developable  surface, 
cutting  the  given  surface  at  right  angles ;  the  normal  line  will 
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be  the  characteristic  of  this  developable  surface ;  and  the  cuire 
formed  by  their  intersection  will  be  its  edge  of  regression,  which 
will  also  be  the  locus  curve  of  the  centres  of  principal  curvature 
whose  section  touches  the  line  of  curvature. 

Similarly,  if  normal  planes  are  drawn  touching  the  other  line 
of  curvature  which  passes  through  the  given  point,  another 
developable  surface  will  be  generated  which  cuts  the  former  at 
right  angles ;  and  there  will  also  be  another  edge  of  regression, 
which  is  the  locus-curve  of  these  second  centres  of  principal 
curvature. 

And  as  a  similar  process  will  hold  true  for  all  points  of  a 
surface,  so  will  the  series  of  developable  surfaces  arising  from 
the  first  line  of  curvature  cut  at  right  angles  each  of  the  series 
arising  from  the  second  line  of  curvature,  and  thus  will  space 
be  filled  with  developable  surfaces  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles ;  and  as  the  edges  of  regression  belonging  to  the 
first  line  of  curvature  continuously  vary,  so  will  they  generate 
a  surface-locus  of  all  the  corresponding  centres  of  curvature. 
And  similarly  will  another  surface  be  generated  by  the  other 
centres  of  curvature.  We  shall  hereby  obtain  a  surface  of  two 
sheets,  to  each  of  which  the  normal  of  the  surface  is  a  tangent ; 
and  any  two  planes  drawn  through  the  nornial  and  touching 
the  two  sheets  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  surfaces  which  are  the  locus-surfaces 
of  the  two  centres  of  principal  curvature  must  have  particular 
properties.  They  will  be  of  two  sheets ;  their  algebraical  equa- 
tions therefore  must  be  of  even  dimensions ;  these  sheets  must 
intersect  at  right  angles.  A  surface  therefore  which  does  not 
fulfil  these  two  conditions  cannot  be  the  surface  of  the  centres 
of  curvature ;  it  may  be  the  locus-surface  of  the  centres  of  one 
principal  curvature,  but  it  will  require  another  surface  to  be  its 
conjugate,  and  this  will  be  the  locus-surface  of  the  other  centre 
of  principal  curvature. 

If  at  any  point  the  two  sheets  of  the  locus- surface  of  the 
centres  of  principal  curvature  intersect  each  other,  so  that  their 
edges  of  regression  have  a  common  point,  the  principal  radii  of 
curvature  of  the  original  surface  corresponding  to  that  point  are 
equal,  and  there  is  an  umbilic ;  and  if  there  is  a  continuous 
locus  of  such  points  of  intersection,  the  corresponding  line  on 
the  original  surface  is  a  line  of  spherical  curvature.  See  Art.  407. 
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The  analytical  process  for  finding  the  equation  of  this  surface- 
locus  of  two  sheets  is  obvious  enough.  The  equations  to  the 
surface,  to  its  lines  of  curvature  through  a  given  pointy  and  to 
the  points  of  intersection  of  consecutive  normals^  or  the  coordi- 
nates to  the  centre  of  curvature  given  by  equations  (11),  are 
sufficient  for  eliminating  xyz,  and  for  giving  an  equation  in 
terms  of  f  17  and  (. 

As  at  an  umbilic  the  equations  (8)  or  (24)  for  determining 
the  directions  of  the  lines  of  curvature  give  indeterminate  re- 
sults^ we  must  evaluate  them  by  differentiation  according  to 
the  method  of  Art.  139.  On  examining  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  each  differentiation  increases  by  unity  the  power  of  dw, 
dy^  dz ;  and  therefore  as  we  begin  with  a  quadratic,  after  one 
differentiation  we  shall  have  a  cubic ;  after  two  differentiations 
a  biquadratic;  and  so  on.  Suppose  then  that  the  directions 
are  determinate  after  one  differentiation,  if  all  the  three  roots 
are  real  there  will  be  three  lines  of  curvature  passing  through 
the  point ;  if  two  roots  are  impossible,  there  will  be  but  one  line 
of  curvature ;  and  such  is  the  case  at  the  umbilics  on  the  ellip- 
soid«  Similarly  may  there  be  four  or  more  lines  of  curvature 
at  an  umbilic;  nay,  an  infinite  number^  as  is  the  case  at  the 
pole  of  a  surface  of  revolution. 

The  lines  of  curvature  are  generally  non-plane  curves,  and 
have  a  contact  of  only  the  first  order  with  the  principal  normal 
section,  which  they  touch  at  the  point  of  contact:  this  is  mani- 
fest from  the  fact  that  the  equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature 
involves  differentials  of  the  first  order  only. 

413.^   If  the  equation  to  the  surface  is  given  in  the  explicit 

^°""  ^  =  /(^,  y),  (85) 

we  must  replace  as  follows;  and  as  the  results  assume  forms 
from  which  most  of  the  properties  of  the  curvature  of  surfaces 
have  been  derived  in  former  text  books,  we  give  them  in  order 
to  exhibit  the  identity  of  the  conclusions  : 

P(j?,  y,z)  =  f{x,y)-z  =  0.  (86) 

(d^z\  [  d^z  \  l^^^\ 
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.'.      V  =  p,  v=y,  w  =  —  1,- 

tt  =  r,         V  =z  t,         w  =  0,      I  (87) 

u  -  0,         v' ~  0,         w  ^  9\      J 

also  since  dz  =  pdx  ^  qdy,  (88) 

therefore  equation  (8)  of  the  lines  of  curvature  becomes 
eir*  {s  (1  H  p*)  ^pqr}^dydx  {t{\  ^f)  -r  (1  -h  q^)} 

-dy^{8{\-\-q')^pqt}  =  0.   (89) 

This  is  a  quadratic  equation  in  terms  of  dy  :  dx^  and  is  the 

differential  equation  to  the  projections  of  the  lines  of  curvatare 

on  the  plane  of  xy.     Suppose  the  coordinate  planes  to  be  so 

chosen  that  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  under  consideration 

is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xy^  then  p  ^0,  q  ^  0,  and  equation 

(89)  becomes  ..  •     ^     ... 

(*)M^|_,=0,  ,90. 

and  as  the  product  of  the  two  roots  =  —  1,  it  follows  that  the 
lines  of  curvature  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  there  is  only  one  line  of  curvature 
through  an  umbilic  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  that  it  is  in  the  section 
of  the  greatest  and  least  axes. 

The  equation  (15)  of  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  becomes 

(l-fj^4g^)^ 

the  conditions  (49),  (50),  (54)  become 

rt-s^  >,  <,  =  0.  (92) 

Hence  the  condition  of  a  developable  surface  is,  see  Art.  360, 

r  /  -  *»  =  0.  (98) 

And  the  condition  (55),  that  the  two  principal  radii  of  curvature 
should  be  equal  and  affected  with  opposite  signs,  is 

(l  +  ^)r-2/^^*  +  (l +/?«)/  =  0.  (94) 

Also  the  general  conditions  (57)  for  an  umbilic  become 

and  of  the  three  sets  of  special  conditions,  (61)  and  (62)  become 

p  =  0,        *  =  0,        r(l  +  y«)  =  ^  (96) 

g  =  0,         «  =  0,         /(l-f/;»)  =  r;  (97) 

(63)  cannot  be  satisfied,  since  w  cannot  vanish. 
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Hence  also  we  have  a  geometrical  interpretation  of  Lagrange's 
condition  that  a  function  of  two  variables,  say  z  =/(a?,  y), 
should  admit  of  a  maximum  or  of  a  minimum  value. 

The  condition  is  that,  see  Art.  158  and  159, 


\d^)\d^)  "  \dxdyf' 


or  rt  —  8\  should  be  positive ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  prin- 
cipal radii  of  curvature  must  be  measured  in  the  same  direction. 

Now  at  a  point  where  \-j-)  =  (j-)  =  0,  the  tangent  plane  is 

parallel  to  that  of  xy ;  if  then  all  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the 
normal  sections  at  that  point  are  measured  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, z  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum :  but  if  some  are  turned  in 
one  direction  and  others  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  if 
ri^s^vA  negative,  there  will  be  a  partial  maximum  and  a  par- 
tial minimum,  but  no  total  maximum  or  minimum;  and  if 
rt  —  s^=i  0,  then  the  surface  is  developable,  and  the  generating 
line  will  give  a  series  of  partial  maxima  or  minima. 

414]  Meunier's  Theorem  on  the  curvature  of  oblique  sections 
of  a  surface. 

The  two  cases  of  principal  and  of  ordinary  normal  sections 
having  thus  been  investigated,  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  the 
third  case  of  Art.  397 ;  that  in  which  a  curve  is  described  on  a 
surface,  but  the  osculating  plane  to  which  at  the  given  point  is 
not  normal  to  the  surface. 

Let  p  be  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  of  such  a  curve, 
and  let  A,  fi,  v  be  the  direction-angles  of  its  direction ;  then, 
taking  a  to  be  equicrescent,  by  (26),  Art.  378, 

cos  X  =  p  ^ ,         cos  fi  =  p  ^,         cos  j;  =  p  ^  ;    (98) 

U     V      w 

multiplying  these  severally  by  - 1  -  ^  — ,  and  adding,  we  have 

"    "    " 

,urf*47-f  vrf*y  +  Wrf*;8?         UCOSA  + vcosu-hwcosi;       ^-_^ 

p  -T-i = ;    (99) 

but  the  right-hand  member  of  the  equation  is  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  between  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  oblique  section 
and  the  normal  to  the  surface,  =  cos  \/f,  say ;  and  by  equation 
(12),  if  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  at 
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the  pointy  and  which  has  the  same  tangent^  the  latter  factor 

of  the  left-hand  member  =  - , 

P 

.-.    p=zpcoBe.  (100) 

Hence  the  radius  of  curvature  of  an  oblique  section  is  equal 
to  the  projection  on  the  osculating  plane  at  the  point,  of  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  of  the  surface  which 
has  the  same  tangent  line  with  the  oblique  section. 

Hence  if  a  sphere  is  described  having  for  centre  and  radius 
the  centre  and  radius  of  curvature  of  any  normal  section,  all  the 
oblique  sections  which  touch  the  normal  section  at  the  point 
on  the  surface  have^  for  osculating  circles  at  the  common  point, 
the  small  circles  of  the  sphere  made  by  their  respective  planes. 

415.]  As  whatever  tends  to  elucidate  the  difficulties  of  an  ob- 
scure subject  deserves  attention^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  introduce 
the  following  process,  although  it  proves  theorems  which  have 
been  discussed  in  the  previous  Articles ;  and  it  exhibits  the  re- 
lations existing  between  the  curvatures  of  normal  sections  in  a 
remarkable  light,  and  hereby  indicates  the  nature  of  a  point  of 
a  surface  at  which  the  partial  derived-functions  are  not  inde- 
terminate. 

Let  the  point  of  the  surface  under  consideration  be  taken  as 
the  origin,  and  let  the  tangent  plane  be  that  of  ^y ;  and  there- 
fore the  normal  is  the  axis  of  z.  Let  the  equation  to  the 
•urfiice  be  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^Ol) 

At  an  infinitesimal  distance  dz  from  the  origin  let  a  plane  be 
drawn  parallel  to  that  of  xy,  and  cutting  the  surface ;  the  curve 
of  section  we  will,  after  M.  Ch.  Dupin,*  call  the  indicatrix,  as 
the  form  of  it  indicates  the  nature  of  the  surface  at  the  origin ; 
let  dx,  dy,  dz  be  the  coordinates  to  a  point  on  this  curve ;  and 
through  that  point  and  the  axis  of  z  let  a  normal  section  be 

drawn,   making  an  angle  a  with  the  plane  of  xz,  so  that 

dy 
tan  a  =  3^ ;  and  let  ds  be  the  arc  of  the  normal  section  of  the 
ax 

surface  between  the  origin  and  the  point  {dx,  dy^  dz) ;  then 

ds^  =z  dx^^dy^^dz^;  (102) 

and  if  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  origin  oi  this  normal 

*  D^veloppements  de  G^m^trie;  par  Ch.  Dupin,  Paris  1813,  page  48. 
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section^  and  which  lies  along  the  axis  of  z^  from  the  geometry 
of  the  circle,  we  have  .  • 

P  =  2^;  (108) 

that  is,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  point  and  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  normal  plane  with  the  indicatrix. 

Using  the  notation  of  Art.  413^  and  expanding  according  to 
Art.  140,  we  have 

« + &  =  « +/?dir  +  y rfy  +  Y-s- {rdir*  4- 2*dir rfy -f /rfy*} -f  . . . ,  (104) 

and  neglecting  higher  powers  of  the  infinitesimals  dx  and  dy^ 
and  observing  that  j9  =  ^  =r  0,  because  the  normal  at  the  origin 
is  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  we  have 

dz  =  ^{rd3fl-^28dxdy  -^tdy^}  \  (105) 

and  therefore  .  . 

^  "  rda^-\-%sdxdy-^tdy^'  ^      ^ 

which  equation  is  equivalent  to  (15),  and  gives  the  value  of  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section. 

As  p  is  generally  finite,  it  appears  from  equation  (103)  that  dz 
is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  same  order  as  dfi ;  therefore  in  equa- 
tion (102)  dz^  must  be  neglected,  and  we  have 

di^  ^  dx^^dy^.  (107) 

Hence  p  =     ..  ^t^f    .^^  >  (108) 

rdafl'\'29dxdy-\-tdy^  ^       ' 

""  r(co8a)*-+-2*sinacoso-f  ^(sina)** 

which  result  is  the  same  as  equation  (91),  and  from  which  there- 
fore the  properties  of  maxima  and  minima  radii  of  curvature 
might  be  deduced. 

Suppose  the  coordinate  axes  of  x  and  y  to  be  turned  about 
the  axis  of  z  through  an  angle  B,  such  that 

tan2(?=-^;  (110) 

then  (105)  becomes 

idz  =  rdx^-i-tdy^;  (111) 

which  equation,  if  we  consider  dx,  dy,  dz  to  be  the  coordinates 
to  a  point  on  the  surface  near  to  the  origin,  is  that  of  a  para- 

402 
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boloid ;  of  which  the  principal  aectiona  are  those  made  by  the 
planes  of  xz  and  yz ;  and  if  p,  And  p,  are  the  radii  of  cnmttare 

of  these  sections  respectively^  />,=:-,  p,  :=  y.  If  the  axes  of 
X  and  y  are  turned  abont  that  of  j?  as  above,  (109)  becomes 

-  =  r  (cos  of  +  /  (sin  a)* 

Px  Pp 

which  is  Euler's  Theorem ;  see  Art.  403. 

To  return  to  the  equation  of  the  indicatrix,  viz.  (105) ;  dz, 

being  the  distance  between  the  parallel  planes  of  xy  and  of  that 

of  the  curve,  is  constant ;  and  dx  and  dy  are  the  rectangular 

coordinates  to  the  indicatrix,  the  origin  being  at  the  point  where 

the  axis  of  z  cuts  its  plane,  and  ds  is  the  radius  vector;  hence, 

c 
replacing  dx  and  dy  by  {  and  17,  and  d!i;  by  ^  we  have 

rf*  +  2*f  I, +  /!,»  =  c,  (113) 

which  is  an  equation  of  the  second  degree^  referred  to  its  centre 
as  origin,  and  represents  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  according  as 
r/— «*  is  positive  or  negative;  and  represents  a  circle  if  r  =  /, 
and  8  =  0;  and  two  parallel  straight  lines  if  ri^s^  =  0.  Hence 
we  conclude,  that  if  a  surface  is  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  and 
infinitesimally  near  to  a  tangent  plane,  the  curve  of  section  is 
either  an  ellipse,  a  hyperbola,  or  two  parallel  straight  lines; 
the  ellipse  of  course  admitting  of  the  variety  of  a  circle,  and 
the  hyperbola  in  certain  cases  being  rectangular,  and  in  other 
two  intersecting  straight  lines. 

If  the  indicatrix  is  an  ellipse  the  surface  is  wholly  concave 
towards  it,  such  as  is  the  case  at  all  points  of  an  ellipsoid ;  and, 
if  it  is  a  hyperbola,  some  part  of  the  surface  about  the  point  has 
its  curvature  turned  in  one  direction  and  some  part  in  the 
opposite;  and  if  the  indicatrix  is  two  parallel  straight  lines, 
the  surface  is  concave  towards  them  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  them,  but  is  in  a  straight  line  in  a  direction  parallel  to  them. 

Also  since  ds  is  the  central  radius  vector  of  the  indicatrix, 
and  since  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  varies 
as  (/^^  the  latter  quantity  partakes  of  singviar  values  analogous 
to  those  which  the  former  admits  of. 

In  the  ellipse  all  the  radii  vectores  are  real ;  therefore  if  the 
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i  indicatrix  is  an  ellipse,  that  is,  itri—8^  is  positive,  all  the  radii 

I  of  curvature  of  normal  sections  are  turned  in  the  same  direction : 

the  radii  vectores  of  the  ellipse  have  two  maxima  and  two 
'  minima  values,  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  there- 

fore the  radii  of  curvature  of  normal  sections  have  values  re- 
spectively a  maximum  and  a  minimum,  which  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other.  In  the  circle  all  the  radii  vectores  are  equal ; 
therefore^  if  r  =  /  and  a  =:  0,  all  the  radii  of  curvature  of 
normal  sections  are  equal,  and  there  is  an  umbilic;  thus  the 
tangent  plane  at  an  umbilic  of  an  ellipsoid  is  parallel  to  a  plane 
of  circular  sections. 

In  the  hyperbola  some  of  the  radii  vectores  are  real  and  some 
are  impossible ;  therefore  if  rt^s^  is  negative,  the  radii  of  curva- 
ture of  normal  sections  are  turned  in  one  direction  for  all  real 
radii  vectores  of  the  hyperbola,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
for  the  impossible  ones ;  the  asymptotes  being  the  lines  bound- 
ing the  parts  which  have  their  curvatures  turned  in  opposite 
directions ;  and  if  the  hyperbola  is  rectangular,  equal  portions 
of  the  surface  at  the  point  have  their  curvatures  turned  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Hence  also^  as  the  principal  axes  of  the  hy- 
perbola are  at  right  angles,  one  being  real  and  the  other  being 
impossible,  so  will  the  sections  of  greatest  and  least  curvature 
be  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  radii  will  be  turned  in 
opposite  directions. 

If  rt  =  9^y  that  is  if  the  indicatrix  is  two  parallel  straight 
lines,  the  origin  being  at  a  middle  point  between  them^  the  radii 
vectores  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  lines  are  the  leasts  and 
the  normal  section  coincident  with  them  is  that  of  greatest  cur- 
vature ;  but  as  the  line^  which  is  parallel  to  and  bisects  them, 
never  meets  them,  the  corresponding  radius  of  curvature  is 
infinite,  and  the  curvature  of  the  coincident  normal  section 
vanishes.    This  is  manifestly  the  case  with  developable  surfaces. 

416.]  Hence  also  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  condition  of  oscu- 
lation of  two  surfaces  is  made  to  depend  on  the  second  derived 
functions  as  well  as  the  first  being  the  same  in  both^  or  in  other 
words,  on  the  two  surfaces  having  the  same  indicatrix,  a  surface 
of  the  second  order  can  always  be  found  to  osculate  to  a  given 
surface  at  a  given  point ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  an  umbilic^ 
the  surface  may  be  a  sphere,  and  in  a  developable  surface  it 
becoiQ^.  ^  cylinder. 
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41 7.3  On  the  measure  of  cunrature  of  a  surfiioe  at  a  given  point. 

Oanss  in  his  celebrated  memoir  ^^  DUquiMumes  OtneraleM 
circa  Superficies  Curvas/^  has  introduced  a  definition  of  cnrra- 
tnre  of  a  surface  which  is  derived  analogously  firom  the  means 
of  measuring  the  curvature  of  a  plane  curve ;  and  firom  his  defi- 
nition has  deduced  a  mathematical  estimate  of  curvature. 

Suppose  A«  to  be  the  finite  arc  of  a  plane  curve  commencing 
at  a  point  f  ;  and  at  the  extremities  of  as  let  two  normals  to  the 
curve  be  drawn.  In  the  same  plane  take  a  circle  whose  radiua 
is  unity,  and  through  its  centre  let  two  radii  be  drawn  parallel 
to  the  two  normals  at  the  extremities  of  as,  and  let  the  radii 

include  an  angle  or  arc  a^  ;  then  the  limit  ^  towards  which 
—  converges,  when  the  arc  of  the  original  curve  is  infinitesi- 
mal^ is,  according  to  the  definition  of  Art.  281,  the  curvature  of 
the  curve  at  the  point  p. 

Imagine  now  upon  a  curved  surface  a  finite  area  enclosed  by 
a  contour,  within  which  is  a  given  point  p ;  and  also  imagine  a 
sphere  whose  radius  is  unity;  and  suppose  normals  to  the  surface 
to  be  drawn  at  every  point  of  the  enclosing  contour,  and  radii  of 
the  sphere  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  these  normals ;  by  this  process 
a  spherical  area  will  be  enclosed  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

Let  AS  be  the  area  enclosed  by  the  contour,  and  as  the 
area  of  the  enclosed  figure  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere ;  then 

the  limit  -t~  towards  which  —  converges^  when  the  contour 

becomes  infinitesimal  but  still  encloses  the  point  p,  is  the  cur- 
vature of  the  surface  at  the  point  p. 

Let  the  area  as  on  the  given  surface  be  a  rectangle  con- 
tained by  four  lines  of  curvature;  and  let  a ^,  a ^  be  the 
angles  subtended  at  the  centres  of  principal  curvature  by  two 
adjacent  sides  of  the  rectangle ; 

.-.       AH  =:  pip^A<t>iA<l>t;  (114) 

and  similarly,  as  =  a^iA^;  (115) 

.'.     the  curvature  =  -3-  =  ;  (116) 

rfs         pip% 

and  the  curvature  of  the  surface  at  any  point  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  curvatures  of  the  principal  normal  sections  at 
the  same  point. 
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The  truth  of  the  result  is  manifestly  independent  of  the  form 
of  the  small  area ;  for  whatever  its  form  be,  it  can  always  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  infinitesimal  rectangles,  for  every  one 
of  which  the  result  of  equation  (116)  will  be  true;  and  there- 
fore by  simple  addition  the  aggregate  of  all,  which  is  expressed 
by  equation  (116),  will  be  true  also.  The  curvature  then  will  be 
affected  with  a  positive  or  a  negative  sign,  according  as  the  radii 
of  the  principal  normal  sections  have  the  same  or  different  signs. 

In  the  case  of  developable  surfaces,  one  of  the  principal 
normal  sections  has  an  infinite  radius  of  curvature ;  it  would 
therefore  follow  from  (116),  that  the  curvature  of  a  developable 
surface  is  zero :  but  such  is  the  case  only  with  a  plane.  We 
must  therefore  retrace  our  steps  and  modify  the  process  in  the 
following  manner,  by  operating  on  a  right  circular  cylinder 
whose  radius  is  unity  instead  of  on  a  sphere : 

Let  the  two  containing  sides  of  the  rectangular  area  on  the 
given  surface,  and  which  are  coincident  with  the  lines  of  curva- 
ture, be  A«i  and  l.s%\  of  which  let  a«2  lie  along  a  generating 
line  of  the  developable  surface,  and  a^i  be  at  right  angles  to  it ; 
then  in  the  limit,  if  d^  be  the  angle  subtended  by  ds^  at  the 
centre  of  principal  curvature,  dB\  =  pi  d^\.  Let  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder  be  parallel  to  the  generating  line  of  the  develop- 
able at  the  given  point,  and  from  a  point  in  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  let  normals  be  drawn  to  the  cylinder  parallel  to  normals 
drawn  to  the  developable  surface  along  a«i,  and  let  ao-i  be  the 
intercepted  arc  of  the  circle  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder;  then 
Ao-i  =  A^i ;  also  let  a  line  equal  to  t.%%  be  taken  on  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder  and  perpendicular  to  ao-i  through  one  of  its 
extremities;  by  this  process  therefore 

d%  =  pid<l>ids2,  ^  ^  1_.  (117) 

dx  =  d(l>i  dsi,  *     ds        pi* 

and  therefore  the  curvature  of  a  developable  surface  at  a  given 
point  is  equal  to  the  curvature  of  the  principal  normal  section 
which  is  perpendicular  to  a  generating  line. 

I  must  in  conclusion  observe  that  a  different  definition  of 
curvature  of  a  surface  has  been  given  by  Madame  Sophie  Ger- 
main ;  for  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  her  own  memoir  on 
the  Curvature  of  Surfaces ;  see  Crelle,  VII.  1 ;  and  Recherches 
sur  la  Theorie  des  Surfaces  £lastiques,  Paris,  1821  and  1826. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CALCULUS  OF  OPERATIONS. 

418.]  Many  theorems,  which  occar  in  common  Algebra  and 
elsewhere,  are  true,  not  because  the  subjects  of  them  have  any 
special  nature  as  quantities,  but  because  they  conform  to  cer- 
tain laws  and  combine  in  certain  manners ;  and  these  theorems 
therefore  are  equally  true  of  all  symbols  which  are  subject  to 
these  laws.  For  the  sake  of  an  example  let  us  take  the  bino- 
mial theorem,  and  its  ordinary  proof:  n  simple  factors  of  the 
form  x^a,  x—b^  ...  are  multiplied  together;  and  the  law  of 
their  combination  having  been  detected,  we  are  thence  led  to  a 
general  form ;  and  if  we  assume  a  =  6  =  c  =  ... ,  we  obtain  the 
general  expansion  of  {x^a)^.  Now  this  theorem' is  true,  not 
because  x^  a,  b^  ...  are  symbols  of  quantity,  but  because  being 
symbols  of  quantity  they  satisfy  certain  laws,  in  conformity  with 
which  the  said  theorem  is.  All  other  symbols  therefore  which 
satisfy  these  laws  are  subject  to  the  same  theorem.  Similarly 
other  algebraical  theorems  of  expansion,  and  expansions  such 
as  those  which  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages  for  e', 
sin  .r,  tan~^  x,  and,  in  short,  Maclaurin's  and  Taylor's  Series, 
are  true  of  all  symbols  which  satisfy  certain  laws. 

A  distinction,  and  a  division  consequent  upon  that  distinc- 
tion, has  been  made  of  symbols ;  some  are  called  symbols  of 
operation,  others  symbols  of  quantity :  those  which  indicate 
processes  to  be  performed  on  subjects,  such  as  symbols  of  dif- 
ferentiation ;  those  of  trigonometrical  operations,  as  sin,  tan, 
sec~^;  those  of  logarithmic  affection,  as  loga,  e^  \  &c.  are  called 
symbols  of  operation:  whereas  the  subjects  on  which  these 
operations  are  performed  are  called  symbols  of  quantity.  Thus 
if  a,  b,  x^  y  are  symbols  of  the  ordinary  quantities  of  Algebra, 
they  are  called  symbols  of  quantities.  The  distinction  however 
is  scarcely  accurate ;  for  ma}'  not  x  be  the  same  as  or  x  I  ?  in 
which  case  x  symbolizes  a  process,  that  of  multiplication,  per- 
formed on  unity,  and  is  a  symbol  of  operation  ;  but  it  is  useful 
enough  for  our  purpose. 
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419.]  Let  us  investigate  and  define  two  or  three  laws  to  which 
symbols  whether  of  operation  or  of  quantity  may  be  subject. 

Let  (t>,  ylf  be  symbols  of  operation ;  and  let  u  and  v  be  symbols 
of  quantity,  and  of  subjects  on  which  <^  and  yjr  are  performed. 
And  let  us  suppose  <f>,  yjr,  u  to  be  such  that 

4>ylr{u)  =  V^<^(tt);  (1) 

that  is,  if  the  two  operations  indicated  by  <t>  and  ^  are  performed 
successively  on  «,  one  on  the  back  of  the  other,  let  us  assume 
the  result  to  be  the  same  whatever  is  the  order  in  which  they 
are  performed :  two  such  symbols  of  operation  are  said  to  be 
commutative,  and  to  satisfy  the  law  of  commutation. 
Similarly,  again,  if  <!>,  y^,  x  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

these  symbols  are  commutative.  Quantities  multiplied  into 
each  other,  satisfy  this  commutative  law :  thus  if  a,  6,  c  are 
constants 

axbxcxu=ibxcxaxu  =  cxbxaxu,         (3) 

Symbols  of  differentiation  are  also  subject  to  the  same  law: 
thus,  if  «  is  a  function  of  ^  and  y, 

d    d  d    d  . 

dy  dx     ~'  dx  dy     * 

and  a  similar  theorem  is  true  if  k  is  a  function  of  three  or  more 
variables.  The  form  in  which  the  law  of  commutation  has  been 
heretofore  expressed  as  to  differentiation  is,  "  the  order  of  differ- 
entiation is  indifferent.'^  See  Art.  79.  Trigonometrical  functions 
are  not  generally  subject  to  this  law ;  thus,  sin  2  or  is  not  equi- 
valent to  2  sin  X ;  neither  is  sin  tan'^  x  equivalent  to  tan~^  sin  x. 
Again,  let  <^  be  a  symbol  of  operation,  and  u  and  v  two 
symbols  of  quantity ;  and  let  <^  be  such  that 

<^(tt4^i;)  =  <^(u)-f  *(v);  (5) 

then  the  operation  expressed  by  ^  is  said  to  be  distributive,  and 
^  is  said  to  satisfy  the  distributive  law.  Similarly  the  number 
of  subjects  of  the  function  may  be  n ;  and  we  may  have 

<^(Mi4-tt24-  +«*,•)  =  <^ (tti)  +  <^ (tt2)  + -f  <^(ttK).    (6) 

Let  us  at  present  take  only  two  subjects,  as  in  (5) ;  and  let  us 
operate  on  them  again  with  the  symbol  <^ ;  then,  if  we  symbolize 
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two  such  operations,  performed  successively  on  a  subject  by  ^^, 

we  have  c^2(tt-f  r)  =  .^  {<^(ii  +  t;)} 

=  *{*(«)  +  *(t^)} 

=  *«  (tt)  +  4>*  (v) ; 

and  if  the  operation  is  performed  n  times  successively 

if,^  (tt  +  »)  =  </!»"  (tt)  +  </!»"  (r).  (7) 

Symbols  of  multiplication  are  in  conformity  with  this  law;  thus, 
if  a  is  a  constant^ 

a  (tt  + 1;)  =  att  +  av,  a"  (k  +  »)  =  a"tt  +  a"t;. 

Symbols  of  differentiation  are  also  subject  to  it ;  thus^  if  u  and 
V  are  functions  of  ;r, 

d  ,         ^       du      dv 

trigonometrical  operations  are  not  subject  to  it ;  thus^  sin  (u  +  r) 
is  not  equivalent  to  sinn  +  sint;. 

Constants  and  other  symbols  of  multiplication  are  also  sub- 
ject to  a  law  of  notation ;  or  rather  a  law  of  notation  has  been 
framed  with  respect  to  them  to  which  other  operative  symbols 
may  be  subject^  when  they  are  repeated  successively  on  the  back 
of  each  other.  The  origin  of  this  law  which  is  analogically  ex- 
tended is  the  following ;  let  a  be  a  constant  multiplied  into  u ; 
then  -,   «  ^j.- 

that  is,  if  tt  is  multiplied  by  a  first  n  times,  and  then  m  times, 
the  result  is  the  same  as  if  tt  had  been  multiplied  m  +  n  times 
by  a.  So  if  </k  is  a  symbol  of  operation  which  is  performed  on 
u  first  n  times  and  then  m  times,  and  if  the  result  of  these  suc- 
cessive operations  is  the  same  as  if  the  operation  of  which  ^  is 
the  symbol  had  been  performed  m-^n  times,  then 

</)"•  (^»»  (u)  =  (^"•+''  (tt).  (10) 

this  law  of  notation  is  called  the  iterative  or  the  repetitive  law. 
Evidently  differentiation  is  a  process  subject  to  it ;  because  it 
has  been  shewn  in  the  preceding  pages  that 

d^     d*  Jm+n 

dx^  dx^     ~~  dx"^^"    '  ^     ' 

Now  the  calculus  wherein  these  and  other  similar  laws  of 
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operation^  as  distinct  firom  symbols  of  quantity^  are  developed,  is 
caUed  the  Calculus  of  Operations ;  and  also  is  sometimes  called 
the  method  of  separation  of  symbols  of  operation  from  those  of 
quantity :  its  laws  and  results  I  proceed  to  develope,  so  far  as 
they  are  applicable  to  differential  calculus.  Our  operations  thus 
fiEur  have  been  those  of  direct  differentiation,  that  is,  m  and  n  in 
(11)  are  taken  to  be  positive;  for,  although  with  certain  limita- 
tions, the  results  will  be  true  when  the  operations  are  inverse, 
that  is,  when  m  and  n  are  negative,  yet  at  present  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  fix  their  limitations,  and  therefore  I  shall  confine  myself 
for  the  most  part  to  direct  processes. 

420.]  First  I  must  shew  that  any  algebraic  function  of  a  dis- 
tributive symbol  is  also  itself  distributive ;  and  therefore  that  an 
algebraic  function  of  the  symbol  of  differentiation  is  also  itself 
distributive. 

Let  4>heA  distributive  function  of  which  u-\-v  is  the  subject : 
and  let  it  satisfy  (5)  and  (7) ;  let 

be  an  algebraical  function  of  it;  then,  from  (5)  and  (7),  it  is 
manifest  that 

{ao  +  ai<<>  +  fla**-f -f  ai.^/)"}  (u-j-v)  = 

{ooH-«i4>  +  fla4>*+ +aii<<>"}« 

-f  {aoH-ai*  +  «i<^+ H-a.i*"}t;;  (12) 

and  if  f  symbolizes  an  algebraic  function,  then,  also 

F</l»(tt-|-t;)  =  F<^(tt)H-F<^(i?);  (13) 

and  therefore  as  a?-differentiation  is  a  distributive  operation, 

Again,  jnlifferentiation  is  subject  to  the  commutative  law : 
now  suppose 
d*u         rf"-^tt  rf"-«tt  du  ^  rx  .,.^v 

to  be  a  differential  expression;  then,  omitting  the  symbol  of 
quantity,  we  have 

^-^5^+  ±i^-^+;'n  =  0;  (16) 

let  the  TQot^  ^^  ^^^^  equation  be  ai,  as, ...  o^;  and  let  us  resolve 
(16)  iQf^  .^  factors;  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to 

4  H  2 
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and  if  the  operations  indicated  by  these  fiu^rial  symbols  are 
successively^  and  one  on  the  back  of  another,  applied  to  the 
subject  u,  the  result  will  be  by  the  commutative  law  the  same 
as  if  «  had  been  operated  on  by  the  whole  symbol  (16). 

d*u      ^  du 
ax*         ax 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  on  the  processes  of  general  differ- 
entiation, when  the  indices  are  fractional,  because  the  theory  is 
too  imperfect  for  an  elementary  treatise;  but  I  shall  extend 
some  of  the  theorems  to  a  few  cases  wherein  the  index  of  differ- 
entiation is  negative ;  in  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  a 
distinctive  symbol  for  this  negative  differentiation ;  and  I  shall 
assume 

rf->  =  A  (18) 

80  that  (t-)     =  d-i  X  «fcr  =  j  dx,  (19) 


and 


d\- 


n  /*n 


(^)      =  rf-»dii?»  -  f  dx'^y  (20) 

""^hat  ^y     =^-^„  =  /'rf.»(-).  (21) 


421.]  First  let  us  investigate  certain  forms  which  are  taken 
by  results  proved  in  the  preceding  pages ;  by  Art.  47, 

so  that  if  we  omit  the  subject  of  the  operating  symbol, 

dxf  ^dy^ 

that  is,  the  operation  expressed  by  d  is  equivalent  to  the  two 

operations  expressed  in  the  right-hand  member  of  the  equation. 

As  these  operations  are  commutative,  and  as  their  symbols 


le  subject  of  the  operating 


and    D**  =  d,''  +  nrf,«-irfy  +  -^^^-H^£^,~-»dy»+  ...  +rf/.   (26) 
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are  subject  to  the  index  law,  we  may  raise  both  sides  of  (22)  to 
the  nth  power ;  whereby  we  have 

and  adding  the  subject^  we  have 

which  result  is  the  same  as  (104)^  Art.  80. 
If  we  use  the  notation  of  Art.  47,  then 

n(n-l) 
1.2 

And  if  tt  is  a  function  of  many  variables^  then  because 

D   =    rf,-f  rfy  +  rf,+ ,  (27) 

D^  =  (d*  +  rfy  +  rf,+ )";  (28) 

the  right-hand  member  of  which  must  be  expanded  by  the 
multinomial  theorem^  according  to  the  process  of  Ex.  3,  Art.  95 ; 
whereby  the  equivalent  of  d**  will  be  obtained  in  terms  of  par- 
tial differentials  and  derived  functions. 

422.]|  We  proceed  now  to  the  investigation  of  the  results 
consequent  on  other  symbols  of  operation  beside  those  of  simple 
differentiation.     Since 

d  d"" 

—  c»»»*  =  mc"•^  ~d^^^^  ~  m'^e^^]  (29) 

and  therefore  if  f  represents  an  algebraical  function 

F  (^)  e"**  =  c"»*  F(m) :  (30) 

and  I  may  observe  that  this  result  is  true  when  n  is  negative. 

d 
Next  let  us  take  the  operating  symbol  3^  ^"*^ ;  that  is^  let  us 

suppose  a  subject  «  to  be  a  function  of  0^  and  to  be  multiplied 
by  e^^^  and  subsequently  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  operation 

of  which  the  symbol  is  ^ ;  then 
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J^e-«  =  e-g+«e-« 


=  '"'l55 +  "•{«'  <»!> 


80  that  omitting  the  subject  Uy  we  have 


atf*"'  =  '"'(i+'")'  <^> 


rf\"  _.     _-/rf     '" 


and  therefore     ( j^)  e"»  =  «"•  (  j3  +  "»)  5  (33) 

and  these  equalities  are  true  when  n  is  n^ative ;  in  which  case^ 
using  the  notation  of  Art.  420^  we  have 


(35) 


(36) 


'U^"'  =  ^"''U  +  '»)-  (^7) 


and  if  f  expresses  an  algebraical  function, 

del  ^    "  ^    ^\de 

From  these  expressions  another  theorem  may  be  deduced. 
Since  from  (82)  we  have 

(^  +  «)tt  =  e— ^e-«;  (88) 

in  it  let  us  substitute  for  m  successiyely  0,  —  1,  — 2, ...—(»— 1) ; 
and  let  all  these  processes  be  performed  successively  on  u;  then 
we  have 

(^,— i)(r.— *) (/.-•)r," 

^       de^    de ^    dd^ 

=  «-•(«"  •^)tt;  (89) 

which  and  (30)  and  (37)  are  three  fundamental  theorems  of  this 
kind  of  operating  symbol. 

423.^  And  they  may  by  the  following  substitution  take  forms 
which  are  useful  in  the  solution  of  many  differential  equations. 
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Let        e^  =  x;  then         -r:  =  ^ -i- ;  (40) 

u0         ax 

and  from  (29)  and  (30)  we  have 

/     d  \'* 

(a?T-j  x^  =  m^o?",  (41) 

F  \x  -T-)  x^  =  0?*  F(m).  (42) 

Again,  let  the  substitution  (40)  be  made  in  (84)  and  (87) ;  and 
we  have  ^  ^ 

and  F  fa?^)^"*tt  =  a?"*F(4?^ +mjtt.  (44) 

Also  let  the  substitution  (40)  be  made  in  (89) ;  and  we  have 

=  *-(£)"«•      (46) 

424.3  By  this  last  formula^  differential  equations^  of  which 

(d  ** 
X  ^\  »,  that  is,  where 

X  is  equicreseent;  and  the  power  of  x  in  the  coefficient  and  the 
order  of  the  derived-function  are  the  same,  may  be  transformed 
into  others  of  which  the  coefficients  shall  be  constant.  Because, 
if  a?  =  c^, 

Of  this  transformation  some  examples  are  subjoined. 


_,    _        ,rf*tt         du  , 

Ex.1.    ^*5^+^5i+«*  =  loga?. 

By  (40)  this  becomes,  if  or  =  e^, 

i  d      .\  d         du 


de* 


+  u  =  tf. 


d'tt  .  cPu        du  „ 

Ex.2.    ^»5^  +  8^*d^+^5i  +  ««*"  =  0- 
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By  reason  of  (40),  if  a?  =  c*,  we  have 
(^f  _2)(i.-l)^  +  3{i^-l)J"  + J  +  ««.-  =  0, 

\de      ^  ^dd      '  de      ^de      '  de     de  ' 

425.]  Let  u  and  t;  be  two  functions  of  x :  then 

d  '  du        dv 

-uv^v^  +  u^.  (47) 

In  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation,  let  b  be  the  symbol 
of  differentiation  referring  to  u  only  and  d'  that  referring  to  v 
only :  then  ^  ,  j, 

d!r       dx      dx 
Let  both  members  be  raised  to  the  nth  power ;  then 

d^      ^_       ^"'^ y     n(»--i)  j^^-'y*  y;» 

and  adding  the  subject,  we  have 

d*.uv        d^u  d"~^tt  dv       n(n  — 1)  rf"-*w  rf*v 

«?  +  «3-zrT^  +  — rr: —  ^rzr?  ^-r  +  


£te»  £fe"  rfa?"-*  dar  1.2       dx^-^  dx* 


d^v 

+  «x:=;     (51) 


which  is  Leibnitz's  Theorem  given  in  Art.  65. 

Of  this  theorem  the  following  are  particular  examples. 

Let  V  =  e^, 

which  is  the  same  as  (34),  proved  above. 
Let  n  =  —  1,  in  (52) ;  then 

/ ue'^dx  =  ^*'];j~+^(    **; 

.-.      ]T-+«f    u  —  €'""1  ue'^dx,  (53) 
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426.1  Also  since       j  ^  j 

let  us  take  d^  h,  h'  to  be  symbols  of  ^^-differentiation ;  and  let  us 
assume  d  to  apply  to  both  u  and  v,  and  h  and  h'  to  u  and  to  v 
separately :  so  that  taking  symbols  of  operation  only 

8'=  D-a.  (55) 

Let  both  members  of  this  equation  be  raised  to  the  nth  power ; 
then 

8'»  =  D»-»D»-^6-f  ^^!*"7^^D»-^y-}-  (-)"«";     (56) 

and  appending  the  subject  uv^ 
d'^v       d^.uv      n  rf»-*  /du\      «(»  —  !)   rf'*-^  /    d^u\ 


u 


dx^        dx"*        1  dx 


'-*  /au\      «(»  —  !)   <«'•-*  /    a'tt\ 

^1  V^/  ^      1.2      5^»  \^  rf^/       ••• 


In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hargreave  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1848,  (51)  and  (57)  are  extended  to  algebraical  func- 
tions of  -r-  . 
dx 

427.]  Taylor's  series  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  con- 
cise form,  if  the  symbol  of  quantity  is  separated  from  that  of 
operation. 

By  (7'6),  Art.  71,  if  we  replace  derived  functions  by  their  equi- 
valent ratios  of  differentials,  we  have 

^/       rx       ^/  X      df(x)h      d^f(x)  h^ 
and  therefore 

/(^+A)  =  ji+^j+y  j^  +  y  j^+...;/(a.) 

=  e'^difix);  (59) 

so  that  \if(x)  is  operated  upon  by  the  symbol  e  dx^  it  is  changed 
mio  f{x-\-h). 

Similarly,  itfiy)  is  operated  upon  by  the  symbol  e  dp,  it  is 
changed  into  f(y  -h  k).  And  therefore  if  f  (x,  y)  is  a  function 
of  two  independent  variables  x  and  y, 

d  d_ 

e^dx''''ds,F{x,y)  =  v(x-{-h,y-{-k);  (60) 
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